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UNDER THE SEA 
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A siiirTixc nixF 

rp 

1 iir, j’car 186() was si/^nnlisod bj' a rcmarlcable incident, 
a mysterious and pu7zling phenomenon, whicli doubtless 
no one bus yet forgotten. Not to mention rumours wliich 
agitated the maritime population and excited the public 
mind, even in the interior of continents, seafaring men wore 
particularly excited. jMcrcbants, common sailors, captains 
of vessels, shippers, both of Europe and America, naval 
officers of all countries, and the Governments of sevci*al 
States on the two continents, were decpl}' interested in 
the matter. 

For some time past vessels had been met bj* ‘'an enormous 
thing,” a long object, spindle-shaped, occasionally phos- 
phorescent, and infinitely larger and more rapid in its move- 
ments than a whale. 

TJic facts relating to tliis apparition (entered in various 
log-boohs) agreed in most respects as to the shape of the 
object or creature in question, the untiring rapidity of 
its movements, its surprising power of locomotion, and the 
peculiar life with which it seemed endowed. If it was a whale, 
it surpassed in size all those hitherto classified in science. 
Taking into consideration the mean of observations made 
at divers times — rejecting the timid estimate of those vho 
assigned to this object a length of hvo hundred feet, equally 
with the exaggerated opinions which set it down as a mile 
in width and three in length — ^we might fairly conclude that 
this mysterious being surpassed greatly all dimensions ad- 
mitted bjf the learned ones of the day, if it existed at all. 
And that it did exist was an undeniable fact; and, witli that 
tendency which disposes the human mind in favour of the 
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marvellous, we can understand tlie excitement produced in 
the entire world by this supernatural apparition. As to class- 
ing it in the list of fables, the idea was out of the question. 

On the 20th of July. 1866. tlie steamer Governor Hig- 
ginson, of the Calcutta and Burnach Steam Navigation 
Company, had met this moving mass five miles off the east 
coast of Aush'alia. Captain Baber tliought at first that he 
was in the presence of an unlcnown sandbank; be even pre- 
pared to determine its exact position when two columns of 
water, projected by the mysterious object, shot uith a liiss- 
ing noise a hundi'ed and fifty feet up into the air. Now, 
unless the sandbank had been submitted to the intermittent 
eruption of a geyser, tlie Governor Higgmson had to do 
neither more nor less than with an aquatic mammal, un- 
known tili then, wliich threw up from its blow-holes columns 
of water mixed with air and vapour. 

Similar facts were observed on the 23rd of Julv in the 
same year, in the Pacific Ocean, by the Coltimhns, of the 
West India and Pacific Steam Naiigation Companv. But 
this extraordinary creature could transport itself from one 
place to another with surprising velocity ; as, in an interval 
of three days, the Governor JSigginson and the CoJumhiis 
bad observed it at two different points of the chart. 'Sepa- 
rated by a distance of more than seven liundred nautical 
leagues. 

Pifteen days later, two thousand miles farther off the 
Helvetia, of the Compagnie-Nationale, and the Shannon of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Company, sailing to wimJ^aj.^ 
in that portion of the Atlantic lying between the United 
States and Europe, respectively signalled tlie monster t 
each other in 42® 15' N. lat. and 60® 35' TT. long. Ij, the^e 
simultaneous obseiwations they thought tbemsdves justiPeff 
in estimating the tninimum length of the mammal at more 
than tlirce hundred and fifty feet, as the Shannon and 
Helvetia were of smaller dimensions tlian it, though th 
measured tlirce Imndred feet over all. ^ 

Now the largest whales, those wliich frequent those parts 
of the sea round the Aleutian, Kulammak, and Unigxxnjp]^ 
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islnntls, have never exceeded the length of sixty yards, if 
they attain that. 

Li every place of great resort the monster vas the fashion. 
They sang of it in tlie cafes, ridiculed it in the papers, and 
represented it on the stage. All kinds of stories vere circu- 
lated regarding it. There appeared in the papers caricatures 
of every gigantic and imaginarj’^ creature, from the white 
whale, the terrible “Moby Dick” of sub-arctic regions, to 
the immense kraken, whose tentacles could entangle a sliip 
of five hundred tons and hurry it into the abyss of the ocean. 
The legends of ancient times were even revived. 

Then biirst forth the unending ai*gument between the be- 
lievers and the unbelievers in the societies of the wise and the 
scientific journals. “The question of the monster” inflamed 
all minds. Editors of scientific journals, quarrelling with 
believers in the supernatural, spilled seas of ink during this 
memorable campaign, some even dramng blood; for from 
the sea-serpent they came to direct personalities. 

During the first months of the year 1867 the question 
seemed buried, never to revive, .when new facts were brought 
before the public. It Avas then no longer a scientific problem 
to be solved, but a real danger seriously to be avoided. The 
question took quite another shape. The monster became a 
small island, a rock, a reef, but a reef of indefinite and shift- 
ing proportions. 

On the oth of Blarch, 1867 , the Moravian, of the Montreal 
Ocean Company, finding herself durmg the night in 27 ° 60 ' 
lat. and 72 ° IS' long., struck on her starboard quarter a 
rock, marked in no chart for that part of the sea. Under tbs 
combined efforts of tlie Avind and its four hundred horse- 
power, it was going at the rate of thirteen knots. Had it not 
been for the superior strength of tlie huU of the Moravian, 
she Avould have been broken by the shock and gone doAAn AA-ith 
the 237 passengers she was bringing home from Canada. 

The accident happened about five o’clock in the moiming, 
as the day was breaking. The officers of the quarter-deck 
hurried to the after-part of the vessel. They examined the 
sea with the most careful attention. They saAV nothing but a 
strong eddj’' about three cables’ length distant, as if the sur- 
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face had been %'iolently agitated. The bearings of the place 
were taken exactly, and the Moravian continued its route 
without apparent damage. Had it struck on a submerged 
rock, or on an enormous wreck? They could not tell: butj 
on examination of the ship's bottom when undergoing re- 
pairs, it was found that part of her keel was broken. ' 
This fact, so grave in itself, might perhaps have been for- 
gotten like many others if. three weeks after, it had not been 
re-enacted under similar circumstances. But, thanks to the 
nationality of the victim of the shock, thanks to the reputa- 
tion of the company to which the vessel belonged, the cir- 
cumstance became extensively circulated. 

Tlie 13th of April, 1867, the sea being beautiful, tlie 
brcere favourable, the Scoi'ia, of the Cunard Company’s line, 
found herself in 15° 12' long, and 45° 37' lat. She was going 
at the sjrced of thirteen knots and a lialf. 

At seventeen minutes past four in the afternoon, wliilst 
the jiassengers were assembled at lunch in the great saloon, 
a slight shock was felt on the hull of the Scotia^ on her quar- 
ter, a little aft of the port-paddle. 

The Scotia had not struck, but she had been stiaick, and 
seemingly by sometbing rather sharjj and penetrating than 
blunt. The shock had been so slight tliat no one had been 
alarmed, bad it not been for the shouts of the carpenter’s 
watch, who rushed on to the bridge, exclaiming, “We arc 
sinking! we are sinking!’* At first tlie passengers were much 
frightened, 1ml Captain Anderson liastcncd to reassure them. 
The danger could not be ianninent. The Scotia, divided into 
Mn.-en compartments In* strong partitions, could brave allh 
impunity anj* leak. Caiilain Andei-son went dov*n immedi- 
ately ittlo the luild. He found that the sea was pouring into 
thf fifth compartment: and tlie rapidity of the influx proved 
t’uii the force of the water' ■was considerable. Portur.atclv 
this compartment did not hold the Iwilors, or the fires would 
b.uve lxH*n Jinmeflintcly extinguished. Captain Anderson 
ordered the engines to be stopped at once, and one of the 
r-eu acnl down to B‘-cerlain the extent of the injury. Some 
minutes .afterwards they cH'.'coveiTd the existence of a large 
i'.olc, two yards in diameter, in the ship's Indtom. Such a 
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Icnk could not be stopped ; and the Scoiia, her paddles half 
submerged, %vas obliged to continue her course. She was then 
three hundred miles from Caiie Clear, and, after three days’ 
delay, which caused great uneasiness in Liver 2 )ool, she en- 
tered the basin of the comiJany. 

The engineers visited the 5cofm, which was put in dry 
dock. They could scarcely believe it pos.siblc; at two yards 
and a half below r\-ater-inark was a regular rent, in the form 
nf an isosceles triangle. The broken place in the iron plates 
was so perfectly defined tliat it could not have been more 
neatly done by a punch. It was clear, then, that the instru- 
ment producing the perforation was not of a common stamp 
and, after having been driven with prodigious strength, and 
piercing an iron plate 1% inches thick, had withdrawn itself 
by a backward motion. 

Such was the last fact, which resulted in exciting once 
more the torrent of public opinion. From this moment all 
unluck 3 ’ casualties which could not be otherwise accounted 
for were put down to the monster. 

Upon this imaginaiy creature rested the responsibility of 
all these ship\vTccks, which unfortunately were considerable ; 
for of three thousand ships whose loss was annually recorded 
at Lloj'd’s, the number of sailing and steam-ships supposed 
to be totally lost, from the absence of all news, amounted to 
not less than two hundred ! 

Now, it was the “juonster” who, justty or unjustly, was 
accused of their disappearance, and, thanks to it, commu- 
nication between the different continents became more and 
more dangerous. The public demanded sharply that the seas 
should at an}’’ price be relieved from tliis formidable 
cetacean.^ 


CHAPTER II 

PRO AND CON 

At THE period when these events took place, I had just 
returned from a scientific researcli in the disagreeable ter- 

^ Member of the whale family. 
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ritory of Nebraska, in the United States. In virtue of niy 
office as Assistant Professor in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, the French Government had attached me to 
that expedition. After six months in Nebrn.ska, I arrived in 
New York towards the end of March, laden with a precious 
collection. My departure for France was fixed for the first 
days in hlay. Meanwhile I was occupying myself in classify- 
ing my mineralogical, botanical, and zoological riches, when 
tlie accident happened to the Scotta. 

I was perfectly up in the subject which was the question 
of the day. How could I be otherwise.’ I had read and reread 
all the American and European papers without being any 
nearer a conclusion. Tliis mystei’y puzzled mo. Under the 
impossibility of foi'ming an opinion, I jumped from one 
extreme to the otlier. That there really was something could 
not be doubted, and the incredulous were invited to put their 
finger on the wound of the Scotia. 

On my arrival at New York the question was at its heio-ht. 
The theory of the floating island, and the unapproachable 
sandbank, supported by minds little competent to form a 
judgment, was abandoned. And, indeed, unless this shoal 
had a machine in its stomach, how could it change its posi- 
tion with such astonishing rapidity? 

From the same cause, the idea of a floating hull of an 
enormous wreck was given up. 

There remained, then, only two possible solutions of the 
question, which created two distinct parties: on one side 
those who were for a monster of colossal strength; 
other, those who were for a submarine vessel uf .enormous 
motive power. 

But this last theory, plausible as it was, could not stand 
against inquiries made in both woi'lds. That a private gen 
tleman should have such a machine at his command was not 
likclj% Where, wlien, and how was it built? and how couiq Jtg 
construction have been kept secret? Certainly a Government 
might possess such a destructive machine. And in these disas- 
trous times, when the ingenuity of man has multiplied the 
power of weapons of war, it was possible that, witliout tlie 
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knowledge of others, a Slate miglit tiw to work such a for- 
naidnhle engine. 

But tlie idea of a war nmchinc fell before the declaration 
of Governments. As public interest was in question, and 
transatlantic communications suffered, their veracity' could 
not be doubled. But how admit that the construction of this 
submarine boat had escaped the public eye.^ For a private 
gentleman to kcej) the secret under such circumstances would 
be vci'v difficult, and for a State whose every act is persis- 
tenO}’ watched bj' jjowerful idvals, certainly impossible. 

Upon my arrival in Nea* York several persons did me the 
honour of consulting me on the phenomenon in question. I 
had published in France a work in quarto, in two volumes, 
entitled Mysteries of the Great Submarine Grounds. This 
book, highly approved of in the learned world, gained for 
me a special reputation in this rather obscui*e branch of 
Xatural History. IMy adUce was asked. As long as I could 
deny the realit}' of the fact, I confined myself to a decided 
negative. But soon, finding myself driven into a corner, I 
was obliged to explain mj'self point by point. I discussed the 
question in all its forms, politically and scientifically ; and I 
give here an extract from a carefullj'-studied article which I 
published in the number of the SOth of April. It ran as 
follows : 

“After examining one by one the different theories, re- 
jecting all other suggestions, it becomes necessary to admit 
the existence of a marine animal of enormous power. 

“The great depths of the ocean are entirely unknown to 
us. Soundings cannot 'reach them. What passes in those 
remote depths — ^^vhat beings live, or can live, twelve or 
fifteen miles beneath the surface of the waters — ^vhat is the 
organisation of these animals, we can scarcely conjecture. 
However, the solution of the problem submitted to me may 
modify the form of the dilemma. Either we do know all the 
vai-ieties of beings which people our planet, or Ave do not. 
If we do not know them all — ^if Nature has still secrets in 
the deeps for us, nothing is moi-e conformable to reason than 
to admit the existence of fishes, or cetaceans of other kinds. 
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or even of new specie'^, of nn orgaiu'intion forinctl io inljjihjf 
flic strata in!^cce^^^l]e to soundings, and which an acckk’tii 
of some sort has hronghl at long intervals to l!ic tjppcv level 
of the ocean. 

“If, on the contrary, wc do know all living kinds, we must 
necessarily seek for the animal in question amongst ihO'C 
marine beings already cla-sscd; and, in that case, I should lie 
disposed to admit the existence of a gigantic narwlutl. 

“The common narwhal, or unicorn of the sea. often attains 
a lengtli of sixty feet. Increase its sire fivefold or tenfold, 
give it strength proportionate to its si/e, ienglimn its de- 
structive weapons, and you obtain the animal rcfpiired. It 
mTl have the proportions dclcnuiticd i3y the oilicers of the 
Shannon, the instrument required by the perforation of the 
Scoi'm, and the power necessary to pierce the hull of the 
steamer. 

“Indeed, the nai-whal is armed with a sort of ivory sword, 
a halberd, according to the expression of certain nnturalisis. 
The principal tusk has the hardness of steel. Some of thc-se 
tusks have been found buried in the bodies of wlmles, which 
the unicorn always attacks with success. Others Imvc been 
drawn out, not without trouble, from the bottoms of ships, 
which they had pierced through and tlmmgh, as a gimlet 
pierces a barrel. The iluscum of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris possesses one of these defensive weapons, two yards 
and a quarter in length, and fifteen inches in diameter at ilic 
base. 

‘Tory well ’. suppose tills weapon to he six times stronger 
and the animal ten tunes more powerful ; launch it at The 
rate of twenty miles an hour, and you obtain a shock capahk 
of producing the catastrophe required. Until fm-tboj. infor- 
mation. therefore, I shall maintain it to be a sc.a-nnicorn of 
colossal dimensions, armed not with a halberd, but with a 
real spur, as tbe armoured frigates, or tbe ‘rams’ of war 
whose massiveness and motive power it would possess at tbe 
same time- Thus may this puzzling phenomenon be ex- 
plained, unless there be something over and aljove all that 
one has ever con.iectured. seen, perceived, or experienced; 
wliich is just within the bounds of possibility.’’ 
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These last R orcls R*ere cowardly on my part ; but, up to a 
certain point, I wislied to shelter my dignity as professor, 
and not give too much cause for laughter to the Americans, 
who laugh well when thej’^ do laugh. I reserved for myself a 
way of escape. In effect, however, I admitted the existence of 
the “monster.” J\Iy article was warmly discussed, which pro- 
cured it a high reputation. It rallied round it a certain num- 
ber of partisans. The solution it proposed gave, at least, full 
liberty to the imagination. The human mind delights in 
grand conceptions of supernatural beings. And the sea is 
precisely their best vehicle, the only medium through wliich 
these giants (against which terrestrial animals, such as 
elephants or rhinoceroses, are as nothing) can be produced 
or developed. 

The industrial and commei'cial papers treated the ques- 
tion chiefly from this point of view. The Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Gazette, the Lloyd's List, the Packet-Boat, and the 
Maritime and Colonial licviexc, all papers devoted to insur- 
ance companies which threatened to raise their rates of 
pi-emium, were unanimous on this point. Public opinion had 
been pronounced. The United States were the first in the 
field; and in New York they made preparations for an ex- 
pedition destined to pursue this narwhal. A frigate of great 
speed, the Abraham Lincoln, was put in commission as soon 
as possible. The ai’senals were opened to Commander Par- 
ragut, who hastened the arming of his frigate; but, as it 
always happens, the moment it was decided to pursue the 
monster, the monster did not appear. For two months no one 
heard it spoken of. No ship met with it. It seemed as if tins 
unicorn knew of the plots weaving around it. It had been so 
much talked of, even through the Atlantic cable, that jesters 
pretended that tins slender fij-^ had stopped a telegram on its 
passage and was making the most of it. 

’ So when the frigate had been armed for a long campaign, 

’ and provided vuth formidable fishing apparatus, no one 
could tell what course to pursue. Impatience grew apace, 
when, on the Snd of July, they learned that a steamer of 
the line of San Francisco, from Califoi-nia to Shanghai, had 
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seen the animal tliree weeks hefoi'e in the Nortli Pacific 
Ocean. The excitement caused by tliis new.s was extreme. The 
ship was revictnalled and well stocked witli coal. 

Three hours before the Abraham Lincoln left Brooklyn 
pier, I received a letter worded as follows; 

To M, Aronnax. 

Professor in the iSIuscum of Paris, 

Piftli Avenue Hotel, 

New York. 

Sm, — If YOU yIU consent to join the Abraham Lincoln 
in this expedition, the Government of tlie United States 
will with pleasure see Prance represented in the enter- 
prise. Commander Farragut has a cabin at your disposal. 
Very cordially yours, 

J. B. Hobson, 

Secretary of Marine. 


CHAPTER III 

I FORM jrr RESOEUTION 

TThbee seconds before the aiTival of J. B. Hobson’s letter 
I no more thought of pursuing the unicorn than of attempt- 
ing the passage of the North Sea. Three seconds after read- 
ing the letter of the honourable Secretary of Marine I felt 
that my true vocation, the sole end of my life, was to chase 
this distui-bing monster and purge it from the world. 

But I had just returned from a fatiguing joiirney, wearv 
and longing for repose. I aspired to nothing more than ao-ain 
seeing my country, my friends, my little lodging by'^the 
Jardin des Plantes, my dear and precious collections^but 
nothing could keej) me back! I forgot all — ^fatigue, friends 
and collections — and accepted without hesitation tlie offer 
of the Ainerican Government. 

“Besides,” thought I, “all roads lead back to Europe; 
and the unicorn may be amiable enough to hurry me to- 
wards the coast of France. This wortliy animal ma^- allow 
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itself to be caught iu the seas of Europe (for my particular 
benefit), and I will not bring back less than half a yard of 
his ivory halberd to the Museum of Natural History.” But 
in the meanwhile I must seek this narwhal in the Nortli 
Pacific Ocean, which, to return to Prance, was taking the 
I’oad to the antipodes. 

“Conseil,” I called in an impatient voice. 

Conseil was my servant, a true, devoted Flemish boy, who 
liad accompanied me in all my travels. I liked him, and he 
returned the liking well. He was quiet by nature, regular 
from principle, zealous from habit, evincing little disturb- 
ance at the different surprises of life, very quick nuth his 
liands, and apt at any service required of liim ; and, desi)ite 
his name, never giving ad\ace — even when asked for it. 

Conseil had followed me for the last ten years wherever 
science led. Never once did he complain of the length or 
fatigue of a journey, never make an objection to pack his 
portmanteau for whatever country it might be, or however 
far away, whether China or Congo. Besides all this, he had 
good health, wliich defied all sickness, and solid muscles, but 
no nerves ; good morals are undei-stood. This boy was thirty 
years old, and his age to that of his master as fifteen to 
twent}^ May I be excused for saying that I was forty years 
old? 

But Conseil had one fault : he was ceremonious to a degree, 
and would never speak to me but in the third person, which 
was sometimes provoking. 

“Conseil,” said I again, beginning w'ith feverish liands to 
make preparations for my departure. 

Certainly I ivas sure of this devoted boy. As a rule, I never 
asked him if it were convenient for him or not to follow 
^ me in ray travels ; but tliis time the expedition in question 
might be prolongedj and the enterprise might be hazardous 
in pursuit of an animal capable of sinking a frigate as easily 
as a nutshell. Here there was matter for reflection even to the 
most impassive man in the world. What would Conseil say? 

“Conseil,” I called a tliird time. 

Conseil appeared. 
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“Did J-OU call, sir?“ said he, entering. 

“Yes, my boy: make preparations for me and yourself 
too. We leave in two hours.” 

“As you please, sir,” replied Conseil, quietly. 

“Not an instant to lose; lock in mj' trunk all ti-avelling 
utensils, coats, sliirts, and stockings — ^uithout counting, as 
many as you can, and make haste.” 

“And your collections, sir?” observed Conseil. 

“They u-iU keep them at the hotel.” 

“We are not returning to Paris, then?” said Conseil. 

“Ohl certainly, I answered, evasively, ‘djy making a 
curve.” 

“Will the cur\'e please you, sir?” 

“Ohl it will be nothing; not quite so direct a road, that 
is all. We take our passage in the Abraham Lincoln” 

“As you think proper, sir,” coolly replied Conseil! 

“You see, my friend, it has to do with the monster— the 
famous nanvhal. We are going to purge it from the seas. A 
glorious mission, but a dangerous one! We cannot tell where 
we may go; tliese animals can be very capricious. But we 
will go whether or no; we have got a captain who is prettv 
wide-awake.” 

Our luggage was transported to the deck of the frigate 
immediately. I hastened on board and asked for Commander 
Farragut. One of the sailors conducted me to the non 
where I found myself in the presence of a good-looldmr 
officer, who held out his hand to me. “ 

“IMonsieur Pierre Aronn.ax?” said he. 

“Himself,” replied I. “Commander Farragut?” 

“You are welcome, Professor; your cabin is rcadj- for 
you.” 

I bowed, and desired to be conducted to the cabin destined 
for me. 

The Abraham Lincoln had been well chosen and equipp^^j^ 
for her new destination. She was a frigate of great speed 
fitted with high-pressure engines whicli admitted a 'pressure 
of seven atmospheres. Under tliis the Abraham Lincoln at- 
tained the mean speed of nearly eighteen knots and a third 
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an hour — a considerable speed, but, nevertheless, insufficient 
to grapple -vrith this gigantic cetacean. 

The interior arrangements of the frigate corresponded to 
its nautical qualities. I was well satisfied witli raj’ cabin, 
which was in the after part, opening upon the gunroom. 

“We shall be well off here,” said I to Conseil. 

“As well, by your honour’s leave, as a hermit-crab in the 
shell of a whelk,” said Conseil. 

I left Conseil to stow our trunks conveniently awa}’’, and 
remounted the poop in order to survey the preparations for 
departure. 

At that moment Commander Farragut was ordering the 
last moorings to be cast loose which held the Ahraham Lin- 
coln to the pier of Brookhm. So in a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps less, the frigate would have sailed witliout me. I 
should have missed this extraordinary, supernatural, and 
incredible expedition, the recital of which may well meet 
with some suspicion. 

But Commander Farragut would not lose a day nor an 
hour in scouring the seas in which the animal had been 
sighted. He sent for the engineer. 

“Is the steam full on.^” asked he. 

• “Yes, sir,” replied the engineer. 

“Go ahead,” cried Commander Farragut. 


CHAPTER IV 

NED LAND 

Captain Farragut was a good seaman, worthy of the 
frigate he commanded. His vessel and he were one. He was 
the soul of it. On the question of tlie monster there was no 
doubt in his mind, and he would not allow the existence of 
the animal to be disputed on board. He believed in it. as 
certain good womoii believe in tlie leviatlinn — ^l)y faith, not 
bj' reason. The monster did exist, and he had sworn to rid 
the seas of it. Either Captain Farragut would kill the nar- 
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^\hal, or the narwhal would kill the captain. There was no 
third course. 

The officers on board shared the opinion of their chief. 
They were ever chatting, discussing, and calculating the 
various chances of a meeting, watching narrowly the vast 
surface of the ocean. IMore than one took up his quarters 
voluntarilj’ in the cross-trees, who would have cursed such 
a berth under any other circumstances. As long as the sun 
described its daily coui-se, the rigging was crowded with 
sailors, whose feet were bunrt to such an extent by the heat 
of the deck as to render it unbearable; still the Abraham 
Lincoln had not yet breasted the suspected waters of the 
Pacific. As to the ship's company, they desired nothing 
better than to meet the unicorn, to harpoon it, hoist it on 
board, and despatch it. They watched the sea with eager 
attention. 

Besides. Captain Parragut had spoken of a certain sum 
of two thousand dollars, set apart for whoever should first 
sight the monster-, were he cabin-boy, common seaman, or 
officer. '■ 

I leave you to judge how eyes were used on board the 
Abraham Lincoln. 

For my own part I was not behind the others, and left 
to no one my share of daily observations. The frigate 
might have been called the Argus, for a hundred reasons 
Onlj' one amongst us, Conseil, seemed to protest by his 
indifference against the question which so interested us all 
and seemed to be out of keeping '\vith the general enthusiasm" 
on board. 

I have said that Captain Farrngut had carefully provided 
his ship with every apparatus for catching the gigantic ceta- 
cean. No whaler had ever been better ai-med. We possessed 
every known engine, from the harpoon thrown by the hand 
to the barbed arrows of the blunderbuss, and the explosive 
balls of the duck-gun. On the forecastle lay the perfectioi^ 
of a breech-loading gun, very thick at the breech, and verv 
narrow in the bore, the model of %vhich had been in the 
Exhibitioii of 1867. This precious weapon of American 
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origin: could tlirow ease a conical .projectile, of nine . 
pounds to a mean distance of ten. miles. 

; Tlius the Abraliam, Lincoln- wanted for no' means of de- ; 
stfuction; and,,Avhat was better still she had on board Ned 
/ Land, the prince of harpooners. ' ' ; 

■ Ned Land was a Canadian, with’ an uncommon quickness ; 

' ;of hand, and who knew no equal in his dangerous occupation. / 

■ skill, coolness, audacity, and - cunning lie possessed in a . ■ 
‘superior degree, and it must be a cunning whale to escape 

V, the. stroke of his harjDoon. . • ... . - 

Ned Land was about forty years of age; he was a tall •, 
man (more, than six feet high),, stpngly. built, gf aye and 
taciturn, occasionally violent, and very passionate when cori- 
Vtradicted. His person attracted attention, but above all the . . 

,, .boldness of his look, which gave a singular exjiression to his . ’ 

';'facei;, ■■ ■ ..’./V;-; , 

; ■ IVlio; calls himself Canadian calls Himself French; and,, 
little .communicative as Ned .Land was, I must . admit that 
he took, a cei-tain liking formie. M3/ nationality )L-ew him . 
to me, no doubt. It was an opportunity^ for. him to talk, and ., . 
for me to hear, that old lariguage>f Rabelais, which is still . 
in use in some Canadian provinces^. The hai'pooner’s family 
was originally' from Quebec, and was already a tribe of hardy - 
fishermen wHeri this town belonged .to France. V ; , , 

/ Little by. little, Ned Land acquired , a taste for chatting, ' 
and Idbyed.to hear the recital of his adventures in the ymlar 
seas; ,Hc related his , fisln'ng, and his : combats, wth natural ' : 

. poetry, of expression ; his recital took the form of ah epic ; 

poem, and I seemed to be listening to a, Canadian Honier ^ 
singing the Iliad of the regions .of the Noidh. ; , 

I am porti-ayirig this hardy companion as I really knew. ' ■ 
him. We are old frieiids now, united in that unchangeable 
, friendship which is born and cemented amidst extreme dan- : 

gers. Ah, bi-aye Ned! I ask no nibre than to live a Kimdred " 
/ years longer, That I may have more .time to dwell the longer ; ; 

■ on ypur’inemory.:.'vV .b ■ ■ ’':■■■ -iT'- ' T v-'T- ; 

Nqw, what was Ned Land*s‘bpiniqn upon the question of ■ ' 

■ the marine monster.? I must admit that he did not believe in ' 

. the unicora, and was thepniy' one oh board who did not share , . 
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that universal conviction. He even avoided the subject, u'liich 
I one day thought it my duty to press upon him. One mag- 
nificent evening, the SOlh July (that is to say, three weehs 
after our departurel, the frigate Avas abreast of Cape Blanc, 
tliirty miles to leeward of tlie coast of Patagonia. We had 
crossed the tropic of Capricorn, and the Straits of Magellan 
opened less than seven hundred miles to the south. Before 
eight days were over the Abraham Lincoln would be plough- 
ing the waters of the Pacific. 

Seated on the poop, Xcd Band and I were chatting of one 
thing and another as we looked at this Tnysterious sea, whose 
great depths had up to this time been* inaccessible to the 
eye of man. I naturally led up the conversation to the giant 
unicorn, and examined tlie various chances of success or 
failure of the expedition. But, seeing that Ned Land let me 
speak without saying too much liimself, I pressed him more 
closely. 

‘Well, Ned,-’ said I, “is it possible that you are not con- 
vinced of the existence of this cetacean that we are follow- 
ing? Have you any particular reason for beino- so 
incredulous?"’ 

Tlie harpooner looked at me fixedly for. some moments 
before answering, struck his broad forehead with his hand 
(a habit of his), as if to collect liimself, and said at la*t 
“Perhaps I have, ilr. Aronnax.” 

“But, Ned, you. a whaler by profession, familiarised until 
all the great marine mammalia — you ought to be the last 
to doubt under such circumstances !” 

“That is just what deceives you. Professor,” replied 
Ned. “As a whaler I have followed many a cetacean, har- 
pooned a great number, and killed several: hut, however 
strong or well-armed they may have been, neither their tails 
nor their weapons would have been able even to scratch the 
iron plates of n steamer.” 

“But, Ned, they tell of ships which the teeth of the nar- 
whal have pierced tlirough and through."’ 

‘Wooden ships — ^that is possible,” replied the Canadian, 
“but I have never seen it done; and, until further proof, I 
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, ; deny that- whales, cetaceans, or, sea-unicprris\c6uld: ever .pro- 
■ duce-the elfect.you desciTbe.”-'- ' , • ' 

“Well, Ned, I repeat' it with a conviction resting- on .the 
logic of facts; I believe in the existence of a mammal power- : 
fully orgariisedy belonging to the biancli of vertebrata^ like ' 
the whales, the cachalots, or the dolphins, and furnished . 
with a librn of defence of great penetrating power.” ; 

“Hum!” said the harpooner, shaking his head vdth the: 
air of a man who would not be convinced. ’ : 

“Notiice one tiling, my worthy Canadian,” I resumed. “If • 
'such an animal is in existence, if it inhabits the depths of' 
the ocean, if it frequents the strata lying miles below the 
surface; of the water, it must hecassarilj' possess an,orga.nisa- ; 
'. tion the strength of wliich would -deW all comparison.” . • 

: “And why this powerful, organisation .P” demanded, .Ned. 

“Because it requires incalculable strength to keep , one’s . 
self in these strata and resist their pressure. Xisten to me. 
Let us admit that the pressure of the atmosphere ; is repre- 
sehted by the weight, of a colurari of water tliiHyTtwo feet 
high. In realiW the column of water would be shorter; .as 
we are speaking of sea water, the density of wlu'ch is greater 
tliah that of fiysh water. Very well, when you dive, Ned, as 
mahy times 32 feet of water as thei-e are above you, so man}’’ 
tiineh does yoiir, body bear a pressure equal to that of the . 
atmosphere, that is to saj'-, 15 lb! for each square inch of its. 
surface. It follows, tlm'h, that at 320 feet tins pressure equals 
that of 10 atmospheres, of 100 atmospheres at 3,200 ‘ feet; 
and: of 1,000 atniosphei’es at 32,000 feet,, that is, about; 6 - 
miles ;:which is equivjJent to saying that if you could attain 
tliis depth in the ocean, each square three-eighths of ah inch 
of. the, surf ace of your bod}^ would bear a pi’essure of .5,600 
lb. :j^i ! my brave; Ned, do yoii know how many square inches 
you carry oh the surface of your body. / 

' “I'haye ho.idea,-.Miv Ar6nnaxl”' 

“About 6,500; and as in reality the a,tmospheric pressure 
is about 15 lb. to the square inch, your 6,500 square inches , 
bear at this, moment a pressure of 97,500 lb.” ^ , , 

r'.' ‘AViflwmt ■mv ■neVc.eivinn* if?*’, ■ - 
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‘‘Witliout your perceiving it. And if you are not cruslied 
by such a pressure, it is because tbe air penetrates the in- 
terior of your body vnth equal pressure. Hence perfect 
equilibrium between the interior and exterior pressure, wliich 
tlms neub-alise each other, and which allows you to bear it 
without inconvenience. But in the water it is another tiling.” 

“Yes, I understand," replied Ned, becoming more atten- 
tive; “because the water surrounds me, but does not pene- 
trate.” 

“Precisdy, Ned: so tliat at 39 feet beneatli the surface of 
the sea you would undergo a pressure of 97.500 lb. ; at 320 
feet, ten times that pressure; at 3,900 feet, a hundred times 
that pressure ; lastly, at 32,000 feet, a thousand times tliat 
pressure would be 97,500,000 lb. — ^that is to sav, that you 
would lie flattened as if you had been drawn from the plates 
of a hydraulic machine !” 

“The devil 1” exclaimed Ned. 

“Very well, my worthy harpooner, if some vertebrate, 
several hundred yards long, and large in propoi-tion, can 
maintain itself in such depths — of those whose surface is 
represented by millions of square inches, that is bv tens of 
millions of pounds, we must estimate the pressure tliev 
undergo. Consider, then, what must be the resistance of 
their hony structure, and the strengtli of their organisation 
to withstand such pressure!” 

“Wliy!” exclaimed Ned Band, “they must be made of 
iron plates eigbl inches tliich, like the armoured frigates.” 

“As you say, Ned. Jtnd tliink what destruction such a 
mass would cause, if hurled with the speed of an express 
train against the liull of a vessel,” 

“Yes — certainly — ^perhax>s,” replied the Canadian, 
shaken by these figtires, but not yet willing to*give in. 

‘•Well, have I convinced you?” 

‘‘Yon h.'uc convinced me of one thing, sir, which is that, 
if such animals do exist at tbe bottom of the seas, ihoy 
must necessarily he as strong ns v'ou say.” 

‘Tint if they do not exist, mine obstinate harpooner. how 
explain t!ie accident to the Scotia:" 
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CHAPTER V 

AT A VENTURE 

The voyage of the Abraham Lincoln was for a long time 
marked by no special incident. But one circumstance hap- 
pened wliich showed the wonderful dextei-ity of Ned Land, 
and proved what confidence we might place in him. 

The 30th of June, the frigate spoke some American 
whalei’s, from whom we learned that they knew nothing about 
the narwhal. But one of them, the captain of the Monroe, 
knovnng that Ned Land had shipped on board the Abraham 
Lincoln, begged for his help in chasing a whale they had in 
sight. Commander Farragut, desirous of seeing Ned Land 
at work, gave him permission to go on board the Monroe. 
And fate served our Canadian so well that, instead of one 
whale, he harpooned tv\'o with a double blow, striking one 
straight to the heart, and catcliing the other after some 
minutes’ pursuit. ’ 

Decidedly, if the monster ever had to do with Ned Land’s 
harpoon, I would not bet in its favour. 

The frigate skirted the south-east coast of America vuth 
great rapidity. The 3rd of July we were at the opening of 
the Straits of Magellan, level with Cape Vierges. But Com- 
mander Farragut would not take a tortuous passage, but 
doubled Cape Horn. 

The ship’s crew agreed with him. And certainly it was 
possible that they might meet the narwhal in this narrow 
pass. Many of the sailors affirmed that the monster could 
not pass there, ‘'that he was too big for that !” 

The 6th of July, about three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Abraham Lincoln, at fifteen miles to the south, doubled the 
solitary island, this lost rock at the extremity of the Ameri- 
can continent, to vhich some Dutch sailors gave the name 
of their native town, Cape Horn. The course was taken 
towards the north-west, and the next day the screw of the 
frigate was at last beating the waters of the Pacific. 

“Keep your eyes open!” called out the sailoi’s. 

And they wcJ-e opened widely. Both eyes and glasses, a 
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little dazzled, it is true, Ijy the prospect of two thousand 
dollars, had not an instant’s repose. 

I m 3 ’self, for whom monej* had no charms, was not the 
least attentive on board. Giving but few minutes to m\ 
meals, but a few hours to sleep, indifferent to either rain, or 
sunshine, I did not leave the poop of the vessel. Now leaning 
on the netting of the forecastle, now on the taffrail, I 
devoured with eagerness the soft foam whicli whitened the 
sea as far as the eye could reach; and how often have I 
shared the emotion of the majority of the crew, when some 
capricious whale raised its black back above the waves ! The 
poop of the vessel was crowded on a moment. The cabins 
poured forth a torrent of sailors and officers, each with heav- 
ing breast and troubled e 3 'e watching the course of the ceta- 
cean. I looked and looked till I was nearly blind, wliilst 
Conseil kept repeating in a calm voice : 

‘Tf, sir. you would not squint so much, you would see 
better’ !” 

But vain excitement! The Ahraliam Lincoln checked its 
speed and made for the animal signalled, a simple whale, 
or common cachalot, whicli soon disappeared amidst a storm 
of abuse. , 

But the weather was good. The voyage was being accom- 
plished under the most favom’able auspices. It was then tlie 
bad season in Australia, the July of that zone correspond- 
ing to our January- in Europe, but the sea was beautiful 
and easily scanned round a vast circumference. 

The 20th of Jul 3 ', the tropic of Capricora was cut by 10.5° 
of longitude, and the 27th of the same month we crossed 
the Equator on the llOlh meridian. This passed, the frigate 
took a more decided westcrli' direction, and scoured the cen- 
tral waters of the Pacific. Commander Eai-ragut tliought, 
and with reason, that it was better to remain in deep water 
and keep clear of continents or islands, which the beast itself 
seemed to shun (perhaps because there was not enough water 
for him! suggested the greater part of the crew). Tlie 
frigate passed at some distance from the ^larquesas and the 
Sandwich Islands, crossed the tropic of Cancer, and made 
for the China Seas. We were on the theatre of the last diver- 
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sions of tlie monster: and, to say truth, we no longer lived 
on board. The entire ship’s crew were undergoing a nervous 
excitement, of Avhiclx I can give no idea : thej^ could not eat, 
they could not sleep — ^twenty times a day, a misconception or 
an optical illusion of some sailor seated on the taffrail, would 
cause dreadful perspirations, and these emotions, twenty 
times repeated, kept us in a state of excitement so violent 
that a reaction was unavoidable. 

And truly, reaction soon showed itself. Tor three months, 
during which a day seemed an age, the Abraham Lincoln 
furrowed all the waters of the Northern Pacific, running at 
whales, making sharp de\nations from her course, veering 
suddenly from one tack to another, stopping suddenly, put- 
ting on steam, and backing ever and anon at the risk of 
deranging her machinery, and not one point of the J apanese 
or American coast was left unexplored. 

The warmest partisans of the enterprise now became its 
most ardent detractors. Reaction mounted from the crew 
to the captain hunself, and certainly, had it not been for the 
resolute determination on the part of Captain Parragut, 
the frigate would have headed due southAvard. This useless 
search could not last much longer. The Abraham Lincoln 
had nothing to reproach herself AAuth, she had done her best 
to succeed. Never had an American ship’s crew showi more 
zeal or patience; its failure could not be placed to their 
charge — -Hiere remained nothing hut to return. 

Tins was represented to the commander. The sailors could 
not hide their discontent, and the service suffered. I wiU not 
say there AA'as a mutiny on board, but after a reasonable 
period of obstinacy, Captain Parragut (as Columbus did) 
asked for three da3fs’ patience. If in tliree daj’^s the monster 
did not appear, the man at the helm should gi^’e three turns 
of the Avhed, and the Abraham Lincoln AA'ould make for the 
Eui'opean seas. 

This promise yvas made on the 2nd of November. It had 
the effect of ralljnng the ship’s crew. The ocean Avas Avatched 
Avitli rencAved attention. Each one AAUshed for a last glance 
in which to sum up his remembrance. Glasses were used with 
feverish actiA^t 3 ^ It AAms'a grand defiance giA’en to the giant 
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nar\^hal, and lie could scarcely fail to answer the summons 
and “appear.*’ 

Two days passed, the steam was at half pressure ; a thou- 
sand schemes were tried to attract the attention, and stimu- 
late the apathy of the animal in case it should be met in 
those parts. Large quantities of bacon uere trailed in the 
wake of tlie ship, to the great satisfaction (I must say) of 
the sharks. Small craft radiated in all directions round the 
Ahrahavi Lincoln as she lay to, and did not leave a spot of 
the sea unexplored. But the night of the 4;tli of November 
arrived without the unveiling of this submarine mystery. 

The next day, the 5tli of November, at twelve, the delay 
would (morally speaking) expire: after that time, Com- 
mander FaiTagut, faitliful to his promise, was to turn the 
course to the south-east and abandon for ever the northern 
regions of the Pacific. 

The frigate was then in 31° 15' N. lat. and 136° 42' E. 
long. The coast of Japan still remained less than tno hun- 
dred miles to leeward. Night was approaching. They had 
just struck eight hells: large clouds veiled the face of the 
moon, then in its fir.st quarter. The sea undulated peaceably 
under the stem of the vessel. 

At that moment I was leaning forward on the starboard 
netting. Council, standing near me, was looking straight 
before him. The crew, perched in the ratlines, examined the 
hu ri/on %vhich contracted and darkened by degrees. Officers 
with their night glasses scoured the gro\nng darkness: some- 
time'' the ocean sparkled under the rays of the moon, which 
da tied Ijctwccn two clouds, then all trace of light was lost 
in the d.arkncss. 

In looking at Conscil. I could sec he was undergoing a 
little of the general influence. At least I thought so. Perhaps 
for the first time his nerves STbratod to a sentiment of 
curitHily. 

“Come, Con«eil.” <aid I, “this is the lost chance of pocket- 
ing the two thoti'and dollars." 

“May 1 be pemiiltrd to ray, sir," replied Conscil. “that 
I inner reckoned on gctliag the prire: and, had the govern- 
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went of the Union offered a hundred thousand dollars, it 
noiild have been none tlie poorer.'* 

“You are rigid. Consoi!. It is a foolisli affair after all, and 
one upon xvhich we entered loo lightly. What time lost, what 
Uhcless emotions! 'We should have been back in France six 
months ago.'* 

“In your little i-oom, sir,’’ replied Conseil, “and in your 
museum, sir: and I should have already classed all your 
fossils, air. And the Ifabiroussa would have been installed in 
its cage in the Jardin des' Plantes, and have dravn all the 
curious people of the capital !*’ 

“As 3'Qu say, Conseil. I fancy ne shall I’un a fair chance 
of being laughed at for our pains.” 

“That’s tolerably certain,” replied Conseil, quietly; “I 
think they will make fun of you, sir. And, must I say 
it 

“Go on, my good friend,’’ 

“Well, sir, you will only get your deserts.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘^Vhen one has tlic honour of being a savant as you are, 

sir. one .should not expose one’s self to ” 

Conseil had not time to finish his compliment. In the midst 
of general silence a voice had just been heard. It xvas the 
voice of Ned Land shouting; 

“Look out there! The very thing we are looking for — 
on our weather beam!” 


CHAPTER YI 

AT rttEE STEiVM; 

At Tjehs cry the Avhole ship’s crew hurried towards the 
liarpoouer — commander, officers, masters, sailors, cabin- 
boys; even the engineers left tlieir engines, and the stokers 
their furnaces. 

Tlie order to stop her had been given, and the frigate 
now simply x\cnt on by her own momentum. The darkness 
was then profound, and, however good the Canadian’s eyes 
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were, I asked m^-self how he had managed to see, and what 
he liad been able to see. IM}’ heart beat as if it would break. 
But Ned Land was not mistaken, and we all perceived the 
object he pointed to. At two cables’ length from the Abra- 
ham Lincoln, on the starboard quarter, the sea seemed to be 
illuminated all over. It was not a mere phosphoric phenom- 
enon. The monster emerged some fathoms from the water, 
and then throw out that very intense but mysterious light 
mentioned in the report of several captains. This magnif- 
icent irradiation must have been produced bv an agent of 
great shining power. Tlie luminous pai-l traced on the sea an 
immense oval, much elongated, the centre of which con- 
densed a burning heat whose overpowering brilliancy died 
out by successive gradations. 

•Tt is only a massing of phosphoric particles,’’ cried one 
of the officers. 

“Xo, sir. certainly not,’’ I replied. “That brightness is 
of an essentially electrical nature. Besides, see. see fit moves: 
it is moving forwards, backwards; it is darting towards us!” 
A general cry aimse from the frigate. 

“Silence 1” said the captain. “Up ^'^ith the helm, reverse 
the engines.” 

The steam was shut off, and the Abraham Lincoln, beat- 
ing to ]>ort, described a semicircle. 

“Right the helm, go ahead.” cried the captain. 

These orders were executed, and the frigate moved rapidlv 
from the burning light. 

I was mistaken. She tried to sheer off, but the super- 
naUxral animal approached with a velocity double her own. 

tVe gasped for breath. Stupefaction more than fear made 
us dumb find motionless. The animal gained on us. sporting 
with the waves. It made the round of the frigate, which was 
then making fourteen knots, and enveloped it with its electric 
rings like luminous du.sl. 

Then il moved aw*ay tw'o or Ibrcq miles, leaving a phos- 
phorcsecnl track, like those volumes of steam tiiat the 
express trains leave liehind. All at once from the dark line 
of the horizon wlutbcr it retired to gain its momentum, the 
inon*.tcr rudied suddenly towards the Ahrahnm Lincoln witli 
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alarming rapidit}*, stopped suddenly about twenty feet from 
the hull, and died out — ^not diving under the water, for its 
brLllianc3f did not abate — ^but suddenly*, and as if the source 
of this brilliant emanation was exhausted. Tlien it re- 
appeared on the other side of the vessel, as if it had turned 
and slid under the hull. Any moment a collision might have 
occurred which would have been fatal to us. However, I was 
astonished at the manoeu\Tes of the frigate. She hed and did 
not attach. 

On the captain’s face, general^ so impassive, was an ex- 
pression of unaccountable astonishment. 

“]\Ir. Aronnax,” he said, “I do not know with what for- 
midable being I have to deal, and I will not imprudentlj- risk 
my frigate in tlie midst of this darkness. Besides, how attack 
tins unknown thing, how defend one’s self from it? Wait 
for daylight, and tlie scene will change.” 

^Wou have no further doubt, captain, of the nature of 
the animal?” 

“No, sir; it is evidently a gigantic narwhal, and an 
electric one.” 

“Perhaps,” added I, “one can only approach it with a 
torpedo.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the captain, “if it possesses such 
dreadful power, it is the most terrible animal tliat ever was 
created. That is why, sir, I must be on mj’ guard.” 

The crew were on their feet all night. No one thought of 
sleep. The Abraham Lincoln, not'being able to struggle with 
such vclocitj^, had moderated its pace, and sailed at half 
speed. For its part, the narwhal, imitating the frigate, let 
the waves rock it at •will, and seemed decided not to leave the 
scene of the straggle. Towards midnight, however, it dis- 
‘ appeared, or, to use a more appropriate term, it “died out” 
like a large glow-worm. Had it fled? One could only feai', not 
hope it. But at seven minutes to one o’clock in the morning a 
deafening whistling was heard, like that produced by a body 
' of water rushing with great violence. 

The captain, Ned Land, and I were then on the poop, 
eagerly peering through the profound darkness. 
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“Xed Land.’’ aslced the commander, “yon hare ' often 
heard the roaring of whales?” 

‘‘Often, sir; but never such whales the sight of wliich 
brought me in two thousand dollars. If I can only approach 
ndthin four harpoons* length of iti” 

“But to approach it,” said the commander, “I ought to 
put a whaler at your disposal?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“That '(rill be trifling with the lives of my men.” 

“And mine too,” simply said the harpooner. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning, the burning light 
reappeared, not less intense, about five miles to windward 
of the Abraham Lincoln. Notwithstanding the distance, 
and the noise of the wind and sea, one lieard distinctly the 
loud strokes of the animal's tail, and even its panting breath. 
It seemed that, at the moment that the enormous narwhal 
had come to take breath at the surface of the water, the air 
was engulfed in its lungs, like the steam in the vast cvhnders 
of a macliine of two thousand horse-power. 

“Huml” thought I, “a whale with the strenoifi 
cavalry regiment would be a pretty whale!” 

We wore on the qui vivc till daylight, and prepared for the 
combat. The fishing implements were laid along the ham- 
mock nettings. The second lieutenant loaded the blunder- 
busses. which coidd throw Ivarpoons to the distance of a 
mile, and long duck-guns, -with explosive bullets, which in- 
flicted niortal wounds even to the most terrible animals Ne<l 

Land contented himself with .sharpening his harpoon- a 

terrible weapon in his hands. 

At six o’clock day began to break; and, with the 
glimmer of light, the electric light of the namvbal disa*"^ 
peared. At seven o’clock the day was sufficiently advanced, 
but a very tliick .sea fog obscured our view, and the best spv 
glasses could not pierce it. That caused di.sappointment 
.anger. 

I climbed the inizen-mnst. Some officers were already 
;>erclicd on the mast-heads. At eight o'clock the fog |aV 
lieavih- on the va%cs, and it.s thick scrolls rose little by fim' 
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The horizon /grew wider and clearer at the same time. Sud- 
denly, just as on the day before, Ned Land’s voice was heard : 

; “The tiling itself on the -port quai-ter !” cried the . har- 
pooner. v,; ^ ^ ■, 
Every eye was turned towards the point indicated. There, 
a mile and- a half from the frigate, a long blacldsh body 
emorged a yard above the waves. Its . tail, Anolently agitated, 
produced a considerable eddj'. Never did a tail beat the sea 
; with such violence. An immense track, of dazzling whiteness,; 
' marked the passage ,, of the animal, and described a long 
; curve.'' . 
- The frigate approached the cetacean. I examined it thbr- 
oughly.:'"--, ^ . . . ' ' ' 

’ ; The reports of the iS7ia«/non and of the jETcZnefia had 
' rather exaggerated its size, and I estimated, its length at 

• only two hundred and fifty feet. As to its dimensions, I could 
..only conjecture them to be admirably proportioned.. 'TOiile I 
watched this phenomenon, two jets of steam and water were ; 

• ejected from its yehts, and rose to the height of 120 feet; , 
thus i ascertained ife why. of . breathing. I concluded defi- 

' nitely that it belonged to the vertebrate branch, class mam- 
:.‘.maliaJ ' \ .. 

■ The crew w'aited impatiently for their chief’s orders. The 
latter, after haying observed^the animal attentively, called . 
■the engineer. The engineer ran. to hiin. . . . 

. ' ■ “Sir,” said the commander, “jmu have steam up?” . , 
.“Yes, sir,” answered the engineei". 

; .“Well, make up youriires and put, .on all steam.” .. . . : , 

• .Three, hurrahs greeted tliis order. .The time for : . the 

: struggle had .aiwived. Some moments after, the two funnels ;. 
of the frigate . vomited torrents of black smoke, and the 
-bridge quaked under thg trembling of the boilers, ; ■ 

; Theyl&raZwvM Ai7zcoZ«, propelled by her wonderful screw, 
went straight at, the animal. The latter allowed it to come 
' r.^dthin lialf a cable’s .length ; ' then,- as ' if disdaining to dive, ■ 
.it took a httlef urn, and.stbpped'a- short distance off; 

., This pursuit lasted nearly: three-quarters .of ah Hour,. 

, without ,. the frigate gaining two yards on the cetacean. , It 
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^vas quite evident that at that rate vre should never come 
up %rit}i it. 

‘•Well, Mr. Laud,*' ashed the captain, “do you ad^•ise me 
to put the boats out to sear" 

“Xo. sir,”-' replied Xed Land ; “because n e shall not take 
tliat beast easily." 

“What shall we do then 

“Put on more steam if a-ou can, sir. With your leave, I 
mean to post myself under the bowsprit, and, if we get witliin 
hai-pooning distance, I shall throw my hai-poon.”’ 

“Go, Xed,-' said the captain. “Engineer, put on more 
pressure.” 

Xed Land went to his post. The fires were increased, the 
screw revolved forty-three limes a minute, and the steam 
130ured out of the valves. We heaved the log, and calculated 
that the Ahraliam Lincoln was going at the rate of ISH 
miles an hour. 

But the accursed animal swam at tlie same speed. 

For a whole hour the frigate kept up this pace, -ivithout 
gaining sis feet. It was humiliating for one of the swiftest 
sailers in the American na\-y. A stubborn anger seized the 
crew; the sailors abused the monster, who, as before, dis- 
dained to answer them ; the captain no longer contented liim- 
self with twisting his beard — lie gnawed it. 

The engineer was called again. 

“You have turned full steam on?” 

“Yas, sir,” replied the engineer. 

The speed of the Ahraliam Lincoln increased. Its masts 
trembled down to their stepping holes, and the clouds of 
smoke could hardly find way out of tlie narrow funnels 
They heaved the log a second time. ^ 

•‘Well?” asked the captain of the man at the wheel. 
“Xineteen miles and tlirce-tcnths, sir.” 

“Clap on more steam.” 

The engineer obeyed. The manometer showed ten degrees 
But the cetacean grew n’arm itself, no doubt; for without 
straining itself, it made 19%o miles. 

What a pursuit! Xo, I cannot describe the emotion that 
\-ibrated through me. Xed Land kept his post, harpoon in 
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hnud. Several times the animal let ns gain upon it. — ^“We 
shall catch it! we shall catch it!” cried the Canadian. But 
^nst as he was going to strike, the cetacean stole away with 
a rapidity that could not be estimated at less than thirty 
miles an hour, and even dui'ing our maximum of sijeed, it 
bullied tlie frigate, going round and round it. A cry of fury 
broke from everyone ! 

At noon we wore no further advanced than at eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

The captain then decided to take more direct means. 

“Ah!” said he, “that animal goes quicker than the Ahra- 
ham Lincoln. 'V'ery well! we ndll see whether it will escape 
these conical bullets. Send 3mur men to the forecastle, sir.” 

The forecastle gun was immediately loaded and slewed 
round. But the shot passed some feet above the cetacean, 
which was half a mile off. 

“Another, more to the right,” cried the commander, “and 
five dollars to whoever nill hit that infernal beast.” 

An old gunner with a grey beard — that I can see now — 
with steadj' eye and grave face, went up to the gun and took 
a long aim. A loud report was heard, ■nith which were mingled 
the cheers of the crew. 

The bullet did its woi-k ; it liit the animal, and, sliding off 
the rounded surface, was lost in tivo miles depth of sea. 

The chase began again, and the captain, leaning towai-ds 
me, said: 

“I will pursue tliat beast till my frigate bursts up.” 

“Yes,” answered I; “and you will be quite right to do it.” 

I wished the beast would exliaust itself, and not be in- 
sensible to fatigue like a steam engine. But it Avas of no use. 
Hours passed, without its showing anj’ signs of exhaustion. 

However, it must be said in praise of the Abraham Lin- 
coln that she struggled on indefatigablj*. I cannot reckon 
the distance she made under three hundred miles during this 
unlucky day, Novembei’ the 6th. But night came on, and 
over-shadowed the rough ocean. 

Now I thought our expedition was at an end, and that 
we should never again see the extraordinary animal. I Avas 
mistaken. At ten minutes to eleven in the evening, the elec- 
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S Tvindward of the frigate, 

pure, as intense as during the preceding night. 

da?s worr perhaps, tired inth its 

of the w-a\4s Xn^ ’ ^ itself float witli the undulation 

slcam.Tnd adTOMrf ’"'P* "? 

%crsarv'. It is nn vo,. 4.1 • awake its ad- 

occau whales so sound IsWo « 

attacked, and Xcd Land harfl^’''^ ^ successfullr 

iug its sleep. The CanaLt 

under the bowsprit. ^ ^ ^ 

lengths irom th^^’anhnll^ and 'fSf ' 

Inmthed; a deep silence xXo one 

a hundred feet from Sc 

increased and dazzled our eyes. ^ 

At tins inoinent, lenuin^^ nn fiirs 
below me Ned Land grappling the bulirark, I saw 

brandishing his tcrribl?^barpoon 4,'" 

twenty feet from the motionless animal 
slrnightcned, and the hasiioon was them r" ^ 
sonorous stroke of the weapon, whieli crJ ?’ ^ 
a bard body. The clretric light went out^srii” 1 ’^''^ struck 
enormous waterspouts broke o^or the bridl nflf’ ?? 
rusbmg bke a torrent from stem to stem o^erff ^ 
and breaking Uie lashings of the .spars '^ , men, 

lowed, and, Ibrmvn over llic rail wiu'iout havT’^^? 
myself, I fell into the se.a. “ff time to stop 


VliAPTEIi YU 

i >'KN<n% N sprotr„s or whaee 

lus untxpccled fall so stunned tne that I have n„ , 
mv^lic. tm.n of my sensations at tim time. I at ^ 
<|.mn to a deptii of al^nsl twenty fet't. I .am a gaa4 slfimiwr 
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(tliougli TOthout pretending to rival Byron or Edgar Poe, 
who were masters of the art), and in that plunge I did not 
lose my presence of mind. Two vigorous strokes brought me 
to the surface of the water. fii‘st cai-e was to look for the 
frigate. Had the crew seen me disappear.? Had tlie Abraham 
Lincoln veered round.? Would the captain put out a boat.? 
hlight I hope to be saved.? 

The darkness was intense. I caught a glimpse of a black 
mass disappearing in the east, its beacon lights dying out in 
the distance. It was the frigate ! I was lost. 

“Help, help !” I shouted, swimming towards the Abraham 
Lincoln in desperation. 

My clothes encumbered me; they seemed glued to my 
body, and paralysed my movements. 

I was sinking ! I was suffocating ! 

“Help!” 

This was my last cry. My mouth filled with water; I 
struggled against being drawn down the abyss. Suddenly 
my clothes were seized by a strong hand, and I felt myself 
quickly drawn up to the surface of the sea ; and I heard, yes, 
I heard these wnrds pronounced in m}’^ ear : 

“If master would be so good as to lean on my shoulder, 
master would swim with much gi’eater ease.” 

I seized with one hand my faithful Conseil’s arm. 

“Is it you.?” said I, “you?” 

“IMyself,” answ^ered Conseil; “and waiting master’s 
orders.” 

“That shock threw' jnu as well as me into the sea?” 

“No ; but, being in my master’s service, I followed him.” 

The worthy fellow thought that was but natuinl. 

“And the frigate?” I asked. 

“The frigate?” replied Conseil, turning on his back; “I 
think that master had better not count too much on hei'.” 

“You tliink so?” 

“I say that, at the time I threw' myself into the sea, I 
heard the men at the wiieel say, ‘The screw' and the rudder 
are broken.’ ” 

“Broken?” 

“Yes, broken by the monster’s teeth. It is the only injury 
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the Abraham Lincoln has sustained. But it is a bad look-out 
for us — she no longer ansn'ers her helm.” 

“Then ^ve are lost !” 

“Perhaps so,” calml}’ answered Conseil. “However, we 
have still several hours before us, and one can do a good deal 
in some hours.” 

Ckraseil's imperturbable coolness set me up again. I swam 
more sagorously ; but, cramped by my clothes, which stuck 
to me like a leaden weight, I felt great difiiculty in bearing 
up. Conseil saw this. 

“Will master let me make a slit?” said he; and, slippmg 
an open knife under my clothes, he ripped them up from 
top to bottom very rapidly. Then he cleverly slipped tlicm 
oif me, while I swam for both of us. 

Then I did the same for Conseil, and we continued to sv-dm 
near to each othei'. 

Nevertheless, our situation was no less terrible. Perhaps 
our disappearance had not been noticed ; and, if it had been, 
the frigate could not tack, being witliout its helm. Conseil 
argued on tliis supposition, and laid his plans accordingly. 
Tins quiet boy was perfectly self-possessed. We then decided 
that, as our only chance of safety was being picked up bv 
the Abraham Lincoln’s boats, we ought to manage so as to 
wait for them as long as possible. I resolved then to husband 
our strength, so that both should not be exhausted at the 
same time: and this is how we managed: while one of us 
lay on our hack, quite still, with arms crossed, and le^rs 
stretched out, the other would swim and push the other on 
in front. Tins towing business did not last more than ten 
minutes each ; and relieving each other thus, we could s^\om 
on for some hours, perhaps till day-break. Poor chance I but 
hope is so firmly rooted in the heart of man i l^Ioreover there 
were two of ns. Indeed I declare (though it may seem im- 
probable) if I sought to destroy all liop^ — if f wished to 
despair, I could not. 

The collision of the fr-igate with the cetacean had oc- 
curred about eleven o’clock in the evening before. I reckoned 
then we should have eight hours to swim before sunrise, an 
operation quite practicable if we relieved each other. The 
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sea, Tery calra, was in our favour. Sometimes I tried to pierce 
the intense darkness that was onh’ dispelled by the phos- 
phorescence caused Ijv our movements. I watched the 
luminous waves that broke over my Iiand, whose mirror-Hke 
surface was spotted srith silvery rings. One might have said 
that we were in a bath of quicksilver. 

Near one o’clock in the moniiug, I was scired ^vith dread- 
ful fatigue. IMy limbs stiffened under the strain of violent 
cramp. Conseil vas obliged to keep me up. and our pres- 
ervation devoh ed on him alone. I heard the poor boy pant ; 
Ins breathing I)ecame short and hurried. I found that he 
could not keep up much longer. 

“Leave me! leave me!” I said to lum. 

“Leave my master? Never!” replied he. “I would drown 
first.” 

Just then the moon appeared through the fringes of a 
thick cloud that the rind was driring to the east. The surface 
of the sea glittered with its raj’^s. Tin's kindly light reani- 
mated us. My head got better again. I looked at all points of 
thehorixon. I saw the frigate! She was five miles from us, and 
looked like a dark mass, hardly discernible. But no boats ! 

I would have cried out. But what good would it have been 
at such a distance ! IMy swollen lips could utter no sounds. 
Conseil could articulate some words, and I heard him repeat 
at intervals, “Help! help!” 

Our movements vere suspended for an instant; we lis- 
tened. It might be only a singing in the ear, but it seemed 
to me ns if a cry ansvered the cry from Conseil. 

“Did vou hear?” I murmured. 

“Yes! Yes!” 

And Conseil gave one more despairing cry. 

Tills lime there was no mistake ! A human voice responded 
to ours! Was it the voice of another unfortunate creature, 
abandoned in the middle of the ocean, some other victim of 
the shock sustained the vessel? Or rather was it a boat 
from the frigate, that was hailing us in the darkness? 

Conseil made a last effort, and, leaning on my shoulder, 
while I struck out in a desperate effort, he raised himself half 
out of the water, then fell back exhausted. 
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The Caiuiclinn’s last M'ortls produced a sudden revolution 
ill my brain. I wriggled mj'self quicklj- to the top of the 
being, or object, half out of the water, which seiwed us for 
a refuge. I kicked it. It was evidently a hard, iinjjenetrable 
body, and not the soft substance tliat forms the bodies of 
the great marine mammalia. But this hard body might be a 
bony covering, like tliat of the antediluvian animals; and I 
should be free to class this monster among ampliibious rep- 
tiles, such as tortoises or alligators. 

Well, no I the blacldsh back that supported me was smooth, 
polished, without scales. The blow produced a metallic 
sound ; and, incredible though it may be, it seemed, I might 
say, as if it was made of riveted plates. 

There was no doubt about it! This monster, this natural 
phenomenon that had puzzled the learned world, and over- 
thrown and misled the imagination of seamen of botli hemi- 
spheres, it must be owned Avas a still more astonishing 
phenomenon, inasmuch as it Avas a simply human construc- 
tion. 

We had no time to lose, howcA'er. We Avere Ijdng upon 
the back of a sort of submarine boat, vhich appeared (as 
far as I could judge) like a huge fish of steel. Ned Band’s 
mind A\'as made up on this point. Conseil and I could only 
agree Arith him. 

Just then a bubbling began at the back of this strange 
thing (avIucIi Avas evidentl3’^ propelled bj^ a scrcAv), and it 
began to moA'c. We had only just time to seize hold of the 
upper part, aa-IucIi rose about seven feet out of the Avater, 
and happiH’^ its speed AA'as not great. 

“As long as it sails horizontally,” muttered Ned Land, 
“I do not mind ; but, if it takes a fancj’ to diA'e, I would not 
give tvro straAvs for mj^ life.” 

The Canadian might haA'e said still less. It became really 
necessary to communicate Avitli the beings, whatever they 
AA'ere, shut up inside the macliine. I searched aU oA^er the 
outside for an aperture, a panel, or a manhole, to use a 
technical expression ; but the lines of the iron rb'ets, solidly 
driA'en into the joints of the iron plates, AA'ere clear and 
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lowed me.' At the bottom of i tiie ladder, a idoor opened, aiid 
.shut after us dmraediately witli a bang. : ' ; : . ; %, 

, We were alone. Where, I could hot say, hardly imagine; 
All yhs black, and sucli a dense black that, after, some min- 
utes, ray .eyes bad not, been able to discern even the faintest 
glimmer., ■- 

i.Meanwhile, Ned Land, furious at these pi'oceedings, gave' 
free vent to his indignation. : : 

“Confound it!” cried he, “here are people who come up to 
the Scotch for hospitalit}'. The3’ only just miss being can-- 
nibals. I should not be surprised at it, but I declare that 
' thej' shall not eat me mtlmut my protesting.” • ; >; 

;“CixIm yourself, fidend Ned, calm yourself,” replied Cori- 
.seilj quietty. “Do not cry out before j'ou are hurt. We are 
not quite done for j'ct.” , ' 

*‘Not quite,” shavplj' replied the Canadian, “hut W®tty 
near,-, at all events. Things look black; Happily, my 'bowie- 
knife I have still, and I can always see well enough to use it. 
The first of these pii'ates who lays a hand on me ~- — " 
“Do not excite yourself, Ned,” I said to tlie Jiafpooner, 
“and do not compromise us by useless violence. Who knows 
that they will not listen to us? Let us rather tryy to find out 
where we are.”' 

, ;I ^’oped about. In five steps i.eame to an iron wall, riiade 
of plates bolted together. Then turning back I.struck against 
a wooden table, , near wliich were ranged several stools. ' .The 
boards of tliis prison were concealed under a. thick 7 mat, 

; which deadened the noise of the feet. The bare walls revealed 
no trace of window or doon Coiiseil, going round the reverse 
way, met mcj and we went back to the middle of the cabin, 
which irieosui-ed about twenty feet b3" tenyAs to its height, 
Ned Land, in spite, of his . oivh great- height, coiild not 
,;,mcasure it.--- ■ ■■ y'-/- .i 

iHalf an hour had -already passed yithout quf . situation - 
being bettered, when the dense darkness suddenly gave way ", 

; to extreme light.. Our prison was suddenty. lighted, tbat is 
Wd say, it became filled with a luminous matter,; so .strong 
yihat 'Lcould .hot bear it at first. In its 'wluteness and interiy,'- 
sity I, recognised that electric, light)whicli pla3'dd . round'; the ' . 
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submarine boat like a magnificent plienomenon of phos- 
phorescence. After slmtting my eyes involuntarily, I opened 
ttiein, and saw that tins luminous agent came from a half 
globe, unpolished, placed m the roof of the cabin. 

stood in hood, 

selvS’ ” ^ 

seil.^^ master have patience,^ said the imperturbable Con- 
it mlrteWt^'^f of the cabin enabled me to examine 
It mmutelj. It only contained a table and five stools. The 
inMsible door might be hermetically sealed. No noise was 

into its depths.^ I could not guL 

met attrro^^ ^P-ed, and two 

robts? li ^;;1th 

moustache, a quick penetrating look, and the rivacTtv’which 
ch^actenscs the population of Southern France ^ 
ilie second stranger merits a more detailwl a ' • ^■ 

I made out his prevailing qualities directlv self 

-because his head was well set on his should/^ 

black eyes looked around with cold assurance- 

for his skin, rather pale, showed his cooW of'TT 

energy— evinced by the rapid contraction of his loftt l ’ 

and courage— because his deep breathing denoted 

power of lune^. great 

Whether this person was thirty-five oV fiftv vear« 

I could not say. He was tall, had a largo forehead cf,. 
nose, a clearly cut mouth, beautiful teetii, with fine + 
luinds. indicative of a higlily neia-ous temperament. Tin' 

WAS certainly the most admirable specimen I had ever 
One particular feature was his eyes, rather far from eeei 

other, and which could take in nearlv a quarter of +l/ 
horizon at once. ' • m oi tne 

This faculty— (I verified it later)— gave him a range of 
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X'ision far supcx’ior to Xcrl Land's. Wlicn thi.s stranger fixed 
upon an object, bis eyebrows met, his large eyelids closed 
around so as to contract the ratige of his vision, and he 
looked as if he magnified the 'objects lessened by di.stance. 
as if lie pierced those sheets of water so opaque to our eyes, 
and as if he rend the very depths of the seas. 

The two .stx-nngers. with caps made from the fur of the 
sea'otter, atid shod a-ith sea boot.s of seal’s skin, wei'e dressed 
in clothes of a partieular texture, which allowed free move- 
ment of the limbs. The taller of the two, evidently the chief 
on board, examined us with great attention, without saying 
a word; then, turning to his companion, talked with lum in 
an unknown tongue. It was a sonorous, harmonious, and 
flexible dialect, tlie vowels seeming to admit of very varied 
accentuation. 

The other replied by a shake of the head, and added two 
or three perfeeth'^ incomprehensible words. Then he seemed 
to question me by a look. 

I replied in good French that I did not know liis lan- 
guage; but he seemed not to understand me, and my situa- 
tion became more embarrassing. 

“If master were to tell our story,” said Conseil, “perhaps 
those gentlemen may understand some words.” 

I began to tell our ad\ entures, articulating each syllable 
clearly, and without omitting one single detail. I announced 
our names and rank, introducing in person Professor Aron- 
nax, lus sciwant Conseil, and master Ned Land, the har- 
pooner. 

The man with the soft calm eyes listened to me quietly, 
even politely, and with extreme attention; but nothing in 
his countenance indicated that be had understood ray story. 
^Vhen I finished, be said not a word. 

There remained one resource, to speak English. Perhaps 
they would know this almost universal language. I knew it 
— as well as the German language — well enough to read it 
fluently, but not to speak it correctly. But, anyhow, we must 
make ourselves understood. 

“Go on in your turn,” I said to the harpooner: “speak 
your best Anglo-Saxon, and try to do better than 1.”, 
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inclined to think that the commander and his companion 
were born in low latitudes. There is southern blood in them. 
Bui 1 cannot decide by their appearance whether they are 
Spaniards* Turks, Arabians, or Indians. As to their lan- 
t?ua" 0 , it is quite incomprehensible.'’ 

‘‘Tliere is the disadvantage of not knowing all languages,” 
said Conseil, ‘’or the disadvantage of not hn^^ng one univer- 
.snl laiiguagc.” 

As he said these words, the door opened. A steward en- 
tered. He brought us clothes, coats and trousers, made of 
n stuff I did not know. I hastened to dress mj^self, and my 
companions followed my example. During that time, the 
steward — dumb, perhaps deaf — ^liad arranged the table, and 
laid three plates. 

“This* is sonictbing like!'’ said Conseil. 

“Bab!’’ said the angry liai'pooner, “w'bat do you sup- 
j)osc they cat here? Tortoise liver, filleted sbai*k, and beef- 
steaks from seadogs.” 

“We shall see,” said Conseil. 

The dishes, of bell metal, were placed on the table, and 
we took our places. Undoubtedly we had to do •with civilised 
people, and, bad it not been for the electric light which 
flooded us, I could have fancied I was in the dining-room of 
the Adclphi Hotel at Liverpool, or at the Grand Hotel in 
Paris. I must say, however, that there w’as neither bread nor 
wine. The water was fresh and clear, but it was water and 
did not suit Ned Land’s taste. Amongst the dislies which 
were brought to us, I recognised several fish delicately 
dressed; but of some, although excellent, I could give no 
opinion, neither could I tell to what kingdom they belonged, 
w'hether animal or vegetable. As to the dinner-service, it wa? 
elegant, and in perfect taste. Each utensil — spoon, fork, 
knife, plate — ^liad a letter engraved on it, with a motto above 
it, of which this is an exact facsimile: 

aronmis isr aroBixi 

N 

i 

The letter N was no doubt the initial of the name of the 
enigmatical person wLo commanded at the bottom of the seas. 
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Ned and Conseil did not reflect naucli. They devoured the 
food, and I did likewise. I was, besides, reassured as to our 
fate ; and it seemed evident tbat our hosts would not let us 
die of want. 

However, everything has an end, everything passes awav, 
even the hunger of people who have not eaten for fifteen 
hours. Our appetites satisfied, we felt overcome vdth sleep. 
“Faith! I shall sleep well,” said Conseil. 

“So shall I,” replied Ned Land. 

]My two companions stretche<l themselves on the cabin 
carpet, and were soon sound asleep. For my oivn part too 
many thoughts crowded my brain, too many insoluble ques- 
tions pressed upon me, too many fancies kept my eves 
half open. Wliere were we? What strange power carried 
us on? I felt — or ratlier fancied I felt — ^the machine sink- 
ing down to the lowest beds of the sea. Dreadful nightmares 
beset me; I saw in these mysterious asylums a world of rm- 
knowm. animals, amongst which this submarine boat seemed 
to be of the same kind, li%Tng, mo^•ing, and formidable as 
they. Then my brain grew calmei*, my imagination wan- 
dered into vague unconsciousness, and I soon feU 
deep sleep. 


CHAPTER IX 

EED I..VE3)'s TEWPEHS 

How long we slept I do not know; but our sleep mu.st 
have lasted long, for it rested us completely from our 
fatigues. I woke first, ily companions had not moved, and 
were still stretched in their comer. 

Hardly roused from my somewhat hard couch, I felt mv 
brain freed, my mind clear. I then began an attenti\*e 
examination of our cell. Nothing was changed in-side. The 
]>rison was still a xjrison — the prisoners, prisoners. However 
the steward, during our sleep, had cleared the table. I 
brcatlml with difncultj*. The heavy air seemed to oppress 
niy lungs. Although the cell was large, we had cvidctstly 



; consumed tt great paid of the oxygen that it ?c6ntaL 
Xndcedj each man consumes, in one Jioui', tlie roxygen c. 
tainod. in more than- 176 pints ofi air,; and this air, 'chaifi 
:(as then); ivi til a nearly equal quantit}’’ of carbonic a^ 
hecoracs unbrcathable. ^ , : ' - , ,/ , , _ ; . 

became neccssaiy to renew the atmosphere of «i 
prison, whole in the submarine boa 
•. That , gave rise to a question in my mind.. How would th 
‘ commander of this floating dwelling-place proceed? Wouli 
; =hc obtain air by chemical ' means, in getting by heat tl ' 
vj^^ygen contained in chlorate of potash, and in absorb- 
;.mg carbonic acid by caustic potasb? Or — a more convenient, 

'•. economical, and consequently'- more probable alternative— 

: ypuld he be satisfied to rise and take breath at the surface 

■ pf the water, like a whale, and so renew for twentyjfour 

.-hours the atmospheric prOTision?. ' , v ; ^ 

^ ^ was already . obliged to increase ray respira-; , 

^bonS to eke out of this cell the little oxygen it contained,,: 
;\y'bon suddenly I was refreshed by. a current of i>ure air, and 

■ .perfumed with saline emanations. It was an invigorating, 
sea breeze, charged with iodine. I oi^ened my mouth .wide, 

■ , and my lungs saturated themselves with fresh particles. ; 

; ; the same tinie d felt the boat rolling. Tlie iron-plated 
;• monster had evidently just risen to the surface of tlie ocean 
vto breathe, after the fashion of whales. I found out from 
.'that the mode of ventilating the boat 

\ ^dyhen I hid inhaled this air freely, I soiight the conduit 
PTyj which conveyed to us the beneficial whiff,, and X was . 
-pot loiig in finding it. Above the door was a ventilator, 
t tln-bugli Avhich volumes of fresh' mi* renewed the impoverished 
. atmosphere of , tlie, cell. '■ '■ / ' 

- my observations, .ypen ,Hed and Conseil 

..a-vvoKeVaimqst. at the same time, ,under the influence, of this 
V They rubbed their eyes, stretched theraselvesj 

arid were on, them feet in an instani.^ , 

,< ‘Pid riaaster sleep well asked Conseil, , with his usual 
■'.politeriiesiiiA \ ' .A' ■' ■ ■■'-V-p'- ■, 

/ my-i^i’iYe:Bov.^And' 3 fpu. Mr. .Land?” , . . .. 
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4 , just- then a noise Avas honrcl outside. Steps sounded bn 'the 
metai flags. The- locks were turned, the dbor ‘opened, and 
the steward appeared. • - - , ' ^ 

> Before j could rush forward to .stop him, the Canadian 
ihad -thronoi him down, and held him by the thi'oat. The 
-steward was choking under the grip of his powei’ful; liand. 
" Conseil was already tr\dng to unclasp the harpoonei’’s 
hand from his half-suffocated victim, and I was going to 
; fly to the rescue, when suddenly I was nailed to the spot by 
hearing these words in Fi'ench ; 

“Be quiet, IMaster Land; and you. Professor, will you 
be so good as to listen to me.?” 

. CHAPTER X . ; 

• 4: , ' THE MAX OF THE SEAS 

-It avas the commander of the vessel who thus spoke. ' 

r - At tliese words, Ned Land rose suddenl3A The steward, 
noarl3f strangled, tottered out on a sign from his master.- 
But. such Avas the power of the commander on board, that 
hot a gesture betraA'ed the resentment which this man must 
-liaA'e felt: towards the Canadian. Conseil interested in spite 
of hiniself, I stuj)efied, awaited in silence the result of Ahis 
^scenei'.;. . , ' ’ ‘ ■ 

The, cqnimander, leaning against the corner, of a table 
' Avn’th his ariiis folded, scanned us with profound attention, 
hesitate to speak? Did lie regi*et the words which lie 
•thad just spoken in French? One might almost think so. ^ .• 

V After some moments of silence, which not one of ; us 
;dreamed of breaking, “Gentlemien,” said he, in a calm and 
penetrating ipiccj “I speak French, English; German, and 
, ..Latin equall3' ;well.',T . could,' therefore, have answered you 
' at our. first interview, but I vdshed to 'knbw you- first, then 

■ to reflect. The story told by each one, entirely agreeing in 
: the. main points, convinced ine.pf your identity. , I know 

libw that- chance has brought before me j\f. Pierre Aronnar, 

. ; Natural History at the MVIuseum .-of Paits, 
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entrusted with a scientific mission abroad, Conseil, lus serv- 
ant, and Ned Land, of Canadian origin, harpooncr on board 
the frigate Ahralmvi Lincoln of the na-vy of the United 
States of America.” 

I bowed assent. It was not a question that the commander 
put to me. Therefore there was no answer to be made. This 
man expressed himself vith perfect ease, without any accent. 
His sentences were well turned, his words clear, and Ins 
fluency of speech remarkable. Yet, I did not recognise in 
him a fellow-countryman. 

He continued the conversation in these terms : 

“You have doubtless thought, sir, that I have delayed 
long in paying j'ou this second visit. The reason is that, your 
identity recognised, I wished to weigh maturely what part 
to act towards you. I have hesitated much, iMost annoying 
circumstances have brought you into the presence of a man 
who has broken all the ties of humanity. You have come to 
trouble my existence.” 

“Unintentionally!” said I. 

“Unintentionally?” replied the stranger, raising his voice 
a little. ‘Tf'^as it imintentionaUy that the Ahraluim Lincoln 
pursued me all over the seas? Was it unintentionally that 
you took passage in this frigate? Was it unintentionalhv 
that your cannon-balb rebounded off the plating of mi' 
vessel? Was it unintentionally that IMr. Ned Land struck me 
uith his harpoon?” 

I detected a restrained irritation in these words. But to 
these recriminations I had a very natui-al answer to make, 
and I made it. 

“Sir,” said I, “no doubt jmu are ignorant of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place concei-ning you in xVmerica 
and Europe. You do not know that divers accidents, caused 
by collisions with your submarine machine, have excited 
public feeling in the two continents. I omit the theories 
without number by wbicli it was sought to explain that of 
which you alone possess the secret. But you must under- 
stand that, in pursuing you over the high seas of the Pacific, 
the Abraham Lincoln believed itself to be chasing some 
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powerful sea-monster, of which it was necessary to rid tlie 
ocean at any price.” 

A half-sinilc curled the Kps of tlie commander: then, in 
a calmer tone: 

Aronnax,” he replied, “dare you affirm that your 
frigate would not as soon have pursued and cannonaded a 
submarine boat as a monster?” 

Tins question embarrassed me, for certainly Captain 
Farragut might not have liesitated. He might have thought 
it his duty to destroy a contiavance of this kind, as he w'ould 
a gigantic narwlial. 

“You understand then, sir,” continued tlie stranger, “that 
I have the right to treat you as enemies?” 

I answei'cd nothing, purposely. For what good would it 
be to discuss sucli a proposition, when force could destroy 
the best arguments? 

“I have hesitated some time,” continued the commander; 
“nothing obliged me to show you hospitality. If I chose to 
separate myself from you, I should have no interest in see- 
ing you again : I could place you upon the deck of this vessel 
which has served you ns a refuge, I could sink beneath the 
waters, and forget that you had ever existed. Would not 
that be my right?” 

“It might be the right of a savage,” I answered, “but not 
that of a civilised man.” 

“Professor,” replied the commander, quickly, “I am not 
"what you call a civilised man! I have done with society en- 
tirely, for reasons which I alone have the right of appre- 
ciating. I do not, therefore, obey its laws, and I desire you 
never to allude to them before me again !” 

This was said plainly. A flash of angei’ and disdain 
kindled in the eyes of the Unknown, and I had a glimpse of 
a terrible past in tlie life of this man. Not only had he put 
himself beyond the pale of human laws, but he had made 
himself independent of them, free in the sti'ictest accepta- 
tion of the word, quite beyond their reach! Who then 
would dare to pursue him at the bottom of the sea, when, 
'on its surface, he defied all attempts made against him? 

WJiat vessel could resist the shock of his submarine moni- 
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tor? What cuirass, however thick, could, withstand tlie blows 
of his spur? No man could demand from him an account of 
his actions; God, if he believed in one — ^lus conscience, if he 
had one — ^^vci’c the sole judges to whom he was answerable. 

These reflections crossed my mind rapidly, whilst the 
stranger personage was silent, absorbed, and as if wrapped 
up in himself. I regarded him ■R'ith fear mingled with inter- 
fc,!, as, douhtle.ss, CEdiphus regarded the Sphinx. 

After rather a long silence, the commander resumed tlie 
conversation. 

‘•J have hesitated,” said he, “but I have thought that my 
interest might be reconciled with that pity to which every 
human being has a laght. You will remain on hoard my 
vessel, since fate has cast 3-00 there. You will be free; and, 
iti cxclmngc for this liberiv-, I shall only impose one .single 
condition. Your word of honour to submit to it will suffice.’* 
“Speak, sir,” I answered. “I suppose this condition is one 
which a man of honour 1003* accept?” 

“Yes, sir; it is this; It is possible that certain events, 
uiiforcteen, nnu- oblige me to consign you to your cabins 
for so}ne hoJirs nr some days, ns the case mav be. As I desire 
nev<>r to n«c violence, I e.xpect from you. more than all 
tlie nliu-rs, a passive obedience. In thus acting, I take all the 
loponsibilif y: I aetjuif \'ou entire! v, for I make it an impos- 
sihUiiy for 3-011 to see a hat ought not to Ijc seen. Do 3'ou 
r.crepl tin's condition.'” 

Then things tixik place on hoard 'lOiich, to 803- the least, 
acre sintnilnr, and which ought not to he seen b3’ people 
who were not]>l.aecd Ijvyondthc pale of soci.al laws. Amongst 
the surprises which the future was preparing for me. this 
might not lie the least- 

"Wc accept," 1 answ-eml; “onls- I will ask your permis- 
sion, sir, to Aflthcss one nucslion to you — one onls.” 

“Sjw.'ik, .sir.” 

“You 'said lliat v.e s.hould t>e free on board.” 

■‘•Ihdircly.” 

“i nsV, vfni, ilwn. what you mcfsis In- tins lilierty?” 

“.tis-t the to go, to come, in to olo^ervc even 

fth that passes S-.cn'-.-.HWse under rare circunssinr.ces — ^Ihe 
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liberty, in short, wliicli we enjo^’ oui'selves, my companions 
and I.” 

It was evident tlial wo did not understand one another. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,'* I resumed, “but this liberty is onlj' 
what every prisoner lias of jincing his prison. It cannot 
suflico us.” 

“It must suffice j'ou, however.” 

“\Vhat! we must renounce for OTcr seeing our country, 
our fiaends, our relations again?” 

“Yes, sir. But to renounce that unendurable worldly yoke 
which men believe to be libert}’’ is not iTerliaps so painful 
as you Ihink.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Ned Land, “never Tnll I give mj’’ 
word of honour not to try to escape.” 

“I did not ask for your word of honour, Master 
Land,” answered the commander, coldly. 

“Sir,” I replied, beginning to get angry in spite of my- 
self, “you abuse 3-our situation towards us; it is cruelt3%” 

“No, sir, it is clemenc3\ You are my prisoners of war. 

I keep 3mu, when I could, by a word, plunge 3'ou into the 
depths of the ocean. You attacked me. You came to surprise 
a secret which no man in the world must penetrate — ^the 
secret of my wliole existence. And you think tliat I am going 
to send you hack to that world wliich must know me no 
more? Never! In retaining 3’ou, it is not 3’ou whom I guard 
— ^it is m3^self.” 

These words indicated a resolution taken on the part of 
the commander, against winch no arguments would prevail. 

“So, sir,” I rejoined, “you give us simply the choice be- 
tween life and death ?” 

“Simply.” 

“My friends,” said I, “to a question thus put, there is 
nothing to answer. But no word of honour binds us to the 
master of tliis vessel.” 

“None, sir,^’ answered the Unknown. 

Then, in a gentler tone, he continued : 

“Now, permit me to finish what I have to say to you. I 
know you, M. Aronnax. You and your companions will 
not, perhaps, have so much to complain of in the chance 
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which has bound you to my fate. You ^vill find amongst the 
books wliich are my favourite study the work which you 
have published on ‘the deptlis of the sea.'" 1 have often read 
it. You have carried out your work as far as terrestrial 
science permitted you. But you do not know all — ^you have 
not seen aU. Let me tell you then. Professor, that you will 
not regret the time passed on board my vessel. You are 
going to visit the land of marvels.” 

These words of the commander had a great effect upon 
me. I cannot deny it, IMy weak point was touched; and I 
forgot, for a moment, that the contemplation of these sublime 
subjects was not worth the loss of liberty. Besides, I trusted 
to the future to decide this grave question. So I contented 
myself with saying : 

“By what name ought I to address you?” 

“Sir,” replied the commander, “I am nothing to you 
but Captain Nemo: and you and your companions are 
notlung to me but the passengers of the Nautilus.^’ 

Captain Nemo called. A steward appeared. The captain 
gave him his orders in that strange language wliich I did 
not understand. Then, turning towards the Canadian and 
Conseil: 

“A repast awaits you in jour cabin,” said he. “Be so 
good as to follow this man. . , 

“And now, ]\I. Aronnax, our breakfast is ready. Permit 
me to lead the way.” 

“I am at your sendee. Captain.” 

I followed Captain Nemo; and as soon as I had passed 
through the door, I found myself in a kind of passage 
lighted bj* electricity, similar to the waist of a ship. After 
we had proceeded a dozen yards, a second door opened 
before me. 

I then entered a dining-room, decorated and furnished 
in severe taste. High oaken sideboards, inlaid with ebony, 
stood at the two extremities of the room, and upon their 
shelves glittered china, porcelain, and glass of inestimable 
value. The plate on the table sparkled in the rays which the 
luminous ceiling shed around, while the light was tempered 
and softened by exquisite paintings. 
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III tlie centre of t]ie room wns a table riclily laid out. Gap- 
taiu Nemo indicated the place I m'as to occup3\ 

The breahfast consisted of a certain number of dishes, 
the contents of ivhich ivei’e furnished by the sea alone; 
and I was ifrnorant of the nature and mode of preparation 
of some of them. I acknowledged that they were good, but 
they had a peculiar flavour, which I easily’’ became accus- 
tomed to. These different aliments appeared to me to be 
rich in phosphorus, and I thought they must liave a marine 
origin. 

Captain Nemo looked at me. I asked him no questions, 
but he guessed my thoughts, and answered of his own accord 
the questions which I was burning to address to him. 

“The greater part of these dishes are unknmvn to you,"” 
he said to me. “However, you inaj" partake of them without 
fear. They arc wholesome and nourishing. For a Jong time 
I have renounced the food of the earth, and I am never ill 
now. !Hy crew, vho arc healthy, are fed on the same food.” 

"So,” said I, “all these eatables are the produce of the 
sea.?“ 

“Yes, I’rofcssor, the sea supplies all m3' wants. Some- 
times I cast m3^ nets in tow, and I draw them in ready^ to 
break. Sometimes I hunt in tlie midst of tliis element, wliich 
appears to be inaccessible to man, and quarry the game 
which dwells in m3’ submarine forests. l\Iy flocks, like those 
of Neptune’s old shepherds, graze fearlessly in the immense 
prairies of the ocean, I have a vast pi’operty there, which I 
cultivate m3’6elf, And which is always sown by tb'e hand of 
the Creator of all things.” 

“I can understand perfectly, sir, that your nets furnish 
excellent fish for your table ; I can understand also that you 
hunt aquatic game in 3"Our submarine forests ; but I cannot 
understand at all how a particle of meat, no matter how 
small, can figure in 3’our bill of fare.” 

“This, whicli you believe to be meat, Professor, is nothing 
else than fillet of turtle. Here are also some dolphins’ livers, 
which you take to be ragout of pork. My cook is a clever 
fellow, %vho excels in di-essing these various products of 
the ocean. Taste all these dishes. Here is a preseia'e of 
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sea-cucumber, which a IMalay would declare to be unrivalled 
in tlie world ; here is a cream, of which the milk has been fur- 
nished by the cetacea, and the sugar by the great fucus of 
the North Sea; and, lastly, permit me to offer you some 
preserve of anemones, wliich is equal to that of the most 
delicious fruits.” 

I tasted, more from curiosity than as a connoisseur, whilst 
Captain Nemo enchanted me with his extraordinary stories. 
“You like the sea. Captain?” 

“Yes; I love it! The sea is everv'thing. It covers seven- 
tenths of the terrestrial globe. Its breath is pure and 
healthy. It is an immense desert, where man is never lonel}', 
for lie feels life stirring on all sides. The sea is only the 
embodiment of a supernatural and wonderful existence. It 
is nothing but love and emotion ; it is the ‘Living Infinite,’ 
as one of your poets has said. In fact, Professor, Nature 
manifests herself in it by her three kingdoms — mineral, 
vegetable, and animal. The sea is the vast reseiwoir of 
Nature. The globe began with sea, so to speak; and who 
knows if it will not end with it? In it is supreme tranquillity. 
The sea does not belong to despots. Upon its surface men 
can still exercise unjust laws, fight, tear one another to 
pieces, and be carried away with tei-restrial horrors. But 
at thirty feet below its level, their reign ceases, their influ- 
ence is quenched, and their power disapjiears. Ah ! sir, live — 
live in the bosom of the waters ! Tliere only is independence ! 
Thei-e I recognise no masters ! There I am free !” 

Captain Nemo suddenly became silent in the midst of 
this enthusiasm, by which he was quite carried away. Por a 
few moments he paced up and down, much agitated. Then 
he became more calm, regained liis accustomed coldness of 
exjiression, and turning towards me: s 

“Now, Professor,” said he, “if you wish to go o-ver the 
NaidUm, I am at your service.” 

Captain Nemo rose. I followed him. A double door, con- 
trived at the back of the dining-room, opened, and I entei'cd 
a room equal in dimensions to that nhich I had just quitted. 

It was a library. High pieces of furniture, of black violet 
ebony inlaid with brass, supported upon their wide shelves 
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a great number of boobs iinifonnly bound. They followed 
the shape of the room, terminating at the lower pai’t in huge 
divans, covered with bro^n leather, which were curved, to 
afford the greatest comfort. Light movable desks, made 
to slide in and out at will, allowed one to rest one's book 
while reading. In the centre stood an immense table, covered 
with pnmj^hlcts, amongst which were some newspapers, 
already of old date. The electric light flooded everything; 
it was shed from four unpolished globes half .sunk in tlie 
volutes of the ceiling. I looked with real admiration at this 
room, so ingeniously fitted up, and I could scarcely believe 
iny eyes. 

‘'Captain Nemo.” said I to my host, who had just thrown 
himself on one of the divans, “this is a library whicli would 
do honour to more than one of the continental palaces?, and 
I am absolutely astounded when I consider that it can follow 
you to the bottom of tlie .seas.” 

“Wliere could one find greater solitude or silence, Pro- 
fessor?” replied Captain Nemo. “Did your study in the 
JIuseum afford .you such perfect quiet?'’ 

“No, sir : and I must confess that it is a ^ cry poor one after 
yours. You must have six or seven thousand Aolumes here.” 

“Twelve thousand, IM. Ai-onnax. These are the onl.y 
ties M’hich bind me to the earth. But I had done with the 
world on the day when my Nautihts plunged for the fii*st 
time beneath the waters. That day I bought my last ’volumes, 
my last pamphlets, my last papers, and from that time I 
wish to think that men no longer think or write. These 
books. Professor, are at .your sendee besides, and you can . 
make use of them freely.” 

I thanked Captain Nemo, and went up to the shehes of 
the librai'v. Works on science, morals, and literature 
abounded in every language: but I did not see one single 
w'ork on political economy; that subject appeared to be 
strictly proscribed. Strange to sa}’, all these books were 
irregularly arranged, in whatever language the.w wei'e 
written; and this medley proved that the Captain of the 
NmitUiis must have read indiscriminately the books wlrich 
he took up by chance. 
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“Sir." said I to the Captain. “I thank you for having 
placed this library at my disposal. It contains treasures of 
science, and I shall profit hy them." 

“This room is not only a library." said Captain Nemo, 
“it is also a smoking-room.’' 

“A snioldng-room !’’ I cried. “Then one may smoke on 
board ?*’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Then. sir. I am forced to believe that you have kept up 
a communication with Havannah.” 

“Not any,” answered the Captain. “Accept this cigar. 
iSI. Aronnax; and. though it does not come from Havannah, 
you will be pleased with it, if you are a connoisseur.” 

I took the cigar which was offered me ; its shape recalled 
the London ones, but it seemed to be made of leaves of gold. 
I lighted it at a little bi’azier, which was supported upon an 
elegant bronze stem, and drew the first wliiffs with the delight 
of a lover of smoking who has not smoked for two days. 

‘Tt is excellent, but it is not tobacco.” 

“No t*’ answered the Captain, “tliis tobacco comes neither 
from Havannah nor from the East. It is a kind of sea-wced, 
rich in nicotine, with which the sea provides me, but some- 
what sparingly.” , 

At that moment Captain Nemo opened a door which stood 
opposite to that by which I had entered the library, and I 
parsed into an immense drawing-room splendidly lighted. 

It was a vast, four-sided room, thirty feet long, eighteen 
wide, and fifteen liigli. A luminous ceiling, decorated with 
light arabesques, shed a soft clear light over all the marvels 
accumulated in tins museum. For it was in fact a museum, 
in which an intelligent and prodigal hand had gathered all 
the treasures of nature and art, with the artistic confusion 
which distinguishes a painter' s studio. 

Thirty first-rate pictures, imiformly framed, separated 
by bright drapery, ornamented the yvalls, wliich were hung 
with tapestry of severe design. I saw works of great value, 
the greater part of which I had admired in the special 
collections of Europe, and in the exhibitions of paintings. 
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Some admirable statues in marble and bronze, after the 
finest antique models, stood upon pedestals in the eorners 
of Ibis magnificent museum. Amazement, as the Captain of 
tbc Nnuiilns had predicted, had already begun to tabe 
possession of me. 

“Professor,” said this strange man, “you must excuse the 
unceremonious way in wliiclt I I'cceive you, and the disorder 
of this room.” 

“Sir,” I ansa’cred, “w ithout seeking to know who 3'ou are, 
I recognise in \-ou an arti.st.‘’ 

“An amateur, nothing more. sir. Formerly I loved to 
collect these beautiful -works created by the hand of man. 
I sought them greedily, and ferreted them out indefatigabl}*, 
and I have been able to bring together some objects of 
great value. Tliese are my last souvenirs of that world 
which is dead to me. In my ej-cs, vour modern aitists are 
alreadj’- old: thc,v have two or three thousand years of 
existence; I confound them in mr' own mind. Masters have 
no age.^’ 

Under elegant glass cases, fixed by copper rivets, were 
classed and labelled the most precious productions of the 
sea which had ever been presented to the e\^e of a naturalist. 
My delight as a professor may be conceived. 

Apart, in separate compai-tments, were spread out chap- 
lets of peai-ls of the gi'eatest beautv', which reflected the 
electric light in little sparks of fire ; pink pearls, torn from 
the pinna-marina of the Red Sea; green pearls. \*elIow, 
blue, and black pearls, the curious productions of the divers 
molluscs of everj' ocean, and certain mussels of the water- 
courses of the Nm*th : lastly, several specimens of inestimable 
value. Some of these pearls were larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
and were worth millions. 

Therefore, to estimate the value of this collection was 
simply impossible. Captain IN'emo must have expended mil- 
lions in the acquirement of these various specimens, and I 
' was thinking -what source he could have diwra from, to have 
been able thus to gratify his fancy for collecting, when I 
was interrupted 63" these words : 
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“You are examining my shells, Professor? Unquestion- 
ably they must be interesting to a naturalist; but for me 
they have a far greater charm, for I have collected them all 
with my own hand, and there is not a sea on the face of the 
globe which has escaped m3' researches.” 

“I can understand, Captain, the delight of wandering 
about in the midst of such riches. You are one of those who 
have collected their treasures themselves. Xo museum in 
Europe possesses such a collection of the produce of the 
ocean. But if I exliaust all my admiration upon it, I shall 
have none left for the vessel which carries it. I do not wish 
to pry into your secrets: but I must confess that this 
Nautilus, n-ith the motive power which is confined in it, the 
conti-ivances which enable it to be worked, the powerful 
agent nhich propels it, all excite my curiosit3' to the highest 
pitch. I see suspended on the walls of tliis room instruments 
of whose use I am ignorant.” 

‘Y'ou will find these same instruments in my own room, 
Professor, where I shall have much xdeasurc in explaining 
their use to you. But first come and inspect the cabin 
which is set apart for 3-our own use. You must see how 3mu 
will be accommodated on board the Nautilus.'’ 

I followed Captain Xemo who, by one of the doors open- 
ing from each panel of the draning-room, regained the 
waist. He conducted me towards the bow, and there I found, 
not a cabin, but an elegant room, with a bed, dressing- 
table, and several other pieces of excellent furniture. 

I could onlv^ thank mv' host. 

‘Your room adjoins mine,” said he, opening a door, “and 
mine opens into tlie drawing-room that we have just 
quitted.” 

I entered the Captain’s room: it had a severe, almost a 
monkish aspect. A small iron bedstead, a table, some articles 
for the toilet : the whole lighted by a sk3'light. No comforts, 
the strictest necessaries only. j 

Captain Nemo pointed to a seat. 

“Be so good as to sit down,” he said. I seated m3-self, and 
he began thus; 
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' ■ . ,, ,, . ■ , .. ALE BY ELECTRICITY 

Sin,” said Captain Nemo, showing' me the instruments 
; hanging on the B’ulls of liis i*oom, “liere are the contriv- 
ances r^uired for the navigation of the Nautilus. Hei*e, 

: as in the drawing-room, I have them alwn3'^s under m3' eyes, 

; and they^ indicate mj'’ j)osition and exact direction in the mid- 
dle of. the ocean. Some are known to you, such as the ther- 
, mometeh, which gives the internal temperature of the 
Nautihis ; the barometer, which indicates the weight of the 
au' and foretells the changes of the weather; the hygrom- 
. eter, :. whicli mai’ks the dryness of the atmosphere ; the 
storm-glass, the contents of which, 63- decomposing, announce 
the apjproacli of tempests; the compass, wliich guides 1113^ 
course'; the sextant, which shows the latitude 63' the altitude 
' : 6f the sun ; chronometers, by which I calculate the longitude ; , 
-and glasses for day and night, which I use to examine the . 
‘points of the ‘horizon, when the Nautilus rises to the surface 
of the w'aves.’* 

■- “These are the usual nautical instruments,” I replied, 
y'^and I know the use of them. But these others, no doubtj 
’ answer to the particular requirements of the Nautilus. Tliis. 
ydial TOth movable needle is a manometer, is it not?” ^ . ' 

' "“It is actually a manometer. But b3' communication with 
the watei', whose external pressure it indicates, it giv'es our. V 
’.depth at the same time.” . ; : . ; 

^ “And these other instruments, the use of vdiich I cannot 
■Jguhss?” 

: ' . “Here, Prof ^ I ought to give you some explanations. 

Will:3mu be kind enough to listen to me?” 

- He was silent for a few moments, then he said: V ! 

{‘There is a pb\v;erful agent, obedient, rapid, eas3', which 
conforms; to every .use, and reigns supreme on board liiy 
vessel. .Everything is done by . means of it. It ;lig]itsj warms 
it, . and is the soul of m}^ mechanical appara,tus. This agent 
..ieelectriciiy.”' A.' v. ‘ 

" . “Electricity .?” I cried in surprise. • .v .. ^ ^ ' . . . 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Nevertheless, Captain, you possess an extreme rapidity 
of movement, which does not agree well with the power of 
electricity. Until now, its dynamic force has remained under 
resh'aint, and has only been able to produce a small amount 
of power.’’ 

“Professor,” said Captain Nemo, “mj’ electricity is not 
everybody’s. You know what sea-water is composed of. In 
a thousand grammes are found 96^2 P^r cent, of water, and 
about 2 2/3 per cent, of chloride of sodium; then, in a 
smaller quantity, chlorides of magnesium and of potassium- 
bromide of magnesiimi, sulphate of magnesia, sulphate and 
carbonate of lime. You see, then, that cldoride of sodium 
forms a large part of it. So it is this sodium that I extract 
from tlie sea-water, and of wliich I compose my ingredients. 
I owe all to the ocean ; it produces electricity, and electricity 
gives heat, light, motion, and, in a word, life to the 
Nautilu6.'^ 

“But not the air you breathe?” 

“Oh! I could manufacture the air necessary for my con- 
sumption, but it is useless, because I go up to the surface of 
the water when I please. However, if electricity does not 
furnish me with air to breathe, it works at least the powerful 
pumps that are stored in spacious reservoirs, and which 
enable me to prolong at need, and as long as I will, my stay 
in the deptlis of the sea. It gives a uniform and uninter- 
mittent light, which the sun does not. Now look at this 
clock; it is electrical, and goes Vi-ith a regularity that defies 
the best chronometei's. I have divided it into twenty-four 
hours, like the Italian clocks, because for me there is neither 
night nor day, sun nor moon, but only’ that factitious light 
that I take with me to the bottom of the sea. ILook! just 
now, it is ten o’clock in the morning.” 

“Exactlj-.” 

“Another' application of electricity. Tliis dial hanging 
in front of us indicates the speed of the Nauiiltis. An electric 
tlrread puts it in communication with the screw, and the 
needle indicates the real speed. X-ook! now we are spinning 
along with a uniform speed of fifteen miles an hour.” 
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X “It is marvelous ! And I see, Captain, you were right to 
malce use of this agent that takes the place of wind, water, 
and steam.” 

“T\^e have not finished, M. Ai'onnax,” said Captain Nemo, 
rising. “If you will allow me, we will examine the stern of 
the Nautilus.” 

Really, I knew already the anterior part of this submarine 
boat, of which this is tlie exact dhdsion, starting from the 
sliip’s head: the dining-room, five yards long, separated 
irom the library by a water-tight partition ; the librarjf, five 
yards long; the large draAving-room, ten yards long, sepa- 
rated from the Captain’s room by a second water-tight 
partition; the said room, five yards in length; mine, two 
and a half 3’’ards ; and, lastly, a reservoir of air, seven and 
a half yards, that extended to the bows. Total length tliirty- 
five yards, or one hundred and five feet. Tlie partitions had 
doors that were shut hermetically by means of india-rubber 
instruments, and they ensured the safety of the Nautilus in 
case of a leak. 

I followed Captain Nemo through the waist, and arrived 
at the centre of the boat. There was a sort of well that 
opened between two partitions. An iron ladder, fastened 
with an iron hook to the partition, led to tlie upper end. I 
asked the Captain what the ladder was used for. 

“It leads to the small boat,” he said. 

“Whatl have you a boat.?” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Of course; an excellent vessel, light and insubmersible, 
ithat serves either as a fishing or as a pleasure boat.” 

“But then, when you wish to embark, jmu are obliged 
to come to the surface of the water.?” 

“Not at all. This boat is attacljed to the upper part of 
the hull of the Nautilus, and occupies a cavitj^ made for it. 

It is decked, quite water-tight, and held together b}"^ solid 
bolts. This ladder leads to a man-hole made in the hull of 
the Nautilus, that corresponds with a similar hole made in 
the side of the boat. By this double opening I get into the 
small vessel. Thej' shut the one belonging to the Nautilus; 

1 shut the other by means of screw pressure. I undo the 
bolts, and the little boat goes up to the surface of the sea 
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prodigious rapidity. I then open the panel o£ the 
bridge, carefully shut till then : I mast it, hoist my sail, tahe 
my oars, and I'm off.” 

“But horr do you get back on board?” 

“I do not come back, M. Arronax: the Nautilus comes 
to me.” 

“By your orders?” 

“By my orders. An electric thread connects us. I tele- 
graph to it, and that is enough.” 

“Really,'’ I said, astonished at tliese marvels, “nothing 
can be more simple.” 

After having passed by the cage of the staircase that led 
to tlie platform, I saw a cabin six feet long, in which Conseil 
and Ned Land, enchanted A%ith their repast, were dcvouiing 
it with aAndity, Then a door opened into a kitchen nine feet 
long, situated between the large store-rooms. There electric- 
ity. better than gas itself, did all the cooking. The streams 
under the furnaces gave out to the sponges of platina a heat 
which was regularly kept up and distributed. They also 
heated a distilling apparatus, which, by evaporation', fur- 
nished excellent drinkable water. Near tlvis kitchen was a 
bathroom comfortably furnished, with hot and cold water 
taps. 

Next to the kitchen was the berth-room of the vessel, 
sixteen feet long. But the door was shut, and I could not 
see the management of it, which might have given me an 
idea of the number of men emplojTd on board the NmitiJus. 

At the bottom was a fourth partition that separated this 
office from the engine-room. A door opened, and I found 
myself in the compartment where Captain Nemo — cer- 
tainly an engineer of a very liigh order — liad arranged liis 
locomotive macliinerj’. This engine-room, dearly lighted, 
did not measure less than sixty-five feet in length. It a as 
divided into two parts : the first contained the materials for 
producing electricity, and the second the machinery that 
connected it with the screw. I examined it with great in- 
terest, in order to understand the machinery of tlie Nautilus. 

“You see,” said the Captain, “I use Bunsen’s contri%'- 
ances. not RuhmkorfPs. Those would not have been power- 
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ifui eriough, Bunsen’s are fewer in numberj but strong and 
lar^, 'wliich experience proves to be -the best. The ' elec- 
;tncity;pro{luced passes forward, w'here it works, by electi’O- 
raiignets of great size^ on a system of level’s and cog-wheels 
that transmit the movement to the axle of the screw. -This 
onej the diameter of wliich is nineteen feet, and the thread 
twenty-three feet, performs about 120 revolutions in a 
second.” , 

- “And you get then?” 

.V ; ;“ A speed of fifty miles an hour.” 

( “I- have seen the Nautilm manoeuvre before the Abraham 
■ Lincoln, and I have my own ideas as to its speed. But tlxis 
is not enough. We must see where we go. We must-be able 
vtb direct it to the right, to the left, above, below. How do 
’you ght to the great depths, where y’^ou find an increasing 
. .resistance, which is rated by’ hundreds of atmospheres? How 
rdo: you return to the surface of the ocean? And how do you. 
iiiaintain yourselves in the requisite medium? Am I asking 
Too much?” 

,; .. “Not at all. Professor,” replied the Captain, with some 
: hesitation; “since you may never leave tliis submarine boat.. 
i.Gome ’into the saloon, it is our usual study, and theie you 
I: will lehrn all ymu want to know about the Naiitilu^P ' C, • 


V ' - A chapter XII , - . ^ . ; 

' ■' SOJIE FIGURES , ’ 

A aioMENT after we were seated on a divan in the .saloon 
smoking. The Captain showed me a sketch that gave the 
plan, section, and elevation oithe Natttiliis. Then he began 

his description in these words: , . . 

i “Here M. Ai’onnax, are tlie' several dimensions of the 
bhat you are in. It is an elongated cylinder vith conical 
ends. It is very like a. cigar, ini shapcj a shape already- 
adopted in Xondon in several :constructions of the sanie 
sort. The length of this, cylinder, from stem to stem,; is 
eXactlv 2^2 feet, and; its inaximunv breadtli is twenty-six 
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feet. It is not built quite like your long-voj’age steamers^ 
but its lines are sufficiently long, and its curves prolonged 
enougli, to allow the water to slide off easily, and oppose no 
obstacle to its passage. These two dimensions enable you 
to obtain by a simple calculation the surface and cubic 
contents of the Kauiilm. Its area measui'es 6,032 feet; and 
its contents about 1,500 cubic j-ards: that is to say, when 
completely immersed it displaces 50.000 feet of water, or 
weighs 1,500 tons. 

“When I made the plans for this submarine vessel, I 
meant that nine-tenths should be submerged: consequently 
it ought only to displace nine-tenths of its bulk, that is to 
say, only to weigh that number of tons. I ought not, there- 
fore, to have exceeded that weight, constructing it on the 
aforesaid dimensions. 

“The Nautilns is composed of two hulls, one inside, the 
other outside, joined b}' T-shaped irons, which render it 
very strong. Indeed, owing to this cellular arrangement it 
resists like a block, as if it w’cre solid. Its sides cannot yield; 
it coheres spontaneous!}-, and not bj- the closeness of its 
rivets; and its perfect union of the materials enables it to 
defy the roughest seas. 

“These two hulls arc composed of steel plates, whose 
density is from .T to .8 that of w-ater. The first is not less 
than two inches and a half thick and weighs 39-i tons. The 
second envelope, the keel, twenty inches high and ten thick, 
weighs only sixty-two tons. The engine, the ballast, the 
several accessories and apparatus appendages, the parti- 
tions and bulklieads, weigh 961.62 tons. Do you follow all 
this?” > 

“I do.” 

“Then, when the Natitihts is afloat under these circimi- 
stances, one-tenth is out of the water. Now, if I have made 
reservoirs of a size equal to this tenth, or capable of holding 
150 tons, and if I fill them with water, the boat, weighing 
then 1,507 tons, will he completely immersed. That w'ould 
happen. Professor. Tliese reseiwolrs are in the lower part 
of the Naiiiibis. I turn on taps and they fill, and the vessel 
sinks that had just been level with the surface.” 
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■ i' “Well, Gfiptain,. but now wc' cbmti , to the real, aifficult^. 
i: can iniderstand your rising, to the surface ; Ijut, dning 
below the surface, does hot your submarmc contriva^ 

counter a pressure, and 

thrust of one atmosphere for every thirty feet of water , oust 
about fifteen pounds per square inch?- > y . 

: you quite fiU the I dohot see how 

you can draw it dorni to those depths. •4-frlTrnnrn- 

y ‘“Professor, you must not confound 

i ics of iyou will be exposed to- grave errors. 7 

fdittle ::i;rbour . spent in attaining the low^ 

: ocean, for all bodies have a tendency to 

■ wanted to find out the necessary increase f 

^; to sink tlie I had only to 

: of volume that sea-water acquires according, to die depdi. . 

. , .‘ffhat is ciddent.’’ _ -n i ;e of 

- y “Noiivit ''-ater is not absolutely incompressible, it is a ; 

• least capable of very slight compression. ^ 

■^ mbst recent calculations this rreduction is only .00 

: hn atmosphere for each tliirty feet of depth. If we vvant t 
. sink 3,000 feet, I should keep, account of the leductioa o ^ 

■ /bulk uiider a pressure equal to thab of a column of.n^ter 
y of a thousand feet, The calculation is easily verified ^oy,, 

: ; I hai^e supplementary reservoirs capable of holding a_ hunr , 
. di-ed tons. Therefore I can sink to a considerable deptli, , 
? WhenT .wi'sh to rise to the level of the sea, l only let o^, :the , 
y livaterf and dmpty , all the reservoirs if T yant tl^ .A 
'vf-to emerge from the tenth part of her total capacity.', . . ; \ 
f; : : I had nothing to object to these ycasrain^, ' ^ ^ 

> ' ‘T admit yoiir calculations, Captain,” .1 replied ; I should 
■y he yTong to;dispute-:tt^^^ since daily experience confirms 
/.y them;; buhl foresee a real difficulty in the way,” , , y y y 


/r,-“What;yir?”.:,.y ■ 'A 

f ; '^TPlien ; you ,are about :l,00p: feet deep, the waUs ;of Tlie ^ 
■ ^ r.NawUltts. hear a pressure of 100' a;tmospheres. If, then, just 

• ii! ,hoW:. you were ■ to ..empty . the.' suppleiiientary feseri’oirs,., to 

lishteh the .’vessel;-; and to go lip’to the. surf ace, the pmnps 
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ove.„ JZ ' 

P“' *'l''»rS“ I-r°Z«mt‘““°'‘'’'’"“’ '’“ “ 

That electricitv a]nn„ • ® power 

! '*• I’opeat. sir^ that thr”l^^' °’”- Captain, hast- 

Js almost infinite. The m,. ' power of mj endues 

enormous power, as von mu of the Xautilns have an 

o7 water burst like *a torrenV''"' when their jets 
Besides, I use subsidiarv rec ^ -ihraham Lincoln. 

depth of 750 to 1,000 -fatho™’" ^ 

the depths of the ocean fit^"’ ^ « niind to dsit 

I make use of slower but^f 7 helow the surface, 

:‘5,hat are they, CapLin?’!"^ 

sorted.” -' feUwg you how iho X„„mu. is 

^ 1 am Jmjiatient to learn » 

'■»" «o1 pt? ”■ ■•" • 

means of two incUned plals “ '’'mtieol movement by 
and H r X“^, t-.its sides, opposite 

If ti l ,"' by ' ■“ ''■«-y <^Zjon. 

r ^he planes are kent n ? trom the interior' 

lS"«‘-y- M slanted, tl S-P*'' Imat, it movci 

* W «y -as JZllTZt ' t '«lter slnhs 

vnsh to rise more quicklv to the 'r if I 
and the pressure of theVate ‘ I ship the screw 

r ^ " - 

°Are‘'’th‘'"", *'■' 'Wataw anfr'^ T’.'''" " ■»“"> 

«p capable / burnished inth lenses.” 

Perfectly. Glass, which hr ^‘^^®tuig sucli jn-essure.?” 

Jess, capable of offering con!?* "evertbe- 

sorne experiments of fishL bTet'S 

S by electric bgl,t in 186^ in the 
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Nordiern Seas, we saw plates less than a third of an 
thick resist a pressure of sixteen atmospheres Now, the 
glass that I use is not less than thirty times thicker. 

“Granted. But, after all, in order to see, the light must 
exceed the darkness, and in the midst of the darkness in the 

water, how can you see?” _ r i i 

“Behind the steersman’s cage is placed a powerful ^ec- 
tric reflector, the rays from which light up the sea for halt 
a mile in front.” 

“All! bravo, bravo, Captain! Now I can account lor 
tliis phosphorescence in the supposed narwhal that puzzled 
us so. I now ask you if the boarding of the NautUrn and of 
the Scotm, that has m.ade such a noise, has been the result 

of a chance rencontre?” /■ . i i, 

“Quite accidental, sir. I was sailing only one fathom be- 
low the surface of the water when the shock came. It had 

no bad result.” . , . 

“None, sir. But now, about your rencontre ivith the 

Ahraliam Lincoln ?” i 

“Professor, I am sorry for one of the best vessels m the 

American na^w: but they attacked me, and I vas bound to 
defend myself. I contented myself, however, ynth Pitting 
the frigate hors de combat \ she ^\^ll not have any difficulty 

ill getting repaired at the next port. ^ 

, “Ah, Commander ! your Nautilus is certainly a marvellous 

boat.” . . 

“Yes, Professor ; and I love it as if it wei-e part of myself. 
If danger threatens one of your vessels on the ocean, the 
first impression is the feeling of an abyss above and below. 
On the Nautilus men’s hearts never fail them. Ao defects to 
be afraid of. for the double shell is as firm as iron, no iig- 
giiig to attend to; no sails for the vdnd to carr}- away: no 
boilers to burst ; no fire to fear, for the vessel is made of 
iron, not of wood ; no coal to run short, for electricity is the 
only mechanical agent; no collision to fear, foi it alone 
swims in deep water; no tempest to brave, for wlien it 
dives below the water it reaches absolute tranquillity. There, 
sir! that is the perfection of vessels! And if it is true that 
the engineer has more confidence in the vessel than the 
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builder, and the builder than the captain himself, you nn- 
derstand the trust I repose in my Xaiiiilus; for I am at 
once captain, builder, and engineer.” 

“But how could you construct this wonderful Naitithi-^ 
in secret.?” 

“Each separate portion, IM. Aronnax, was brought from 
different parts of the globe.'’ 

“But those parts had to be put together and arranged?” 

“Professor, I had set up mj' worhshops upon a desert 
island in the ocean. Tliere my workmen, that is to say, the 
brave men that I instructed and educated, and myself have 
put together our Nautilm. Then, when the Avork was fin- 
ished. fire destroyed all trace of our proceedings on tins 
island, that I could have jumped over if I had liked,” 

“Then the cost of this vessel is great?” 

“M. Aronnax. an iron vessel costs £45 per ton, Noav the 
Nautilus weighed 1..500. It came therefore to £67,500, and 
.£80,000 more for fitting it up, and about £200,000, witli 
the works of art and the collections it contains.” 

“One last question. Captain Nemo.” 

“Ask it. Professor.” 

“You are rich?” 

“Immensely rich, sir; and I could, witliout nussing it, 
pay the national debt of Prance.” 

I stared at the singular person who spoke thus. Was he 
playing upon my credulity? The future would decide that. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE BLACK RITCR. 

TT HE portion of the terrestrial globe which is covered by 
water is estimated at upAvards of eightj' millions of acres. 
This fluid mass comprises tAvo billions tAA'o hundred and 
fiftj' millions of cubic miles, forming a spherical body of a 
diameter of sixty leagues, the Aveight of which would be 
tlwee quintillions of tons. To comprehend the meaning of 
these figures, it is necessary to observe that a quintillion is 
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to a billion as a billion is to unity; in other words, there are 
as many billions in a quintillion as there arc units in a 
billion. This mass of fluid is equal to about the quantity of 
water which would be discharged by all the rivers of the 

earth in fortj^ thousand years. _ _ 

During the geological epochs the ocean originally pie 
vailed everywhere. Then by degrees, in the silurian period, 
the tops of the mountains began to appear, the islands 
emerged, then disappeared in partial deluges, reappeared, 
became settled, formed continents, till at length the earth 
became geographically arranged, as we see in tie piesen 
day. The solid had wrested from the liquid thirty-seven 
million six hundred and fifty-seven square miles, equal to 
twelve billions nine hundred and sixty millions of acres. 

The shape of continents allows us to divide the waters 
into five great portions; the Arctic or Frozen Ocean, the 
Antarctic or Frozen Ocean, the Indian, the Atlantic, and 

the Pacific Oceans. . 

The Pacific Ocean extends from north to south between 
the two Polar Circles, and from east to west between Asia 
and America, over an extent of 145 degrees of longitude. 
It is the quietest of seas; its currents are broad and slow, 
it has medium tides, and abundant rain. Such v as le 
ocean that my fate destined me first to travel over under 
these strange conditions. 

“Sir,” said Captain Nemo, “we lyill, if you please, take 
our bearings and fix the starting-point of this voyage.^ It is 
a quarter to twelve ; I Avill go up again to the surface. 

The Captain pressed an electric clock three times, ihe 
pumps began to drive the ivater from the tanks ; the needle 
of the manometer marked by a different pressure the ascent 
of the Nauiilus, then it stopped. 

“We have arrived,” said the Captain. . 

I went to the central staircase wliich opened on to the 
' platform, clambered up the n-on steps, and found myselt on 

the upper part of the Nautilus. mi i* x. 

The platform was only three feet out of water. The front 
' and back of the Nautilus was of that spindle-shape which 
caused it justly to be compared to a cigar. I noticed that its 
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iron plates, slightly overlaying each other, resembled the 
shell which clothes the bodies of our large teriestrial rep- 
tiles. It explained to me how natural it was, in spite of all 
glasses, that this boat should have been taken for a marine 
animal. 

Toward the middle of the platform tlie longboat, half 
buried in the hull of the vescel, formed a slight excrescence. 
Fore and aft rose two cages of medium height with inclined 
sides, and partly closed by thick lenticular glasses: one 
destined for the steersman who directed the Nautilus, the 
other containing a brilliant lantern to give light on the 
road. 

The sea was beautiful, the sky pure. Scarcely could the 
long veliicle feel the broad undulations of the ocean. A 
light breeze from the east rippled the surface of the waters. 
The horizon, free from fog, made observation easy. Nothing 
was in sight. Not a quicksand, not an island. A vast desert. 

Captain Nemo, by the helj) of his sextant, took the alti- 
tude of the sun, which ought also to give the latitude. He 
waited for some moments till its disc touched the horizon. 
Whilst taking observations not a muscle moved, the instru- 
ment could not ha%*e been more motionless in a hand of 
marble. 

“Twelve o’clock, sir,” said he. “When you like 

I cast a last look upon the sea, slightly yellowed by the" 
Japanese coast, and descended to the saloon. 

“And now, sir, I leave you to your studies,” added the 
Captain: “our course is E.N.E., our depth is twenty-six 
fathoms. Here are maps on a large scale by wliich you may 
follow it. The saloon is at j-our disposal, and, ivitli your 
permission, I w-ill retire.’’ Captain Nemo liowed, and I 
remained alone, lost in thoughts all hearing on tlie com- 
mander of the Katdihis. 

For a whole hour was I deep in these reflections, seeking 
to pierce this mystery so interesting to me. Then my eyes 
fell upon the vast planisphere spread upon the table, and I 
placed my finger on the very spot where the given latitude 
and longitude crossed. 

The sea has its large rivers like the continents. They are 
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special currents Imoivn by their temperature and their 
colour. The most remarkable of tlie'be is knoirn by the name 
of the Gulf Stream. Science has decided on the globe the 
direction of five principal current.s; one in the North At- 
lantic, a second in the South, a third in the North 3 acific, 
a fourth in the Soutli, and a fifth in the Southern^ Indian 
Ocean. It is even probable that a sixth current existed at 
one time or another in the Northern Indian Ocean, ivlicn 
the Caspian and Aral Seas formed but one vast sheet of 

water. , . , r . i 

At this point indicated on the planisphere one ot these 

currents was rolling, the Ivuro-Scivo of the Japanese, the 
Black lliver, which, leai-ing the Gulf of Bengal, where it is 
wanned bv the pcrjicndicular I'ays of a tiopical sun, crosses 
the Straits of Malacca along the coast of Asia, turns into 
the North Pacific to the Aleutian Islands, carrying mth it 
trunks of camphor-treos and other indigenous productions, 
ixnd edging’ tlio craves of tlie ocean with the pure indigo of 
its warm water. It was this current that the Nantibts was to 
follow. I followed it with my eye: saw it lose itself in the 
vastness of the Pacific, and felt myself drawn with it, when 
Ned Land and Conseil appeared at the door of ihe saloon. 

Mv two brave companions remained petrified at the 
sight" of the wonders spread before them. , _ 

“Where are wc, where are we?” exclaimed the Canadian. 

“In the museum at Quebec?” . 

“]\Iv friends,” I answered, making a sign for them to 
enter, “vou are not in Canada, but on board the N autUtts, 
fifty yards below the level of tbe sea.” 

“But, M. Aroniiax,” said Ned Land, “can you tell me 
bow many men there are on board? Ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred?” 

“I cannot answer you, Mr. Land : it is better to abandon 
for a time all idea of seizing the Nautilus or escaping from 
it. This ship is a masterpiece of modern industry, and I 
. - should be sorry not to have seen it. IVIaiiy people would 
' accept the situation forced upon us, if only to move amongst 
such wonders. So be quiet and let us try and see what 
liasses around us.” 
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eel” exclaimed the liai-pooncr. “but vrc can f'cc 


noth- 


ing in this iron pidsonS We are walking — ^we are sailing 
blindly.” 

Ned Land had scarcely pronounced these vrords when 
all was suddenly darkness. The luminous ceiling was gone, 
and so rapidly that my eyes rocched a painful impression. 

We remained mute, not stirring, and not knowing what 
surprise awaited us, whether agreeable or disagreeable. A 
sliding noise was heard: one would have said that panels 
were working at the sides of the XantUjis. 


“It is the end of the end said Ned Land. 

Suddenly light broke at each side of the saloon, through 
two oblong openings. The liquid mass apjieared %-ividly hi 
up by the electric gleam. Two crystal plates separated us 
from the sea. At first I ti-embled at the thought that this 
frail partition might break, but strong bands of copper 
bound them, giring an almost infinite pow’cr of resistance. 

The sea was distinctly visible for a mile ail round the 
Xauiilus. What a spectacle! What pen can describe it? Who 
could paint the effects of the light through tliose transparent 
sheets of Avater, and the softness of the successTA'e gradations 
from the lower to the superior strata of the ocean? 

We know the ti-ansparencj* of the sea and that its clear- 
ness is far beyond tliat of rock-water. The mineral and 
organic substances whicb it bolds in suspension heightens 
its transparency. In certain parfs of tlie ocean at the 
Antilles, under seseuty-fivc fathoms of water, can be seen 
Avith surprising clearness a bed of sand. The penetrating 
power of the solar rays does not seem to cease for a depth 
of one hundred and fifty fathoms. But in this middle fluid 
travelled OA-er by the Xmitilm, the electric brightness Avas 
produced even in the bosom of the AAaAes. It was no longer 
luminous water, but liquid light. 

On each side a window opened into this unexplored abyss. 
The obscurity of the saloon showed to adA'anlage the bright- 
ness outside, and we looked out as if this pure crystal had 
been the glass of an immense aquarium. 

“You wished to see, friend Ned; Acell, you see now.-’ 

“Curious! curious!'’ muttered tlie Canadian, who, for 
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getting his ill-temper, seemed to submit to some irresistible 
attraction ; “and one would come further than this to admire 

“Ah!'’^thought I to myself, “I understand the life of 
this man; he has made a world apart for himself, in ^\hich 
he ti'easures all his greatest wonders.’ 

For two whole hours an aquatic army escorted the A an- 
iUns. During their games, their bounds, while rivalling each 
other in beauty, brightness, and velocity, I distinguished 
the green Inbre ; the banded mullet, marked by a double line 
of black: the round-tailed goby, of a white colour, '«th vio- 
let spots on the back; the Japanese scombrus, a beautiful 
mackerel of these seas, with a blue body and silvery head ; 
the brilliant azurors. whose name alone defies description; 
some banded spares, with variegated fins of blue and yellow; 
the woodcocks of the seas, some specimens of which attain 
a j'ard in length; Japanese salamanders, spider lampreys, 
serpents six feet long, with eyes small and livelj’, and a huge 
mouth bristling with teeth ; with many other species. ^ 

Our imagination was kept at its height, interjections 
followed quickly on each other. Ked named the fish, and 
Conscil classed' them. I was in ecstasies with the ^avacity 
of their movements and the beauty of their forms. 2smer 
had it been given to me to sui-prise these animals, alive 
and at liberty, in their natural element. I ivill not mention 
all the varieties which passed before my dazzled ej'es, all 
the collection of the seas of Chinn and Japan. These fish, 
more numerous than the birds of the air, came, attracte , 
no doubt, by the brilliant focus of the electric light. 

Suddenly there was daylight in the saloon, the iron panels 
closed again, and the enchanting %’ision disappeaied. But 
for a long time I dreamt on, till my eyes fell on the instiu- 
ments hanging on the partition. The compass still shoved 
the course to be E.N.E., the manometer indicated a pi as- 
sure of five atmospheres, equivalent to a depth of twenty- 
five fathoms, and the electric log gave a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. I expected Captain Nemo, but he did not 
appear. The cloch marked the hour of five.^ 

Ned Band and Conseil returned to their cabin, and I 
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retired to toy chamber. 3Iy dinner ■was ready. It was com- 
posed of turtle soup made of the most delicate hawhs- 
bills, of a surmullet served with puff paste (the liver of 
which, prepared by itself, was most delicious), and fillets 
of the emperor-holocanthus, the savour of which seemed to 
me superior even to salmon. 

I passed the evening reading, writing, and thinking. Then 
sleep overpowered me, and I stretched myself on my couch 
of zostera. and slept profoundlj*, wliilst the Nautibis was 
gliding rapidly tlirough the current of the Black Ili%'er. 


CHAPTER XIV 

A XOTE OF IXVUTATIOX 

T HE next day was tlie 9th of November. I awoke after a 
long sleep of twelve hours. Conseil came, according to 
custom, to know “how I passed the night,” and to offer 
his sendees. He had left his friend the Canadian sleeping 
like a man who had never done anything else all Ins life. 
I let the worthy fellow chatter as he pleased, without caring 
to answer liim. I was preoccupied by the absence of the 
Captain during our sittmg of the day before, and hoping to 
see him to-day. 

As soon as I was dressed I went into the saloon. It was 
deserted. I plunged into the study of the shell treasures 
hidden behind the glasses. 

The whole day passed without my being honoui’ed by a 
\dsit from Captain Nemo. The pands of the saloon did not 
open. Perhaps thej' did not wish us to tire of these beautiful 
things. 

The course of the Nautilus was E.N.E., her speed twelve 
knots, the depth below the surface betiveen twenty-five and 
tliirty fathoms. 

The next day, 10th of Nm-ember, the same desertion, 
the g^ne solitude. I did not see one of the sliip’s crew: Ned 
and Conseil spent the greater part of the day with me. They 
were astonished at the puzzling absence of the Captain. Was 
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this singular man ill? — ^Iiad he altered his intentions mth 
regard to us? 

After all, as Conseil said, ^ve enjoyed pci-fect liberty, we 
were delicately and abundantly fed. Our host kept to lus 
terms of the ti*eaty. We could not complain, and, indeed, 
the singularity' of our fate reserved such wonderful compen- 
sation for us that we had no right to accuse it as yet. 

That day I commenced the journal of these adventures 
wiiich has enabled me to relate them with more scrupulous 
exactitude and minute detail. 

11th November, early in the morning. The fresh air 
spreading over the interior of the Nautilus told me that we 
had come to the surface of the ocean to renew oui' supplj’^ 
of oxygen. I directed my steps to the central staircase, and 
mounted the platform. 

It was six o’clock, the weather was cloudy, the sea grey, 
but cahn. Scarcely a billow. Captain Nemo, whom I hoped 
to meet, would he be there? I saw no one but the steersman 
imprisoned in his glass cage. Seated upon the pi’ojection 
formed by the hull of the pinnace, I inhaled the salt breeze 
irith delight. 

By degrees the fog disappeared under the action of the 
sun’s rays, the radiant orb rose from behind the eastern 
horizon. The sea flamed under its glance bke a train of 
gunpowder. The clouds scattered in the heights were 
coloured with lively tints of beautiful shades, and numerous 
“mare’s tails,” which betokened wind for that day. But 
what was vdnd to tliis NautUm, which tempests could not 
frighten ! 

I was admiring this joymus rising of the sun, so gay, and 
so life-gn-ing, when I heard steps approaching the platform. 

I was prepared to salute Captain Nemo, but it was his 
second (whom I had already seen on the Captain’s first 
visit) who appeared. He advanced on the platform, not 
seeming to see me. With liis powerful glass to liis eye, he 
scanned every point of the horizon with great attention. 
Tins examination over, he approached the panel and pro- 
nounced a sentence in exactly these teims. I have reraem- 
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bered it, for every morning it was repeated under exactly 
tlie same conditions. It was thus worded : 

“Nautron respoc lorni virch.” 

What it meant I could not say. 

These words pronounced, tlic second descended. I thought 
that the Nmdilns Avas about to return to its submarine 
navigation. I regained the panel and returned to my 
chamber. 

Five days sped thus, -without any change in our situation. 
Every morning I mounted the platform. The same phrase 
was pronounced by the same individual. But Captain ISTemo 
did not appear. 

I had made up my mind that I should neA'cr sec him 
again, when, on the 16th November, on returning to my 
room with Ned and Conseil, I found upon my table a note 
addressed to me. I opened it impatiently. It was Avritten 
in a bold, clear hand, the characters rather pointed, recall- 
ing the GeTTfian type. The note was worded as follows •. 

To Professor Aroxxax, 

On board the Nautilus. 

16th of Novcitibcr. 1861- 

Captain Nemo inAutes Professor Aronnax to a hunting- 
party, which Avill take place to-morroiv morning in the 
forests of the Island of Ci’espo. He hopes that nothing 
vill prevent the Professor from being present, and he AviU 
Aiitli pleasure see him joined by his companions. 

Captain Nemo, 
Commander of the Nawtilus. 

“A hunt !” exclaimed Ned. 

“And in the forests of the Island of Crespo !” added Con- 
seil. 

“Oh! then the gentleman is going on terra firma?” replied 
Ned Land. 

“That seems to me to be clearly indicated,” said I, read- 
ing the letter once more. 

“Well, Ave must accept,” said the Canadian. “But once 
more on dry ground, we shall knoAV Avhat to do. Indeed, I 
shall not be sorry to eat a piece of fresh venison.” 
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* Witlioxit seeking to reconcile wliat was contradictory 
between Captain Nemo’s manifest aversion to Jt 

continents, and bis invitation to bunt in a forest, I contented 

myself with replying: , * 5 ? 

“Let us brst see Avhcre the Island of Crespo i.^ 

I consulted the planisphere, and m 32 “ M' N. k • and 
1*37° 50 ' W. lono"., I found a small island, recOj^ni^ 

1801 by Captain Crespo, and maiLed in the 

ish maps as Rocca de la Plata, the meaning of winch rs 

The sLr Rock. We were then 

miles from our starting-point, ^ an _ le 

Nautilus, a little changed, was bringing it back towards the 

southeast^d lost in the midst of the North 

Pacific, to my companions. _ ” 

“If Captain Nemo does sometimes go on diy g , 

said I, “he at least chooses desert islands. 

Ned Land shrugged liis shoulders without speaking, and 

Conseil and he left me. i. mnf/. 

After supper, which was served by the stew aid, mute 

and impassNe, I went to bed, not without some anxiety. 

TheLxt morning; the ITth of November, on awakening, 
I felt that the Nautilus was perfectly stdl. I dressed quickly 

and entered the saloon. u 

Captain Nemo was there, waiting for me. He rose, bowed, 

and asked me if it was convenient for .'"‘"''TPS 

him. As he made no aUusion to his absence 
eight days, I did not mention it, and simply answered that 
my companions and myself were ready to foUow 1"™- 

We entered the dining-room, where breakfast was seried. 
“M. Aronnax,” said the Captain, “pray, share my break- 
fast without ceremony; we will chat as we eat. For, though 
„ I promised you a walk in the forest, I did not undertake 
to find hotels there. So breakfast as a man who wall most 
likely not have his dinner till verj* late. 

I did honour to the repast. It was composed of several 
kinds of fish, and slices of sea-cucumber, and dilferent so^ 
of seaweed. Our drink consisted of pure wnter, to whicli 
the Captain added some drops of a fermented hquor, ex- 
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uncler^he n^m^Tf 'S aoST 

ate at first mthoiH = . palmata. Captain '^cmo 

forest ^ ill mv submarine 

siiould never^dgrithSv‘'or ^^^ought me mid. Sir, you 

you have anv caufeV° t^ien see whether 

“I Hsten - °f foUy and contradiction ” „ 

^ou know as well nc T ,i n <• 
under water nrovi'ft" ” rofessor, that man can live 

supply of breathable Ilf Tn ^ sufficient 

clad in an iinoem'onc*^? submarine works, the workman, 
receives air from ^1 „ T-"'"' ' 

regulators.'* * means of forcing pumps "and 

“Just apparatus,” said 1. 

perty: be ’ if attached t'^tt man is not at 

tlirough an india-rubbf.i- + i P'^™? 'U’hich sends liini air 
«ms held to the ^YalflZ " if we were obliged to lie 

“And tl,. n,a;L “ t "’J)' ““id -nl go far.” ® 

“It is to uSrtha f ® I aslcd. 

two of your own countrff'^'^^‘^^i°? ®PP”ratus, invented by 
fection for my own use ^ have brought to per- 

yourself under these new ^''^mb vull allow you to risk 
any organ whatever suffet-’^ y^mlogical conditions without 
tliick iron plates, in whicli^^V ^ consists of a reservoir of 
of fifty atmospheres. This , air under a pressure 

means of braces, like a filled on the back by 

forms a box in wliich the ni i ^lapsack. Its upper part 
and therefore cannot of a bellows. 

In the Rouquaiwol apparatt normal tension, 

rubber pipes leave tlifs\o^*^ I’™ mdia- 

bolds the nose and moutb- ° 'vhicli 

the other to let out the fmil introduce fresh air. 

the other according to the i the tongue closes one or 
m encountering great -nm-. respirator. But I. 

was obUged to shut inv^held'^S '‘tw °f tlie sea, 

ny Head, like that of a diver in a ball 
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of copper; and it is to this ball of copper that the two pipes, 
tlie inspirator and the expirator, open.’^ 

“Perfectly, Captain Xcnio; but the air that you carry 
with you must soon be used; when it only contains fifteen 
per cent, of oxvgen it is no longer fit to breathe. 

“Right! But I told you, i\I. Aronna,x, that the pumps of 
the Nautilus allow me to store the air under^ considerable 
px'essure, and on those conditions the reservoir of the ap^ 
paratus can furnish breathable air for nine or ten horns. 

liave no further objections 'to make,’’ I aiis\^ered. I 
will only ash you one thing. Captain how can you light 
Tour road atithc bottom of the sen?” 

“With the Ruhmkorff apparatus, :M. Aronnax; one is 
cai'ried on the back, the other is fastened to the waist. It 
is composed of a Bunsen pile, xvlnch I do not work with 
bichromate of potash, but with sodium. A "wire is inti’tmuced 
which collects the electricity produced, and directs it towards 
a particularly made lantern. In this lantern is a spiial 
glass wliich contains a small quantity' of carbonic gas. IVlien 
the apparatus is at work this gas becomes luminous, gmng 
out a white and continuous light. Thus provided, I can 
breathe and I can see.” 

“Captain Nemo, to all my objections you make such 
crushing answers that I dare no longer doubt. But, if I 
am forced to admit the Rouquayrol and Bulimkorff ap" 
paratus, I must be allowed some reseiwations with regard 

to the gun I am to carry.” 

“But it is not a gun for powder,” answered the Captain. 

“Then it is an air-gun.” 

“Doubtless! How would you have me manufacture gun- 
powder on board, without either saltpetre, sulphur, or chai- 
conli”’ 

“Besides,” I added, “to fire under water in a medium eight 
hundred and fifty-five times denser than the air, we must 
conquer very considerable resistance.” 

“That -would be no difficulty. There exist guns, according 
to Fulton, perfected in England by Philip Coles and Burley, 
in France by Furcy, and in Italy by Landi, which are 
furnished with a peculiar system of closing, wliich can fire 
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under these conditions. But I repeat, ha%ing no ponder, 

I use air under great pressure, n-liicli the pumps of the 
Nautilus furnish abundantly."* 

“But tins air must he rapidly used?” 

“Well, have I not iny Rouquayrol resen'oir, nluch can 
furnish it at need? A tap is all that is required. Besides 
M. Aronnax, you must see yourself that, during our sub- 
marine hunt, ne can spend but little air and but fen* balls.” 

“But it seems to me that in this twilight, and in the 
midst of this fluid, which is very dense compared with the 
atmosphere, shots could not go far. nor easily prove mortal.*' 
“Sir, on the contrary, with this gun eveiw blow is mortal : 
and, however ligh tly the animal is touched, it falls as if 
struck bv a thunderbolt.” 

*'Ti*hy?” 

“Because the balls sent by tins gun are not ordinary balls, 
but little cases of glass. These glass cases ai*e covered with 
a case of steel, .and weighted -with a pellet of lead ; they are 
real Leyden bottles, into wliich the electricity is forced to 
a very liigli tension. With the slightest shock they are dis- 
charged, and the animal, however strong it may be, f.alls 
dead. I must tell you that these c.ases are size number four, 
and that the charge for an ordinary gun would be ten.” 

‘T will argue no longer,” I replied, rising from the table. 
“I have nothing left me but to take my gun. At all events, 
I will go where you go.” 

Captain Nemo then led me aft: and in passing before 
Ned’s and Conseil’s cabin, I called my two companions, 
who followed prompth*. We tlien c.ame to a cell near the 
macliinery-room, in which we put on our walking-dress. 


CHAPTER WB 

A WALK OX THE BOTTOAI OF THE SEA 

This cell was, to speak correctly, the arsenal and. ward- 
robe of the Nautilus. A dozen dicing apparatuses hung 
from the partition waiting our use. 
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Ned Land> on seeing them, showed evident repugnance 
to dress himself in one. 

“But, my worthy Ned, the forests of the Island of Crespo 
are nothing but subinai-ine forests.” 

“Good!” said tlie disappointed harpooner, who saw his 
dreams of fresh meat fade awa3'. ^^And j'ou, M. Aronnax, 
are you going to dress j'ourself in those clothes?” 

“There is no alternative, IMaster Ned.” 

“As 3'ou please, sir,” replied the harpooner, shrugging 
his shoulders; “but, as for me, unless I am forced, I will 
never get into one.” 

“No one will force 3'ou, Master Ned,” said Captain Nemo. 

“Is Conseil going to risk it?” asked Ned. 

“I follow my master wherever he goes,” replied Conseil. 

At the Captain’s call two of the slop’s crew came to help 
us dress in these heavj’ and impervious clothes, made of 
india-rubber A\athout seam, and constructed expressly to 
resist considerable pressure. One would liave thought it a 
suit of armour, both supple and resisting. This suit formed 
trousers and waistcoat. The trousers were finished off with 
thick boots, weighted noth heavy leaden soles. The texture 
of the waistcoat was held together b}’ bands of copper, 
wliicli crossed the chest, protecting it from the great pres- 
sure of the water, and leawng the lungs free to act; the 
sleeves ended in gloves, which in no way restrained the move- 
ment of the hands. There was a vast dilfei-ence noticeable 
between these consummate apparatuses and the old cork 
breastplates, jackets, and other contrivances in vogue dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. 

Captain Nemo and one of his companions (a sort of 
Hercules, who must have possessed gi-eat strength), Conseil 
and myself were soon enveloped in the dresses. There re- 
mained nothing more to be done but to enclose our heads 
in the metal box. But, before proceeding to this operation, 

I asked the Captain’s permission to examine the guns. 

One of the Nautilus men gave me a simple gun, the butt 
end of wliich, made of steel, hollow in the centre, was 
rather large. It served as a reservoir for compressed air, 
wliich a valve, worked by a spring, allowed to escape into 
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a metal tube. aA. box of projectiles in a groove in tbe thick- 
ness of the butt end contained about twenty of these electric 
balls, which, by means of a spring, were forced into the 
barrel of the gun. As soon ns one .riiot was fii-ed, another 
nas read}’. 

‘•Captain Nemo,*’ said I, “tliis arm is perfect, and easily 
handled: I only ask to be allowed to try it. But how shall 
nc gain the bottom of the sea?*’ 

“At this moment. Professor, the XauiUiis is stranded in 
five fathoms, and we have nothing to do but to start.’’ 
‘'But how shall wc get off?" 

“You shall see." 

Captain Nemo thrust his head into the helmet. Conseil 
and I did the same, not nithout hearing an ironical “Good 
sport!” from the Canadian. The upper part of our dress 
tenninated in a copper collar upon which was screwed the 
metal helmet. Three holes, protected by thick glass, allowed 
us to see in all directions, by simply turning our head in 
the interior of the head-dress. As soon as it was in position, 
the Rouquap’ol apparatus on our backs began to act: and, 
for my part. I could breathe with ease. 

With the Buhmkorff lamp hanging from my belt, and 
the g’on in my hand, I was ready to set out. But to speak 
the truth, imprisoned in these heavy gannents. and glued 
to the deck by my leaden soles, it was impossible for me to 
take a step. 

But this state of things was provided for. I felt myself 
being pushed into a little room contiguous to the wardrobe- 
room. My companions followed, towed along in the same 
nay. I heai’d a nater-tight door, fui-nished with stopper- 
plates, close upon us, and we were wi-apped in profound 
darkness. 

After some minutes, a loud liissing. was heard. I felt the 
cold mount from my feet to my chest. Evidently from some 
part of the vessel they had, bj- means of a tap, gi\en entrance 
to the water, which was invading us, and with whicli the 
room was soon filled. A second door cut in the side of tlie 
NaiiiUvs then opened. We saw a faint light. In another 
instant our feet trod the bottom of tlie sea. 
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Aud now, how can I retrace the impression left upon 
mo by that walk under the waters? Words are impotent 
to relate such wonders! Captain Nemo walked in front, 
his companion followed some steps belu'nd. Conseil and 
I remained near each other, as if an exchange of words had 
been possible through our metallic cases. I no longer felt 
tile weight of nij^ clotlung, or of my shoes, of my reseri'oir 
of air, or my thick helmet, in the midst of which my head 
rattled like an almond in its shell. 

The light, 'which lit the soil tliirty feet below the surface 
of the ocean, astonished me by its power. The solar rays 
shone through the watery mass easily, and dissipated all 
colour, and I clearly distinguished objects at a distance of 
a hundred and fifty yards. Beyond that the tints darkened 
into fine gradations of ultramarine, and faded into vague 
obscurity. Truly tlus water wliich surrounded me was but 
another air denser than the terrestrial atmosphere, but al- 
most as transjiarent. Above me was the calm surface of 
the sea. We were walking on fine, even sand, not wrinkled, 
as on a flat shore, which retains the impression of the 
billows. This dazzling carjset, really a reflector, repelled 
the rays of the sun with wonderful intensity, which 
accounted for the ^'ibration wliich penetrated every atom of 
liquids Shall I be believed when I say that, at the depth of 
thirty feet, I could sec as if I was in broad dayhght? 

For a quarter of an hour I trod on tliis sand, sovm vdth 
the impalpable dust of shells. The hull of the Nautilus, 
resembling a long shoal, disappeared by degrees; but its 
lantern, when darkness should overtake us in the waters, 
would help to guide us on board bj? its distinct rays. 

Soon forms of objects outlined in the distance were 
discernible. I recognised magnificent rocks, hung with a 
tapestry of zoophites of the most beautiful kind, and I was 
at first struck by the peculiar effect of this medium. 

It was then ten in the morning ; the rays of the sun struck 
the surface of the waves at rather an oblique angle, and at 
the touch of their light, decomposed by refraction as through 
a prism, flowers, rocks, plants, shells, and poly^pi were shaded 
at the edges by the seven solar colours. It was marvellous. 
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a feast for the eyes, this complication of coloured tints, n 
perfect kaleidoscope of green, yellow, orange, %'iolel, indigo, 
and blue ; in one word, the whole palette of an enthusiastic 
colourist 1 Why could I not communicate to Conscil the lively 
sensations which were mounting to my brain, and rival him 
in expressions of admiration.? For aught I knew. Captain 
Xemo and his companion might he able to exchange 
thoughts by means of signs previously agreed upon. So, for 
want of better, I talked to myself ; I declaimed in the copper 
box wliich covered my head, thereby expending more air 
in vain words than was perhaps wise. 

Various Mnds of isis, clusters of pure tuft-coral, prickl}' 
fungi, and anemones formed a brilliant garden of iio^sers. 
decked with their collarettes of blue tentacles, sea-stars 
studding the sandy bottom. It was a re.al grief to me to 
crush under my feet the brilliant specimens of molluscs 
wliich strewed tlic ground by thousands, of hammerheads, 
donaciai (veritable bounding shells), of staircases, and red 
helmet-shells, angel-wings, and many others produced by 
tills inexhaustible ocean. But we were bound to walk, so 
we went on, whilst above our heads waved medusre whose 
umbrellas of opal or rose-pink, escalloped ivith a band of 
blue, shdtered us from the rays of the sun and fiery pdagla:, 
wliich, in tlie darkness, would have strewn our path with 
phosphorescent light. 

All these wonders I saw in the space of a quarter of a 
mile, scarcely stopping, and following Captain Nemo, who 
beckoned me on by signs. Soon the nature of the soil 
changed; to the sandy plain succeeded an extent of slimy 
mud which the Americans call “ooze,” composed of equal 
parts of silicious and calcareous shells. We then travelled 
over a plain of seaiveed of vdld and luxuriant vegetation. 
This sward was of close texture, and soft to the feet, and 
rivalled the softest carpet woven by tlie hand of man. But 
whilst verdure was spread at our feet, it did not abandon 
our heads. A light netwoi-k of marine plants, of that in- 
exhaustible famil}’ of seaweeds of which more than two 
thousand kinds are knoma, grew on the surface of the water. 
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I noticed tliat the green plants kept nearer the top of the 
sea, whilst the red were at a greater deptli, leaving to the 
black or brovni the care of forming gardens and partei’res 
in the remote beds of tlie ocean. 

We had quitted the Nautilus about an hour and a half. 
It was near noon; I knew by the perpendicularity of the 
sun’s rays, which wore no longer refracted. The magical 
colours disappeared by degrees, and the shades of emerald 
and sapphire W'cre effaced. We walked with a regular step, 
which rang upon the ground with astonishing intensity; 
the slightest noise was transmitted with a quiclmess to which 
the ear is unaccustomed on the earth; indeed, water is a 
better conductor of sound than air, in the ratio of four to 
one. At this period the earth sloped donmwards; the light 
took a uniform tint. We were at a depth of a hundred and 
five yards and twent}' inches, undergoing a pressure of six 
atmospheres. 

At this depth I could still see the rays of the sun, though 
feebty; to their intense brilliancy had succeeded a reddish 
twilight, the lowest state between day and night; but we 
could still see well enough; it was not necessary to resort 
to the Rulimkorif aparatus as yet. At this moment Captain 
Nemo stopped; he waited till I joined him, and then pointed 
to an obscure mass, looming in the shadow, at a short 
distance. 

“It is the forest of the Island of Crespo,” thought I ; and 
I was not mistaken. 


CHAPTER XVI 

A SUBJIAKINE TOREST 

W E HAD at last ai-l’ived on the borders of this forest, doubt- 
less one of the finest of Captain Nemo’s immense domains. 
He looked upon it as his own, and considered he had the 
same right over it that the first men had in the first days of 
the world. And, indeed, who would have disputed ■with him 
the possession of this submarine propert3’.? "RTat other 
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hardier pioneer vrould come, hatchet in hand, to cut do^^■n 
the dark copses? 

This forest vras composed of large tree-plants: and the 
moment n e penetrated under its vast arcades. 1 was struck 
bv the singular position of their branches — a position I had 
not yet obsen'ed. 

Not an herb which carpeted the ground, not a brand: 
■wliich clothed the trees, was either broken or bent, nor did 
they extend horizontal!}' : ail stretched up to the surface 
of the ocean. Not a filament, not a ribbon, however thin 
they might be, but kept as straight as a rod of iron. The 
fuci and iiianas grew in rigid perpendicular lines, due to the 
density of the element which had produced them. !Motion- 
less yet, when bent to one side by the hand, the}* directly 
resumed tlieir former position. Truly it was the region of 
perpendicularity ! 

I soon accustomed mysdf to this fantastic position, as 
well as to the comimrative darkness which surrounded us. 
The .soil of the forest seemed covered with sharp blocks, 
difficult to avoid. The submarine flora struck me as being 
very perfect, and richer even than it would have been in 
the arctic or tropical zones, where these productions are not 
so plentiful. But for some minutes I mvoluhtarily con- 
founded the genera, taking animals for plants: and who 
would not have been mistaken? The fauna and the flora arc 
too closely allied in this submarine world. 

These plants are self-propagated, and the principle of 
their existence is in the water, w’hich upholds and nourishes 
them. The greater number, instead of leaves, slioot forth 
blades of capricious shapes, comprised within a scale of 
colours pink, carmine, green, olive, fan-n. and brown. 

“Curious anomaly, fantastic element!*’ said an ingenious 
naturalist, “in wliicli the animal kingdom blossoms, and tlie 
vegetable does notl” 

In about an hour Captain Nemo gave the signal to halt. 
I, for my part, was not sorry, and we stretched ourselves 
under an arbour of alarias, the long thin blades of which 
stood up like arro^vs. 

This short rest seemed delicious to me; tliere was nothin" 

O 
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wftiiting but tlie cliarm of conversation: but, impossible to 
speak, impossible to answer, I only put my great copper 
head to Conseil’s. I saw' the Avorthy fellow's eyes glistening 
w'ith delight, and, to show' his satisfaction, he shook him- 
self in his breastplate of air, in the most comical way in the 
Avorld. 

After four hours of this walking, I Avas surprised not to 
find myself dreadfully hungry. Hoaa' to account for this 
state of the stomach I could not tell. But instead I felt an 
insuiTOOuntable desii-e to sleep, AA'liich happens to all divers. 
And my eyes soon closed behind the tliick glasses, and I 
fell into a heavy slumber, AA-hich the movement alone had 
prcA'ented before. Captain Nemo and his robust companion, 
stretched in the clear crystal, set us the example. 

How long I remained buried in this drowsiness I cannot 
judge, but, AA'hen I Avoke, the sun seemed sinking tow'ards 
the hori'/,on. Captain Nemo had already risen, and I was 
beginning to stretch my h'mbs, Avhen an unexpected appari- 
tion brought me briskly to my feet. 

A fcAV steps off, a monstrous sea-sjAider, about thirty- 
eight inches liigh, AA'as Avatcliing me AA-ith squinting eyes, 
ready to spring upon me. Though my diA'cr’s dress aaus 
tliick enough to defend me from the bite of this animal, I 
could not help shuddering AA-ith horror. Couseil and tlie 
sailor of the Nazttilus awoke at tliis moment. Captain Nemo 
pointed out tlie hideous crustacean, AA-hich a blow from the 
butt end of the gun knocked over, and I saiA' the horrible 
claws of the monster Avrithe in terrible conAulsions. Tliis 
incident reminded me that other animals more to be feared 
might haunt these obscure depths, against AA'hose attacks 
my diA’ing-dress Avould not protect me. I had neA'er thouglit 
of it before, but I now resolved to be upon mj' guard. Indeed, 

I thought that tliis halt would marie the termination of our 
Avalk; but I was mistaken, for, instead of returning to the 
Nautilus, Captain Nemo continued his bold excursion. The 
ground was still on the incline, its declNity seemed to be 
getting greater, and to be leading us to greater depths. It 
must have been about three o’clock when we reached a nar- 
row A'alley, betiA-een lugh perpendicular n-aUs, situated about 
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sevenh'-five fathoms deep. Thanks to the perfection of ou.-- 
a^jparatus, we were fort^’-five fathoms below the limit which 
nature seems to have imposed on man as to his submarine 
excursions. 

I say seventy-five fathoms, though I had no instrument 
by which to judge the distance. But I knew that even in 
the clearest waters the solar rays could not penetrate 
further. And accordingl3' the darkness deepened. At ten 
paces not an object was visible. I was groping my way, when 
I suddenly saw a brilliant white light. Captain Nemo had 
just put his electric apparatus into use : his companion did 
the same, and Conseil and I followed their example. By turn- 
ing a screw I established a communication bebveen the wii'e 
and the spiral glass, and the sea. lit by our four lanterns, 
was illuminated for a circle of thirty-six yards. 

As we walked I thought the light of our Ruhmkorff ap- 
paratus could not fail to draw some inhabitant from its 
dark couch. But if they did approach ns, the\- at least 
kept at a respectful distance from the hunters. Several 
times I saw Captain Nemo stop, put liis gun to his shoulder, 
and after some moments drop it and walk on. At last, 
after about four hours, this marvellous excursion came to 
an end. A wall of superb rocks, in an imposing mass, rose 
before ns, a heap of gigantic blocks, an enormous, steep 
granite shore, forming dark grottos, but winch presented 
no practicable slope; it was the j)rop of the Island of 
Crespo. It was the earth! Captain Nemo stopped suddenh’. 
A gesture of liis brought us all to a halt; and, however 
desirous I might be to scale the Avail, I was obliged to stop. 
Here ended Captain Nemo’s domains. And he would not 
go bej'ond them. Turther on was a portion of the globe he 
might not trample upon. 

The retum began. Captain Nemo had returned to the 
head of his little band, directing their course without hesita- 
tion. I thought we were not following the same road to 
retum to the Nautilus. The new road was very steep, and 
consequentlj' very painful. TTe approached tlie surface of 
the sea rapidly. But this return to the upper strata was not 
so sudden as to cause relief from the pressure too rapidly. 
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wliicli might have produeed serious disorder in our organisa- 
tion, and brought on internal lesions, so fatal to divers. 
Very soon light reappeared and grew, and, titc sun being 
low on the hoinVon, the refraction edged the different objects 
witli a spectral ring. At ten j'ords and a lialf deep, Ave walked 
amidst a shoal of little fishes of all kinds, more numerous 
than the birds of the air, and also more agile; but no aquatic 
game Avorthy of a shot Jiad as j-et met our gaze, wlien at that 
moment I saAV tiie Cajjtain shoulder liis gun quickly, and 
follow a moA'ing object into the shrubs. He fired; I licard a 
slight hissing, and a creatui-e fell stunned at some distance 
from us. It AA’as a magnificent sea-otter, an enh^ydrus, the 
only exclush'ely marine quadruped. This otter was five feet 
long, and must haAc been verj* valuable. Its skin, chestnut- 
broAATi aboA'c and silvery underneath, aaouH haA-e made one 
of those beautiful furs so sought after in the Russian and 
Chinese markets : the fineness and the lustre of its coat Av'ould 
certainly fetch £80. 1 admired this curious mammal, Avith its 
rounded* head ornamented with short ears, its round eyes, 
and white whiskers like those of a cat, AA-ith webbed feet and 
nails, and tufted tail. This precious animal, hunted and 
tracked bj* fishermen, has uoav become very rare, and taken 
refuge chiefly in the nortliern parts of the Pacific, or ju’ob- 
ably its race AAmiild soon become extinct. 

Captain Nemo’s companion took tlie beast, threAV it oA-er 
his shoulder, and Ave continued our journeAx For one hour 
a plain of sand la3'^ stretched before us. Sometimes it rose 
to AA-ithin two jmrds and some inches of the surface of the 
AA'ater. I then saAV our image clearlj’ reflected, draAAii in- 
A'ei’sely, and aboA^e us appeared an identical group i-eflecting 
our movements and ovir actions; in a Avord, like us in ev’ery 
point, except that thej’’ Avalked Avith their lieads doAvnAA'ard 
and their feet in the air. 

Another effect I noticed, aa’IucIi Avas the passage of thick 
clouds AA'hich formed and vanished rapidly: but on reflec- 
tion I understood tliat these seeming clouds were due to 
the A^aiying tliickness of the reeds at the bottom, and I 
could cA'cn see the fleecy foam AA’hich their broken tops 
multiplied on the water, and the shadows of large birds 
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passing above our beads, u-liose rapid flight I could discern 
on the surface of the sea. 

On tliis occasion I vas untness to one of the finest gun- 
shots which ever made the neiwes of a hunter thrill. A 
large bird of great breadth of uing, clearly visible, ap- 
proached, hovering over us. Captain Xemo's companion 
shouldered his gun and fired, when it was onlj’ a few yards 
above tlie Tiaves. The creature fell stunned, and the force 
of its fall brought it within the reach of dexterous Inmter's 
grasp. It was an albatross of the finest kind. 

Our march had not been interrupted by this incident. 
For tno hours we followed these sandy plains, then fields 
of alg® very disagreeable to cross. Candidly, I could do 
no more when I saw a glimmer of light, wliich, for a half 
mile, broke the darkness of the waters. It was the lantern 
of the Before twenty minutes were over we should 

be on board, and I should be able to breathe with ease, for 
it seemed that my reservoir supplied air very deficient in 
oxygen. But I did not reckon on an accidental meeting 
wliich delayed our arrival for some time. 

I had remained some steps behind, wlien I presently 
saw Captain Nemo coming hurriedly towards me. With 
his strong hand he bent me to the ground, his companion 
doing the same to Conseil. At first I knew not what to 
think of this sudden attack, hut I was soon reassured bv 
seeing the Captain lie down beside me. and remain im- 
movable. 

I was stretched on the ground, just under the shelter of 
a hush of alg£E. when, raising my head. I saw some enor- 
mous mass, casting phosphorescent gleams, pass bluster- 
ingly by. 

My blood froze in my veins as I recognised tsvo formi- 
dable sharks which threatened us. It was a couple of tintoreas. 
terrible creatures, with enormous tails and a dull glassy 
stare, the phosphorescent matter ejected from lioles pierced 
around the muzzle. iMonstrous brutes! wliicli would crush 
a whole man in their iron jaws. I did not know whether Con- 
seil stopped to classify them; for my part. I noticed their 
silver bellies, and their huge mouths bristling with teeth, < 
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from a verj unscientific point of Tiew, and more as a pos- 
sible victim than as a naturalist. 

Happily the voracious creatures do not see well. They 
passed without seeing' us, brushing us with their brownish 
fins, and we escaped by a miracle from a danger certainly 
greater than meeting a tiger full-face in the forest. Half 
an hour after, guided by the electric light we reached the 
NautUjis. The outside door had been left open, and Captain 
Nemo closed it as soon as we had entered the first cell. 
He then pressed a Icnob. I heard the pumps working in the 
midst of tlie vessel, I felt the water sinking from around me, 
and in a few moments tlie cell was entix’cly empty. The 
inside door then opened, and we entei'ed the vestry. 

There our diving-dress was taken off, not without some 
trouble, and, fairly woni out from want of food and sleep, 
I returned to my room, in great wonder at this surprising 
excursion at the bottom of the sea. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVII 

FOUR THOUSAND EEAGUES UNDER THE PACHTIC 

The next morning, the 18th of November, I had quite 
recovered from ray fatigues of the day before, and I went 
up on to the platform, just as the second beutenant was 
uttering his daily plirase. 

I was admiring the magnificent aspect of the ocean when 
Captain Nemo appeared. He did not seem to be aware of 
my presence, and began a scifes of astronomical observa- 
tions. Then, when he had hnished, he went and leant on 
the cage of the watch-light, and gazed abstractedly on the 
ocean. In the meantime, a number of the sailors of the NaU'- 
tilus, all strong and healthy men, had come up onto the 
platform. They came to draw up the nets that had been 
laid all night. These sailors were evidently of different 
nations, although the European type was risible in all of 
them. I recognised some unmistakable Irislnnen, Erenclnnen, 
some Sclaves, and a Greek, or a Candiote. They were civil. 
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and only used that odd language among themselves, the 
origin of vhich I could not guess, neither could I question 
theni. 

The nets were hauled in. Tliey were a large Hnd of 
“chaluts,” like those on the Normandy coasts, great pockets 
that the waves and a chain fixed in the smaller meshes 
kept open. These pockets, drawn by iron poles, swept 
through the water, and gathered in everytliing in their 
way. That day they brought up curious specimens from 
those productive coasts. 

I reckoned that the haul had brought in more than nine 
hundredweight of fish. It was a fine haul, but not to be 
wondered at. Indeed, the nets are let down for several hours, 
and enclose in their meshes an infinite varietv. We had no 
lack of excellent food, and the rapidity of the Nautilus 
and the attraction of the electric light could alwavs renew 
our suppK'. These several productions of the sea were 
immediately lowered through the panel to the steward’s 
room, some to be eaten fresh, and others pickled. 

The fishing ended, the pro\’ision of air renewed, I thought 
that the Nauiilns was about to continue its submarine 
curston, and was preparing to return to m3’ room when 
without further preamble, the Captain turned* to me, sayin^i 

“Professor, is not this ocean gifted with real life?' It 
has its tempers and its gentle moods. Yesterday it slept 
os we did, and now it has woke after a quiet night. Look*” 
he continued, “it wakes under the caresses of the «un It 
is going to renew its dirunal existence. It is an intorcslin"' 
stiuh' to watch the pla^- of its organisation. It has a puls^ 
arteries, spasms; and I agree with the learned Jiaurv. who 
discovertKl in it a circulation as real as the circulation of 
blood in animals. 

“Yes. tlic ocean has indeed circulation, and to promote 
it, the Creator has causal tilings to multiph- in it — ^;aloric 
salt, and aniinalcuhe.” 

When C.aptain Nemo spoke thus, he .seemed nUo-rcther 
changed, and aroused an cxlraordinarv’ emotion in 

“Abo,’* he added, “true existence is there; and J can 
im-agine the foundations of nautical lonms, clusters of 
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marine houses, which, like the NaufiluSy would ascend evei*y 
morning to breathe at tlie surface of tlie water, free 
towns, independent cities. Yet who knows whether some 
despot ” 

Captain Nemo finished his sentence ^nth a 'violent gesture. 
Then, addressing me as if to chase away some sorrowful 
thought: 

“]\I. Arronax,” he asked, “do you know the depth of the 
ocean 

“I only know, Captain, what the pifncipal soundings have 
taught us.” 

“Could you tell me them, so that I can suit them to mj’’ 
purpose?” 

“These are some,” I replied, “that I remember. If I am 
not mistaken, a depth of 8,000 ' 3 mrds has been found in 
the North Atlantic, and 2,500 yards in the Mediterranean. 
The most remarkable soundings have been made in the 
South Atlantic, near the thirt 3 '--fifth parallel, and they gave 
12,000 yai-ds, 14,000 j’ai'ds, and 15,000 yards. To sum up 
all, it is reckoned that if the bottom of the sea were levelled, 
its mean depth would be about one and tlu-ee-quarter 
leagues.” 

“Well, Professor,” replied the Captain, “we shall show 
j'ou better than that I hope. As to the mean depth of this 
part of the Pacific, I tell you it is only 4,000 j-ards.” 

Ha^ang said tliis, Captain Nemo went towards the panel, 
and disappeared down the ladder. I followed liira, and went ' 
into the large dra’sring-room. The screw was immediately 
put in motion, and the log gave twentj'- miles an hour. 

During the days and weeks that passed, Captain Nemo 
was ver}’- sparing of his visits. I seldom saw him. The 
lieutenant pricked the ship’s course regularty on the chart, 
so I could always tell exactly the route of the Naufihi^. 

Nearly every daj', for some time, the panels of the 
drawing-room were opened, and we were never tired of’ 
penetratiiur the mysteries of the submarine world. 

The geiTeral direction of the was south-east, and 

it kept between 100 and 150 yards of depth. One day, 
however, I do not know why, being drai^m diagonally by 
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I was -tlien reading a charming book Jean Mace, 
The Slaves of the Stomach, and I was learning some valu- 
able lessons from it, when Conseil interrupted me. 

“Will master come here a moment?” he said, in a curious 
voice. 

“Wliat is the matter, Conseil?” 

“I want master to look.” 

I rose, went, and leaned on my elbows before the panes 
and watched. 

In a full electric light, an enormous black mass, quite 
immovable, was suspended in the midst of the waters. I 
watched it attentively, seeking to find out the nature of 
this gigantic cetacean. But a sudden thought crossed my 
mind. “A vessel!” I said, half aloud. 

“Yes,” replied the Canadian, “a disabled ship that has 
sunk perpendicularl.v.” 

Ned Land was right ; we w'ere close to a vessel of which 
the tattered shrouds still hung from their chains. The keel 
seemed to be in good order, and it had been wrecked at 
most some few hours. Three stumps of masts, broken off 
about two feet above the bridge, showed that the vessel 
had had to sacrifice its masts. But, lying on its side, it had 
filled, and it was heeling over to port. This skeleton of what 
it had once been was a sad spectacle as it lay lost under the 
vaves, but sadder still was the sight of the bridge, where 
some corpses, bound with ropes, 'were stiU lying. I counted 
five — four men, one of whom was standing at the helm, and 
a woman standing by the poop, holding an infant in her 
arms. She was quite young. I could distinguish her features, 
which the water had not decomposed, by the brilliant light 
from the Naufihis. In one desijairing effort, she had raised 
her infant above her head — ^jjoor little tiling! — whose arms 
encircled its mother’s neck. The attitude of the four sailors 
was frightfid, distoited as they were by their convulsive 
movements, whilst making a last eft'ort to free themselves 
from tlie cords that bound them to the vessel. The steei's- 
man alone, calm, with a grave, clear face, lus gi-ey hair 
glued to his forehead, and his hand clutching the wheel of 
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Pacific-: I saAA' “V,the morning, some mfies to the windArafd, 
the elevated siiinmits of the island. These Avaters furnished 
pur table Avith excellent fisK, niackerel, bonitos, and- some 
A'arietics pf a sea-serpent. , - ■ /., ' ; ’ ‘ - , 

On the 25th of December the" Nautihis sailed into the 
midst of the Ncaa' Hebrides, discoA'ered bjvQuirPs in 1606, 
and tlAat BougainA'ille explored in 1!768^ arid to which Cook 
gaA’^e /its . present name in 17T3. , This group is composed 
, principally ; of nine large islands, that form a band of 120 
. leagues N.N.S. to S.S.W., betAA'een 15° and 2° S. lat., and 
164!? and 168° long. We passed tolerably near to the Island:, 
pf Aurou, that at noon looked like a mass of green Avoods, 
surmounted by a peak of great height. : . 

That day being Christmas Daj', Ned Land seemed to" 
regret sorely the non-celebration of “Christmas,” the family 
fete of AA'luch Protestants are so fond. I had not seen Cap-? 
tain Nemo for a week, Avheri, on the morning of the :27th, 
he canie into the large draAAang-rPom, alAA'ays seeming as if ' 
he had: seen you fiA'e minutes before. I AA^as busily, tracing 
thp. route of the Nautilus on the planisphere. The Captain 
came up to me, put his finger pn orie spot on the chart, and 
said this, single AA’ord. ... . . - . : ; , 

' .''“Vanikoro.” , ■?■•.' 

The effect- AA^as magical ! It Avas the name of, the islands 
■; on Avhich La Perouse had been lost! I rose suddenly. ., 
“The NflMtiZwjs has brought us to , Vanikorpi’” I asked. 
“Yesi Professor,” said the, Captain; ’ , , ^ 

“And I can visit the celebrated islands AAliere the ilorisspfr 
' and tlie ^strolabr struck???,; 

./■ “If you like,Tr6fess6r.” : - 

“^^leri shall aaP be there.?” ’ ' ;■ , 

V “We 'are.'there'noAA'.”' : ' ■ .'■? - 

■ . Followed by Captain N.emo, I went up on to the platform, ' 

, and greedily scanned the horizon. . / , . / 

. "To the N.E. tAA'o^ A’olcanic islands: emerged of" unequal ' 
size, surrounded by a coral’ reef that riieasured forty ihiles ! 
in circumference.' We AA'ere close to Vanikoro, realljr the one 
to Avhich Dumont d’DrAulle gaA'e, the name of Isle de la ? 
Recherche, arid exactly facing the little harbour of Vanbu, 
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casteaux liis life, and tliose of t»vo of his lieutenants, besides 
several of his crew. 

Captain Dillon, a shrewd old Pacific sailor, was the first 
to find unmistakable traces of the RTecks. On the 15th of 
Slay, 1824, his vessel, the St. PatricJc^ passed close to 
Tikopia, one of the New Hebrides. There a Lascar came 
alongside in a canoe, sold him the handle of a snmrd in silver 
that bore the print of characters engraved, on the hilt. The 
Lascar pretended that six years before, during a stay at 
^'anikoro, he had seen two Europeans that belonged to some 
vessels that had run aground on the reefs some j’-ears ago. 

Dillon guessed that he meant La Perouse, whose disap- 
pearance had troubled the Avhole world. He tried to get 
on to I’anikoro, where, according to the Lascar, he would 
find numerous debris of the wreck, but winds and tides pre- 
vented him. 

Dillon returned to Calcutta. There he interested the 
Asiatic Society and the Indian Company in liis discovery. 
A vessel, to which was gi^'en the name of the Recherche, was 
put at Iiis disposal, and he set out, 2Srd January, 1827, 
accompanied by a French agent. 

The Recherche, after toucliing at several points in the 
Pacific, cast anchor before Vanikoro, 7th July, 1827, in 
that same harbour of Vanou Avhere the Nautilus was at 
tliis time. 

There it collected numerous relics of the wreck — iron 
utensils, anchors, pulley-strops, swivel-guns, an 18 lb. shot, 
fragments of astronomical instruments, a piece of crown- 
work, and a bronze clock, bearing tliis inscription — ‘"Bazin 
m'a fait,"’ the mark of the foundry of the arsenal at Brest 
about 1785. There could be no fuidher doubt. 

Dillon, having made all inquiries, stayed in the unlucky 
place till October. Then he quitted Vanikoro, and directed 
his course toivards New’ Zealand; put into Calcutta, 7th 
April, 1828, and returned to France, where he was warmly 
v^elcomed bj' Charles X. 

But at the same time, without knowing Dillon’s move- 
ments, Dumont d’Crrille had alreadj' set out to find the 
scene of the wi-eck. And they had learned from a wlialer 
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But the French Government, fearing that Dumont d’Dr- 
ville was not acquainted with Dillon’s movements, had sent 
the sloop Bayonnahe, commanded bv Legoarant de Trome- 
lin, to Vanikoro, whicli had been stationed on the west coast 
of America. The Bayomiahe cast her anclior before Vani- 
koro some months after the departure of the Astrolabe, but 
found no new document; but stated that the savages had 
respected the monument to La Perouse. That is the sub- 
stance of wliat I told Captain Nemo. 

“So,” he said, “no one knows now where the third vessel 
perished that was constructed by the castaways on the island 
of Vanikoro.?” 

“No one knows.” 

Captain Nemo said nothing, but signed to me to follow 
him into the large saloon. The Nautihts sank several yards 
t\ve waves, and the panels were opened. 

I hastened to the aperture, and under the crustations of 
coral, covered with fungi, I recognised certain debris that 
the drags had not been able to tear up — ^iron stirrups, 
anchors, cannons, bullets, capstan fittings, the stem of a 
sliip, all objects clearlj' proving the wreck of some vessel, 
and now carpeted with living flowers. While I was looking 
on this desolate scene. Captain Nemo said, in a sad voice: 

“Commander La Perouse set out Tth December, 1785, 
with his vessels La Bomsolc and the Astrolabe. He first cast 
anchor at Botany Baj", visited the Finendly Isles, New Cale- 
donia, then directed his coirrse towards Santa Cruz, and 
put into Namouka, one of the Hapai group. Then his ves- 
sels struck on the unknovm reefs of Vanikoro. The Boussolc, 
which went first, ran aground on the southerly coast. The 
Astrolabe went to its help, and ran aground too. The first 
vessel was destroyed almost immediately. The second, 
stranded under the wind, resisted some days. The natives 
made the castaways welcome. They installed themselves in 
the island, and consti-ucted a smaller boat with the debris 
of the tv'o large ones. Some sailors stayed willingly at Vani- 
koro ; the others, Aveak and ill, set out A\ath La Perouse. They 
directed their course towards the Solomon Islands, and there 
perished, with evei-ything, on the westerty coast of the 
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iiave; riot had time - for dullness. The last . niarvel is ahrays 
the most astonishing ; and, if we continue this progression, 
:I do not know how, it xrill end. It, is my opinion that we. 
shall never again see the like.T think then, ■with no offence 
to. master, that- a happy j^ear would j be one in which we 
could see riveiything.” ' , 

On - 2nd Jariuai'y we had made 11,340 miles, or 5,250 
Trench leagues, since our starting-point in the Japan" Seas. , 
Before the ship’s head stretched the dangerous shores , of 
the coi’al sea,' on the north-east coast of Australia. Gur . boat 
lay along some miles from the, redoubtable bank on w'hich 
Cook’s vessel was: lost, 10th June, 1770. The Boat in which 
Cook was sti'uck on' a rock, and^ if it . did riot 'sink,' it was 
owihg to a piece of coral that was broken by the shock, and 
fixed itself in the broken keel. ■' i - 

I had wished to visit the ireef, 360 leagues long, against 
• which the sea, always rough, broke witli great •^dolence, vidth 
a noise like thunder. But just then the inclined planes drew, 
the Nautilu-s down to a great depths and I could see nothing 
of the high coral Avails. I had to content myself with the; 
different specimens of fish brought up by the nets, I ’ re- 
marked, among others, some germons, .a species iof mackerel . 
as large as a tunny, ridth bluish sides, and striped ndth transr 
A;erse bands, that disappear .Avith the ; animal -s lif A These 
fish; followed us in shoals, arid furnished us jidthAery deli- 
cate food; We took also :a large number of giltheads, about . 
'One: and a half inches long, tasting like dorys; and flying ; 
fire-fisli like submarine swallows, which, in dark nights, light : 
alternatelj' the an* and water AAdtli their phosphorescent Hglit. : 
, Two dajfs after crossing the coral ; sea, ■ith Januaryj we 
sighted the /Papuan coasts. On this bccadon, Captain Neriio , ' 
informed me that his intention w^^s : to get into the Indiait ; 
Ocean by the. Strait of Torres. His communication ended ; 
.ithere.'’, 

Tile .Torres Straits are nearly thirty-four; leagues hide ; . ; 
blit they are pbstf acted by ■ 'ari inhuriierable quantity of 
islands, islets, breakers, arid rocks, that iiriake its naidgatiori 
..almost impracticable V- so that Captairi .Nerari took all need- *. 
■ful .precautions to cross them.;; The" Nautilus, floating be- 
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tvi-ixt wind and water, went at a moderate pace* Her screw, 
like a cetacean's tail, beat the waves slowly. 

Profiting by tliis, I and my two companions went up on 
to the deserted platform. Before ns was the steersman'.s 
cage, and I expected that Captain Xcino was there direct- 
ing the course of the Xauiilus. I had before me the excellent 
charts of the Straits of Torres, and I consulted them atten- 
tively. Round the Kautibis the sea dashed furiously. The 
course of the waves, that went from south-east to north-west 
at the rate of two and a half miles, broke on the coral that 
showed itself here and there. 

“This is a bad sea!*’ remarked Ned Land. 

“Detestable indeed, and one tiiat does not suit a boat like 
the NauttIusX 

“The Captain must be very sure of his route, for I see 
there pieces of coral that would do for its keel if it onlv 
touched them slightly.” 

Indeed the situation was dangerous, but the Kauiilus 
seemed to slide like magic off these rocks. It did not follow 
the routes of the Astrolabe and the Zclcc exactly, for they 
proved fatal to Dumont d’Urville. It Irore more northwards, 
coasted the Islands of ^Murray, and came back to tlie south- 
west towards Cumberland Passage. I thought it was going 
to pass it by, when, going back to north-west, it went through 
a large quantity of islands and islets little known, towards 
the Island Sound and Canal IMauvais. 

I wondered if Captain Nemo, foolishly imprudent, would 
steer liis vessel into that pass where Dumont d’Uiwille’s two 
corsettes touched; when, swer\-ing again, and cuttino- 
straight through to the west, he steered for the Island o*f 
Gilboa. 

It was then tliree in the afternoon. The tide began to 
recede, being quite full. The XautUus approached tlie island, 
that I stiU saw, with its remarkable border of screw-pines. 
He stood off it at about two mileg distant. Suddenly a shock 
overthrew me. The Xazitilus just touched a rock, and staved 
immovable, laying lightly to port side. 

tVlien I rose, I perceived Captain Nemo and his beu- 
tenant on the platform. Tliey were examining the situation 
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of tlie vessel, and exchanging words in their incomprehen- 
sible dialect. 

She was situated thus : Two miles, on the starboard side, 
appeared Gilboa, stretching from north to west like an 
immense arm. Towards the soutli and east some coral showed 
itself, left by the ebb. We had run aground, and in one 
of those seas where the tides are middling — a sorry matter 
for the floating of the NautUvs. However, the vessel Iiad 
not suffci-ed, for her keel was solidly joined. But, if she 
could neither glide off nor move, she ran the risk of being 
for ever fastened to these rocks, and then Captain Nemo’s 
submarine vessel would be done for. 

I was reflecting thus, W’hen the Captain, cool and calm, 
alwaj's master of himself, approached me. 

“An accident.^” I asked. 

“No; an incident.” 

^‘But an incident that nHIlI oblige you perhaps to become 
an inhabitant of this land from which 3mu flee.®” 

Captain Nemo looked at me curiousU', and made a nega- 
tive gesture, as much as to say that nothing would force liira 
to set foot on terra firmn again. Then he said: 

“Besides, M. Aronnax, the Nautilus is not lost; it will 
carry you jTt into the midst of the marvels of the ocean. 
Our voyage is onlj* begun, and I do not wish to be deprived 
so soon of the honour of your company.” 

“However, Captain Nemo,” I replied, vdthout noticing 
the ironical turn of his phrase, “the Nautilus ran aground . 
in open sea. Now the tides are not sti’ong in the Pacific; 
and, if you cannot lighten the Nazdilus. I do not see how it 
n-ill be reinflated.” 

“The tides are not strong in the Pacific: yon are right 
there. Professor; but in Torres Straits one finds still a 
difference of a yard and a half between the level of high 
and low seas. To-day is 4th January, and in five days the 
moon will be fuU. Now, I shall be very much astonished if 
that satehite does not raise these masses of water sufficiently, 
and render me a service that I should be indebted to her fon” 

Having said this, Captain Nemo, followed by Ins lieu- 
tenant, redescended to the interior of the Nautilus. As to 
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tlie vessel, it moved not, and was immovable, as if tiie 
coraUme polypi had already ivalled it up ivith their in- 
destrucfable cement. 

II ^ed Land, ivho came up to me after 

the departure of the Captain. 

patiently for the tide on 
the 9th mstant ; for it appears that tlie moon mU have the 
goodness to put it off acrain 
■‘Reallv?'’ 

“Really.” 
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how to rely upon the Captain’s amiabilitv.” 

To my great surprise Captain Nemo gave me the per- 
mission I asked for, and he gave it very agreeably, without 
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even exacting from me a promise to return to the vessel; 
but fliglit across New Guinea might be very x^erilous, and 
I sliould not Imve counselled Ned Land to attempt it. Better 
to be a jirisoner on board the Na7dihis tlian to fall into 
the bands of tlie natives. 

At eiglit o’clock, armed with guns and hatchets, we got 
oft' the Nanfihi^. Tlie sea was pretty calm; a slight breeze 
blew on land. Conseil and I rowing, we sped along quickly, 
and Ned steered in the straight passage that the breakers 
left between them. The boat was well liandled, and moved 
rapidly. 

Ned Land could not restrain his joy. He was like a pris- 
oner that had escaped from prison, and knew not that it 
was necessary to re-enter it. 

“bleat '. We are going to eat some meat; and what meat I” 
he replied. “Keal game! no, bread, indeed.” 

“I do not say that fish is not good; we must not abuse 
it; but a piece of fresh venison, grilled on live coals, will 
agreeably vary our ordinary course.” 

“Glutton!” said Conseil, “he makes my mouth water.” 

“It remains to be seen,” I said, “if these forests are 
full of game, and if the game is not such as will hunt the 
hunter himself.” 

“Well said, bl. Aronnax,” replied the Canadian, whose 
teeth seemed sharpened like the edge of a hatchet; “but 
I will eat tiger — loin of tiger — ^if there is no other quad- 
ruped on this island.” ’ 

“Friend Ned is uneasy about it,” said Conseil. 

“IVhatever it may be,” continued Ned Land, “every ani- 
mal with four paws without feathers, or with tw^o paws 
without feathers, will be saluted by nw first shot.” 

“Very well! Master Land’s imprudences are beginning.” 

“Never fear, bl. Aronnax,” replied the Canadian; “I 
do not want tw^entj'-five minutes to offer you a disl\ of my 
sort.” 

At half-past eight the Nautilus boat ran softly aground 
on a heavy sand, after having happily passed the coral reef 
that surrounds the Island of Gilboa. 
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object to our introducing 

“I do not think he wofid W^i ‘^'I'T^^ts on board.” 

“So much the worse for hin^ » saiO p”'" U 

“And so much the bettr’for ,s a , 

“There will be more for us » ’ 

nub, „u p„d thing., hut b!f„ 

It would be ivise to reconnoitre and see if theTl^ ^ 

woS? substance not less useful. Fresh veg^SblS 
w ould be welcome on board the Nautilus.” gcrabJes 

“Master js right,” replied Conseil; “and I propose to 
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reserve tlirce placcis in our v’cssel, one !for fruits,, the other 
for vegetables, and the third for the venison, of Avliicli I . 
have not yet seen the smallest specimen.’? 

“Conseil, vve must not despair,” said the.' Canadian. . , 
“Let us continue,” I returned, “and liedn wait. Although 
the, island seems uninhabited, it might still contain some 
indi\'iduals that would be less hard than we bn the nature 
of game.?’ . 

“Ho ! ho !” said Ned Land, moving his jaws significantly; 
“Well, Ned!” said Conseil. ' 

“My word!” returned the Canadian, “I begin to under- 
stand the charms of anthropophagy.” 

“Ned! Ned! what are 3’ou saying.? You, a man-eater? I 
should not feel safe ufth .vou, especially as I share your, 
cabin. I might perhaps Avake one day to find jhyself half 
dcAmured.” , - 

“Priehd Conseil, I like you much, but not enough, to eat 
you, unnecessarily.” ; ,,V:‘ 

“I would not trust you,” replied Conseil. “But enough. 
We must absolutely .bring down ' some game to satisfy/this 
. cannibal, dr else oiie of these fine mornings, master wiU find .. 
only pieces of his servant to serve him.” y . 

’ Mdiile we . .were talking thus, we AAbfe penetrating: the ' 
sombre arches of the forest, and for two hours Ave surveyed ' 
it in all directions. : ,\ y \ . . ! / 

. Chance rewaided our search, for; eatable vegetables, and ' 
one of the most .uscfAil products of the tropical zones fur- 
nished us with precious food that .we missed on board. I . , 
Avould speak of the bread-fruit tree, very : abundant in- the ,’ 
island of Gilbpa ; and I remarked chiefly the variety desti- 
tute of seeds, Arliich bears in ‘Malajn the name of “rima;;” . ■ ’ ; 

Ned Lend knew these fruits A\dl. He had already;eaten 
many during his numerous A'oyages,, and he loiew how to : 
prepare the eatable sub^ance,' Moreover, the sight of them' : 
excited him, and he could contain liiraself hd longer. .' V 
; “Master,” he saidj “I sliall -die if I do not taste a- little, 

-;of this bread-fruit -pie.” ' , , , . Y . 

“Taste it, friend Ned— taste it as you Arant. We are here 

' to make experiments— make them.”. - 


“"It -- -- 

And, piw-ided^^Sfk 9*''"“^*^"- 

that crackled jovouslv ^ 

chose the best fruits of 'tlip Conseil and I 

attained a sufficient deoree oT^' ™^^-'i. 
skin covered a vlute but raft, 

greater number rellon' nn^ cr fibrous pulp. Others, the 
picked. ' gelatinous, nviited only to be 

to Ned Land, 4m pllfed^th'"^”'^' brought a dozen 

cut them in thick slices aarl a coal fire, after having 

.-ill see. masTeVU^”^" ^-epeating: 

^•hen one has been denrh^ f-f 

bread,” added he, “but a dll • r «°t even 

none, master?” pastry. You liave eaten 

“No, Ned.” 

not come for nfore^r^'^nTw ^ ’ 

®°nie minutes, the harpooners.” 

posed to the fire Tvas comnleM ^ ivas ex- 

hke a white pasty, a sort of 11 -^«*r looked 

irij like that of an artichoke!^* flavour of wliich 

of tt SJiat reS!^ excellent, and I ate 

::t,™ o-S‘c” "« c„-di»u 

“How time flies on fir Conseil. 

‘^t us be off,” repIiS ^nnd, 

, 'VeretnimedthroSfS ^ 

lection by a raid upon thrcabr*^^' completed om- col- 
from the tops of the trees gathered 

the «abrou» of the Malays ^ recognised as 

We were loaded when we r ^'^P^^or quality, 

^nd did not find liis provi,;- ?be boat. .But Ned 

favoured ns. Just as we sufficient. Fate, however, 

several trees, from twentv-fivlL^frtS“% P‘n-ceived 

of palm-tree. * l^lnrty feet high, a species 

At last, at five o'clock in +i - 

riches, we quitted the shore, and fin7r”‘”i^’ ""l^b our 

•ore, and half an hour after we hailed 
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Itlie Nmitilns. No one appeared on our arrival. The enormous 
iron-plated .cylinder seenied- deseiied.’ The provisions; em- 
barked, I descended to my chambm’, and taftei' supper slept 
soundly , y ~\’.y • 

- The next day, 6th January, notliing new on board. ^ Not 
a sound inside, not a sign of life. The boat rested along the 
edge, in the same place in which we had left it. We resolved 
, to return to the island. Ned Land hoped to be more for- 
tunate than on the day before with regard to the hunt, and 
vished ,to visit anotlier part of the forest. ' . 

■ At dawn we set off. The boat, carried on by the waves 
that flowed to shore, reached tlie island in a few minutes. - 
We landed, and, thinking that -it /n-as better to give in 
to the Canadian, we followed Ned Land, whose long limbs 
tlneatened to distance us. He wound up the coast towards 
the west; then, fording some torrents, he, gained the high 
plain that was bordered witli admirable forests; Some king- 
fishers were . rambling along the' water-courses, but they 
would not let themselves be approached. Their circumspec- , 
tiori proved to me that these birds knew what to expect from 
bipeds of our. species, and ;I concluded that, - if the island . 

, was not inhabited,, at least human beings occasionally., fre-, 

■ <juented;.it. ^ -.i' .-v 

" ;• After crossing a rather large prairie, we anaved at tlie 
skirts of a little wood that was: enlivened by the songs and 
flight of a large number. of birds. . ■; • ■ .. .. . . ; y ■, 

. “Tliere are only birds,’^ said Conseil.- - ; ^ 

. “But they are eatable,” replied the haipooner. ■ ; \ 

“I’do not agree witli you, friend Ned, for'I see oidy par- 
rots there.” 

“Friend Conseil,” said Ned,,grayely, “the parrot is like 
pheasant to those who have nothing else“ : , ; ' V ; 

“And,” i’ added, “this bird, suitably prepared, is worth 
/knife' and fork.”;., i-. ' -■ y .V 

Indeed, .Tinder the thick foliage of this wood, a world of 
; parrots were flying from branch to branch, only needing a 
careful education to speak , the human language. For , the 
moment, ;.the3T were’ chattering witir parrots of all colours, 

. and grave , cockatoos, Tvho seemed to meditate- upon some : : 
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“Now, Ned, wliat do you miss now?” 

“Some four-footed game, ]\I. Aronnax. All these pigeons 
are only side-dishes and trifles; and until I have killed an 
animal with cutlets I shall not be content.” 

“Nor I, Ned, if I do not catch a bird, of paradise.” 

“Let us continue hunting,” replied Conseil. “Let us go 
towards the sea. We have arrived at the first decli^'ities of 
the mountains, and I think we had better regain the region 
of forests.” 

That was sensible advice, and was followed out. After 
walking for one hour we had attained a forest of sago-trees. 
Some inoffensive serpents glided away from us. The birds 
of paradise fled at our approach, and truly I despaired of 
getting near one when Conseil, who was walking in front, 
suddenlj’" bent down, uttered a triumphal cry, and came 
back to me bringing a magnificent specimen. 

“Ah ! bravo, Conseil !” 

'“i^Iaster is very good.” 

“No, my boy ; you have made an excellent stroke. Take 
one of these living bii-ds, and carry it in your hand.” 

“If master will examine it, he will see that I have not 
deserved great merit.” 

“Wliy, Conseil?” 

“Because this bird is as drunk as a quad.” 

“Drunk!” 

“Yes, sir ; drunk wdtli the nutmegs that it devoured under 
the nutmeg-tree, under which I found it. See, friend Ned, 
see the monstrous effects of intemperance !” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the Canadian, “because J have 
drunk gin for twn montlis, you must needs reproach me!” 

How^ever, I examined the curious bird. Conseil was right. 
The bird, drunk witli the juice, was quite powerless. It could 
not fly ; it could hardly walk. 

This bird belonged to the most beautiful of the eight 
species that are found in Papua and in the neighbouring 
islands. It was the “large emerald bird, the most rare land.” 

It measured tliree feet in length. Its head was comparatively 
small, its eyes placed near the opening of the beak, and 
also small. J3ut the shades of colour were beautiful, having 
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At six o’clock in llio CA’ening we Imd regained the shore ; 
our boat Avas moored to the usual place. The Nnutilits, like 
a long rock, emerged from the AvaA'cs tw'o miles from the 
beach. Ned Land, Avilhout Availing, occupied himself about 
tlie iraportent dinner business. He understood all about 
cooking Ai’cll. The “bari-outang,” grilled on the coals, soon 
scented the air a\ ith a delicious odour. 

Indeed, the dinner Avas excellent. Two Avood-pigeons com- 
pleted tills extraordinary menu. The sago pasty, the arto- 
carpus bi-cad, some mangoes, half a dozen pineapples, and 
the liquor fermented from some coco-nuts, OA'erjoyed us. I 
CA'en think that my Avorthy companions’ ideas liad not all 
the plainness desirable. 

‘‘Sujipose we do not return to the Nazitilns this eA'ening.^” 
said Conscil. 

“Suppose Ave never return ?” added Hed Land. 

Just then a stone fell at our feet and cut short the har- 
poonCr’s proposition. 


CHAPTER XXI 

CAPTAIX nemo’s THUNDERBOET 

Wc looKED at the edge of the forest Avithout rising, my 
hand stopping in the action of putting it to my mouth, Ned 
Land’s completing its office. 

“Stones do not fall from the skj',” remarked Conseil, “or 
tliey would merit the name aerolites.” 

A second stone, carefully aimed, that made a saA'oui’y 
pigeon’s log fall from Conseil's hand, gave still more weight 
to his observation. We all throe arose, shouldered our guns, 
and were ready to reply to any attack. 

“Arc they apes.?” cided Ned Land. 

“Very nearly — ^they are saA'ages.” 

“To the boat I” I said, hurrying to the sea. 

It Avas indeed necessary to beat a retreat, for about tAventy 
natives ai-mod with bovs and slings appeared on the skirts 
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“A liundi'ed at least.” < , 

“M. Aronnas,” replied Captain Nemo, placing liis fingers 
on the organ stops, “when all the natives of Papua are as- 
sembled on tins shore, the Nautilus will have notliing to fear 
from their attachs.” 

The Captain’s fingers were then running over the keys 
of the instrument, and I remarked that he touched only 
the black keys, which gave Iiis melodies an essentially Scotch 
character. Soon he had forgotten my presence, and had 
plunged into a reverie that I did not disturb. I went up 
again on to the platform: night had already fallen; for, 
in this low latitude, the sun sets rapidly and without twi- 
light. I could onty see the island indistinctly ; but the numer- 
ous fires, lighted on the beach, showed that the natives did 
riot think of leaving it. I was alone for several hours, some- 
times thinking of the natives — but without any dread of 
them, for the imperturbable confidence of the Captain was 
catching — sometimes forgetting them to admire the splen- 
dours of the night in the tropics. ]\Iy remembrances went to 
France in the train of those zodiacal stars tliat would sHne 
in some hours’ time. The moon shone in the midst of the 
constellations of the zenith. 

The night slipped away without any mischance, the 
islanders frightened no doubt at the sight of a monster 
aground in the bay. Tlie panels were open, and would have 
offered an easy access to the interior of the Nautilus. ' 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 8th January I went 
up on to the platform. The da^vn was breaking. The island 
soon showed itself through the dissipating fogs, first the 
shore, then the summits. 

The natives were there, more numerous than on the day 
before — ^five or six hundred perhaps — some of them, profit- 
ing bj' the low water, had come on to the coral, at less than 
two cable-lengths from the A^aufilus. I distinguished them 
easily; they were true Papuans, uith ntliletic figures, men 
of good race, large high foreheads, large, but not broad 
and flat, and white teeth. Tlieir woolly hair, with a reddish 
tinge, showed off on their black shining bodies like those of 
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in open sea the next day, according to Captain Nemo’s 
promise. 

I therefore called Conseil, Avho brought me a little light 
drag, verj- like those for the oyster fisherjE Now to work! 
For two hours we fished unceasingly, but nuthout bringing 
up any rarities. The drag was filled mth midas-ears, harps, 
melames, and particularly the most beautiful hammers I 
have ever seen. We also brought up some sea-slugs, pearl- 
oystei’s, and a dozen little turtles that were reserved for the 
pantrjT on board. 

But just when I expected it least, X put my hand on a 
wonder, I might say a natural deformity, very rarely met 
with. Conseil was just dragging, and his net came up filled 
with divers ordinar3'^ shells, when, all at once, he saw me 
plunge my arm quickly into the net, to draw out a shell, 
and heard me utter a crj^ 

“What is the matter, sir.^” he asked in sm'prise. “Has 
master been bitten?” 

“No, my boj’^ ; but I would -willingly have given a finger 
for my discovery.” 

“What discovery?” 

“This shell,” I said, holding up the object of my triumph. 

“It is simply an olive porphry.” 

“Yes, Conseil; but, instead of being rolled from right to 
left, this olive turns from left to right.” 

“Is it possible?” , 

“Yes, my bo3"; it is a left shell.” 

Shells are all right-handed, with rare exceptions; and, 
when by chance their spiral is left, amateurs ai-e ready to 
pa3' their weight in gold. 

Conseil and I were absorbed in the contemplation of our 
treasure, and I was promising myself to emdch the museum 
with it. -nhen a stone unfortunatety thrown by a native 
struck against, and broke, tlie precious object in Conseil’s 
hand. I uttered a ciy of despair! Conseil took 033 his gun, 
and aimed at a savage who was poising his sling at ten yards 
from him. I would have stopped him. but his blow took 
effect and broke the bracelet of amulets which encircled 
the arm of the savage. 
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canoes, and in a few minutes we shall certainly be attacked 
by mam' hundreds of savages.” 

“Ah!"' said Captain Nemo quietlj^ “they are come with 
their canoes 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sir, we must close the hatches.” 

“Exactly, and I came to say to you ” 

“Nothing can be more simple,” said Captain Nemo. And, 
pressing an electric button, he transmitted an order to the 
ship’s crew. 

“It is all done, sir,” said he, after some moments. “The 
pinnace is ready, and the hatches are closed. You do not 
fear, I imagine, that these gentlemen could stave in walls on 
which the balls of your frigate have had no effect?” 

“No, Captain ; but a danger still exists.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“It is that to-morrow, at about this hour, we must open 
the hatches to renew the air of the Nautilus. Now, if, at this 
moment, the Papuans should occupy the platform, I do not 
see how you could prevent them from entering.” 

“Then, sir, you suppose that they will board us?” 

“I am certain of it.” 

“Well, sir, let them come. I see no reason for hindering 
them. After all, these Papuans are poor creatures, and I 
am unwilling that my visit to the island should cost the life 
of a single one of these wretches.” 

Upon that I was going away; But Captain Nemo de- 
tained me, and asked me to sit down by him. He questioned 
me with interest about our excursions on shore, and our 
bunting; and seemed not to undei'stand the craving for meat 
that possessed the Canadian. Then the conversation turned 
on various subjects, and, without being more communicative. 
Captain Nemo showed himself more amiable. 

Amongst other things, we happened to speak of the situa- 
tion of the Nautilus, run aground in exaetty the same spot 
in this strait Avhere Dumont d’Urville was nearly lost. Apro- 
pos of this : 

“Tills D’Ur\il]e was one of your great sailors,” said the 
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Captain to me, “one of your most intelligent navigators. He 
is the Captain Cook of you Prcnchraen. Unfortunate man of 
science, after ha^dng braved the icebergs of the South Pole, 
the coral reefs of Oceania, the cannibals of the Pacific, to 
perish miserabh’ in a railwaj* train! If this energetic man 
could have reflected during the last moments of liis life, 
what must have been uppermost in his last thoughts, do you 
suppose?” 

So speaking. Captain Nemo seemed moved, and his emo- 
tion gave me a better opinion of him. Then, chart in hand, 
we reviewed the travels of the French navigator, his voyages 
of circumnaHgation, his double detention at the South Pole, 
wliich led to the discovery of Adelaide and Louis Philippe, 
and fixing the hydrograpliical bearings of the principal is- 
lands of Oceania. , 

“That which your D’Urville has done on the surface of 
the seas,” said Captain Nemo, “that have I done under 
them, and more easily, more completely than he. The Astro- 
labe and the 'Zelce, incessantly tossed about by the hurri- 
cane, could not be worth the Nautilus, quiet repository of 
labour that she is, truly motionless in the midst of the 
waters. 

“To-morrow,’' added the Captain, rising, “to-morrow, at 
twenty minutes to three p.m., the XantUus shall float, and 
leave the Strait of Torres uninjured.” 

Having curtly pronounced these words. Captain Nemo 
bowed slightly. This was to dismiss me, and I went back 
to mj^ room. 

There I found Conseil, who wished to know the result of 
my inteiwiew with the Captain. 

“^ly boy,” said I, “when I feigned to believe that his 
XaiitUus was threatened by the natives of Papua, the Cap- 
tain answered me very sarcastically. I have but one thing 
to say to you : Have confidence in lum, and go to sleep in 
peace.” 

“Have you no need of my serrtces, sir?” 

“No, my friend. What is Ned Land doing?” 

“If you will excuse me. sir,” answered Conseil. “friend 
Ned is busy making a kangaroo-pie whicli be a marvel.’' 
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I remained alone and went to bed, but slejjt indifferently. 
I heard the noise of the savages, who stamped on tlie plat- 
form, uttering deafening cries. Tlie night passed thus, with- 
out disturbing tlie ordinary repose of tlie crew. The 
presence of tliese cannibals affected them no more than the 
soldiei-s of a masked battery care for the ants that crawl 
over its front. 

At six in the morning I rose. The hatches had not been 
opened. The inner air was not renewed, but the reservoirs, 
filled ready for any emergency, were now resorted to, and 
discharged several cubic feet of oxygen into the exhausted 
atmosphere of the Ka7ttihts. 

I worked in niy room till noon, without having seen Cap- 
tain Nemo, even for an instant. On board no preparations 
for departure were visible. 

I waited still some time, then went into the large saloon. 
The clock marked half-past two. In ten minutes it would be 
high-tide : and, if Captain Nemo had not made a rash prom- 
ise, the Nautilus would be immediately detached. If not, 
many mouths vould pass ei-e she could leave her beel of coral! 

However, some warning vibrations began to be felt in the 
vessel. I heard the keel grating against the rough calcareous 
bottom of the coral reef. 

At fiye-and-twenty minutes to tliree. Captain Nemo ap- 
peared in the saloon. 

“We are going to start,” said he. 

“Ah !” replied I. 

“I have given the order to open the hatches.” 

) “And the Papuans.?” 

“The Papuans.?” answered Captain Nemo, shglitly 
shrugging liis shouldei’s. 

“Will they not come inside the A'^auiilus^” 

“How.?” 

“Only by leaping over the hatches you have opened.” 

“M. Aronnax,” quietly answered Captain Nemo, “thev 
will not enter the hatches of the Nautilus in that wav, even 
if they were open.” 

I looked at tlie Captain. 
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“You do noi iujQer?tantlr” said he. 

^'Hardly." 

“Well, come and you will 'Cc." 

I directed my steps towards Uie central staircase. Tlicrc 
Ned Land and Conscil sverc slyly walcldus some of the 
ship’s crew, wiio nci-e ojjcning^ tlu' batches, r-hiic cries of 
rn"e and fearful vociferations rebounded outside. 

The port lids were pulled down outside. Twenty horrible 
faces ap])cami. But the first native who placed his hand 
on the stair-rail, struck from hehincl by some invisible force, 

I know not what, fled, utterin'^ the mo't fearful cries nod 
making the wildest contortions. 

Ten of his companions followed him. They met with the' 
same fate. 

Conseil was in ecstasy. Ned Land, carried away hy his 
violent instincts, rushed on to the staircase. But the xnomenl 
he seized the rail with both hands, he, in his turn, was 
ovci-tiirowm. 

“I am struck hy a thunderbolt,’’ cried he, with an oath. 
This explained all. It was no rail; hut a metallic cable 
charged with electricity from the deck communicating with 
the platform. Whoever touched it felt a powerful shoclc — 
and this shock would have been mortal if Captain Nemo bad 
discharged into the conductor the whole force of the current. 
It might truly be said that between his assailants and him- 
self he had stretched a network of electricity which none 
could pass srith impunity. 

hicanwhile, the exasperated Papuans had beaten a retreat 
paralysed with terror. As for us, half laughing, wx* consoled 
and rubbed the unfortunate Ned Laud, who swore like one 
possessed. 

But at this moment the KaviUits, raised hy the last 
waves of the tide, quilted her coral bed exactly at the 
fortieth minute fixed by the Captain. Her screw .swept the 
waters slowly and majestically. Her speed increased 
gradually, and, sailing on the surface of the ocean, she 
quitted safe and sound the dangerous qxasscs of the Straits 
of Torres. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

“iEGRI SOirNIA*’ 

T HE following cla.Y lOlli Januar}-, the Naiitihis continued 
hei* course between tv o seas, but with sucli remarkable speed 
that I could not cblimatc it at less than thirt^'-five miles an 
hour. The rapidity of her screw was such that I could 
neither follow nor count its revolutions. When I reflected 
that this marvellous electric agent, after haiung afforded 
motion, heat, and light to the Navfihis. stiU protected her 
from outward attack, and transformed her into an ark of 
safetv which no ])rofane hand might touch without being 
thundcrstricken, mv admiration vas unbounded, and from 
the structure it extended to the engineer who had called it 
into existence. 

Our course was directed to the west, and on the 11th of 
January we doubled Cape Wessel, situation in 13.5° long, 
and 10° N. lat.. vhich forms the east point of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. The reefs were still numerous, but more 
equalised, and marked on the chart with extreme precision. 
The Katiiihis easily avoided the breakers of Money to port 
and the Victoria reefs to starboard, placed at 130° long, 
and on the 10th parallel, which we strictly followed. 

On the 13th of January, Captain Nemo arrived in the Sea 
of Timor, and recognised the island of that name in 122° 

long. . . 

From this point the direction of the Nmitilm inclined 
tovards the south-west. Her head was set for the Indian 
Ocean. Where would the fancy of Captain Nemo carry 
us next? Would he return to the coast of Asia or would 
he approach again the shores of Europe? Improbable con- 
lectures both, to a man Avho fled from inhabited continents. 
Then would he descend to the south? Was he going to double 
the Cape of Good Hope, then Cape. Horn, and finaUy go as 
far as the Antarctic jiole? Would he come back at last to 
the Pacific, where his Nautibis could sail free and inde- 
pen dentl 3 '? Time would show. 

After having skii’ted the sands of Cartier, of Hibernia. 
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Seringapatam, and Scott, last efforts of tlie solid against 
the liquid element, on the lltli of January we lost siglit of 
land altogetlier. The speed of the Nautilus was considei'ably 
abated, and adth irregular course she sometimes swam in 
the bosom of the waters, sometimes floated on their surface. 

During tliis period of the voyage. Captain Nemo made 
some interesting experiments on the varied temperature 
of the sea, in different beds. Under ordinary conditions these 
observations are made by means of ratlier complicated in- 
struments, and ■ndth somewhat doubtful results, by means 
of thermometrical sounding-leads, the glasses often break- 
ing under* the pressure of the water, or an apparatus 
grounded on the variations of the resistance of metals to the 
electric currents. Results so obtained could not be correctly 
calculated. On the contrary. Captain Nemo went himself to 
test the temperature in the depths of the sea. and his ther- 
mometer, placed in communication rvith the different sheets ' 
of water, gave him tire required degi-ee immediately and ac- 
curately. 

It was thus that, either by overloading her reservoirs or 
by descending obliquely by means of her inclined planes, 
the Nautilus successively attained the depth of three, four, 
five, seven, nine, and ten thousand yards, and the definite 
result of this expei'ience was that the sea preserved an aver- 
age temper.ature of four degrees and a half at a depth of 
five tliousand fathoms under all latitudes. 

On the 16th of January-, the Najiiilus seemed hec.almed 
onR' a few yai'ds beneath the surface of tlie waves. Her 
electric apparatus remained inactive and her motionless 
screw left her to drift at the mercy of the cuiwents. I sup- 
posed that the crew veas occupied n-ith interior repairs, 
rendered nccessarj’ by the Uolence of the mechanical move- 
ments of the machine. 

ily companions and I then witnessed a curious spectacle. 
The hatches of the saloon were open, and, as the beacon- 
light of the Nautilus was not in action, a dim obscurity 
reigned in the midst of the waters. 1 observed the state of the 
sea under tliese conditions, and the largest fish appeared to 
me no more than scarcely defined shadows, when the Nautilus 
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found herself suddenh' transported into full light. I 
thought at first that the beacon had been lighted, and was 
casting its electric radiance into the liquid mass. I was mis- 
taken, and after a rapid survey perceived m3" error. 

The Nmdihis floated in the midst of a phosphorescent bed 
which, in this obscuTit3*, became quite dazzling. It was pro- 
duced by m3’riads of luminous animalcula?, whose brilliance’ 
was increased as they glided over the metallic hull of the 
vessel. I was surprised be" lightning in the midst of these 
luminous sheets, as though tlice* had been riemlets of lead 
melted in an ardent furnace or metallic masses brought to 
a white heat, so that, be" force of contrast, certain portion? 
of light appeared to cast a shade in the midst of the general 
ignition, from evhich all shade seemed banished. Xo ; this evas 
not the calm irradiation of our ordinaiy lightning. Thei’e 
evas unusual life and e-igour: tins ee-as trul3- lie’ing light! 

In reality, it evas an infinite agglomeration of coloured 
infusoria, of e’oritable globules of jelly, proe-ided ee"!!!! a 
threadlike tentacle, and of ee-hicli as mane" as tevent3*-five 
thousand have been counted in less than tevo cubic half- 
inches of water. 

During see’eral hours the Kmdihts floated in these brilliant 
wav’es, and our admiration increased as we watched the 
marine monsters disporting themselves like salamanders. 

I saev there in the midst of this fii-e that burns not the swift 
and elegant porpoise (the indefatigable clown of the ocean) , 
and some swordfish ten feet long, those prophetic heralds 
of the hurricane whose formidable sword would now and 
then strike the glass of the saloon. Then appeared the 
smaller fish, the balista, the leaping mackerel, wolf-thorn- 
tails, and a hundred othei’s whicli striped the luminous 
atmosphere as they swam. This dazzbng spectacle was 
enchanting! Perhaps some atmospheric condition increased 
the intensity of this phenomenon. Perhaps some stoi-m 
agitated the surface of the waves. But at this depth of some 
yards, the Nautilus was unmoved by its fury and reposed 
peacefulh' in still water. 

So we progressed, incessantly charmed by some new 
marvel. The da}’? passed rapidly awa}-, and I took no ac- 
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coimt of them. Xed, according to Iiabit, trieti to varv the 
^et on board. Like snails, ^ve n-ere fixed to our sheUs' and 
i declare it is easy to lead a snail's life. 

Thus this life seemed easy and natural, and we tlioimht 
no lonpr of the life we led on land; but sometlung Jian- 
pened to rwall us to the strangeness of our situation. 

^ "lie XantUm was in 10-5^ long, 

i^eather was threatening, the sea rough 
* .id roJmg. There was a strong east innd. The barometeix 
hich had been going doT^m for some days, foreboded a 
cmniug s.orni. I went up on to the platform iust as the 
anX^ -J'^u^enant was takmg the measure of the horarv 

phrase ^ ' '’f exchanged for another 

Cap4n V ^"‘^“"TreWsible. Almost directlw, I saw 

hoW 

cvf f immovable, without taking liis 

eye oft he point of obser^-ation. Then he lowered his -lass 

^imS Irfe a^-'n lieutenant. The latter 

himself, was cool.^ He “eemT’tor^?b™°''^ command over 
jections to wliich the lieutra^nt reSie^d h ° 
ances. At least I concluded so b^^ ! dh?, 
tones and gestures. For nn-cH T l f “^“cnce of their 
the direction indicated without' carefully m 

and water were lort n the^ W S 

fom, to £ Sho^;£ttoTt T“ V “■* ‘I"' 

seeing me. His sten wt fi tit me, perh.eps mitliout 

He sToppedsomeS,, ''Sdar than osaal, 

sea. tVhot could lie be hokS f ™ ”S“.' ‘’’>"""1 the 

The XaufUus was then ~ “ T immense expanse? 

nearest coast. ' hundreds of miles from the 

horizon steaSt]v,''^‘Jr.^\J|d examined the 

and t-howing more his foot 

Beside, this mvstery must necessarily SS 
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long: for, upon an order from Captain Nemo, the engine, 
increasing its propelling power, made the screw turn more 
^apidl5^ 

Just then the lieutenant drew the Captain’s attention 
again. The latter stopped Avalking and directed his glass 
towards the place indicated. He looked long. I felt very 
much puzzled, and descended to the drawing-room, and 
took out an excellent telescope that I generally- used. Then, 
leaning on the cage of the watch-light that jutted out from 
the front of the platform, set mj'sclf to look over all the 
line of the sky and sea. 

But my eye was no sooner applied to the glass than it 
was quickly snatched out of my hands. 

I turned round. Captain Nemo was befoi-e me, but I did 
not know him. His face was transfigured. His eyes flashed 
su]]c7j]y; his teeth were set; his stiif body, denchecl fists, 
and head shrunk between his shoulders, betrayed the violent 
agitation that pervaded his whole frame. He did not move. 
]My glass, fallen from his hands, had rolled at his feet. 

Had I unvdttingly provoked this fit of anger Did this 
incomprehensible person imagine that I had discovered 
some forbidden secret.? No: I was not the object of this 
hatred, for he was not looking at me; his e^’e was steadily 
fixed upon the impenetrable point of the horizon. At last 
Captain Nemo recovered himself. His agitation subsided. 
He addressed some words in a foreign language to his 
lieutenant, then turned to me. “M. Aroimax,” he said, 
in rather an imperious tone, “I require you to keep one of 
the conditions that bind you to me.” 

“^^Hiat is it, Captain?” 

“You must be confined, Avith j’our comiianions, until I 
think fit to release you.” 

“You are the master,” I replied, looking steadily at him. 
“But maj^ I ask j'ou one question?” 

“None, sir.” 

There Avas no resisting this imperious command, it Avoidd 
haA^e been useless. I went doAATi to the cabin occupied by 
Ned Land and Conseil, and told them the Captain’s deter- 
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mination. You may judge how this communication was rc' 
cei%'ed by the Canadian. 

But there ■was not time for altercation. IFour of the crew 
waited at the door, and conducted us to that cell where 
we had passed our first night on board the Ka^itilus, 

Xed Land would have remonstrated, but the door was 
shut upon him. 

“Will master tell me what this means?*’ asked Conseil. 

I told my companions what had passed. They were as 
much astonished as I. and equally at a loss how to account 
for it. 

^Meanwliile, I was absorbed in my own reflections, and 
could think of nothing but the strange fear depicted in the 
Captain's countenance. I was utterly at a loss to account 
for it, when my cogitations were disturbed by these words 
from Ned Land : 

“Hallo ! breakfast is ready.*’ 

And indeed the table was laid. Evidently Captain Nemo 
had given this order at the same time that he had hastened 
the speed of the NaidUus. 

“lYill master permit me to make a recommendation.^” 
asked Conseil. 

“Yes. my boy.” 

“Well, it is that master breakfasts. It is prudent, for ''ve 
do not know what may happen.” 

“You are right, Conseil.” 

“Unfortunately,*’ said Ned Land, “they have only given 
us the ship's fare.” 

“Friend Ned,” asked Conseil, “what would you have said 
if the breakfast had been entirely forgotten?*’ 

This argument cut short the harpooner's recriminations. 
We sat down to table. The meal was eaten in silence. 
Just then the luminous globe that lighted the cell went 
out, and left us in total darkness. Ned Land was soon asleep, 
and uhat astonished me was that Conseil Avent off into a 
heavy slumber. I Avas thinking AA’hat could haA’e caused his 
iiTcsislible droAvsincss, AA'hen I felt my brain becoming 
stupefied. In spite of my efforts to keep my e3'es open, thcA’ 
Avould close. A painful susiAicion seized me. Evidently 
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soporific substances had been mixed with the food we had 
just taken. Imprisonment was not enough to conceal 
Captain Xemo’s projects from us, sleep was more necessary. 
I then heard tlie panels shut. The undulations of the sea, 
which caused a slight rolling motion, ceased. Had the 
XaufUus quitted the surface of the ocexin.^ Had it gone 
back to the motionless bed of water I tried to resist sleep. 
It was impossible. I^Iy breathing grew weak. I felt a mortal 
cold freeze my stiffened and half-parah’sed limbs. iMy eye- 
lids, like leaden caps, fell over nn' e3'es. I could not raise 
them ; a morbid sleep, full of hallucinations, bereft me of 
ra,r being. Then the visions disttp]>eared, and left me in com- 
plete insensibilit}'. 


CIIJP'TEIi A’XIII 

THE COR\E KIXGD05I 

The next da\’ I woke with m3* liead singularh* clear. To 
m3* great surprise, I was in 1113* own room. ]\Iy companions, 
no doubt, had been reinstated in their cabin, without having 
perceived it any more than I. Of what had passed during 
the night the3* vere as ignorant as I was, and to penetrate 
this myster3* I onbv reckoned upon the chances of the future. 

I then thought of quitting m3* room. Was I free again 
or a j)risoner? Quite free. I opened the door, went to the 
half-deck, went up the central stairs. Tlie panels, shut the 
evening before, were open. I went on to the platform. 

Ned Land and Couseil waited there for me. I questioned 
them; they knew nothing. Lost in a heav3’ sleep in which 
the3* had been totall3' unconscious, the3’’ had been astonished 
at finding themselves in their cabin. 

As for tlie Kmdilus, it seemed quiet and mysterious as 
ever. It floated on the surface of the waves at a modei'ate 
jiace. Nothing seemed changed on board. 

The second lieutenant then came on to the platform, 
and gave the usual order below. 

As for Captain Nemo, he did not appear. 
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Of the people on board, I only saw the impassive steward, 
who served me with his usual dumb regularity. 

About two o’clock, I was in the drawing-room, busied 
in arranging my notes, when the Captain opened the door 
and appeared. I bowed. He made a slight inclination in 
return, without speaking. I resumed my work, hoping that 
he would perhaps give me some explanation of the events 
of the preceding night. He made none. I looked at him. 
He seemed fatigued : his heavy eyes had not been refreshed 
by sleep : his face looked very sorrowful. He walked to and 
fro, sat dorni and got up again, took a chance book, put it 
domi, consulted his instruments without taking his habitual 
notes, and seemed restless and uneasy. At last, he came up 
to me, and said; 

“Are you a doctor, hi. Arounax?” 

I so little expected such a question that I stared some 
time at him \vithout ansn-ering. 

“Are you a doctor?” he repeated. “Several of your col- 
leagues have studied medicine.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘Ti am a doctor and resident surgeon to 
the hospital. I practised several ^-cars before entering the 
museum.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

hly answer had evidently satisfied the Captain. But, not 
knowing what he would say next, I waited for other ques- 
tions, reserving my answers accor<bng to circumstances. • 
“hi. Aronnax, will you consent to prescribe for one of 
mv men?” he asked. , 

‘“Is he ill?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am ready to follow you.” 

“Come, then.” 

I own my heart beat, I do not know why. I saw certain 
connection between the illness of one of the crew and the 
events of the day befoi'e; and this mystery interested me 
at least as much as the sick man. 

Captain Nemo conducted me to the poop of the Nautilus, 
and took me into a cabin situated near the sailors’ quarters. 

There, on a bed, lay a man about forty years of age. 
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wHii a resolute ex[jression of couniennnee, a. true tyj)c of 
aw Ajj^lo-Saxon. 

I leant over him. He wn*? not only ill, ho was wounded. 
His head, swathed in Ixandapfcs covered with blood, lay on 
n pillow. I undid the bandages, and the wounded man 
looked at me with liis large ejecs and p;avc no sign of 2>win 
as I did it. It was .a horril>lc wound. The skull, shattered 
by some deadly weapon, left the brain exposed, winch was 
miicli injured. Clots of blood bad formed in the bruised 
•and broken mass, in colour like the dregs of wine. 

There was both contusion and suffusion of the brain. 
His breathing was slow, and .some spasmodic movements 
of the muscles agitated bis face. I fell his j^ulse. It was inter- 
mittent. The extremities of the body were growing cold al- 
ready, and I saw dcatlj must inevitably ensue. After dressing 
the unfortunate man's wounds. I readjusted the bandages 
on his head, and turneil to CajAnin Xemo. 

“What caused this wound?" I asked. 

‘‘Hduit does it signify?” he replied, evasively. “A shock 
has broken oJie of tlic levers of tlic engine, whirli struck 
myself. But j’our opinion as to his state?" 

I hesitated before giving it. 

^‘You may speak,’* .said the Cairlain. ‘‘This man does 
not understand French.” 

1 gave a last look at the wounded man. 

“He will be dead in two liours.*' 

"Can nothing save liiin?” 

“Nothing.” 

Caj)tain Nemo's hand contracted, and some tears glistened 
in his eyes, whicli I thought incapable of shedding ain*. 

For some moments I still vatched the dying man, wliose 
life ebbed slowly. His jjallor inci-eased under the electric 
light that was shed over his death-bed. I looked at liis in- 
telligent forehead, furrowed Avith i^remature wrinkles, pro- 
duced probablj' by misfortune and sorroAV. I tried to learn 
the secret of his life from tlie last Avords that escaped his 
lijAS. 

“You can go noAv, ISI. Aronnax.” said the Caj)tain. 

I left liim in the dying man's cabin, and returned to my 
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room much affected hr this scene. During the whole day^ 

I was haunted by uncomfortable suspicions, and at wight 
I slept badly, and behveen my brolcen dreams I fancied I 
heard distant sighs like the notes of a funeral psalm. Were 
they the prayers of the dead, murmured in that language 
that I could not understand.^ 

The nest morning I went on to the bridge. Captain Ivemo 
was there before me. As soon as he perceived me he came 
to me. 

‘•Professor, will it be convenient to you to make a sub- 
marine excursion to-day 

‘‘With my companions?” I asked. 

‘•If they iikc.“ 

‘•We obey your orders. Captain.*’ 

‘WiU you be so good then as to put on 3’our cork 
jackets?” 

It was not a question of dead or dying. I rejoined Ned 
Land and Conscil, and told them of Captain Nemo’s pi'opo- 
sition. Conseil hastened to accept it, and this time the 
Canadian seemed quite willing to follow our example. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning. At half-past eight 
we were equipped for this new excursion, and j)rovidcd with 
two contrivances for light and breathing. The double door 
was open; and, accompanied by Captain Nemo, who was 
followed by a dozen of the crew, we set foot, at a depth of 
about thirty feet, on the solid bottom on which the Nautilus 
rested. 

A slight declivity ended in an uneven bottom, at fifteen 
fathoms depth. This bottom differed entirel}' from the one 
I had sdsited on my first excursion under tlie waters of the , 
Pacific Ocean. Here, there was no fine sand, no submarine 
prairies, no sea-forest. I immediately recognised that mar- 
vellous region in which, on that day, the Captain did the 
honours to us. It was the coral kingdom. 

The light produced a thousand charming varieties, play- 
ing in the midst of the branches that were so vividly 
coloured. I seemed to see the membraneous and cylindrical 
tubes tremble beneath the undulation of the waters. I was 
tempted to gather their fresh petals, oraamented with deli- 
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cate tentacles, some just blown, the othei's budding-, while 
a small fish, siviniming swiftlj-, touched them slightly, like 
flights of birds. But if my hand approached these living 
flowers, these animated, sensitive plants, tlie whole colony 
took alarm. The white petals re-entered their red cases, the 
flowers faded as I looked, and the bush changed into a block 
of stony knobs. 

Chance had thrown me just bj' the most precious speci- 
mens of the zoophyte. This coral was more valuable than 
that found in the ^Icditerrancan, on the coasts of France, 
Italy and Barbary. Its tints justified the poetical names of 
“Flower of Blood,’' and ‘‘Froth of Blood,"’ that trade has 
given to its most beautiful 2 >roductions. Coral is sold for 
£20 per ounce; and in this place the watery beds would 
make the fortunes of a companj’^ of coral-divers. This 
precious matter, often confused with other polj'jii, foi-med 
then the inextricable plots called “macciota,” and on which 
I noticed several beautiful sjjccimcns of pink coral. 

Real petrified thickets, long joints of fantastic architec- 
ture, were disclosed before us. Captain Nemo placed himself 
under a dark gallery, where by a slight declivity we reached 
a depth of a hundred yards. The light from our lamps pro- 
duced sometimes magical effects, following the rough out- 
lines of the natural arches and pendants disj^osed like lustres, 
that Avere tipped Avith points of fire. 

At last, after Avalking tA\ o hours, we had attained a depth 
of about three hundred yards, that is to say, the extreme 
limit on Avliich coral begins to form. But there aa'cs no 
isolated bush, nor modest brusliAvood, at the bottom of lofty 
trees. It Avas an immense forest of large mineral A'egetations, 
enormous petrified trees, united by garlands of elegant sea- 
bindweed, all adorned AA-ith clouds and reflections. We passed 
freely under their high branches, lost in the shade of the 
AvaA'es. 

Captain Nemo had stopped. I and my companions halted, 
and, turning round, I saAv his men AA-ere forming a semi- 
circle round their chief. Watching attenth-ely, I observed 
that four of them carried on their shoulders an object of an 
oblong shape. 
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IVe occupied, in tliis place, the centre of a vast glade 
'•urrounded by the lofty foliage of the submarine forest. 
Our lamps threw over tiiis place a sort of clear twilight that 
^ingularly elongated the shadows on the ground. At the 
end of the glade the darkness increased, and was only re- 
lio^ ed by little sparks reflected by the points of coral. 

Ned Land and Conseil verc near me. We watched, and I 
thought I was going to witness a strange scene. On observ- 
ing the ground, I saw that it was raised in certain places by 
slight excrescences encrusted with limy deposits, and disposed 
with a regularity that betrayed the hand of man. 

In the midst of the glade, on a pedestal of rocks roughly 
piled up, stood a cross of coral that extended its long arms 
that one might have thought were made of petidficd blood. 
Upon a sign from Captain Nemo one of the men ad- 
vanced : and at some feet from the cross he began to dig a 
Imle nith a pickaxe that he took from liis belt. I under- ■ 
stood all ! This glade was a cemetery, this hole a tomb, this 
oblong object the body of the man who had died in the 
night! The Captain and his men had come to bury their 
companion in this general resting-place, at the bottom of 
this inaccessible ocean! 

The grave was being dug slowly : the fish fled on all sides 
while their retreat was being thus disturbed; I heard the 
strokes of the pickaxe, which sparkled when it hit upon 
some flint lost at the bottom of the waters. The hole was 
soon large and deep enough to receive the body. Then the 
bearers approached; the body, enveloped in a tissue of 
white linen, was lowered into the damj) grave. Captain 
Nemo, vith his arms crossed on his breast, and all the 
friends of him who had loved them, knelt in prayer. 

The grave was then filled in ^^ith the rubbish taken from 
the ground, which formed a slight mound. When tliis was 
done. Captain Nemo and ins men rose: then, approaching 
the grave, they knelt again, and all extended tlieir hands in 
sign of a last adieu. Then the funeral procession returned 
to the Kauftlm. passing under the arches of the forest, in the 
midst of thickets, along the coral bushes, and .stiU on the 
ascent. At last the light of the ship appeared, and its 
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luminous track guided u's to llie Nauiihi>^. At one o'clock we 
had leturned. 

As soon as I laid clianged my clotlics I m ent up on to the 
lilatform. and, a prey to conflicting emotions, I sat down 
near the binnacle. Captain Nemo joined me. I rose and 
said to him: 

"^‘So, as I said he would, this man died in the night.?” 

‘‘Yes. IVI. Arronax.” 

“And he rests noa', near his companions, in the coral 
cemetery?” 

“Yes. forgotten b}* all else, but not bj' us. lYe dug the 
grave, and the polypi undertake to seal our dead for eter- 
nity.'* And, hurywg his face fpn’ckly in his hands, he ii-ied 
in vain to suppress a sob. Tlien lie added: “Our peaceful 
cemetery is there, some hundred feet Ijelow the surface of 
the Mnves.” 

“Your dead sleep quietly, at least. Captain, out of the 
1‘each of shai’ks.” 

“Yes, sir, of sharks and men’' gravely replied the 
Captain. 
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officer came to take tlie altitude of the sun. I mounted th 
platform, lit a cigar, and watched the operation. It seeme( 
to me that tlie man did not understand French: for severa 
times I made remarks in a loud voice, which must havi 
drawn from him some involuntary sign of attention, if h( 
had understood them; but he remained undisturbed anc 
dumb. 

As he was taking observations with the sextant, one ol 
the sailors of tlie Nantihis (the strong man who had accom- 
panied us on our first submarine excursion to the Island of 
Ci'espo) came to clean the glasses of the lantern. I ex- 
amined tlie fittings of the apparatus, the strength of which 
was increased a hundredfold by lenticular rings, placed 
similar to those in a lighthouse, and wliich projected their 
bi’illiance in a horizontal plane. The electric lamp was 
combined in such a way as to give its most powerful light. 
Indeed, it was produced in vacuo, which insured both its 
steadiness and its intensity. This vacuum economised the 
graphite points between which the luminous arc was devel- 
oped — an important point of economy for Captain Nemo, 
vho could not easily have replaced them: and under these 
conditions their waste was imperceptible. When the Nautihcs 
was ready to continue its submarine journey*, I went down 
to the saloon. The panel was closed, and the course marked 
direct vest. 

We were furrowing the waters of the Indian Ocean, a 
vast liquid plain, with a surface of 1,200,000,000 of acres, 
and whose waters are so clear and transparent that any one 
leaning over them A\ould tuni giddj'. The Nautilus usually 
floated betweep fifty and a hundred fathoms deep. We went 
on so for some days. To anA'one but myself, who had a great 
love for the sea, the hours would have seemed long and 
monotonous: but the daily walks on the platform, vhen I 
steeped myself in the revising air of the ocean, the sight 
of the rich waters tlu’ough the windows of the saloon, the 
books in the library, the compiling of mj^ memoirs, took uji 
all my time, and left me not a moment of ennui or weariness. 

For some days we saw a great number of aquatic birds, 
sea-mews or gulls. Some vere cleverly killed and, prepared 
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in a certain Y'ay, made very acceptable Yi-ater-game. Amongst 
large-winged birds, carried a long distance from all lands 
and resting upon the waves from the fatigue of their flight, 

I saw some magnificent albatrosses, uttering discordant cries 
hhe the braying of an ass, and birds belonging to the family 
of the long-wing^. 

As to the fish, they always provoked our admiration when 
we surprised the secrets of their aquatic life through the 
open panels. I saw many kinds which I never before had a 
chance of observing. 

From the Slst to the 23rd of January the Nmiiihis went 
at the rate of two hundred and fifty leagues in twentv'-four 
hours, being five hundred and forty miles, or tw'enty-two 
miles an hour. If ne recognised so many different varieties 
of fish, it was because, attracted by the electric light, they 
tried to follow us; the greater part, however, were soon 
distanced by our speed, though some kept their place in 
the waters of the NantUiis for a time. The morning of the 
24:th. in 12° a' S. lat., and 94° S3' long., we observed 
Keeling Island, a coral formation, planted ^vith magnifi- 
cent cocos, and which had been rdsited by Mr. Danvin and 
Captain Fitzroy. The Xaidihis skirted the shores of this 
desert island for a little distance. Its nets brought up numei’- 
ous specimens of polypi and carious shells of mollusca. 

Soon Keeling Island disappeared from the horizon, and 
our course was directed to tlie north-west in the direction of 
the Indian Peninsula. 

From Keeling Island our course was slower and more 
variable, often taking us into great depths. Several times 
they made use of the inclined planes, wliicli certain internal 
levers placed obliquely to the waterline. In that way we 
w ent about two miles, but w ithout ever obtaining the great- 
est depths of the Indian Sea, wliicb soundings of seven 
thousand fathoms have never reached. As to the tempera- 
ture of the lower sti-ata, the thermometer invariably indi- 
cated 4° above zero. I only observed that in the upper 
regions the water was always colder in the high levels than 
at the surface of the sea. 

J On the 2.5^1 of January the ocean was entirely deserted; 

' J 
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the NatitUus passed the day on tlie surface, beating- the 
■graves with its j^owerful screw and making them rebound to 
a gi-eat height. WIio under such circumstances would not 
Imve taken it for a gigantic cetacean? Three parts of this 
day I spent on the platform. I watched the sea. Nothing on 
the horizon, till about four o’clock a steamer running west 
on our counter. Her masts were visible for an instant, but 
she could not see the Nautihts, being too low in the water. I 
fancied this steamboat belonged to the P.O. ConiiJany, 
which runs from Ceylon to Sydney, toucliing at King 
George’s Point and j\Ielboui'ne. 

At five o’clock in the ex^ening, before that fleeting twi- 
light wliich binds night to daj' in tropical zones, Conseil 
and I were astonished by a curious spectacle. 

It was a shoal of argonauts travelling along on the sur- 
face of the ocean. We could count several hundreds. They 
belonged to the tubercle kind which are peculiar to the 
Indian seas'. 

These graceful molluscs moved backwards by means of 
their locomotive tube, through which they propelled’ the 
water already drawn in. Of their eight tentacles, six were 
elongated, and stretched out floating on the water, wlulst 
the other two, rolled up flat, were sj^read to the wing like a 
light sail. I saw their spiral-shaped and fluted shells, which 
Cuvier justly compares to an elegant skiff. A boat indeed! 
It bears the creature which secretes it without its adlier- 
ing to it. 

For nearlj’- an hour the Nmotilus floated in the midst of 
this shoal of molluscs. Then I know not what sudden fright 
they took. But as if at a signal every sail was furled, the 
arms folded, the bod 3 ' dra\ra in, the shells turned over, 
changing their centre of graA'ity, and the whole fleet dis- 
appeared under the waves. Never did the siiips of a squadron 
manoeuATe with more unitj^ 

At that moment night fell suddenlj', and the reeds, scarcely 
raised bj' the breeze, laj"- peaceably under the sides of the 
Nav.tilm. 

The next da 3 ’^, 26th of J.anuary, we cut the equator at the 
eightj’^-second meridian and entered the northern hemisphere. 
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Dun'njx the clay a formidable troop of sliarbs accompanied 
u*!, tcrriidc creature?, which multiply in. these seas and 
make them eery dangerous. They nere “cestracio y>hilippi‘’ 
hhftvki. Willi hrocni backs and whitish bellies, armed with 
clcccn row^ of teeth — eyed sharks — ^their throat being 
markctl with a large black spot surrounded with white 
like an eve. There were also some Isabella sharks, ivith 
rounded snouts marked with dark spots. These powerful 
creatures often hurled themselves at the m’ndows of the 
saloon with such violence as to make us feel very insecure. 
At such times Ned Land was no longer master of himself. 
He wanted to go to the surface and harpoon the monsters, 
particularly certain smooth-hound sharks, whose mouth is 
studded with teeth like a mosaic: and large tiger-sharks 
uearlv six vards long, the last named of winch seemed to 
excite him more pa.rticularly. But the Xautihis, accelerating 
her speed, easily left the most rapid of them behind. 

Tise 27th of January, at the entrance of the vast Bay of 
Bengal, wc met repeatedly a forbidding spectacle, dead 
bodies floating on the surface of the water. They were the 
dc.ad of the Indian village.?, carried by tlie Ganges to the 
level of the sea. and which the vulturc-s, the only under- 
takers of the country, had not been able to devour. But tbe 
shark? did not fail to help them at their funeral work. 

About seven o'clock in tbc evening, the XmifihiSy half- 
immvr^ed. was sailing in a sen of milk. At first sight the 
tsTan Mianwl hictifleiL Was it the effect of the lunar ray.s? 
Xo: for tb.e moon, .scarcely two days old, was still lying 
hidden under the horiron in the rays of the sun. The whole 
sky, though lit by the slderal rays, seemed black by contrast 
with the w biteno-'? of the waters. 

Coji'Cil could not lielitwe hi? eye?, and questioned me a? 
to tsse cause of Ibis ?lrange phenomenon. Happily I icn? 
to AuKv-er him, 

"It i? called a milk ‘Ca.*’ I oxphiined. “A targe extent of 
c bite ’>-'nve*,cl? often to ?/c ?een on tbe coasts of Amboyna, 
and in Ine.e part? of the - 

‘“Itck Ml'. ' tJoincih **caT» you tell me what causes 
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into m?Ik ^ 

“No, my boy; and the M'hiteness ^.-hich surprises rou is 
caused only by the presence of myriads of infusoria, “a sort 
ot luminous little 'n'orm, gelatinous and irithout colour, of 
the tlnclvness of a hair, and ivhose length is not more than 
seven-thousandths of an inch. These insects adhere to one 
another sometimes for several leagues.” 

“Several leagues !” exclaimed Conseil. 

“Yes, my boy ; and you need not .tiy to compute the num- 
ber of these infusoria. You will not be able, for, if I am 
not mistaken, ships have floated on these milk seas for more 
thdn fortj^ miles.” 


Towards midnight the sea suddenly resumed its usual 
colour; but behind us, even to the limits of the horizon, the 
s 'y reflected the whitened waves, and for a long time seemed 
impregnated with the vague glimmerings of an aurora 
borealis. 


CHAPTER II 

A XOVT2L PROPOSAL OF CAPTAIX XEWO’s 

Oh the 28th of February, when at noon the Nautilus 
came to the surface of the sea, in 9° 4' N. lat., there was 
land in sight about eight miles to westward. The first thing 
I noticed was a range of mountains about two thousand feet 
high, the shapes of whicli were most capricious. On taking 
toe bearings, I knew that we were nearing tlie island of 
Ceylon, the pearl which hangs from tlie lobe of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Captain Nemo and his second appeared at this moment. 
The Captain glanced at the map. Then turning to me, said : 

“The Island of Ceylon, noted for its pearl-fisheries. Would 
you like to v'isit one of them, JL Aronnax?” 

- “Certainly, Captain.” 

“Well, the thing is easy.' Though, if we see the fisheries, 
■"■e shall not sec the fishermen. The annua] exportation h-as* 
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not yet bc^un. Never mind. I Avill gb'e orders to make -for 
the Gulf of llanaar. where ^Ye shall arrive in tlie night." 

The Cajitain said something to his second, who imme- 
diately went out. Soon the Xatdilus returned to her native 
element, and the manometer showed that she was about thirty 
feet deep. 

“■Well, sir." said Captain Nemo, “you and 3 'our com- 
panions shall visit the Bank of ^lanaar, and if bj' chance 
some fisherman should be there, we shall see him at work.' 
“Agreed, Captain 

“Bj' the bye, 11. Ai'onnax j'ou arc not afraid of sharks.^'’ 
“Sharks!" exclaimed I. 

This question seemed a verj' hard one. * - 

“Well'" continued Captain Nemo. 

“I admit. Captain, that I am not yet very familiar with 
that kind of fish." 

“TIT are accustomed to them," replied Captain Nemo, 
“and in time you wll be too. However, we shall he armed, 
and on the road we may be able to hunt some of the tribe. 
It is interesting. So, till to-morrow, sir, and earh’.” 

This said in a careless tone. Captain Nemo left the saloon. 
Now, if J'OU were invited to hunt the bear in the mountains 
of Switzerland, what would j’ou saj*? 

“VevY well! to-morrow we will go and hunt the bear." 
If you were asked to hunt the lion in the plains of Atlas, 
or the tiger in the Indian jungles, what would you say? 

“Ha! ha! it seems we are going to hunt the tiger or the 
Hon!" But when you arc invited to hunt the shark in its 
natural element, you would perhaps reflect before accepting 
the invitation. As for mY'self, I passed mj' hand over mv' 
forehead, on which stood large drops of cold perspiration. 
“Let us reflect,” said I, “and take our time. Hunting ottei's 
in submarine forests, as we did in the Island of Crespo, 
will pass ; but going up and down at the bottom of the sea. 
where one is almost certain to meet sharks, is quite another 
thing ! I know well that in certain countries, particularlv' in 
the Andaman Islands, the negroes never hesitate to attack 
them with a dagger in one hand and a running noose in 
the other; but I also kno'v that few who affront those 
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creatures ever return alive. Honuver, I am not a negro, and 
It I vvere I tlnnk a little hesitation in this case would not be 
nl-tnned.” 

At this moment Conseil and the Canadian entered, quite 
composed, and even joyous. They knew not what awaited 
them. 


Faith, sir,” said Xcd Land, “your Captain Nemo — ^the 
devil take him! — has just made us a very iileasant offer” 

“Ah!” said I, “.you know.^” 

‘‘If agreeable to you, sir,” interrupted Conseil, “the com- 
mander of the Nautilus has im-ited us to visit the magnifi- 
cent Ceylon fisheries to-morrow, in your company; he did 
it kindly, and behaved like a real gentleman.” 

“Lie said nothing morc.^” 

“Notliing more, sir, except that he had already spoken 
to you of tin's little walk.” 

“Sir,” said Conseil, “would you give us some details of 
the pearl fishery.^” 

“As to the fishing itself,” I asked, “or the incidents 
ivhich.P” ’ 

“On the fishing,” replied the Canadian ; “before enterino- 
upon the ground, it is as well to know something about it.” 

“Very well; sit down, my friends, and I ivill teach you.” 

Ned and Conseil seated themselves on an ottoman^ and 
the first thing the Canadian asked was: 

“Sir, what is a pearl.?” 

“jMjr worthy Ned,” I answered, “to the poet, a pearl is 
a tear of the sea; to the Orientals, it is a drop of dew 
solidified; to the ladies, it is a jewel of an oblong shaiie, 
of a brilliancj’- of motlier-of-pearl substance, which they 
wear on their fingers, their necks, or their ears; for the 
chemist it is a mixture of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
with a little gelatine ; and lastl.y, for naturalists, it is simply 
a morbid secretion of the organ that produces the mother- 
of-pearl amongst certain bivalves.” 

“Branch of mollusca,” said Conseil. 

“Precisely so, mj’’ learned Conseil; and, amongst these 
testacea the earshell, the tridacna;, the turbots, in a word 
all those which secrete mother-of-pearl, that is, tlie blue* 
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bhiislL violet, or wliite substance wliicb lines the interior of 
tlieir shells, are capable of protlucing pearls.” 

IMussels too? " asked the Canadian. 

“les, mussels of certain waters in Scotland. Wales. Ire- 
land. saxony, Bohemia, and France.” 

“Good! For the future I shall pay attention,” rephed the 
Lanadian. ' 

“But,” I continued, “the particular mollusc which secretes 
the pearl is pearl-oyster. The pearl is nothing but a 
ma ion deposited in a globular form, either adhering to 
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tiful are called virgin pearls, or paragons. They are formed 
alone in tlie tissue of the mollusc, are white, often opaque, 
and sometimes have the transparency of an 025al; they are 
gcneralh’ round or oval. The round are made into brace- 
lets, tile oval into pendants, and, being more iirecious, are 
sold singly. Those adhering to the shell of the 03’ster are 
more irregular in shape, and are sold 113* weight. Lastly, in 
a lower order are classed those small pearls known under 
the name of seed-pearls; they are sold b3' measure, and are 
asjiecially used in embroideiy for church ornaments.” 
“But,^’ said Conseil, “is this pearl-fishery dangerous?” 

I answered, quickl3’; “iiarticularl3' if certain jire- 
cautions are taken.” 

“^Miat does one risk in such a calling?” said Xed Land, 
‘the swallowing of some mouthfuls of sea-water?” 

“As you sa3% Xed. B3’ the b3'e,” said I, trying to take 
Captain Nemo’s careless tone, “are you afraid of sharks, 
brave Ned?” 

“I!'’ replied the Canadian; “a harpooner by profession? 

It is my trade to make light of them.” 

“But,” said I, “it is not a question of fishing for them 
"^th an iron-swivel, hoisting them into the vessel, cutting 
off their tails v ith a blow of a chopper, ripping them up, 
^’'Hd throTOng their heart into the sea !” 

‘Then, it is a question of ” 

“Precisel3-.” 

“In the water?” 

“In the water.” 

Taith, with a good harpoon ! You know, sir, these sharks 
<ire ill-fashioned beasts. The3’^ turn on their bellies to seize 

.Tou, and in that time ” * 

Ned Land had a way of sa3'ing “seize” which made m3' 
blood run cold. 

ell, and 3'ou, Conseil, what do 3'ou flunk of sharks? ’ 
^“le!” said Conseil. “I will be frank, sir.” 

^“o much the better,” thought I. 

If 3 ^ou, sir, mean to face the sharks, I do not see wh3' 

5 our faithful servant should not face them vdth you.” 
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CHAPTER HI 

A PEARL OF TEN AtELLIONS 

T'he next morning at four o’clock I was awakened by tlm 
steward whom Captain Xemo had placed at my service. I 
rose humedly. dressed, and went into the saloon. 

Captain Nemo was awaiting me. 

Aronnax.'" said he, “are you ready to start.' ' 

“I am ready.” 

“Then please to follow me.” 

‘“And my companions. Captain?” 

■‘They have been told and are waiting.” 

“Are wo not to put on our diver's dresses?*’ asked I. 
“Not yet. I have not allowed the Natdilns to come too 
near thi- coast, and we are some distance from the iManaar 
Bank: but the boat is ready, and will take us to the exact 
point of disembarking, which will save us a long way. It 
carries our diving apparatus, which we will put on when 
we begin our submarine journey.*’ 

Captain Nemo conducted me to the central stah'case, 
which led on the platform. Nod and Conseil were already 
there, delighted at the idea of the “pleasure party” which 
was preparing. Five sailors from the Naittihts, -with their 
oars, waited in the boat, which had been made fast against 
the side. 

The night was still dark. Layers of clouds covered the 
sky, allowing but few stars to be seen. I looked on the side 
whore the land lay, and saw nothing but a dark line en- 
closing tlu-ee parts of the horizon, from south-west to north- 
west. The Xa7itilu.<i, having returned during the night up 
the western coast of Ceylon, was now west of the bay, or 
rather gulf, formed l^y the mainland and the Island of 
iSIanaar. There, under the dark waters, stretched the pinta- 
dine bank, an inexhaustible field of pearls, the length of 
which is more than Lventy miles. 

Captain Nemo, Ned Land, Conseil, and I took our places 
in the stem of the boat. The master went to the tiller: his 
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four companions leaned on tlieir oai'S, the painter was cast 
oJi, and we sheered off. 

The boat went towards the south; the oarsmen did not 
liurry, I noticed tliat their strokes, strong in the water, only 
followed each otlier every ten seconds, according to the 
method generally adopted in the navy. Whilst the craft was 
running by its own velocity, tlie liquid drops struck the 
dai'k depths of the waves crispty like spats of melted lead. 
A little billow, spreading nude, gave a slight roll to the boat, 
and some samphire reeds flapped before it. 

We were silent. Wliat Avas Captain Nemo thinking of.= 
Perliaps of the land he was approacliing, and wliich he 
found too near to him, contrary to tlie Canadian’s opinion, 
^vho thought it too far off. As to Conseil, he was merely 
there from curiosity. 

About half-past* five the first tints on the horizon showed 
the upper line of coast more distinctty. Flat enough in the 
east, it rose a little to the south. Five miles still lay betAveen 
us, and it AA'as indistinct owing to the mist on the water. 
At six o’clock it became suddenly daylight, vdth that rapid- 
ity peculiar to tropical regions, which know neither daA\Ti 
nor tAvilio-ht. The solar rays pierced the curtain of clouds, 
piled up on the eastern horizon, and the radiant oib rose 
rapidly. I saw land distinctlj’, with a few trees scattered 
here and there. The boat neared 3Ianaar Island, AA'liich Avas 
rounded to the south. Captain Nemo rose from his seat and 
AAatched the sea. 

At a si^n from him the anchor AAas diopped, but the 
chain scai’cely ran, for it AA'as little more than a a aid deep, 
and this spot Avas one of the highest points of the bank of 
pintadines. 

“Here AA’e are, i\I. Aronnax,” said Captain Nemo. “You 
see that enclosed bay? Here, in a month aaIU be assembled 
the numerous fishing boats of the exporters, and these are 
the AA'aters theii’ diA'ers aaIII ransack so boldlj . ^ Happily , 
tins bay is well situated for that kind of fishing. It is 
sheltered from the strongest AA-inds ; the sea is never A^ery 
rough here, Avhicli makes it favourable for the diver’s Avork. 
IFe will noAv put on our dresses, and begin oui AAalk. 
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I did not answer, and. ivliile watching the suspected 
waves, began nith tlje help of the sailors to put on niy heavy 
sea-dress. Captain Nemo and my companions were also 
dressing. None of the Xauiihis men were to accompany us 
on this new excursion. 

Soon we wore enveloped to the throat in india-ruhber 
clothing: the air apparatus fixed to our backs by braces. 
As to the Ruhmkoi-ff apparatus, there was no necessity for 
it. Before putting my head into the copper cap, I had asked 
the question of the Captain. 

“They would be useless.*’ he replied. ‘TS’e are going to 
no great depth, and the solar rays will be enough to light 
our walk. Besides, it would not be prudent to carry the 
electric light in these waters: its brilliancy might attract 
some of the dangerous inhabitants of the coast most 
inopportunely.” 

As Captain Nemo pronounced these words, I tmmed to 
Conseil and Ned Land. But my two friends had alread5' 
encased their heads in tlie metal cap, and they could neither 
hear nor answer. 

One last question remained to ask of Captain Nemo. 
“And our arms?” asked I: “our guns?” 

‘'Guns! TVhat for? Do not mountaineers attack the bear 
with a dagger in their hand, and is not steel sui*er than 
load? Here is a strong blade: put it in vour belt, and we 
start.’* 

I looked at my companions: they were armed like us, 
and, more than that. Nod Land was brandishing an enor- 
mous harpoon, which he had placed in the boat before leav- 
ing the Xauiihts. 

Then, following the Captain’s example. I allowed myself 
to be dressed in the heavy copper helmet, and our resei'voirs 
of air were at once in activity. An instant after we were 
landed, one after the other, in about two vards of water 
upon an even sand. Captain Nemo made a sign 'xvith his 
hand, and we followed him bs* a gentle declivitv till we dis- 
appeared under the waves. 

At about seven o clock we found- ourselves at last survey- 
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ing ihc oyster-banl<s on whicli tlie pcarl-03'sters are repro- 
duced bj* millions. 

Captain Nemo pointed vitli his hand to the enormous 
heap of oj-sters ; and I could well understand that this mine 
■ft'as inexhaustible, for Nature’s creative power is far be- 
3’ond man's instinct of destruction. Xed Land, faithful to 
ills instinct, hastened to fill a net which he carried hy his 
side with some of tlie finest specimens. But we could not 
stop. ’tVe must follow the Captain, who seemed to guide liirn- 
self bj^ paths known onlj" to himself. Tlie ground was sen- 
sibly rising, and sometimes, on holding up m\' arm, it was 
above the surface of the sea. Then the level of the bank 
would sink capriciouslj’. Often we rounded high rocks 
scarped into pyramids, in their dark fractures huge Crusta- 
cea, ])erched upon their high claws like some war-machine, 
watched us with fixed eyes, and under our feet crawled \aii- 


ous kinds of annelides. 

At this moment there opened before us a large grotto 
dug in £1, picturesque heap of rocks and carpeted with all 
the thick w’arp of the submarine flora. At first it seemed weiy 
, dark to me. The solar raj's seemed to be extinguished by 
successive gradations, until its vague transparency became 
nothing more than drowned light. Captain b.cmo enteied, 
we followed. IMy eyes soon accustomed themselves to this 
relative state of darkness. I could distinguish the arches 
springing capriciously from natural pillars, standing broad 
upon their granite base, like the heavy coli^ns of Tuscan 
architecture. Why had our incomprehensible guide led us 
to the bottom of this submarine ciAqjt.’ I was 
After descending a rather sharp declivity, our feet tr^ the 
bottom of a kind of circular pit. There Captain Lemo 
stopped, and with his hand indicated an object I had not yet 
perceived. It was an oyster of extraordinary dimensions 
a gigantic tridacne, a goblet which could have contained 
a whole lake of holv-water, a basin the breadth of winch 
''-as more than two yards and a half, and consequently 

larger than that ornamenting the saloon of the 
I approached this extraordinary mol use. It adhered by its 
filaments to a table of granite, and there, isolated, it devel- 
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oped itself in the calm waters of the grotto. I estimated 
the weight of this tridacne at 600 lb. Such an oj'ster would 
contain SO lb. of meat : and one must have the stomach of a 
Gargantua to demolish some dozens of them. 

Captain Nemo was evidently acquainted with the exist- 
ence of tins bivalve, and seemed to have a particular motive 
in verifying the actual state of this tridacne. The shells 
were a little open; the Captain came near and put his 
dagger between to prevent them from closing: tl\en with 
his hand he raised the membrane with its fringed edges, 
which formed a cloak for the creature. There, between the 
folded plaits, I saw a loose pearl, whose size equalled that 
of a coco-nut. Its globular shape, perfect clearness, and 
admirable lustre made it altogether a jewel of inestimable 
value. Carried away by my curiosity, I stretched out my 
hand to seize it, weigh it, and touch it; but the Captain 
stopped me. made a sign of refusal, and quickly withdrew 
his dagger, and the two shells closed suddenly. I then 
understood Captain Nemo’s intention. In leaving this pearl 
hidden in the mantle of the tridacne he was allowing it to 
grow slowly. Each year the secretions of the mollusc would 
add new concentric circles. I estimated its value at £500,000 
at least. 

After ten minutes Captain Nemo stopped suddenly. I 
thought he had halted previously to returning. No; by a 
gesture be bade us crouch beside him in a dee^j fracture of 
the rock, his hand pointed to one part of the liquid mass, 
which I watched attentively. 

About five yards from me a shadow appeared, and sank 
to the ground. The disquieting idea of sharks shot through 
mj' mind, but I was mistaken; and once again it was not a 
monster of the ocean that we had anything to do with. ■ 
It was a man, a living man, an Indian, a fisherman, , a 
poor deGl who, I suppose, had come to glean before the 
harvest. I could see the bottom of his canoe anchored some 
feet above Ins head. He dived and went up successively. A 
stone held between Ins feel, cut in the shape of a sugar loaf, 
whilst a rope fastened him to Ids boat, helped him to descend 
more rapidly. This was all his apparatus. Reaching tlie hot- 
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tom, about five yards deep, he went on Ins knees and filled 
liis bag with oysters picked up at random. Then he Avent up, 
emptied it, pulled up his stone, and began the oi^eration 
once more. AA'hich lasted thirtA* seconds. 

Tbe dixW did not see us. Tlie shadow of the rock hid us 
from sight. And how should this poor Indian cAor dieam 
that men, beings like hiniself, should be there under the 
Avater AA’atcliing his inoA'cments and losing no detail of the 
’ fiblsiug? SeA'ci'al times he Avent up in tliis A\'ay, and dhed 
again. He did not carry away more tlian ten at each plunge, 
foi* he AA'as obliged to pull them from tlie bank to AA’hich 
they adhered by means of their strong byssus. And how 
many of those OA'sters for AAhich he risked his life had no 
pearl in them! I watched him closely; lus manmuAwes wei'e 
regular: and for the space of half an hour no danger ap- 
peared to threaten him. j. . , • 

I AA-as beginning to accustom myself to the siglit of tins 
interesting fishing. Avhen suddenly, as the Indian was on 
the ground, I saAA' him make a gesture of terror, rise, and 
make a spring to return to the surface of the sea. ^ 

I understood his dread. A gigantic shadow appeared just 
above the unfortunate divei-. It AAas a shark of enormous size 
advancing diagonally, his eyes on fire, and lus jaAvs open. 

I was mute A\-ith horror and unable to move. 

The Amracious creature shot toArards the Indian, who 
threw himself on one side to avoid the sharks fins, but not 
its tail, for it struck his chest and stretched him on the 

^ Thif 'scene lasted but a few seconds: the shark 
and, turning on his back, prepared himself for cutting the 
Indian in two, Avhen I saw Captain ^emo rise suddenly, 
and then, dagger in hand, Avalk straj;ht to the monster, 
readv to fight face to face with him. The very moment tne 
shark was Joing to snap the unhappy fisherman in tvA'o, he 
perceived his new adversary, and, turning oAor, made 

straight towards lum. tt i ^ 

I S,n still see Captain NWe ponhon Holdmg Inrase f 
'veil together, he "nited for the shark 'vith ainu-able oool- 
'MSS; a?d, nhen it rushed at him, three- lumself on one side 
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■uitli ■^vonderful quiclcEess. avoiding tlie shock, and buiying 
liis dagger deep into its side. But it vras not all over. A 
terrible combat ensued. 

The shark had seemed to roar, if I might say so. The 
blood rushed in torrents from its wound. The sea was dyed 
red, and through the opaque liquid I could distinguish 
noticing more. Nothing more until the moment when, like 
lightning, I saw the undaunted Captain hanging on to one 
of the creature's fins, struggbng, as it were, hand to hand 
■with the monster, and dealing successive blows at Ins enemy, 
yet still unable to give a decisive one. 

The shark's struggles agitated the water mth such fitrj' 
that the rocking threatened to upset me.' 

I wanted to go to the Captain’s assistance, but, nailed to 
the spot with horror, I could not stir. 

I saw the haggard eye : I saw the different phases of the 
fight. The Captain foU to the earth, upset by the enormous 
mass which leant upon him. The shark’s jaws opened ■wide, 
like a pair of factory shears, and it would have been all 
over irith the Captain : but, quick as thought, harpoon in 
hand, Ned Land rushed towards the shark and struck it 
with its sharp point. 

The waves were impregnated ■with a mass of blood. They 
rocked under the shark’s movements, which beat them with 
indescribable fury. Ned Land had not missed his aim. It 
was the monster's death-rattle. Struck to the heart, it strug- 
gled in dreadful commlsions, the shock of which overtlnrew 
Conseil. 

But Ned Land had disentangled the Captain, who, getting 
up -without any wound, went straight to the Indian, quickly 
cut the cord which held him to his stone, took him in his 
arms, and, -with a sharp blow of his heel, mounted to the 
surface. 

e all thi’ce followed in a few seconds, saved hy a miracle, 
and reached the fisherman’s boat. 

Captain Nemo s first care was to recall the unfortunate 
man to life again. I did nqt think he could succeed. I hoped 
so, for the poor creature's immersion was not long ; but the 
blow from the shark's tail might have been his death-blow. 
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Happilj', witli the Captain’s and Conseil’s sliarp friction, 
I saw consciousness return by degrees. He opened bis ej’^es. 
What was his surprise, his terror even, at seeing four great 
copper lieads leaning over him ! And, above all, what must 
he have thought when Captain Nemo, drawing from the 
pocket of his dress a bag of j^earls, placed it in his hand! 
This munificent chai'it}' from the man of the watei’s to the 
poor Cingalese was accepted with a trembling hand. His 
wondering eyes showed that he knew not to what super- 
human beings he OAved both fortune and life. 

At a sign from the Captain regained the bank, and, 
following the road alread3' traversed, came in about half 
an hour to the anchor which held the canoe of the Nantihis 
to the earth. 

Once on board, Ave each, with the help of tlie sailors, got 
rid of the heavy copper helmet. 

Captain Nemo’s first Avord aa'as to the Canadian. 

“Thank you, IMaster Land,” said he. 

“It was in revenge, CaiJtain,” replied Ned Land. “I OAved 
you that.” 

A ghastly smile passed across the Captain’s lips, and that 
AA'as all. 

“To the NauHlus,” said he. 

The boat flew over the AvaA'es. Some minutes after we met 
the shark’s dead body floating. By the black marldng of 
the extremity of its fins, I recognised the terrible mel- 
anopteron of the Indian Seas, of the species of shark so 
properl3'' called. It was more than tAA^enty-fiA^e feet long ; its 
enormous mouth occupied one-third of its bod3'^. It aa'rs an 
adult, as Avas knoAATi by its six rows of teeth placed in an 
isosceles triangle in the upper jaAV. 

Wliilst I was contemplating tliis inert mass, a dozen of 
these voracious beasts appeared round the boat ; and, Avith- 
out noticing us, tlircAV themselA-es upon the dead bod3’- and 
fought AA'ith one another for the pieces. 

At half-past eight Ave Avei'e again on board the Nautihi^. 
There I reflected on the incidents A\hich had taken place 
in our excursion to the Slanaar Bank. 

Taa’o conclusions I must inevitably draAv from it — one 
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beai'ing upon tlie unparalleled courage of Captain Nemo, 
tlie other upon his devotion to a human being, a representa- 
tive of that race from wliich he fled beneath the sea. What- 
ever he might say, this strange man had not yet succeeded 
in enthely crushing liis heart. 

When I made this observation to lum, he answered in a 
slightly moved tone: 

“That Indian, sir, is an inhabitant of an oppressed 
country ; and I am still, and shall be, to my last breath, 
one of them!” 


CHAPTER IV 

THE RED SE.V 

Ix THE course of the day of the 29th of January, the 
island of Ceyloji disappeared under the horizon, and 
the Nauiilus. at a speed of twenty miles an hour, slid into tlie 
labyrinth of canals which separate the i\Ialdives from the 
Laccadives. It coasted even the Island of Kiltan, a land 
originally corodinc, discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1499, 
and one of the nineteen principal islands of the Laccadive 
Archipelago, situated bctu'ceu 10° and 14° 30' N. lat., 
and 69° 50' 72" E. long. 

We had made 16.220 miles, or 7,500 (French) leagues 
from our starting-point in the Japanese Seas. 

The next day (80th January), wJicn the Nauflhi^ went 
to the surface of the ocean there was no land in sight. Lt.s 
course was N.K.E., in the direction of the Sea of Oman, 
between Arabia and the Indian Peninsula, wliich serves as 
an outlet to the Persian Gulf. It was eGdently a block with- 
out any possible egress. Where was Captain Nemo taking 
us tor I coxild not say. This, however, did not satisfy the 
Canadian, who that day came to me asking where we were 
going. 

“We are going where our Captain’s fancy takes us, 
Master Nod.“ 

‘ His fancy cannot take us far, then,” said the Canadian. 
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‘'The Porsiftu Gulf lias no outlet: and. if we do go in, it 
will not be long before we are out again.” 

‘'Very well, then, we will come out again, Master Land ; 
and if, after the Persian Gulf, the Xantilus would like to 
visit the Red Sea, the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb are thex'e 
to give us entrance." 

“I need not tell you, sir,” said Ned Land, “that the Red 
Sea is as much closed as the Gulf, as the Isthmus of Suez 
is not yet cut: and, if it rvas, a boat as mysterious as ours 
would not i-isk itself in a canal cut with sluices. And again, 
the Red Sea is not the road to take us back to Europe.” 

“But I never said we %vere going back to Europe.” 

“What do you suppose, then.^” 

“I suppose that, after visiting the curious coasts of 
Arabia and Egypt, the Nmtiilus will go down the Indian 
Ocean again, pcrhajxs cross the Channel of hlozambique, 
perhaps off the ]\Iascarenhas, so as to gain the Cape of 
Good Hope." 

“And once at the Cajxe of Good Hope.^” asked the Cana- 
dian, with peculiar cmixhasis. 

“Well, we shall penetrate into that Atlantic which we 
do not yet know. Ah ! friend Ned, j’-ou are getting tired of 
this journej* under the sea; you are surfeited Anth the in- 
cessantly varying spectacle of submai-ine Avonders. Eor my 
part, I shall be sorry to see the end of a Anyage which it is 
given to so few men to make.” 

For four days, till the Srd of February, the Naiitilm 
scoured the Sea of Oman, at Amrious speeds and at Amrious 
depths. It seemed to go at random, as if hesitating as to 
AA Inch road it should folloAV’, but AA-e ncA'cr xiassed the Tropic 
of Cancer. 

In quitting this sea aa'c sighted Muscat for an instant, 
one of the most importaixt toAvns of the counti-y of Oman. 

I admired its strange aspect, surrounded by black rocks 
uixon AA'hich its wliite houses and forts stood in relief. I saAV 
the rounded domes of its mosques, the elegant points of its 
minarets, its fresh and A^erdant tei'races. But it aa'es only a 
vision ! The Nautilus sOon sank under the aa^eats of that ixart 
of the sea. 
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We passed along the Arabian coast of IMalirali and 
Hadramaut, for a distance of six miles, its undulating line 
of mountains being occasional! v relieved by some ancient 
ruin. The oth of February ■\ve at last entered tlie Gulf of 
Aden, a perfect funnel introduced into the neck of Bal>-el- 
mandeb, through which tlie Indian waters entered the Red 
Sea. 

The 6th of February, the T^autihes floated in sight of 
Aden, perched upon a promontory wliich a naiTow isthmus 
joms to the mainland, a kind of inaccessible Gibraltar, tlie 
fortifications of which were rebuilt by the Engl'sh after 
talang possession m 1839. 1 caught a glimpse of the octagon 
minarets of this toim. which was at one time the richest 
commercial magazine on the coast. 

I certainly thought that Captain Nemo, arrived at this 
point, woidd back out again; but I was mistaken, for he 
cud no such whing, mucli to mv surprise. 

day, the 7th of February, we entered the Straits 

tongue, 

means The Gate of Tears. 

\nd°fnr?*^ ^ «di-ty-two in lengtli. 

w^^r starting at fuU speed, the crossing 

ment ''’Idch the British Govem- 

CalSta To wX steamers of the line of Suez to Bombat, 
furTiSnTtJf T Mauritius. 

toXowXJf cTT"" to venture 

^ L^xfjsis s- 

had decided TaptaiTT^ understand tlie caprice which 

I quiteTpprovef Tf th^Y 

lessened: s^ometimes it kopf frX Tf 

dived to avoid n t P-cr,! ^ surface, sometimes it 

..pp.r an/iot; 

TliP Sfi. f T- f curious sea. 

-me in 

at a gunshot, vet which TT ■'chose walls would fall 

yet which shelters here and there some verdant 
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date-h-ces; once an important city, containing' six public 
markets, and twenty-six mosques, and whose walls, defended 
by fourteen forts, formed a girdle of two miles in circum- 
ference. 

The Naniibi^'i then approached the African shore, wJiere 
the depth of the son was greater. There, between two waters 
clear ns crystal, through the open xia^^els we were allowed 
to contemplate the beautiful bushes of brilliant coral and 
large blocks of rock clothed with a s^jlcndid fur of green 
algje and fuci. Wliat an indescribable spectacle, and what 
variety of sites and landscapes along these sandbanks and 
volcanic islands which bound the Libyan coast! But where 
these shrubs appeared in all their beauty was on the eastern 
coast, which the Xaidilus soon gained. It was on the coast of 
Tehama, for there not onlj- did this display of zooph}i:es 
flourish beneath the level of the sea, but they also formed 
picturesque iuterlacings wliicli unfolded themselves about 
sixty feet above the surface, more capricious but less highly 
coloured than those whose freshness was kept up by the vital 
power of the waters. 

^^^lat charming hours I passed thus at the window of the 
saloon! What now specimens of submarine flora and fauna 
did I admire under' the br-ightness of our electric lanteni! 

The 9th of Tebruarx' the Nautilus floated in the broadest 
part of the Bed Sea, which is comprised between Souakin, 
on the west coast, and Bomfidah, on the east coast, with 
a diameter of ninety miles. 

That day at noon, after the bearmgs were taken, Cajrtain 
Nemo mounted the platform, where I happened to be, and 
I was determined not to let him go down again without at 
least pressing him regarding his ulterior projects. As soon 
as he saw me he approached and graciousB offered me a 
cigar. 

“Well, sir, does this Red Sea please you? Have you 
sufficiently observed the wonders it covers, its fishes, its 
zoopbx’tes, its parterres of sponges, and its forests of coral? 
Did you catch a glimpse of the tovTis on its borders?'’ 

“i’'es, Captain Nemo,” I reiflicd; “and the Nautilus is 
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-1 and invulnerable. It fears neither 

;.ri'dt'„w'"‘’“'‘ - 

“Certainly,- said I, “tins sea is quoted as one of the 

i^'infrl ancients, if I am not mistaken, 
Its reputation ^as detestable.” 

ian^d^'no^^''' The Greek and Latin histor- 

verl rin favourably of it, and Strabo savs it is 

season 
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Picture to yourself those first navigators venturing in shij>s 
made of jjlaiiks sewn with the cords of the jjalintrce, satu- 
rated with the grease of the seadog, and covered with 
powdered resin ! They had not e%-cn instruments wherewith 
to take tlieir bearings, and tlicy went by guess amongst 
curi'cnts of wliich tliey scarcely knew an3d:hing. Under such 
conditions shipwrecks were, and must have been, numerous. 
But in our time, steamers running between Suez and the 
South Seas liave nothing more to fear from tlie fuiw of tin’s 
gulf, in spite of contrarj- trade-winds. The captain and 
passengers do not prepare for their departure bj" offering 
propitiatory* sacrifices: and, on their return, tliey no longer 
go ornamented n-ith wrcatlis and gilt fillets to thank the gods 
in the neighbouring temple.” 

“I agree with you,” .said I: “and steam seems to have 
killed all gratitude in the heai-ts of sailors. But, Captain, 
since j’ou seem to have especially studied this sea, can you 
tell me the origin of its name.?” 

“There exist sei*eral explanations on the subject, M. 
A.ronnax. Would you like to know the oiiinion of a chron- 
icler of the fourteenth century.?” 

“Willingly*.” 

“This fanciful writer pretends that its name was given 
to it after the passage of the Israelites, when Pharaoh 
■'•?rished in the waves Avhich closed at the voice of "Moses.” 

“A poet’s explanation. Captain Nemo,” I replied; “but 
I cannot content myself with that. I ask you for ymur per- 
sonal opinion.” 

“Here it is, M. Aronnax. According to my idea, we must 
see in this appellation of the Red Sea a translation of the 
Hebrew Avord ‘Edom’ ; and if the ancients gave it that name, 
it was on account of the particular colour of its Avaters.” 

“But up to this time I haA'c seen nothing but transparent 
AA-aves and AA-ithout any* particular colour.” 

“Very likely; but as Ave adA*ance to the bottom of the 
gulf, you AAoll see this singular appearance. I remember 
seeing the Bay* of Tor entirely red, like a sea of blood.” 

“And y'ou attribute tliis colour to the presence of a 
microscopic seaweed.?” 
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‘‘Yes.- ■ . 

So, Captain Nemo, it, is not the 6rst time vou have 
overrun tlm Red Sea on board the Nanfilusc'’ 

‘"No, sir." 

As YOU spoke a wliile ago of the passage of the IsraeKtes 
and of the catastrophe to the Egyptians, I vrill ask whether 
YOU liave met witli the traces under the water of this great 
historical fact?” 

“No, sir: and for a good reason.” 

“What is it.'” 

^ It is tliat the spot where Closes and Ms people passed 
IS now so blocked up ^vith sand that the camels can barelv 
bathe their legs there. You can weU understand that there 
would not be water enough for mv KaufilusJ’ 

“And the spot?” I asked. 

The spot is situated a little above tlie Istlunus of Suez, 
m le arm n uch formerly made a deep estuary, when the 
Red Sea extended to the Salt Lakes. Now. whether tliis 
passa^ were miraculous or not, the Israelites, nevertheless, 
crossed there to reach the Promised Land, and Pharaoh’s 
armj pei-ished precisely on that spot; and I think that excn- 
. tions made in the middle of the sand would bring to light 
ori^? instruments of Egyptian 

ch3oit"lT'^“*r” ^ iiie sake of ai- 

""'i ^ excavations will be made 

muf established on the isth- 

Weve! the Suez Canal; a canal. 

Nemo 4h5^ - i"' n Captain 

mSLiln Lf ""^erstood the utilitv* of a com- 

their conmicrci'T*^ ff Mediterranean for 

incir conmicrciai aiiairs: but thev did on*- +l,;„i r r - 

a canal direct, and took vT ^ ^ digging 

probablv the i ■ i intermediate. Very . 

Ivas bein 

thing is certainTtliat n +/ tmdiHoii. One 

Ncccs undertook the worla before Jesus CMist, 

waters of the Nile aero- ft ^ «« «hmentary canal to the 
e -Mie acro.^ the plain of Egi-pt, looking to- 
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wards Arabia. It took four daj’-s to go up this canal, and it 
was so wide that two triremes could go abreast. It was car- 
ried on b}’^ Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and probably fin- 
ished by Ptolemy II. Strabo saw it navigated: but its de- 
cline from the point of departure, near Bubastes, to the 
Bed Sea was so slight that it was only navigable for a few 
months in the 3 ’^ear. This canal answered all commercial 
purposes to the age of Antonius, when it was abandoned and 
blocked uj? with sand. Bestored by order of the Caliph 
Omar, it was definitelj" dcstroj’ed in 761 or 762 b}’’ Caliph 
Al-]\Iansor, who wished to prevent the arrival of provisions 
to IMohammed-ben-Abdallah, who had revolted against him. 
During the expedition into Egjpt, jmur General Bonaparte 
discovered traces of the works in the Desert of Suez; and, 
surprised b}^ the tide, he nearly perished before regaining 
Hadjaroth, at the very place where JMoses had encamped 
three thousand years before liim.’’ 

“Well, Captain, what the ancients dared not undertake, 
this junction between the two seas, which will shorten the 
road fi’om Cadiz to India, M. Lcsseps has succeeded in 
doing; and before long he will have changed Africa into 
an immense island.” 

“Yes, M. Aronnax; you have the right to be proud of 
your countryman. Such a man brings more lionour to a 
nation than great captains. He began, like so manj"^ others, 
with disgust and rebuffs ; but he has triumj^hed, for lie has 
the genius of will. And it is sad to tliink that a work like 
that, whicli ought to have been an international work and 
which would have sufficed to make a reign illustrious, should 
have succeeded 63 "^ the energ 3 ' of one man. All honour to 
M. Lesseps!” 

“Yes! honour to the great citizen,” I replied, surprised 
b 3 '' the manner in which Captain Nemo had just spoken. 

“Unfortunately.” he continued. “I cannot take 3 mu 
through the Suez Canal : but you wiU be able to see the long 
jetty of Port Said after to-morron, wlien ^^e shall be in the 
Mediterranean.” 

“The Mediterranean!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir: does that astonish 3 ^ 00 .'”' 
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‘-jstonishes rae is to tliinlc tliat we shall be there the 
uoA after to-morrow. ’ 

■'Indeed.'" 

Captain, although hr this time I ouo-ht to have 
accustomed mpelf to be surprised at notldng Snce I 1 ave 
been on board t-our boat.*’ 

"But the cause of this surprise.'" 

-MedilLrancJ /“■ '“‘“‘’"'o* *e is to be in tile 

doubled fte Cepe S G?od"H„pe*-' 

ebove aehttm ™ '»»di «"d passes 

"Or beneath it Aronnax.'" 

Beneath it.-" 

;Wl.at! snob a passage eitet 

ArabS TuntdTSuf “T- 

the Gulf of Pelusium.*’ "" neath Suez and opens into 

sanSr of nolMng b„t ,„ielc- 

a soS WefreS-’*'' ”* “nle there is 

and mte surtSr olmnccr- I asked more 

"Chance and reasonins-. sir- e 

than by chance. Xot onlv * +i • ^ masoning even more 
have profited bv it seiei-al passage exist but I 

not hole ie„tu;ed this dil ’X’tlTf"" ‘h" ^ *™“ 

I noticed that in the Berf" s; j - ™B*^®^hIe Red Sea. 
;bere esi.w a c.rti^fn ^ t^'o-anem. 

.as no oon,m':fe;LfitSllr-' -f 
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there was, the subterranean current must necessarily run 
from tlie lied Sea to the Mediterranean, from tlie sole cause 
of difference of level. I caught a large number of fishes in 
the neighbourhood of Suez. I passed a copper ring through 
their tails, and threw them back into the sea. Some months 
later, on the coast of Syria, I cauglit some of my fish orna- 
mented with the ring. Thus the communication bet'ween 
the two was proved. I then sought for it with my Nautilus ; 
I discovered it, ventured into it, and before long, sir, jmu 
too will have passed tlirough my Arabian tunnel!” 


CHAPTER V 

THE ARABLVX TUNNED 

nr liAT same evening, in 21° 30' N. lat., the Nautilus floated 
on the surface of the sea, approaching the Arabian coast. 
I saw Djcddah, the most important counting-house of 
Egypt, Sj'ria, Turkey, and India. I distinguished clearly 
enough its buildings, the vessels anchored at the qua 5 ’^s, 
and those whose draught of water, obliged them to anchor 
in the roads. The sun, rather low on tlie horizon, struck 
full on the houses of the town, bringing out their wliiteness. 
Outside, some wooden cabins, and some made of reeds, 
showed the quarter inhabited by the Bedouins. Soon 
Djeddah w’as shut out from view by tlie shadows of night, 
and the Nautilm found herself under ivater slightly phos- 
phorescent. 

The next daj’^, the 10th of February, we sighted several 
ships running to A\indward. The Nautilus retui’ned to its 
submarine navigation ; but at noon, when her bearings were 
taken, the sea being deserted, she rose again to her 
waterline. 

Accompanied by Ned and Conseil, I seated myself on the 
platform. 'The coast on the eastern side looked like a mass 
faintly printed upon a damp fog. 

We ivere leaning on the sides of the pinnace, talking of 
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one thing and anotlier, when Ned Land, stretching out his 
hand towards a spot on the sea, said: 

“Do you see anything there, sir?’’ 

“No,* Ned,’’ I replied; “but I have not your eyes, y’ou 
know."’ 

“Look well,” said Ned, “there, on the starboard beam, 
about the height of the lantern! Do y’ou not see a mass 
which seems to move?” 

“Certainly,” said I, after dose attention; “I see some- 
thing like a long black body on the top of the water.” 

And certainly before long the black object was not more 
than a mile from us. It looked like a great sandbank de- 
posited in the open sea. It was a gigantic dugong ! 

Ned Land looked eageidy. His eyes shone ■ndth covetous- 
ness at the sight of the animal. His hand seemed ready to 
harpoon it. One would have thought he was awaiting the 
moment to throw himself into the sea and attack it in its 
element. 

At this instant Captain Nemo appeared on the platform. 
He saw the dugong, understood the Canadian’s attitude, 
and, addressing him, said: 

“If you held a harpoon just now, Master Land, would 
it not bum your hand?” 

“Just so, sir.” 

“And 30U would not be sorrj- to go back, for one day', 
to your trade of a fisherman and to add tliis cetacean to 
the list of those you have already killed?” 

“I should not, sir.” 

“Well, you can try.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” said Ned Land, his eyes flaming. 
“Onl}',” continued the Captain, “I advise you for your 
own sake not to miss the creature.” 

“Is the dugong dangerous to attack?” I asked, in spite 
of the Canadian’s shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes.” rephed the Captain : “sometimes the animal turns 
upon its assailants and overturns their boat. But for 
Master Land this danger is not to be feared. His eye is 
prompt, his arm sure.” 
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At tliis moment seven men of the crew, mute and immov- 
able ns ever, mounted tlie platform. One carried a harpoon 
and a line similar to those employed in catching whales. 
Tlie pinnace was lifted from the bridge, pulled from its 
socket, and let down into the sea. Six oai'smen took their 
seats, and the coxswain went to the tiller. Ned, Conseil, and 
I went to the back of the boat. 

“You arc not coming, Captain?’* I asked. 

“No, sir ; but I wish you good sport.” 

The boat put off, and, lifted by the six rowers, drew 
rapidly towards the dugong, which floated about two miles 
from the Nantihis. 

Ai'i'ived some cables-Iength from the cetacean, the siJced 
slackened, and the oars dipped noiselessly into the quiet 
waters. Ned Land, harpoon in hand, stood in the fore part 
of the boat. The harpoon used for striking the whale is 
generallj’’ attached to a very long cord which runs out 
rapidly as the wounded creature draws it after liim. But 
here the cord was not more than ten fathoms long, and 
the extremity' was attached to a small barrel wliich, by float- 
ing, was to show the course the dugong took under the 
w'ater. 

I stood and carefully watched the Canadian’s adversary. 
This dugong, wliich also bears the name of the halicore, 
closely resembles the manatee; its oblong bod3’ terminated 
in a lengthened tail, and its lateral fins in perfect fingers. 
Its difference from the manatee consisted in its upper jaw, 
which was armed Aiith two long and pointed teetli which 
formed on each side diverging tusks. 

This dugong which Ned Land was preparing to attack 
was of colossal dimensions; it was more than seven yards 
long. It did not move, and seemed to be sleeping on the 
waves, which circumstance made it easier to capture. 

The boat approached within six j’ards of the animal. 
The oars rested on the rowlocks. I half rose. Ned Land, 
his body thrown a little back, brandished the harpoon in 
his experienced hand. 

Suddenl)’^ a hissing noise was heard, and the dugong dis- 
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appeared. Tlie harpoon, although thrown with great force: 
had apparently only struck the nater. 

“Curse it exclaimed the Canadian furiously : “I have 
rais-ed it 

“No," said I: “the creature is wounded — ^look at the 
blood; but j'our weapon has not stuck in his body.” 

“hly harpoon*, my harpoon*." cried Ned Land. 

The sailors rowed on. and the coxswain made for the 
floating barrel. The harpoon regained, we followed in pur- 
suit of the animal. 

The latter came now and then to the sui'face to breathe. 
Its wound had not weakened it. for it shot onwards with 
great* rapidity. 

The boat, rowed by strong arms, flew on its track. Several 
times it approached \ntlun some few yards, and the Cana- 
di.an was ready to strike, but the dugong made off with a 
sudden plunge, and it was impossible to reach it. 

Imagine the passion which excited impatient Ned Land ! 
He hurled at the unfortunate creature the most energetic 
expletives in the English tongue. Eor my part, I was onlj’ 
vexed to see the dugong escape all our attacks. 

IVe pursued it without relaxation for an hour, and I 
began to think it woiild prove difficult to capture, when 
the animal, possessed ^rilh the perverse idea of vengeance 
of nhich he had cause to repent, turned upon the pinnace 
and assailed us in its turn. 

This manoeuvre did not escape the Canadian. 

“Look out!" he cried. 

The coxswain said some words in his outlandish tongue, 
doubtless warning the men to keep on their guard. 

The dugong came witliin twenty feet of the boat, stopped, 
sniffed the ah' brisklj’ with its large nostrils (not pierced at 
the extremity, but in the upper part of its muzzle). Then, 
taking a spring, he threw himself upon us. 

Tlie pinnace could not avoid the shock, and half upset, 
shipped at least two tons of water, which had to he emptied: 
hut, thanks to the coxswain, we caught it sidewavs. not full 
front, so we nere not quite overturned. While Ned Land, 
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clinging to thc bows, belabourcci tlie gigantic animal with 
bloua fx’om lus Imrpoon, thc creature's teeth were buried 
in the gunwale, and it lifted the uhole thing out of the 
water, as a lion docs a roebuck. We were upset over one 
another, and I know not how the adventure would have 
ended, if the Canadian, still enraged 'vrith the beast, had 
not struck it to the heart. 

I heard its teeth grind on the iron plate, and the dugong 
disappeared, canwing thc hai-jiGon with him. But the barrel 
soon returned to the surface, and shortly after the body of 
the animal, turned on its hack. Thc boat came up witli it, 
took it in tow, and made straight for thc Xautiht~'i. 

It rcr^uired tackle of enormous strength to hoist the du- 
gong on to the platform. It wclglicd 10,000 lb. 

Tlio next day, lltli February, the larder of the Nautihts 
was enriched hj- some more delicate game. A flight of sea- 
swallows j-csted on the Naufih/s. It iras a species of the 
Sierna mloiica, peculiar to Egypt: its beak is black, head 
grey and jiointcd, the eye sun-ouuded by white sjiots, the 
back, wings, and tail of a greyish colour, the belly and 
thi'oat white, and claws red. Thev also took some dozen of - 
Nile ducks, a wild bird of high flavour, its throat and upper 
part of the head white with black spots. 

About five o’clock in the evening we siglitcd to the north 
the Cape of Ilas-I\Iohammcd. Tliis cape forms the extremity 
of Arabia Pctra;n, comprised between the Gulf of Suez and 
the Gulf of Acnbah. 

The Nautihts penetrated into the Straits of Jubal, which 
leads to the Gulf of Suez. I distinctly saw a high mountain, 
towering bebveen the two gulfs of Has-Mohammed. It was 
Mount Horcb, that Sinai at the top of which IMoses saw 
God face to face. 

At six o’clock the Nautilus, sometimes floating, sometimes 
immersed, passed some distance from Tor, situated at the 
end of the bay, the waters of which seemed tinted xritli red, 
an observation already made In" Captain Nemo. Then night 
fell in the midst of a heax^j' silence, sometimes broken by 
the cries of the pelican and otlier night-birds, and the noise 
of tlie waA'cs breaking upon the shoi-e. chafing against the 
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locks. Ox the panting of some fnr-ofi steamer beating the 
iiaters of the Gulf inth its noisv paddles. 

From eight to nine o’clock the Xanfih.s remained some 
fadioms under the water. According to my calculation ye 
mu^. luye been %ery near Suez.. Through the panel of the 
saloon I saw the bottom of the rocks brilliantly lit up by 
our electric lamp. We seemed to be leaving the"' Straits b^ 
lund us more and more. 

At a quarter-past nine, the vessel having returned to the 

'IJr platform, lllost impatient to pass 

d rough Captain ^emo’s tunnel, I could not stay in one 
place, so came to breathe the fresh night air. 

by the^r i’ ^ half discoloured 

bj^the fog. shining about a mile from us. 

•A floating lighthouse!” said someone near me. 

1 turned, and saw the Captain. 

not^l^lonri^T*^'”^ continued. “It will 

“tL f '^"trance of the tunnel.*’ 

^ ilie entrance cannot be eas}-?” 

^ accustometl to go into 
tlic stccrsniftn s cfi^jc nncl inv^plf fKY*n<-. 4 - • 

at the extremity of tlie^latfoim ll rose 

six feet square* very nmch HI- measuring 

on the stLmboats *of occupied by the pilot 

mid.t worS a ",1 Jl T' Hudson. In the 

tiller-rope, which ran in caught to the 

light-ports ,vith lenticular IksseV ]°t ^’our 

partition of the cabin ailmt i « ^ ^ groove in the 
see in all direction^ to 

seFet'totL”ob?ciikv’anl t'”'' ^^‘'“stonied tliem- 

man. with J 

Outside, the sea appeared 
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wliich slieci its rays from tlic back of tlie cabin to the other 
extremity of tlic platform. 

“Now,” said Captain Nemo, “let ns try to make our 
passage.” 

Electric wires connected the pilot's cage with tlie ma- 
chinery room, and from tliere the Captain coukl communi- 
cate simultaneously to his Nanfllus the direction and tlie 
speed. He pressed a metal knob, and at once the speed of 
the screw diminished. 

I looked in silence at the high straight wall vee were run- 
ning by at this moment, the immovable base of a massive 
sandy coast. Wo followed it thus for an hour only some few 
yards off. 

Captain Nemo did not take his eye from the knob, sus- 
pended by its two concentric circles in the cabin. At a 
simple gesture, the pilot modified the course of the Nautilus 
every instant. 

I had placed myself at the j)ort-scuttlc, and saw some 
magnificent substructures of coral, zoophytes, seaweed, and 
fucus, agitating their enormous claws, which stretched out 
from the fissures of the rock. 

At a quarter-past ten, the Captain himself took the helm. 
A large galler}', black and deep, opened before us. The 
Nautilus went boldl 3 '- into it. A strange roaring was heard 
round its sides. It was the waters of the Red Sea, which 
the incline of the tunnel precipitated violently towards the 
IMediterranean. The Nautilus A\ent with the torrent, rapid 
as an arrow, in spite of the efforts of the machinery, which, 
in order to offer more effective resistance, beat tlie waves 
■with reversed screw. 

On the walls of the narrow passage I could see nothing 
but brilliant rays, straight lines, furrows of fire, traced by 
the great speed, under the brilliant electric light. My heart 
beat fast. 

At thirtj’^-five minutes past ten. Captain Nemo quitted 
the helm, and, turning to me, said : 

“The Mediterranean !” 

In less than twenty minutes, tlie Nmitilm, carried along 
by the torrent, had passed through the Isthmus of Suez. 
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CHAPTER Vl 

THE GRECIAN ^VRCHIPEEAGO 

*T HE next day, tlie 12th of Fcbi'uary, at the dawn of day, 
the Kautilus rose to the surface. I hastened on to the plat- 
form. Three miles to the south the dim outline of Pelusiura 
was to be seen. A torrent had carried us from one sea to 
another. About seven o’clock Ned and Conseil joined me. 

“Well. Sir Naturalist," said the Canadian, in a slightly 
jovial tone, “and the ^Mediterranean?” 

“We are floating on its surface, friend Ned.*’ 

“What !" said Conseil, “this very night.” 

“Yes. tliis very night: in a few minutes we have passed 
this impassable isthmus.” 

“I do not believe it,” replied the Canadian. 

“Then you are wrong, ^Master Land,” I continued ; “this 
low coast which rounds off to the south is the Egyptian 
coast. And you who have such good eyes, Ned, you can see 
the jetty of Port Said stretching into the sea.” 

The Canadian looked attentively. 

“Certainly you are right, sir. .and your Captain is a first- 
rate man. We are in the Mediterranean. Good! Now, if 
you please, let us talk of our own little affair, but so that 
no one hears us.” 

I saw what the Canadian wanted, and. in any case, I 
thought it better to let him talk, as he wished it; so we 
all tliree went and sat down near the lantern, where we 
were less exposed to the spray of the blades. 

“Now, Ned, we listen; what have you to tell us?” 

“What I have to tell you is very simple. We are in Eu- 
rope; and before Captain Nemo’s caprices drag us once 
more to the bottom of the Polar Seas, or lead us into 
Oceania, I ask to leave the KaiitilusP 

I wished in no way to shackle tlie liberty of my com- 
panions, but I certainly felt no desire to leave Captain 
Nemo. 

Thanks to him, and thanks to his apparatus, I was each 
day nearer the completion of my submarine studies; and 
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I M-as rewriting mj book of submarine depths in its ver.v 
clement. Should I ever again have such an opportunit3' of 
observing the wonders of the ocean No, certainly not! And 
I could not bring inj'self to the idea of abandoning the 
Kauiiltt}: before the c^'cle of investigation was accomplished. 

‘‘Friend Ned, answer me frankly, ai*e 3’ou tired of being 
on board? Arc j’ou soriy that dcstin.y has thromi us into 
Captain Nemo’s hands 

The Canadian remained some moments without answer- 
ing. Then, crossing his arms, he said : 

“FrankN, I do not regret this journey' under the seas. 
I shall be glad to have made it; but, now that it is made, 
let us have done with it. That is nn' idea.” 

“It will come to an end, Ned.” 

“Whei-e and vhen?"' 

“Where I do not know — ^Avhen I cannot saj*; or, rather, 

I suppose it -will end when these seas have nothing more to 
teach us.” 

“Then what do 3 'ou hope for?” demanded the Canadian. 

“That circumstances maj' occur as well six months hence 
as now bj' which we maj’ and ought to profit.” 

“Oh!” said Ned Land, “and where shall we be in six 
months, if jmu please. Sir Naturalist?” 

“PerhaiJS in China; you know the Nautilus is a rapid 
traveller. It goes through water as swallows through the air, 
or as an express on the land. It does not fear frequented 
seas ; who can saj’’ that it maj^ not beat the coasts of France, 
England, or America, on which flight may be attempted 
as advantageous^ as here.” 

“M. Arronax,” replied the Canadian, “jmur arguments 
are rotten at the foundation. You speak in the future, ‘We 
shall be there! we shall be here!’ I speak in the present, 
‘We are hei'e, and we must profit bj^ it.’ ” 

Ned Land’s logic pressed me hard, and I felt m3’self 
beaten on that ground. I knew not what argument would 
now tell in my favour. 

“Sir,” continued Ned, “let us suppose an impossibility: 
if Captain Nemo should this da3' offer you your liberty, 
would 3mu accept it?” 
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‘*I do not knoR’,” I answered. 

And if,"’ lie added, “t!ie offer made you tliis day was 
ne\er to be renewed, would you accept it?” 

Friend Ned, this is my answer. Your reasoning is 
against me. Y e must not reh- on Captain Nemo’s good-nill. 
Common prudence forbids him to set us at libert3L On the 
otliei side, prudence bids us profit bj" the first opportunity 
to leave the Xautihis.^' 

‘*T\’cll. :\I. Aronnax, that is -wisely said.” 

Only one obsen,'ation — ^_iust one. The occasion must be 
senous, and our fiist attempt must succeed: if it fails, we 
shall never find another, and Captain Nemo wiU never for- ' 
give us.-’ 

‘•AJl that is true,” replied the Canadian. “But vour ob- 
servation appbes equally to all attempts at flight,' whether 
m two years tune, or in two days’. But the question is still 

his: If a favourable opportunity presents itself, it must be 
seized. 

Agreed ! And now, Ned, will you tell me what you mean 
by a favourable opportunitv?” 

^-iU bring the 

AaaWiw a short distance from some European coast.” 

^ And you will try and save yourself by swimming?” 

ve-pi?’ the bank, and if the 

and t1 T + 7 

and the boat was under the water.” 

“And in that case?” 

^ myself master of 

our flight.”'^ P* °t, who is m the bows, perceiving 

“I vail not forget, sir.” 

J'ouf '=”'>”• "'“t I tl'ink of 

Certainlj', JI. Aronnax.’’ 
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"Well, I think — I do not &ny I hope — I think that tin's 
favoni-able opporlunilv ahII never present itself.” 

"Why not?” 

"Because Captain Nemo cannot liide from liimself that 
vre have not given up all hope of regaining our liberty, and 
he will ho on his guard, above all, in the seas and in the 
sight of European coasts.” 

"We shall see,” replied Ned Land, shaking his head 
detorinincdly. 

“And now, Ned Land,” I added, "let us stop here. Not 
another word on the subject. TJie day that you are ready, 
come and lei us know, and we noil follow you. I rel}^ entii'ely 
upon you.” 

Thus ended a conversation which, at no very distant time, 
led to such grave results. I must say here that facts seemed 
to confirm my foresight, to the Canadian’s great despair. 
Did Captain Nemo disirast us in these frequented seas.^ or 
did he only wish to liide himself from the numerous vessels, 
of all nations, which ploughed the IMeditcrranean P I could 
not tell ; but we were oftener between waters and far from 
the coast. Or, if the Nautlhis did emerge, nothing ivas to be 
seen but the pilot’s cage; and sometimes it went to great 
depths, for, between the Grecian Ai’chipelago and Asia 
iVlinor we could not touch the bottom by more than a thou- 
sand fathoms. 

Thus I only knew we were near the Island of Carpathos, 
one of the Sporades, b^' Captain Nemo reciting these lines 
from Virgil : 

“Est Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 

Cajruleus Proteus,” 

as he pointed to a spot on the planisphere. 

It was indeed the ancient abode of Proteus, the old 
shepherd of Neptune's flocks, now the Island of Scarpanto, 
situated between Rhodes and Crete. I saw nothing but the 
granite base through the glass panels of the saloon. 

The next day, the 14th of February, I resolved to employ 
some hours in studying the fishes of the Archipelago; but 
for some reason or other the panels remained hermetically 
sealed. Upon taking the course of the Nautilus, I found that 
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we were going towards Candia, tlie ancient Isle of Crete. 

I embarked on the Abraham Lincoln, the whole 
ot tins ^land bad risen in insurrection against the despotism 
o tlie Turks But how the insurgents had fared since that 
\'pm ^ absolutely ignorant, and it was not Captain 
tell me communications, who could 

mvspK ^ to this event when that night I found 

be lie seemed to 

he tde^P^ Th Then, contrary to liis custom, 

to the otW J panels to be opened, and, going from one 
what end i attentively. To 

time in studvinn- tl° f ^ employed ray 

ini at 5s Tdfat ^ appeared, a‘di.^, carry- 

to^the waves • it ^ Porse. It was not a body abandoned 
Inn/i /I' ’ as a hnng man, swimming with a stronff 

mlarmSt CapWn Nemo, imd in an agitated i-oico 

-t pricer 

against the panel. ° answer me, but came and leaned 
agmnstttmi5i?a^s5o5kb?;S'us.^^ flattened 

Tiie di^ifrs^L'irStrhis hi^" 

“Do not be nncISlable » “PP'«>- “Soin- 

Nicholas of Cane ]Matar.n ’ Captain Nemo. “It is 

knoivn in all the C3-dades!^A"bold5'-^™^ 

and he lives more in it tbnn i '^r. water is his element, 
one^Jand to another, even arfaras 
lou know him, Captain?” 

vhy not, M. Aronnax.?” 

furniture stonang'^^Sj'thfkft “ P'soe of 

tta piece „ I ^ cCb°un? "?r°o.f„": 
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ilie covei* of whicli ,was a copper .plate, bearing the c 3 ’pbcr 
of the Nautihis with its dewce. ’ 

At tliat moment, tlie Captain, without noticing m.v pres- 
ence, opened the piece of furniture, a sort of strong box, 
which iield a great man,y ingots. 

Tlie^' were ingots of gold. From whence came this pre- 
cious metal, wliich represented an enormous sum? Where did 
the Captain gather this gold from? and what was he going 
to do with it? 

I did not saj' one word. I loolced. Captain Nemo took the 
ingots one l\v one, and arranged them methodicall^'^ in the 
chest, which he filled cntirel.y. I estimated the contents at 
more than 4,000 Ib. Avcight of gold, that is to say, nearly 
£ 200 , 000 . 

The chest Avas socurelj' fastened, and the Captain Avrote 
an address on the lid, in characters Avliich must haA'e be- 
longed to IModcrn Greece. 

This done. Captain Nemo pressed a knob, the Avire of 
AA'hicli communicated Avith the quarters of the ci'caa’. Four 
men appeared, and, not AA-itiiout some trouble, pushed the 
chesd out of the saloon. Then I heard them hoisting it up 
the iron staircase b^' means of pullej's. 

At that moment. Captain Nemo turned to me. 

“And jmu were saA’ing, sir?” said he. 

“I Avas saying nothing, Captain.” 

“Then, sir, if j'ou aauU alloAv me, I Avill aaIsIi jmu good 
night.” ' , , 

Whereupon he turned and left the saloon. 

I returned to mj!^ room much troubled, as one ma.y belieAfe. 

I A'ainlj’ tried to sleep — I sought the connecting link be- 
tAveen the apparition of the dh'er and the chest filled with 
gold. Soon, I felt by certain moA'ements of pitching and toss- 
ing that the Nautilus was leaA’ing the depths and returning 
to the surface. 

Then I heard steps upon the platform: and I knew they 
Avere unfastening the pinnace and launcloing it upon the 
waves. For one instant it struck the side of the Natdilus, 
then all noise ceased. 

Two hours after, the same noise, the same going and com- 
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ing was renewed: the boat ^^as lioisted on board, replaced 

in its socket, and the Xmitilns again iiluugcd under the 
waves. 

So tlieso millions had been transported to their address, 
lo vhat point of the continent.' Who was Captain Xemo's 
correspondent ? 

The next d.aj I related to Conseil and tiie Canadian the 
events of the night, wliich had excited inv curiosity to the 

higliest degree. :\Iy companions acre not less surprised than 
mvself. ‘ 

Land^^ millions to?" asked Ned 

To that there was no possible answer. I returned to the 
saloon after having breakfast and set to work. Till hve 
if ^ employed myself in arranging jnv 

1 moment-(ought I to attribute it ‘to -sonie 

obhJ that I was 

SerLw 1 ™.v coat. It was .strange, for we were 

as It was submerged 

looked at the m ^ ‘^^P^^’cnce no change of temperature. I 

irtllf, nfl of sixty feet, 

to ii Inch atmospheric heat could never .attain 

pitcira^tTbt -- to such a 

‘‘Could there be fire on board?” I .vsked myself 

to me, said; ' consulted it, and, tummg 

FortV“two degrees 

Oh sir, It wiU not get better if we do not wish it" 

“NCbrnr 1 then?” 

,^.No, but I can go farther from the stove which produces 

“It is outward, then !” 

‘Ts it possible P I ^exSlimS ^ boiling water.” 

“Look.” exclaimed. 
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Tlie panels opened, and I saw tlie sea entirelj* white all 
round. A .sulpliurous .smoke was curling amid the waves, 
which boiled like water in a copper. I placed my hand on 
one of the panes of glass, but the heat was so great that I 
quickly took it off again. 

‘‘lYhcre are we?*’ I asked. . , ^ - 

‘‘Near the Island of Santoidn, sir,” replied the Captain. 
“I wished to give you a sight of the curious spectacle of a 
submarine eruption.” 

“1 thought,*’ said I, “that the formation of these new 
islands was ended.” 

“Xotliing is ever ended in the volcanic parts of the sea, 
replied Captain Nemo; “and the globe is always being 
worked by subterranean fires. Already, in the nmeteentJi 
vear of our era, according to Cassiodorus and Phny, a nen 
island, Theia (the divine), appeared in the very place where 
these islets have recently been formed. Then they sank 
under the wa^es, to rise again in the year 69, irfien they 
again subsided. Since that time to our days the Plutonian 
work has been suspended. But on the Srd of February, 1866, . 
a new island, which they named George Island, emerged 
from the midst of the sulphurous vapour near ISea Kameniii, 
and settled again the 6th of the same month. Seven days 
after, the 13th of February, the Island of Aphroessa ap- 
peared, leaving betiveen Nea Ivamenni and itsdf a canal 
ten Yards broad. I was in these seas when the phenomenon 
occurred, and I was able therefore to observe all the different 
phases. The Island of Aphroessa, of round form, measured 
800 feet in diametei’, and 30 feet in height. It was com- 
posed of black and vitreous lava, mixed with fragments of 
felspar. And lastly, on the 10th of [March, a smaller island, 
called Reka. showed itself near Nea Kameiini. and since then 
these three have joined together, forming but one and the 

same island.” t j 

“And the canal in which ve are at this moment I asked. 

“Here it is,” replied Captain Nemo, shomng me a map 
of the Archipelago. “You see; I have marked the new 

islands.” , , 

I returned to the glass. The Nmdilns was no longer mov- 
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ing, ilie heat v^-as becoming unbearable. The sea. which till 
now liad been •v\}ute, was red, owing to the pi'esence of salts 
of iron. In spite of the ship's being hermetically sealed, an 
insupportable smell of sulphm* filled the saloon, and the 
brilliancy of the electricity was entirely extinguished by 
bright scarlet flames. I was hi a bath, I was choldng, I nas 
broiled. 

‘‘We can remain no longer in this boiling water,” said I 
to the Captain. 

“It would not be prudent." replied the impassive Captain 
Nemo. 

An order was given : the Nautilus tacked about and left 
the furnace it could not brave with impunitj*. A quarter of 
an hour after we were breathing fresh air on the surface. 
The thought then struck me that, if Ned Land had chosen 
this part of the sea for our flight, we should never ha^e 
come alive out of this sea of fire. 

The next day, the 16th of February, we left the basin 
which, between Rhodes and Alexandria, is reckoned about 
1,500 fathoms in depth, and the Nautilus, passing some 
distance from Cerigo, quitted the Grecian Arclnpelago after 
ha\ing doubled Cape ISIatapan. 


CHAPTER Til 

THE MEDITEanAXEVX IX POnTY-EIGHT HOURS 

TT HE ^leditcrranean. the blue sea par excellence, “the great 
sea" of the Hebrews, “the sea” of the Gieeks. tlie ^‘vmre 
nostruTn’ of the Romans, bordered by orange-trees, aloes, 
cacti, and sea-pines; embalmed with the perfume of the 
myrtle, surrounded by rude mountains, saturated with pure 
and transparent air, but incessantly worked by under- 
ground fires: a perfect battlefield in which Neptune and 
Pluto still dispute the empire of the woild ! 

It is upon these banks, and on those waters, says Michelet, 
that man is renewed in one of the most powerful climates 
of the globe. But, beautiful as it was. I could only take a 
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rapid glance at ihe basin whose superficial area is two mil- 
lion of square yards. Even Captain Nemo’s knowledge was 
lost to me, for this puzzling person did not apjDear once 
during our passage at full speed. I estimated the course 
which the Naulilus took under the waves of the sea at about 
six hundred leagues, and it vas accomplished in forty-eight 
Jiours. Starting on the morning of the 16th of February 
from the shores of Greece, we had crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar by sunrise on the 18th. 

It was plain to me that this INIediterranean, enclosed in 
the midst of those countries Avhich he wished to avoid, was 
distasteful to Captain Nemo. Those AA’aves and those breezes 
brought back too many remembrances, if not too many 
regrets. Here he had no longer that independence and that 
libcrt}^ of gait Avliich he had Avhen in the open seas, and his 
Navtihis felt itself cramped between the close shores of 
Africa and Europe. 

Our speed was now hventy-five miles an hour. It may 
be Avell imderstood that Ned Land, to his great disgust, 
was obliged to renounce his intended flight. He could not 
launch tlie pinnace, going at the i-ate of twelve or thirteen 
3'ards every second. To quit the Nautilzts under such con- 
ditions Avould be as bad as jumping from a train going at 
full speed — an imprudent thing, to say the least of it. Be- 
sides, our vessel onty mounted to the surface of the waves 
at night to reneAv its stock of air; it was steered entirely 
by the compass and the log. 

I saw no more of the interior of this IVIediterranean thali 
a traveller by express train pei'ceNes of the landscape which 
flies before his eyes; that is to say, the distant horizon, 
and not the nearer objects which pass like a flash of 
lightning. 

We Avere then passing betAveen Sicily and the coast of 
Tunis. In the narrow space between Cape Bon and the 
Straits of Messina the bottom of the sea rose almost sud- 
denly. There Avas a perfect bank, on which there was not 
more than nine fathoms of AA^ater, AA'hilst on either side tlie 
depth Avas ninety fathoms. 
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The JN outilus had to manoeuvre very carefully so as not 
to strike against this submarine han-iek 

I showed Conseil. on the map of the !Mediterranean, tlie 
spot occupied by this reef. 

“But if you please, sir," obseiwed Conseil, “it is like a 
real isthmus joining Europe to Africa." 

\es, my boy, it forms a perfect bar to the Sti-aits of 
Eybia, and the soundings of Smith hare prored that in 
former times the continents between Cape Boco and Oipe 
i'urina were joined.*’ 

“I can well believe it,” said Conseil. 

I will add, I continued, “that a similar barrier exists 
e 1 altar and Ceuta, which in geological times 

formed the entire ^Mediterranean.'’ 

“What if some volcanic burst should one day raise tliese 
two barriers above the waves.=’’ 

“It is not probable, Conseil.” 

^1? T tWs phenom- 

enon should take place, it ^vill be troublesome for ISL 

Lesseps, who has taken so much pains to pierce tlie isthmus." 

force;rL"T— '*lence of subterranean 

days of t 1 } olcanoes. so plentiful in the first 

internal t T’ ’ ‘‘f extinguished by degrees: the 
S?e temperature' of Ihe lower 

e^iTrvclturvf i ^ perceptible quantity 

its ikr ^ detriment of our globe, for its heat is 

“But the sun.^*’ 

dold bo<iy?'“ to « 

“Xot that I know of." 

corme*'-^V."Sl/ day be that cold 
^ In how many centuries r** 

‘!h Iwndreds of thousands of years my bov ” 
rhen.’ said Conseil “wp -l,«u i ^ 

.lounicy— that is. if Xed Land !™e to finish our 

a L,and does not interfere with it.” 
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And Conseil. reassured, returned to the study of the hank, 
which tlie Nautihis was skirting at a moderate speed. 

During the night of the 16th and ITth February we had 
entei'ed tlie second jMediterranean basin, the greatest depth 
of which was 1,150 fathoms. Tlie Nautilus, by the action of 
its crew, slid down the inclined planes and buried itself in 
the lowest depths of the sea. 

On the 18th of February, about three o’clock in the 
morning, we were at the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
There once existed two cmwents: an upper one, long since 
recognised, which convei's the waters of the ocean into the 
basin of the Mediterranean; and a lower counter-cm-rent, 
which reasoning has now shown to exist. Indeed, the volume 
of watei- in tlie IMediterranean, incessantly added to by the 
waves of the Atlantic and by rivers falling into it, would 
each year raise the level of this sea, for its evaporation is 
not sufficient to restore the equilibrium. As it is not so, we 
must necessarily admit the existence of an under-current, 
which empties into the basin of the Atlantic through the 
Straits of Gibraltar the surplus waters of the ]\Iecii- 
terranean. A fact indeed; and it was this counter-current by 
which the NautUiis profited. It advanced rapidly by the 
narrow pass. For one instant I caught a glimpse o t le eau 
tiful ruins of the temple of Hercules, buried in the ground, 
according to Pliny, and with the low island which supports 
it; and a few minutes later we were floating on the Atlantic. 


CHAPTER VIII 

VIGO I1.A.Y 

T HE Atlantic! a vast sheet of water vhose superficial area 
covers twenty-five millions of square miles, the length of 
which is nine thousand miles, vith a mean breadth of two 
thousand seven hundred— an ocean whose parallel winding 
shores embrace an immense circumference, watered by the 
largest rivers of the world, the St. Lawrence, the Missiscqqn, 
the Amazon, the Plata, the Orinoco, the >.iger. the Senegal, 
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tise Elbe, the Loire, and tlie Rhine, wliicli carry water from 
*i!c most Civilised, as well a. from the most savage, countries! 
.Xlagnificent field of water, incessantly ploughed by vessels 
o eery nation, sheltered by the flags of every nation, and 
vhach tenmnatos in those two terrible points so di-eaded hr 
manners. Cape Horn and the Cape' of Tempests. 

1 he A auiihis was piercing the water ivith its sharp spur, 
ihrZ «'=co^npl’shed nearly ten thousand leagues in 

Set oMl '"n ^ the great 

reserved fir now, and what was 

of Cii.r 1} ■; The Kaufihi.<i, lea^dng the Straits 

the I fn d to the surface of 

seil Ta dn"^ """'V tv Nod Land and Con- 

wa>.'dinih- to'lt"^'' ot «toul bvclve milas, Cape St. ^'incent 
Spanish penin ^ south-western point of the 

The «ea vas sivnll * i mn“ southerly gale was blowing. 
vinlonUv It wlflr ^‘t made the Xauillus lA 

instant. So we descended a fier tn/ r 

iresli air. * mhaling some mouthfuls of 

dia^ilt-mra preXuS tis cabin; but the Cana- 

a.n‘ ncro l the aT rapid pass- 
es IH^Tcct ill -«°-od him to^put 

hi- disappointment Whl 1 showing 

not tcproallurself.^'To -Vou: but you can- 

.Vtif/tiVfit under the citv-ii i attempted to le.ave the 

Ned Land ,lid noVan!rfIi"‘'*'^^ tolly.v 

ing brow shtmctl with him\*| ^oaipresscd lips and fro-nm- 
idea Imd t.aken of his mind possession this fixed 

arc goiu- up the 

land .arc nm fji,. atiain ; I- ranee and I%ng- 

>- traits of Gibraltar, had 
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gone to the south, if it had carried us towards regions where 
there Avere no continents, I should share 3'our uneasiness. 
But Ave know noAA* that Captain Nemo does not fly from 
ciA'ilised seas, and in some da3'S I think you can act Arith 
securitA".” 

Ned Land still looked at me fixedly; at length his fixed 
lips parted, and he said, “It is for to-night.^’ 

I dreAA' myself up suddenh'. I was, I admit, little prepared 
for this communication. I AA'anted to ansAA'er the Canadian, 
but AA'ords Avould not come. 

“We agreed to AA’ait for an oppoidunity,” continued Ned 
Land, “and the opportunity has arrh'ed. This night we 
shall be hut a fcAA’ miles from the Spanish coast. It is cloudy. 
The AA'ind blows freely. I haA'e jmur AA’ord, ]\I. Ai-onnax, and 
I rely upon you.” 

As I Aras silent, the Canadian approached me. 

“To-night, at nine o’clock,” said he. “I haA^e warned 
Conseil. At that moment Captain Nemo AviU be shut up in 
his room, probablj’ in bed. Neither the engineers nor the 
ship's creAV can see us. Conseil and I will gain the central 
staircase, and you. IM. Aronnax, aaIU remain in the library, 
tAvo steps from us. Availing mj” signal. The oars, the mast, 
and the sail are in the canoe. I haA'e CA'en succeeded in getting 
some proA'isions. I have procured an English Avrench, to 
unfasten the bolts AA'hich attach it to the shell of tlie NautUu^. 
So all is ready, till to-night.” 

“The sea is bad.” 

“That I alloAA',” replied the Canadian: “but ^ve must 
risk that. LibertA' is Avorth paying for: besides, the boat is 
strong, and a feAv miles Avith a fair AA-ind to carry us is no 
great thing. Tifiio knoAvs but by to-morroAV we may be a 
hundred leagues away.^ Let circumstances only favour us, 
and bA' ten or eleA'en o’clock we shall hav-e landed on some 
fcpot of terra firina, alive or dead. But adieu now till 
to-night.” 

With these words the Canadian AAithdrcAA-, leaving me 
almost dumb. I had imagined that, the chance gone. I should 
haA'e time to reflect and discuss the matter. obstinate 
companion had given me no time ; and, after all, Avhat could 
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wasaWUhcopport^^^^^ pwfectly ri-hf. There 

^vord. and take npL niv^olf th N ^ 

ing the future of mr '' of corapfomi'- 

X-o ndghttakeusfaVCS 

the reservoir. ”Se joking noi^o told roe thflt 

under the waves of the'^UkanUc^^ ^ was sinking 

liberty of acHonTnd”VaimnX^^ of regaining mv 

and leaving mv suhmarin \ v "‘’”^orfuI Kmdshs, 

'vi.a. d«ndt„Ti™rtj::yrT'y'- 

nyrself and companions safdv U ff ^onietnne.- seeing 
3n spite of mv reason, th ^ ‘ 'Sometimes wishing, 

would prevent tiie roali-,.”'^ unforeseen circumstances 

T.-ico I .o„t r„ t ■ M i--'"'''* 

pass. I wished to see if tho r consult the com- 
ing was bringing us nearer ^oniilus was tak- 

coast. But no: the Kauiihiv I farther from the 

^ I n,« tterefog ,2 f 

ilv luggage was not lioasT prepare for flight. 

As to Captain Xemo. T nsi- ? nothing more, 
of our escape; what trouble wt, ™l*clf wlmt he would think , 
and \yhat he might do in rn^o” ’^'ong it might cause him. 
Certainly I had no cause to como/ fbscoyery or failure, 
rary. never was hospitalitv fr of Jiinj; on the con- 

I could not be taxed with ingraKti leaving him 

mil. It was on the streno-th nf ' oath hound us to 

not upon our word, to fix us f he relied, and 

of Santorin. Would chance7ir: 

our departure.- I wished it me to Ids presence before 

tnne IHstenedifIcouldhearW ^ at tlie same 

ous to mine. No sound reached ™ Ihe room contigu- 

^easiness. Tins dav of ^ unbearable 

struck too slowly to keep par'^"?, eternal. Hours 

Xv dinner was served ^ '"Tatience. 

^ttle; I was too preoccupied ^ 

A hundred and twenty mSnl r ° clock. 

. minute. (I counted them) stiD sepa- 
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1-ated me from tlie moment in whicli I was to join Ned Land. 
jMy agitation redoubled. iNIy pulse beat violently. I could 
not remain cpiiet. I went and came, hoping to calm my 
troubled spirit by constant movement. The idea of failure 
in our bold enterprise was the least painful of my anxieties ; 
but the thought of seeing our project discovered before leav- 
ing the Kaatilus, of being brought before Captain Nemo, 
irritated, or (Avhat was worse) saddened, at my desertion, 
made my heart beat. 

I %vanted to see the saloon for the last time. I descended 
the stairs and arrived in the museum, where I had passed so 
manj' useful and agreeable hours. I looked at all its riches, 
all its treasures, like a man on the eve of an eternal exile, 
who was leaving never to return. 

These wonders of Nature, these masterpieces of art, 
amongst which for so many days mj* life had been con- 
centrated, I was going to abandon them for ever! I should 
like to haAC taken a last look through the windows of the 
saloon into the waters of the Atlantic: but tlie panels were 
hermetically closed, and a cloak of steel separated me from 
that ocean wliich I had not yet explored. 

In passing through the saloon, I came near the door let 
into the angle which opened into the Captain’s room. To 
my great surpi-ise, this door was ajar. I drew back invol- 
untarily. If Captain Nemo should be in his room, he could 
see me. But, hearing no sound, I drew nearer. The room 
was deserted. I pushed open the door and took some steps 
forward. Still the same monklike severity of aspect. 

Suddenly the clock struck eight. The first beat of the 
hammer on the bell awoke me from my dreams. I trembled 
as if an invisible eye had plunged into my most secret 
thoughts, and I hurried from the room. 

There ray eye fell upon the compass. Our course was still 
north. The log indicated moderate speed, the manometer a 
depth of about sixty feet. 

I returned to my room, clothed myself warmlv' — ^sea- 
boots, an otterskin cap, a great coat of bj-ssus, lined with 
sealskin ; I Avas read}*, I was waiting. The Aubration of the 
scrcAV alone broke the deep silence AA'hich reigned on board. 
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“Sir, "if you have no objection, we vill go back to 1'702. 
you cannot be ignorant that your Idng, Louis Xn*", think- 
ing that the gesture of a potentate was sufficient to bring the 
Pyrenees under his yoke, had imposed the Duke of Anjou, 
his grandson, on the Spaniards. This iirince reigned more 
or less badly under the name of Philip V, and had a strong 
part 3 i- against him abroad. Indeed, the preceding year, the 
royal houses of Holland, Austria, and England had con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance at the Hague, vdth the intention 
of plucking the crown of Spain from the head of Philip V, 
and placing it on that of an archduke to whom they pre- 
maturely gave the title of Charles III. 

“Spain must resist this coalition: but she Avas almost 
entirely unprovided with eitlier soldiers or sailors. Hoav- 
ever, money Avould not fail them, provided that their 
galleons, laden Avith gold and siLer from America, once 
entered their ports. And about tlie end of 1703 they ex- 
pected a rich convoy AA'hich France Avas escorting A\uth a fleet 
of tAvent 3 '’-thrce vessels, commanded b 3 ' Admiral Chateau- 
Renaud, for the ships of the coalition AA’ere already beating 
the Atlantic. This convoy Avas to go to Cadiz, but the Ad- 
miral, hearing that an English fleet was cruising in those 
Avaters, resoLed to make for a French port. 

“The Spanish commanders of the convoy objected to this 
decision. They Avanted to be taken to a Spanish port, and, 
if not to Cadiz, into Vigo Ba 3 ’', situated on the nortliAA'est 
coast of Spain, and AA'hich AA'^as not blocked. 

“Admiral Chateau-Renaud had the rashness to obey this 
injunction, and the galleons entered Vigo Bay. 

“Unfortunatel 3 ", it formed an open road wliich could not 
be defended in any Amy. The 3 '- must tlierefore hasten to 
unload the galleons before the arr Aal of the combined fleet ; 
and time Avould not have failed them had not a miserable 
question of rivalry suddenl 3 ' arisen. 

“You are folloAAnng the chain of events?” asked Captain 
Nemo. 

“Perfectl3',” said I, not knoAA’ing the end proposed by 
this historical lesson. 

“I Avill continue. This is AA'hat passed. The merchants of 
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lieir direct, without anyone to share, in those treasures torn 
from the Incas and from the conquered of Ferdinand Cortez. 

“Did you know, sir.” he asked, smiling, “that the sea 
contained such riches?” 

“I knew,” I answered, “that they value money Iield in 
suspension in these waters at two millions.” 

“Doubtless ; but to extract this money the exijense would 
be greater than the profit. Here, on the contrar}*, I have 
but to pick up what man has lost — and not only in Ibgo 
Ba\', but in a thousand other ports where shipwrecks have 
happened, and which are marked on my submarine map. 
Can 3’ou understand no^^' the source of the millions I am 
worth?” 

“I understand, Captain. But allow me to tell you that in 
exploring Ibgo Baj* j'ou have onlj'^ been beforehand -with a 
rival society.” 

“jlnd wliicb.P” 

“A society which has received from the Spanish Govern- 
ment the privilege of seeking those buried galleons. The 
shareholders are led on b}* the allurement of an enormous 
bounty, for thej’’ value these rich shipwrecks at five hundred 
millions.” 

“Five hundred millions thev’’ were,” answered Captain 
Nemo, “but they are so no longer.” 

“Just so,” said I; “and a wai-ning to those shai-eholders 
would be an act of charity'. But who knows if it would be 
well received? What gamblers usualh' regret above all is 
less the loss of their money than of their foolish hopes. After 
all, I piW them less than the thousands of unfortunates to 
whom so much riches well-distributed would have been 
profitable, whilst for them the^’^ will be for ever barren.” 

I had no sooner expressed this regret than I felt that it 
must have wounded Captain Nemo. 

“Barren!” he exclaimed, with animation. “Do 3-ou think 
then, sir, that these riches are lost because I gather them? 

Is it for m3'self alone, according to your idea, that I take 
the trouble to collect these treasures? Who told 3-00 that I 
did not make a good use of it? Do 3*ou think I am ignorant 
that there are suffering beings and oppressed races on this 
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‘‘Well, at noon we sliall see the point.” 

The Canadian returned to Conseil. As soon as I was 
dressed, I went into the saloon. The compass Avas not reas- 
suring. The course of the Ncmtilus was S.S.W. We wei'e 
turning our backs on Eurojje. 

I Avaited Avith some impatience till the ship’s place was 
pricked on the chart. At about half-past elcA^en the reser- 
A'oirs Avere emptied, and our A’^essel rose to the surface of the 
ocean. I rushed towards the platform. Ned Land had pre- 
ceded me. No more land in sight. Notliing but an immense 
sea. Some sails on tlie horizon, doubtless those going to San 
Roque in search of faAmurable AA'inds for doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Aveather Avas cloudy. A gale of wind AA'as 
pi-eparing. Ned raA’ed, and tried to pierce the cloudy hori- 
zon. He still hoped that behind aU that fog stretched the 
land he so longed for. 

At noon the sun shoAved itself for an instant. The second 
profited by this brightness to take its height. Then, the sea 
becoming more billowy, we descended, and the panel closed. 

x\n hour after, upon consulting the chart, I saAV the posi- 
tion of the Nawtilus was marked at 16° 17' long., and 33° 
32' lat., at 130 leagues from tlie nearest coast. There Avas 
no means of flight, and I leave you to imagine the rage of 
the Canadian Avheu I informed him of our situation. 

For myself, I AA^as not paj-ticularly sorry. I felt lightened 
of the load AA'hich had oppressed me, and Avas able to return 
Avith some degree of calmness to my accustomed Avork. 

That night, about eleven o’clock, I received a most un- 
expected Ausit from Captain Nemo. He asked me A'ery 
graciously if I felt fatigued from mj"- Avatch of the preced- 
ing night. I ansAATred in the negative. 

“Then, H. Aronnax, I propose a curious excursion.” 

“Propose, Captain ?” 

“You have hitherto ouN visited the submarine depths by 
daylight, under the brightness of the sun. Would it suit 
you to see them in the darkness of the night?” 

“Most Avillinglj%” 

“I Avarn you, the Avay aaIII be tii-ing. We shall haA^e far 
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After half an hour’s walk the soil became stonj. ileclusje, 
microscopic Crustacea, and x>ennatu]es lit it slightly with 
their phosphorescent gleam. I caught a glimpse of pieces of 
stone covered witli millions of zoophytes and masses of sea- 
weed. iMy feet often slipped upon this sticky carpet of sea- 
weed, and without my iron-tipped stick I should have fallen 
more than once. In tuiming roimd, I could stiU see the whit- 
ish lantern of the NauiUus beginning to pale in the distance. 

But the rosy light which guided us, increased and lit up 
the horizon. The presence of this fire under water puzzled 
me in the highest degree. Was I going towards a natural 
phenomenon as yet unknown to the savants of the earth 
Or even (for tliis thought crossed my brain) had the hand 
of man aught to do with this conflagi'ation ? Had he fanned 
this tiame.^ Was I to meet in these depths companions and 
friends of Captain Nemo whom he was going to visit, and 
who, like liim, led this strange existence? Should I find 
down there a whole colony of exiles who, weary of the mis- 
eries of this earth, had sought and found independence in 
the deep ocean? All these foolish and uni-easonable ideas 
pursued me. And in this condition of mind, over-excited by 
the succession of wonders continually passing before my 
eyes. I should not have been surprised to meet at the bottom 
of the sea one of those submarine towns of which Captain 
Nemo dreamed. 

Our road grew lighter and lighter. The white glimmer 
came in rays from the summit of a mountain about 800 feet 
liigh. But what I saw was simply a reflection, developed by 
the clearness of the waters. The source of this inexplicable 
light was a fire on the opposite side of the mountain. 

In the midst of this stony maze furrowing the bottom of 
the Atlantic, Captain Nemo advanced without hesitjxtion. 
He knew this dreary road. Doubtless he had often travelled 
over it, and could not lose himself. I followed liim with un- 
shaken confidence. He seemed to me like a genie of the sea ; 
and. as he walked before me, I could not help admiring liis 
stature, which was outlined in black on the luminous horizon. 

It was one in the morning when we arrived at the first 
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sure, and upheld othei’s which upheld them. Natural towers, 
lax'ge scarps, cut perpendicularly, like a “curtain,” inclined 
at an angle which the laws of gravitation could never have 
tolerated in terrestrial regions. 

Two hours after quitting the Nautilus we had crossed the 
line of trees, and a hundred feet above our heads rose the 
top of. the mountain, which cast a shadow on the brilliant 
irradiation of the opposite slope. Some petrified shrubs i-an 
fantastically here and there. Fishes got up under our feet 
like birds in the long grass. The massive rocks were rent 
with impenetrable fractures, deep grottos, and unfathom- 
able holes, at the bottom of which formidable creatures might 
be heard moving. INI}' blood curdled when I saw enormous 
antennae blocking my road, or some frightful claw closing 
with a noise in the shadow of some cavity. Millions of lumi- 
nous spots shone brightly in the midst of the darkness. They 
were the eyes of giant Crustacea crouched in their holes; 
giant lobsters setting themselves up like halberdiers, and 
moving theiy claws with the clicking sound of pincers; ti- 
tanic crabs, pointed like a gun on its carriage ; and frightful- 
looking poulps, interweaving their tentacles like a living 
nest of serpents. 

We had now arrived on the first platform, where other 
surprises awaited me. Before us laj”- some picturesque ruins, 
which betrayed the hand of man and not that of the Creator. 
There were Amst heaps of stone, amongst which might be 
traced the vague and shadowy forms of castles and temples, 
clothed with a world of blossoming zoophjdes, and over 
which, instead of Nj"-, sea-weed and fucus threw a thick 
vegetable mantle. But what was this portion of the globe 
wliich had been swallowed by cataclysms.? Who had placed 
those rocks and stones hke cromlechs of prehistoric times.? 
Where was I? Whither had Captain Nemo’s fancy hurried 
me.? 

I would fain have asked liim ; not being able to, I stopped 
him — I seized his arm. But, shaking liis head, and pointing 
to the highest point of the mountain, he seemed to say : 

“Come, come along; come higher!” 

I followed, and in a few minutes I had climbed to the 
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gesture, and, picking up a piece of clialk-stone, advanced 
to a rock of black basalt, and ti*aced the one word : 

Ateaictis 

Wliat a light sliot througli my mind! Atlantis! the 
Atlantis of Plato, that continent denied bj" Origen and 
Hurabolt, who placed its disappearance amongst the 
legendary' tales. I had it there now before my eyes, bearing 
upon it the unexceptionable testimony of its catastrophe. 
The region thus engulfed was be3'ond Europe, Asia, and 
Lybia, bejmnd the columns of Hercules, where those power- 
ful people, the Atlantides, lived, against whom the first 
wars of ancient Greeks were waged. 

Thus, led bj' the strangest destinj', I was treading under 
foot the mountains of this continent, touching with my hand 
those ruins a thousand generations old and contemporary 
with the geological epochs. I was walking on the very spot 
vhere the contemporaries of the first man had walked. 

Whilst I was trjung to fix in my mind ever}^ detail of this 
grand landscape. Captain Nemo remained motionless, as 
if petrified in mute ecstasy-, leaning on a mossy stone. Was 
he dreaming of those generations long since disappeared 
Was he asking them the secret of human destin\E^ Was 
it here this strange man came to steep himself in historical 
recollections, and live again tins ancient life — ^lie who 
wanted no modern one.? T\3iat would I not have given to 
know his thoughts, to share them, to understand them ! We 
remained for an hour at this place, contemplating the vast 
plains under the brightness of the lava, v'hich was some- 
times wonderfullj’’ intense. Rapid tremblings ran along the 
mountain caused by inteimal bubblings, deep noise, dis- 
tinctly transmitted through the h'quid medium were echoed 
with majestic grandeur. At this moment the moon appeared 
through the mass of waters and threw her pale raj's on the 
buried continent. It nas but a gleam, but vhat an indescrib- 
able effect! The Captain rose, cast one last look on the im- 
mense ifiain, and then bade me follow him. 

We descended the mountain rapidh", and, the mineral 
forest once passed, I saw the lantern of the Nmdilns shining 
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ft avail seemed to rue to mark the limit* of that Atlantis, of 
which we had in reuiity passed over only the smallest part. 

Much longer should I have remained at the window ad- 
miring the beauties of sea and sky, but the panels closed. At 
this moment the Nautilus arrived at the side of this high, 
perpendicular wall. What it would do, I could not guess. I 
returned to my roo-U ; it no longer moved. I laid rayaelf 
down Avith the full inteidion of Avaking after a few hours’ 
sleep: but it Avas eight o’clock the next da^* A\’hen I entered 
the salot)n. I looked at the manometer. It told me that the 
Nautilus AA'as floating on the surface of the ocean. Besides, 
I heard steps on the platform. I Avent to the panel. It aars 
open; but, instead of broad daylight, as I expected, I aa'os 
surrounded bj- profound darkness. IWiere AA’ere Ave? Was I 
mistaken.^ Was it still night Xo; not a star was shim’ng 
and night has not that utter daA'kncss. 

I knoAv not Avhat to think, AA’hen a A'oice near me said: 

•"Is that you, Professor.’” 

‘*Ah! Captain,” I ans\A-ered, “where are aat.’” 

“Lhidergi-ound, sir.” 

“Undergi'ound !” I exclaimed. “And the Nautilus floating 
still ?” 

“It alAA'ays floats.” 

‘'But I do not understand.” 

“Wait a fcAV minutes, our lantern aaIII be lit, and, if you 
like light places, you aaIII be satisfied.” 

I stood on the platform and Avaited. The darkness wjis 
so complete that I could not even see Captain Nemo; but, 
looking to the zenith, exactly above my head, I seemed to 
catch an undecided gleam, a kind of tAA'ilight filling a circu- 
lar hole. At this instant the lantern Avas lit, and its A'iA'idness 
dispelled the faint light. I closed my dazzled eyes for an in- 
stant, and then looked again. The Nautilus Avas stationary, 
floating near a mountain which formed a sort of quay. The 
lake, then, supporting it AA’as a lake imprisoned b3? a circle 
of Avails, measuring tAvo miles in diameter and six in circum- 
ference. Its level (the manometer shoAA’ed) could onU’ be tlie 
same as the outside level, for there must necessarily be a 
communication between the lake and the sea. The high par- 
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axe and shovel in hand, m}' men extract the coal, ivhich 
I do not even ask from the mines of the earth. When I burn 
this combustible for the manufacture of sodium, the smoke, 
escaping from the crater of the mountain, gives it the ap- 
pearance of a still-active A'olcano.” 

“And we shall see your companions at work?” 

“No; not this time at least; for I am in a hurry to con- 
tinue our submarine tour of the earth. So I shall con- 
tent myself with dra^ving from tlie reseiwe of sodium I al- 
ready possess. The time for loading is one day only, and 
we continue our voyage. So, if you wisli to go over tlie cav- 
ern and make the round of the lagoon, you must take ad- 
vantage of to-daj’’, ]\I. Aronnax.” 

I thanked the Captain and went to look for my com- 
panions, wlio had not i^et left their cabin. I invited tliem to 
follow me without saying where we were. They mounted 
the platform. Conseil, who was astonished at nothing, seemed 
to look upon it as quite natural that he should wake under 
a mountain, after ha%’ing fallen asleep under the waves. But 
Ned Land thought of nothijig but finding whether the cav- 
ern had any exit. After breakfast, about ten o’clock, we went 
dovTi on to the mountain. 

“Here we are, once more on land.” said Conseil. 

. “I do not call this land,” said the Canadian. “And be- 
sides, we are not on it, but beneath it.” 

Between the walls of the mountains and the waters of the 
lake laj’ a sandy shore which, at its greatest breadth, meas- 
ured five hundred feet. On this soil one might easily make 
the tour of the lake. But the base of the high partitions 
was stony ground, with volcanic locks and enoimous pumice- 
stones lying in picturesque heaps. All these detached 
masses, covered with enamel, polished by the action of the 
subterraneous fires, shone resplendent by the light of our 
electric lantern. The mica dust from the shore, rising under 
our feet, flew like a cloud of sparks. The bottom now rose 
sensibly, and we soon arrived at long circuitous .slopes, or 
inclined planes, which took us highei’ by degrees; but we 
were obliged to walk carefully among these conglomerates. 
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growTi cold, encrusted with bituminous i*ays; and in some 
places there were spread large carpets of sulphur, A more 
powerful light shone tlu’ough the ujjper crater, shedding a 
vague glimmer over these volcanic depressions for ever 
buried in the bosom of this extinguished mountain. But 
our upward march was soon stopped at a height of about 
two hundred and fifty feet by impassable obstacles. There 
was a complete vaulted arch ovei-hanging us, and our ascent 
, was clianged to a circular walk. At the last change vege- 
table life began to struggle with the mineral. Some shrubs, 
and even some trees, grew from the fractures of the walls. 
I recognised some euphorbias, with the caustic sugar coming 
from them; heliotropes, quite incapable of justifying their 
name, sadly drooped their clusters of flowers, both their 
colour and perfume half gone. Here and there some chiw- 
santhemums grew timidly at the foot of an aloe with long, 
sicldy-looking leaves. But between the streams of lava, I 
saw some little violets still slightly XDerfumed, and I admit 
that I smelt them with delight. Perfume is the soul of the 
flower, and sea-flowers have no soul. 

We had arrived at the foot of some sturdy dragon-trees, 
which had pushed aside the rocks with their strong roots, 
when Ned Land exclaimed: 

“Ah ! sir, a hive ! a liive !” 

“A hive !” I replied, with a gesture of incredulity. 

“Yes, a hive,” repeated the Canadian, “and bees hum- 
ming round it.” 

I approached, and was bound to believe my own eyes. 
There at a hole bored in one of the dragon-trees were some 
thousands of these ingenious insects, so common in all the 
Canaries, and whose produce is so much esteemed. Naturally 
enough, the Canadian wished to gather the honey, and I 
could not well oppose liis TOsh. A quantity of drj* leaves, 
mixed vdth sulphur, he lit with a spark from Ins flint, and 
he began to smoke out the bees. Tlie humming ceased b3'- 
degrees, and the hive eventually yielded several pounds of 
the sweetest honej’’, with which Ned Land filled his haver- 
sack. 

“When I have mixed this honey with the paste of the 
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bundles of it. As to tbe fauna, it miglit be counted bj thou- 
sands of Crustacea of all sorts, lobsters, crabs, spider-crabs, 
clmmeleon shrimps, and a large number of shells, rockhsh, 
and limpets. Three-quarters of an hour later n'c had finished 
our circuitous walk and were on board. The crew had just 
finished loading the sodium, and the Na7itilus could have 
left tliat instant. But Captain Nemo gave no order. Did he 
wish to wait until night, and leave the submarine passage 
secretly.^ Perhaps so. IVliatever it might be, the next day, 
the Nautilus, having left its port, steered clear of all land 
at a few yards beneath the waves of the Atlantic. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE SARGASSO SEA 

T HAT day the Na^dilus crossed a singular part of the At- 
lantic Ocean. No one can be ignorant of the existence of a 
current of warm water knoR-n by the name of the Gulf 
Stream. After leaving the Gulf of Florida, we went in the 
direction of Spitzbergen. But before entering the Gulf of 
jNIexico, about 4;.5° of N. lat., tliis current divides into two 
arms, the principal one going towards the coast of Ireland 
and Norwaj’, whilst the second bends to the south about 
the height of the Azores ; then, touching the African shore, 
and describing a lengthened oval, retiums to the Antilles. 
Tin’s second arm — it is rather a collar than an arm — sur- 
rounds with its circles of warm Avater that portion of the 
cold, quiet, immovable ocean called the Sargasso Sea, a 
perfect lake in the open Atlantic: it takes no less than three 
years for the great current to pass round it. Such was the 
region the Nautilus was noAv visiting, a perfect meadow, a 
close carpet of seaAveed, fucus, and tropical berries, so tliick 
and so compact that the stem of a vessel could hardly tear 
its Avar through it. And Captain Nemo, not Avishing to 
entangle liis screw in tliis herbaceous mass, kept some yards 
beneath the surface of the Avaves. The name Sargasso comes 
from the Spanish word “sargazzo” Avhich signifies kelp. 
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after doubling Cape Horn, to return to tbe Australian seas 
of the Pacific. Ned Land had cause for fear. In these larere 
seas, void of islands, we could not attempt to leave the boat. 
Nor had we any means of opposing Captain Nemo’s Avill. 
Our only course was to submit; but what we could neither 
gain by force nor cunning, I liked to think might be ob- 
tained by persuasion. This voyage ended, would he not con- 
sent to restore our liberty, under an oath never to reveal liis 
existence? — an oatli of honour which we should have religi- 
ously kept. But we must consider that delicate question witli 
the Captain. But was I free to claim tliis liberty? Had lie 
not liimself said from the beginning, in the firmest manner, 
that the secret of his life exacted from him our lasting im- 
prisonment on board the And ivould not my four 

months’ silence appear to him a tacit acceptance of our 
situation? And would not a return to the subject result in 
raising suspicions which might be hurtful to our projects, 
if at some future time a favourable opportunity offered to 
return to them? 

During the nineteen days mentioned above, no incident 
of any kind happened to signalise our voyage. I saw little 
of the Captain; he was at work. In the library I often 
found his books left open, especially those on natural history. 
j\Iy work on submarine depths, conned over by him, was 
covered ivith marginal notes, often contradicting my the- 
ories and systems; but the Captain contented himself with 
thus purging my work ; it was very rare for him to discuss 
it with me. Sometimes I heard the melancholy tones of his 
organ ; but only at night, in the midst of the deepest obscu- 
riU', when the NaatUus slept upon the deserted ocean. Dur- 
ing this part of our voj^age we sailed whole days on the 
surface of the waves. The sea seemed abandoned. A few 
sailing-vessels, on the road to India, Mere making for the 
Cape of Good Hope. One day we Mere folloMcd by the boats 
of a M haler, mLo, no doubt, took us for some enormous whale 
of great j)rice ; but Captain Nemo did not wish the worthy 
felloM's to lose their time and trouble, so ended the chase by 
jalunging under the M^ater. Our navigation continued until 
the 13th of Harch; that day the Kautilus M'as employed in 
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“I mean to say tliat nothing is easier than to make a 
photographic view of tliis submarine region.” 

I had not time to express my surprise at this new proposi- 
tion, when, at Captain Nemo’s call, an objective was brought 
into the saloon. Through the widely-opened panel, the liquid 
mass was bright vith electricity, -which was distributed with 
such uniformity that not a shadow, not a gradation, was to 
be seen in our manufactured light. The NautilU'S remained 
motionless, the force of its screw subdued by the inclination 
of its planes : the instrument was propped on the bottom of 
the oceanic site, and in a few seconds we had obtained a per- 
fect negative. 

But, tho operation being over. Captain Nemo said, “Let 
us go up; we must not abuse our position, nor expose the 
Nautilus too long to such great pressure.” 

“Go up again !” I exclaimed. 

“Hold well on.” 

I had not time to understand wh 3 ^ the Captain cautioned 
me thus, when I was tlmown forward on -to the carpet. At 
a signal from the Captain, its screw was shipped, and its 
blades raised vertically; the Nautilus shot into the air like 
a baEoon, rising -with stunning rapidity, and cutting the 
mass of waters with a sonorous agitation. Nothing was vis- 
ible; and in four minutes it had shot tlmough the fota* 
leagues wliich separated it from the ocean, and, after 
emerging like a flying-fisli, fell, making the waves rebound 
to an enormous height. 


CHAPTEB XII 

CACHALOTS AND WHALES 

D URiNG the nights of the ISth and 14th of March, the 
Nautilus returaed to its southcrlj' course. I fancied that, 
when on a level with Cape Horn, he would turn the helm 
westward, in order to beat the Pacific seas, and so complete 
the tour of the world. He did notliing of the kind, but 
continued on his way to the southern regions. Where was 
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”T uiider^huHlt" I: "bul that calculation, though 
Simple enough, can gtw hut a \ery uncertain result.” 

“Never miml,” Miid Neil L.uui urgently. 

“Here it is, fhen,” s:iid I. “In one hour each man con- 
suine-s the oxygen eontainccl in twenty gallont. of aiig and 
in twenty-four, that contained in ISO gallons. We must, 
thcrefm-e tind how ir.nny tijnes ISO gallons of air the 
yaidilm contains.” 

“Jusi so,” .said Consuil. 

“Or,” T continued, “the si/e of the Xautilm being 1,500 
tons; and one ton holding 200 gallons, it contains 200,000 
gallons of air. which, divided hy ISO, gives a quotient of 
()25. Wiiich means to say, strictlj’ speaking, that the air 
confaiiicd in the Xtuitiliis would suttice for 6*25 men for 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Six hundred and twenty-live!” repeated Ned. 

“But rememher that all of us, piussenger.s, sailors, and 
oilicers Included, would not form a tenth part of that 
number.” 

“Still loo man}* for three men,” murmured Conseil. 

The Canadian shook hi* head, pass'cd his hand across his 
forehead, and left the room vvitliout answering. 

“Will YOU allow me to make one observation, .sir.?” said 
Ckuiseil. “Poor Ned is longing for cvei-ything tluit he can- 
not have. His past life is always present to liim; everything 
that we are forbidden he regrets. His head is full of old 
recollections. And we must understand him. What has he to 
do here? Nothing; he is not leai*ued like you, sir; and has 
not the .same taste for the beauties of the sea that we have. 
He would risk ever} thing to be able to go once more into 
a tavern in his own country.” 

Certainly the monoton}' on hoard must seem intolerable 
to the Canadian, accustomed as he was to a life of liberty 
and activity. Events were rare which could rouse him to 
an}* show* of spirit ; but that day an event did happen wliich 
recalled the bright days of the liarpooner. About eleven in 
the morning, being on the surface of tlie ocean, the Nautilus 
fell in with a troop of whales — an encounter wliich did not 
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‘‘Very nearly, Ned/’ 

“Because I have seen large whales, sir, whales measuring 
a hundred feet. I liave even been told that those of Hulla- 
moch and Umgallich, of tlje Aleutian Islands, are sometimes 
a hundred and fifty feet long.” 

“Tliat seems to me exaggeration. These creatures are 
generally much smaller than the Greenland whale.” 

“Ah !” exclaimed the Canadian, whose eyes had never left 
the ocean, “they are coming nearer: the}’’ are in tlie same 
water as the Nauiilm.^' 

Then, returning to the conversation, he said : 

“You spoke of the cachalot as a small ci-cature. I have 
heard of gigantic ones. They are intelligent cetacea. It is 
said of some that the^’’ cover themselves with seaweed and 
fucus, and then are taken for islands. People encamp upon 
them, and settle thei-e; lights a fire ” 

“And build houses,” said Conseil. 

“Yes, joker,” said Ned Land. “And one fine da.y the 
creatui-e plunges, carrying •v\'ith it all the inhabitants to the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“Something like the travels of Sinbad the Sailor,” I 
replied, laughing. 

“Ah!” suddenly exclaimed Ned Land, “it is not one 
whale ; there are ten — ^there are twenty — ^it is a whole troop ! 
And I not able to do anything! hands and feet tied!” 

“But, friend Ned,” said Conseil, “why do you not ask 
Captain Nemo’s permission to chase them.'”’ 

Conseil had not finished his sentence when Ned Land had 
lowered himself through the panel to seek the Captain. A 
few minutes afterwards the tnvo appeared together on the 
platform. 

Captain Nemo watched the troop of cetacea plajdng on 
the waters about a mile from the Naittihis. 

“They are southern whales,” said he; “there goes the 
fortune of a whole fleet of Avhalers.” 

“Well, sir,” asked the Canadian, “can I not chase them, 
if only to remind me of my old trade of harpooner.!”’ 

“And to what purpose.^” replied Captain Nemo; “only 
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“Wait, 51, Aronnax,” said Captain Nemo. “We will show 
you sometliing you have neA’er yet seen. We have ho pity 
for these ferocious creatures. They are nothing but mouth 
and teeth.” 

5Iouth and teeth ! No one could better describe the macro- 
cephalous cachalot, Avhich is sometimes more than seventy- 
five feet long. Its enormous head occupies one-third of its 
entire body. Better armed than the Avhale, Avhose upper jaAV* 
is furnished only Avith Avhalebone, it is supplied Avith twenty- 
five large tusks, aboAit eight inches long, cyKndrical and 
conical at the top, each Aveighing two pounds. It is in the 
upper pai't of this enormous head, in great cavities divided 
by cartilages, that is to be found from six to eight hundred 
pounds of that precious oil called spei’maceti. The cachalot 
is a disagreeable creature, more tadpole than fish, according 
to FredoPs description. It is badly formed, the Avhole of its 
left side being (if Ave may say it), a “failure,” and being 
only able to see Avnth its right eye. But the formidable troop 
Avas nearing us. They had seen the whales and Avere 2Dre- 
jaaring to attack them. One could judge beforehand that 
the cachalots Avould be victorious, not only because they 
were better built for attack than their inoffensive adver- 
saries, but also because thej’^ could remain longer under 
water AAitliout coming to the surface. There was only just 
time to go to the help of the Avhales. The Nautilus Avent 
under AA’ater. Conseil, Ned Land, and I took our jfiaces 
before the AvindoAV in the saloon, and Captain Nemo joined 
the pilot, in his cage to Avork his apparatus as an engine 
of destruction. Soon I felt the beatings of the scrcAV quicken, 
and our speed increased. The battle betAA'cen the cachalots 
and the AA’hales had already begun AA'hen the Nautilus ar- 
rived. They did not at first show any fear at the sight of 
this ncAV monster joining in the conflict. But they soon had 
to guard against its bloAA's. What a battle! The Nautilus 
Avas nothing but a formidable harpoon, brandished by the 
hand of its Captain. It hurled itself against the fleshy mass, 
passing through from one part to the other, leaving behind 
it tAvo quivering halves of the animal. It could not feel the 
formidable bloAAS from their tails upon its sides, nor the 
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“I like my hai-poon better,” said the Canadian. 

“Every one to his ovti,” answered the Captain, looking' 
fixedly at Ned Land. 

I feared he would commmit some act of violence, which 
would end in sad consequences. But his anger was turned 
by the sight of a whale which the Nautihi^ had just come up 
with. The creature had not quite escaped from the cachalot’s 
teeth. I recognised the southern ivhale bj’^ its flat head, which 
is entirely black. Anatomically, it is distinguished from 
the white whale and the Nortli Cape whale bj" the seven 
cer^^cal vertebras, and it has two more ribs than its con- 
geners. The unfortunate cetacean was lying on its side, rid- 
dled with holes from the bites, and quite dead. Prom its 
mutilated fin still hung a young whale which it could not 
save from the massacre. Its open moutli let the water flow 
in and out, murmuring like the waves breaking on the shore. 
Captain. Nemo steered close to the corpse of the creature. 
Two of his men mounted its side, and I saw, not ndthout 
surprise, that they were drawing from its breasts aU the 
milk which they contained, that is to say, about two or 
three tons. The Captain offered me a cup of the milk, which 
was still warm. I could not help showing my repugnance to 
the drink ; but he assured me that it was excellent, and not 
to be distinguished from cow’s milk. I tasted it, and was of 
lus opinion. It was a useful reserve to us, for in tlie shape 
of salt butter or cheese it would form an agi'eeable variety 
from our ordinar3' food. Prom that day I noticed with 
uneasiness that Ned Land’s ill-will towards Captain Nemo 
increased, and I resolved to Avatch the Canadian’s gestures 
closely. 


. CHAPTER XIU 

THE ICEBERG 

T HE Nautilus was steadily pursuing its southerlj’- course, 
following the fiftieth meridian with considerable speed. Did 
he AA’ish to reach the pole.'’ I did not think so, for eveiy 
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yards beneatli the waves to find a more bearable tempera- 
tui'e. Two months earlier we should have had perpetual day- 
light in these latitudes; but akeady we had had three or 
four hours of night, and by and by there would be six 
months of dai-kness in these circumpolar regions. On the 
loth of March we were in the latitude of New Shetland and 
South Orkney. The Captain told me that formerly numerous 
tribes of seals inhabited them ; but that English and Amer- 
ican wlxalers, in their rage for destruction, massacred both 
old and young; thus, where there was once life and anima- 
tion, thej’’ had left silence and death. 

About eiglit o’clock on the morning of the 16th of March 
the Nmitilii^, following the fifty-fifth meridian, cut the 
Antai’ctic polar circle. Ice surrounded us on all sides, and 
closed the horizon. But Captain Nemo went from one open- 
ing to another, still going highei*. I cannot express my 
astonishment at the beauties of these new regions. The ice 
took most surprising forms. Here the gi-ouping formed an 
oriental town, with innumerable mosques and rm'narets; 
there a fallen city thrown to the earth, as it were, by some 
convulsion of nature. The Avhole aspect was constantly 
changed bj’’ the oblique rays of the sun, or lost in the greyish 
fog amidst hurricanes of snow. Detonations and falls Avere 
heard on all sides, great OA'^erthroAvs of icebergs, which 
altered the Avhole landscape like a diorama. Often seeing no 
exit, I thought Ave Avere definitel 3 '^ prisoners; but, instinct 
guiding him at the slightest indication. Captain Nemo 
AA'ould discover a ncAV pass. He AA^as neA’cr mistaken AA-hen he 
saAv the thin threads of bluish Avater trickling along the ice- 
fields ; and I had no doubt that he had ah-eady ventured into 
the midst of these Antarctic seas before. On the 16th of 
March, however, the ice-fields absolutely blocked our road. 

It AA'as not the iceberg itself, as yet, but vast fields cemented 
by the cold. But this obstacle could not stop Captain Nemo: 
he hurled himself against it AA'ith fi-ightful violence. The 
Nautilus entered the bi-ittle mass like a wedge, and split it 
Avith frightful crackings. It AA'as the battering ram of the 
ancients hurled by infinite strength. The ice, throAATi high 
in the air, fell like hail around us. B}’’ its oaa'u poAA'er of 
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able. Generali}’, when we can proceed no further, we have 
return still open to us: but here retui’n was as impossible 
as advance, for evei-y pass had closed behind us; and for 
the few moments wlien we wei'e stationary, we were likely to 
be entire!}’ blocked, which did indeed happen about ’ two 
o’clock in the afteimoon, the fresb ice forming’ ' aroimd its 
sides with astonishing rapidity. I -was obliged to admit that 
Captain Nemo was more than imprudent. I Avas on the plat- 
form at that moment. The Captain liad been obserAung 
our situation for some time past, when he said to me: 

“Well, SU-, Avhat do you think of this.^” 

“I think that we are caught, Captain.” 

“So, IM. Aronnax, you really think that the Nautilus can- 
not disengage itself .P” 

“With difficult}’, Captain; for the season is already too 
far advanced for you to reckon on the breaking of tlie ice.” 

“Ahl sir,” said Captain Nemo, in an ironical tone, “you 
Avill always be the same. You see nothing but difficulties and 
obstacles. I affirm that not only can the Naitfihis disengage 
itself, but also that it can go further still.” 

“Further to the South I asked, looking at the Captain. 

“Yes, sir; it shall go to the pole.” 

“To the pole!” I exclaimed, unable to repress a gesture 
of incredulity. 

“Yes,” replied the Captain, coldly, “to the Antarctic pole 
— ^to that unknown point from whence springs every merid- 
ian of the globe. You, know whether I can do as I please 
Avith the Nmdtlus !” 

Yes, I kncAv that. I kncAv that this man was bold, even to 
raslmess. But to conquer those obstacles which bristled round 
the South Pole, rendering it more inaccessible than the 
North, which had not yet been reached by the boldest naA’i- 
gators — ^AA'as it not a mad enterprise, one wliich only a 
maniac would haA'e conceived.’’ It then came into my head 
to ask Captain Nemo if he had CA’er discovered that pole 
AA'hich had neA’er yet been trodden by a human creature? 

“No, sir,” he replied: “but aa'c will discoA'er it together. 
Where others liaA-e failed, I Avill not fail. I haA’e never yet 
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"Is that all? Tile Nautilus has vast reservoirs; we can fill 
them, and Ihej'^ will supplj* us with all the oxygen we want.” 

“Well thought of, Aronnax,” replied the Captain, 
smiling. “But, not wishing you to accuse me of rashness, I 
Avill first give you all my objections.” 

“Have you any more to make.^” 

“Onlj’’ one. It is possible, if the sea exists at the South 
Pole, that it may be covered; and, consequently, we shall 
be unable to come to the surface.” 

“Good, sir ! but do jmu forget that the Nautilus is armed 
with a powerful spur, and could we not send it diagonally 
against these fields of ice, which would open at the shocks.” 

“Ah! sir, j'ou are full of ideas to-day.” 

“Besides, Captain,” I added, enthusiastically, “why 
should we not find the sea open at the South Pole as well 
as at the North? The frozen poles of the earth do not coin- 
cide, either in the southern or in the northern regions ; and, 
until it is proved to the contrary, we may suppose either a 
continent or an ocean free from ice at these two points of 
the globe.” 

“I think so too, H. Aronnax,” replied Cajjtain Nemo. 
“I only msh you to observe that, after having made so many 
objections to m}’^ project, you are now crushing me with 
arguments in its favour!” 

The prepai'ations for this audacious attempt now began. 
The powerful pumps of the Nautihis were working air into > 
the reseiwoirs and storing it at high pressui'e. About four 
o’clock. Captain Nemo announced the closing of the panels 
on the platform. I tlirew one last look at the massive ice- 
berg which we were going to cross. The weather was clear, 
the atmosphere pure enough, the cold very great, being 
12° below zero ; but, the wind having gone down, this tem- 
perature M’as not so unbearable. About ten men mounted 
the sides of the Nazitilus, armed with pickaxes to break the 
ice around the vessel, which was soon free. The operation 
was quickly performed, for the fresh ice was still vex*y thin. 
We all ivent below. The usual reservoirs were filled with the 
newly-liberated water, and the Nautilus soon descended. I 
had taken my place with Conseil in the saloon ; through the 
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thousand feet of ice above us ; one thousand being above tlie 
water-mai-h. The iceberg n-as liicn higher than at its borders 
— not a ver^' reassuring fact. Several times that da3’’ tlie 
NaitUbi^ tried again, and eveiy time it struck, the wall 
which lay like a ceiling above it. Sometimes it met witli 
but 900 j-ardsj only 200 of wliich rose above the surface. It 
was twice the lieiglit it was wlien the Kautilns had gone 
under the waves. I carefullj’ noted the different depths, and 
tlnis obtained a submarine profile of the chain as it Avas 
developed under the water. Tliat niglit no cliange had taken 
place in our situation. Still ice between four and five hun- 
dred 3*ards in depth ! It Avas eAodcntl}' diminishing, but, still, 
AA'hat a thickness belAA'con us and the surface of the ocean! 
It Avas then eight. According to the dail3' custom on board 
the Kaidilm, its air should haA'e been rencAved four hours 
ago: but I did not suffer much, although Captain Nemo liad 
not 3'et made 003* demand upon his reserve of ox3’gen. ^3”^ 
sleep Avas painful that night: hope and fear besieged me b3’^ 
turns: I rose scA-eral times. The groping of the NaufilU'S 
continued. About three in the morning. I noticed that the 
loAA'or surface of the iceberg AA-as onh* about fiftA' feet deep. 
One hundred and fifty feet noAV separated us from the sur- 
face of the Avaters. The iceberg was bv' degrees becoming 
an ice-field, the mountain a plain. i\l3' eyes never left the 
manometer. We Avere still rising diagonallA'’ to the surface, 
which sparkled under the electric i-aA's. The iceberg was 
stretching both aboAc and beneath into lengthening slopes; 
mile after mile it AA'as getting thinner. At length, at six in 
the morning of that memorable da3'", the 19 th of ]\Iarch. the 
door of the saloon opened, and Captain Nemo appeared. 

“The sea is open ! !” aa'as all he said. 


CHATTER XIV 

THE SOUTH FOI.E 

I RUSHED on to the platform. Yes! the open sea, AAotli but 
a fcAA' scattered pieces of ice and moA'ing icebergs — a long 


/ 
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brought US to the sand, where we ran ashore. Conseil was 
going to jump on to the land, when I laeld Iiini back. 

“Sir,” said I to Captain Nemo, “to you belongs the 
honour* of first setting foot on this land.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain, “and if I do not hesitate to 
tread this South Pole, it is because, up to this time, no 
human being has left a trace there.” 

Saying this, he jumped lightly on to the sand. His heart 
beat with emotion. He climbed a rock, sloping to a Kttle 
promontory, and there, with lus arras crossed, mute and 
motionless, and with an eager look, he seemed to take pos- 
session of these southern regions. After five minutes passed 
in this ecstasy, he turned to us. 

“When you like, sir.” 

I landed, followed by Conseil, leaving the two men in the 
boat. Por a long way the soil was composed of a reddish 
sandy stone, something like crushed brick, scoriae, streams 
of lava, and pumice-stones. One could not mistake its vol- 
canic origin. In some pai*ts, slight cmls of smoke emitted 
a sulphurous smell, pro\dng that the internal fires had lost 
notliing of their expansive powers, though, having climbed 
a high acclivity, I could see no volcano for a radius of sevei'al 
miles. We know that in those Antarctic countries, James 
Ross found two craters, the Erebus and TeiTor, in full 
activity, on the IGTth meridian, latitude 77° 32'. The vege- 
tation of this desolate continent seemed to me much re- 
stricted. Some lichens lay upon the black rocks ; some micro- 
scopic plants, rudimentary diatomas, a kind of cells placed 
between two quartz shells; long purple and scarlet weed, 
supported on little swimming bladders, which the breaking 
of the waves brought to the shoi’e. These constituted the 
meagre flora of this region. The shore was strewn with 
molluscs, little mussels, and limpets. I also saw myriads of 
northern chos, one-and-a-quarter inches long, of which a 
whale would sw’allow* a whole world at a mouthful ; and some 
perfect sea-butterflies, animating the waters on the skirts 
of the shore. 

There appeared on the Ivigh bottoms some coral slurubs, 
of the kind which, according to James Ross, live in the Ant- 
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‘‘Till to-niorrow',’’ said the Captain, quietly, and vre re- 
turned to the NaHtilu^<i amid these atmospheric disturbances. 

The lcm])est of snow' continued till the next day. It was 
Impossible to remain on the platform. From the saloon, 
where I was taking- notes of incidents happening during 
this excursion to the polar continent, I could hear the cries 
of petrels and albatrosses R]iortlng in the midst of this violent 
storm. The Kmiiihts did not remain motionless, but skirted 
the coast, advancing ten miles more to the south in the 
lialf-light left by the sun as it skirted the edge of the 
horizon. The next daj’’, the 20lh of IVIarch, the snow had 
ceased. The cold was a little greater, the thermometer show- 
ing S® bcloAV zero. The fog atos rising, and I hoped that 
that day our observations might be taken. Captain Nemo 
not having 3'et appeared, the boat took Conseil and myself 
to land. The soil was still of the same volcanic nature; 
everywhere were traces of lava, scoriae, and basalt ; but the 
crater which had vomited them I could not see. Here, as 
lower dorni, this continent was alive with myriads of birds. 
But their rule was now divided with large troops of sea- 
mammals, looking at us with their soft eyes. Thei’e were 
several kinds of seals, some stretched on the earth, some on 
flakes of ice, many going in and out of the sea. They did not 
flee at our approach, never having had anything to do with 
man; and I reckoned that there were provisions there for 
hundreds of vessels. 

“Sir,'’ said Conseil, “will you tell me the names of these 
creatures?” 

“They are seals and morses.” 

It was now eight in the morning. Four hours remained 
to us before the sun could be observed with advantage. I 
directed our steps towards a vast bay cut in the steep granite 
shore. There, I can aver that earth and ice were lost to 
sight by the numbers of sea-mammals covering them, and 
I involuntarily sought for old Proteus, the mythological 
shepherd who watched these immense flocks of Neptune. 
There were more seals than anything else, forming distinct 
groups, male and female; the father watching over his fam- 
ily, the mother suckling her little ones, some already strong 
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we heard loud bellowings suck as a troop of ruminants 
would produce. 

“Good !” said Conseii ; “a concert of bulls !” 

“JSTo; a concert of morses.” 

“They are fighting!” 

“They are either fighting or playing.” 

We now began to climb the blacki&h rocks, amid unfore- 
seen stumbles, and over stones which the ice made slippery. 
More than once I rolled over at the expense of my loins. 
Conseii, more j)rudent or more ."jteady, did not stumble, and 
helped me up, saying: 

“If, sir, you would have the kindness to take wider steps, 
you would pi'cserve your equilibrium better.” 

xVrrived at the upper ridge of the pi-omontory, I saw a 
vast white plain covered with morses. The}* were playing 
amongst themselves, and what we heard were bellowings 
of pleasure, not of anger. 

As I passed these curious animals I could examine them 
leisurely, for they did not move. Their skins were thick and 
rugged, of a yellowish tint, approaching to red; their hair 
was short and scant. Some of them were four yards and a 
quarter long. Quieter and less timid than their cousins of 
the north, they did not, like them, place sentinels round the 
outskirts of their encampment. After examining this city 
of morses, I began to think of returning. It was eleven 
o’clock, and, if Captain Nemo found the conditions favour- 
able for observations, I wished to be present at the operation. 
We followed a narrow pathway running along the summit 
of the steep shore. At half-past eleven we had reached the 
place where we landed. The boat had run aground, bring- 
ing the Captain. I saw him standing on a block of basalt, 
his instruments near him, his eyes fixed on the northern 
horizon, near which the sun was then describing a length- 
ened curve. I took my place beside him, and waited Avithout 
speaking. Noon arrived, and, as before, the sun did not 
appear. It Avas a fatality. ObserA’ations Avere still wanting. 

If not accomplished to-morroAV, Ave must give up all idea 
of taking any. We Avei-e indeed exactly at the 20th of March. 
To-mcrroAA*, the 21st, Avould be the equinox; the sun Avould 
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saw that his taciturnity and his had Immour grew day by 
day. After all, I was not sorry for liis obstinacy under the 
circumstances. Indeed, tliere were too many seals on shore, 
and we ought not to la^* such temptation in tliis unreflecting 
fisherman’s way. Breakfast over, we went on shore. The 
Nautilus had gone some miles further up in the night. It was 
a whole league from the coast, above which reared a sharp 
peak about five hundred yards high. The boat took with 
me Captain Nemo, two men of the crew, and the instru- 
ments, wliich consisted of a chronometer, a telescope, and a 
barometer. While crossing, I saw numerous whales belonging 
to the three kinds peculiar to the southern seas; the whale, 
or the English “right whale,’’ wliich has no dorsal fin: the 
“humpback,” with reeved chest and large, whitish fins, which, 
in spite of its name, do not form wings; and the fin-back, 
of a yellowish brown, the liveliest of all the cetacea. This 
powerful creature is heard a long way off when he throws 
to a gi'eat height columns of air and vapour, which look like 
whirlwinds of smoke. These different mammals were -dis- 
porting themselves in troops in the quiet waters: and I 
could see that this basin of the Antarctic Pole serves as a 
place of refuge to the cetacea too closely tracked by the 
hunters. I also noticed large medusse floating between the 
reeds. 

At nine we landed; the sky was brightening, the clouds 
were flying to the south, and the fog seemed to be leaving 
the cold surface of the waters. Captain Nemo went towards 
the peak, which he doubtless meant to be Ins observatory. 
It was a painful ascent over the sharp lava and the pumice- 
stones, in an atmosphere often impregnated with a sulphur- 
ous smell from the smoking cracks. For a man unaccustomed 
to walk on land, the Captain climbed the steep slopes with 
an agility I never saw equalled and which a hunter would 
have emded. We were two houi's getting to tlie summit of 
this peak, which was half porpliyiw and half basalt. From 
thence we looked upon a vast sea wliich, towards the north, 
distinctlj' traced its boundary line upon the sky. At our 
feet lay fields of dazzling whiteness. Over our heads a pale 
azure, free from fog. To the nortli the disc of the sun 
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CHAPTER Xr 

ACCHJENT OR INCH)ENT? 

TT HE next day, the 22nd of March, at six in the morning, 
preparations for departure were begun. The last gleams of 
twilight were melting into night. The cold was great, tlie 
constellations shone with wonderful intensity. In the zenith 
glittered that Avondi-ous Southern Cross — the polar bear of 
xVntarctic regions. The thermometer showed 12° below zero, 
and when the wind freshened it was most biting. Flakes of 
ice increased on the open water. The sea seemed ever5nvhere 
alike. Numerous blackisli patches spread on the siu-face, 
showing the formation of fresh ice. Evidently the southern 
basin, frozen during the six winter montlis, ivas absolutely 
inaccessible. What became of the whales in that tirae.^ Doubt- 
less they went beneath the icebergs, seeking more practicable 
seas. As to the seals and morses, accustomed to live in a 
hard climate, they remained on these icj’ shores. These crea- 
tures have the instinct to break holes in the ice-field and to 
keep them open. To these lioles they come for breath; when 
the birds, driven away by the cold, have emigrated to the 
north, these sea mammals remain sole masters of tlie polar 
continent. But the reservoirs were filling vith water, and the 
Nautihi'S was slowly descending. At 1,000 feet deep it 
stopped ; its screw beat the Avaves, and it advanced straight 
towards the north at a speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
ToAvards night it Avas already floating under the immense 
body of the iceberg. At three in the morning I AA'as aAA'akened 
by a A-iolent shock. I sat up in my bed and listened in the 
dai-kness, Asdien I was tlu’own into the middle of the room. 
The Nautilus, after having struck, had rebounded A'iolently. 

I groped along the partition, and by the stairca.sp to the 
saloon, Avhich was lit by tlie luminous ceiling. The furniture 
Avas upset. Fortunatel}* the windoAA-s were firmly set, and 
had held fast. The pictures on the starboard side, from being 
no longer vertical, Avere clinging to the paper, wliilst those 
of the port side were hanging at least a foot from the Avail. 
The Nautihis Avas lying on its starboard side perfectly mo- 
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‘*Ycs.’* 

“Ami tins lias liappcncd — ^liov?*’ 

“From a caprice of nature, not from the ignorance of 
man. Kot a mistake lias been made in the working. But we 
cannot prevent cfjuiljhrium from producing its effects. We 
may brave human laws, but we cannot resist natural ones.” 

Captain Nemo had chosen a .strange moment for uttering 
this philosophical reflection. On the whole, his ansiver 
lielped me little. 

“May I ask, .sir, the cause of this accident.^” 

“An enormous block of ice, a whole mountain, has turned 
over,” lie replied. “^Vhen icebergs are undermined at their 
base by Avarmer Avatcr or reiterated shocks their centre of 
gravity rises, and the whole thing turns OAcr. This is Ailiat 
lias happened; one of these blocks, as it fell, struck the 
Kantiln.% then, gliding under its hull, raised it Avith iri-asist- 
ible force, bringing it into beds irhich are not so thick, 
AA-here it is lying on its side.” 

“But can aa'c not get the Natiiihis oft’ by emptying its 
reservoirs, that it might regain its equilibrium .P” 

“That, sir, is being done at this moment. You can hear 
the pump Avorking. Look at the needle of the manometer; 
it shoAvs that the Naiitihi.s is rising, but the block of ice is 
floating with it ; and, until some obstacle stops its ascending 
motion, our position cannot be altered.” 

Indeed, the Nautilus still held the same position to star- 
board; doubtless it v’ould right itself when the block 
stopped. But at this moment avIio knoAvs if Ave may not be 
frightfully crushed betAveen the two glassy surfaces.^ I re- 
flected on all the consequences of our position. Captain 
Nemo ncA’cr took his eyes off the manometer. Since the fall 
of the iceberg, the Nautilus had risen about r hundred and 
fifty feet, but it still made the same angle with the perpen- 
dicular. Suddenly a slight movement Avas felt in the hold. 
Evidently it Avas righting a little. Things hanging in the 
saloon AA-ere sensibly returning to their normal position. 
The partitions Avere nearing the upright. No one spoke. 
With beating hearts we Avatched and felt the straightening. 
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has ever seen anything- like it; but the sight may cost tis 
dear. And, if 1 must say all, I think we are seeing here 
things which God never intended man to see.” 

Ned was rigid, it was too beautiful. Suddenly a cry from 
Conseil made mo turn. 

“What is it.^” I asked. 

*‘Shut your eyes, .sir! Do not look, sir!” Saying which, 
Conseil clapped his hands over his eyes. 

‘•But what is the matter, my bo_v.^” 

“I am daz/.Ied, blinded.” 

My eyc .5 turned involuntarilj' towards the glass, biit 
I could not stand the fire which seemed to devour them. I 
understood what had hajipencd. The Nantibis had put on 
full speed. All the qiuet lustre of the ice-waUs was at once 
changed into Hashes of lightning. The fire from these 
myriads of diamonds was blinding. It required some time to 
calm our troubled looks. At last the hands were taken down. 

“Faith, I should never have believed it,” said Conseil. 

It wjis then five in the morning; and at that moment a 
shock was felt at the bows of the yautihis. I knew that its 
spur luid struck a block of ice. It must have been a false 
mancEUvre, for this submarine tunnel, obstructed by blocks, 
was not very easy navigation. I thought that Captain Nemo, 
by changing his course, would either turn these obstacles 
or else follow the windings of the tunnel. In anj^ case,- the 
road before us could not be entii-dy blocked. But, contraiy 
to my expectations, tlie Nautilus look a decided retrograde 
motion. 

“We are going backwards?” said Conseil. 

‘•Yes,” I replied. ‘“Tliis end of the tunnel can have no 
egress.” 

•‘.Vnd then.^” 

‘‘Then,” said I, “the Avorking is easj’. We must go back 
again, and go out at the southern opening. That is all.” 

In speaking thus, I AA'islied to appear more confident than 
I reallj" Avas. But the retrograde motion of the Nautilus was 
increasing; and, i-evei'sing the screw, it carried us at great 
speed. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WAXT OF AIE 

'T' 

1 HEs around the Xmdilus, above and belovr, ^vas an im- 
penetrable wall of ice. We were prisoners to the iceberg. 
I watched the Captain. His countenance had resumed its 
habitual imperturbability. 

“Gentlemen,” he said calmly, “there are two ways of 
djnng in the circumstances in which ive are placed.” (This 
puzzling pei-son had the air of a mathematical professor 
lecturing to his pupils.) “The fir.st is to be crushed; the 
second is to die of suft'ocation. I do not speak of the possi- 
bility of dying of hunger, for the supply of prolusions in 
the Xautilus will certainly last longer than we shall. Let us, 
then, calculate our chances.” 

“As to suffocation, Captain,” I replied, “that is not to be 
feared, because our reservoirs are full.” 

“Just so; but they will onli^ j'ield tno days* sujjply of 
air. Now, for thirty-six hours we have been hidden under 
the water, and already the heavy atmosphere of the Najitihi.s 
requires renewal. In forty-eight hours our reserve will be 
exliausted.*’ 

“tVell, Captain, can we be delivered before forty-eight 
hours.?” 

“We will attempt it, at least, bi’ piercing the wall that 
surrounds us.” 

“On wliich side.^” 

“Sound will tell us. I am going to run the Nautilus 
aground on the lower bank, and my men will attack the 
iceberg on the side that is least thick.” 

Captain Nemo went out. Soon I discovered by a liissing 
noise that the water was entering the reservoirs. The 
Nautilus sank slowly, and rested on the ice at a depth of 350 
yards, the depth at which the lower bank was immersed. 

“My friends,^’ I said, “our situation is serious, but I 
rely on your courage and energy.” 

“Sir,” replied the Canadian, “I am ready to do anything 
for the general safety.” 


I 
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hours’ hard work, Ned Land came in exhausted. He and 
his comrades M'cre replaced b}"- new workers, whom Conseil 
and I joined. The second lieutenant of the Nautilus supex-- 
intended us. The water seemed singularly cold, but I soon 
got warm handling tlie pickaxe. My movements were free 
enough, although they wei'e made under a pressure of thirty 
atmospheres. MHien I i-e-entered, after working two houi-s, 
to take some food and rest, I found a perceptible difference 
between the i)ure fluid with Avhich the Rouquayrol engine 
supplied me and the atmosixhere of the Nautilus, already 
chai-ged with cai’bonic acid. The air had not been renexved 
for forty-eight hours, and its vixofying qualities were con- 
siderably enfeebled. However, after a lapse of twelve hours, 
we had only raised a block of ice one yard tlxick, on the 
marked surface, which Avas about 600 cubic yards ! Reckon- 
ing that it took twelve houi-s to accomplish this much it 
Avould take five nights and four days to bi-ing this entei’- 
prise to a satisfactoi-y conclusion. Five nights and four 
days! And Ave have only air enough for tAVO days in the 
reservoirs 1 “Without taking into account,” said Ned, “that, 
even if Ave get out of this infernal pi-ison, Ave shall also be 
imprisoned under the icebex’g, shut out from all possible 
communication with the atmosphere.” True enough! '\¥ho 
could then foresee the minimum of time necessary for our 
deliverance.^ We might be suffocated before the Nautilus 
could regain the .surface of the waves.-’ Was it destined to 
perish in this ice-tomb, Avith all those it enclosed.? The situa- 
tion Avas teiT’ible. But CA-eryone had looked the danger in the 
face, and each AA-as determined to do liis duty to the last. 

As I expected, dui'ing the night a neAV block a yard 
square Avas carried aAvay, and still fux'ther sank the immense 
holloAV. But in the morning AAjlxen, dressed in my cork- jacket, 

I traA-ersed the slushy mass at a tempei-ature of six or seven 
degrees beloAv zero, I remai-ked that the side Avails AA'ei-e 
gradually closing in. The beds of Avater farthest fi*om the 
trench, that AA-ere not Avarmed by the men’s Avoi-k, shoAv-ed a 
tendency to solidification. In presence of this neAV and immi- 
,nent danger, Avhat aa'ouH become of our chances of safety. 
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the savages even would not liave invented! Just then Cap- 
tain Nemo passed near me. I touched liis hand and showed 
him the walls of our prison. The wall to port had advanced 
to at least four jmrds from the hull of the Nautilus. The 
Captain understood me, and signed me to follow Mm. We 
went on board. I took off my cork-jacket and accompanied 
him into the drawing-room. 

“IM. Aronnax, we must attempt some desperate means, 
or we shall be sealed up in tlus solidified water as in cement.” 

^‘Yes; but what is to be done.^” 

“Ah! if my Natitilus were strong enough to bear this 
pressure without being crushed !” 

“Well?” I asked, not catching the Captain's idea. 

“Do you not understand,” he replied, “that this con- 
gelation of water rail help us? Do you not see that by its 
solidification, it would burst through this field of ice that 
imprisons us, as, when it freezes, it bursts tlie hardest stones? 
Do 3'ou not perceive that it would be an agent of safety in- 
stead of destruction?'’ 

“Yes, Captain, perhaps. But, whatever resistance to 
crusliing the Nautilus possesses, it could not support this 
terrible pressure, and Avould be flattened like an iron plate.” 

“I know it, sir. Therefore we must not reckon on the aid 
of nature, but on our own exertions. We must stop this 
solidification. Not only rail the side walls be pi'essed to- 
gether; but there is not ten feet of water before or behind 
tlie NaidUus. The congelation gains on us on all sides.” < 

“How long Anil the air in the reservoirs last for us to 
breathe on board?” 

Tlie Captain looked in my face. “After to-morroii' thej’ 
ra’ll be empty!” 

A cold SAveat came over, me. HoAvever, ought I to have 
been astonished at the ansAA’er? On iMarch the Nautilus 
AA-as in the open polar seas. We AA'ere at 26°. For fii'e days 
Are had lived on the reseiwe on board. And AA’hat was left 
of the respirable air must be kept for the AA-orkers. Even 
noAA', as I AA'rite, my recollection is still so AUA-id that an in- 
voluntary terror seizes me and my lungs seem to be Avithout 
air. MeanAA-hile, Captain Nemo reflected silently, and evi- 
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Instead of using it, they had hept it for me, and, Avhile they 
were being suffocated, they gave me life, drop by drop. I 
Avanted to push back the thing; they held my hands, and for 
some moments I breathed freely. I looked at the clock; it 
Avas eleven in the morning. It ought to be the 28th of March. 
The Nautilus Avent at a frightful pace, forty miles an hour. 
It literallj- tore tlmough the A\mter. Where AA'as Captain 
Nemo.? Had he succumbed? Were his companions dead Avith 
him? At the moment the manometer indicated that aa'C Avere 
not more than tAvent 3 ^ feet from the surface. A mere plate 
of ice separated us from the atmosphere. Could we not 
break it? Perhaps. In any case the Nautilus was going to 
attempt it. I felt that it AA-as in an oblique position, loAvering 
the steim, and raising the boAA's. TJie introduction of AA'ater 
had been the means of disturbing its equilibrium. Then, im- 
pelled bj' its poAverful scrcAV, it attacked the ice-field from 
beneath like a formidable battering-ram. It broke it by- 
backing and then rusliing forAA'ard against the field, AAdiich 
gradually gave Avay ; and at last, dashing suddenly against 
it, shot forAA^ards on tlie ice-field, tliat crushed beneath its 
Aveight. The panel AA'as opened — one might saj' torn off — 
and the pure air came in in abundance to all parts of the 
Nautilus. 


CHAPTER XVII 

EROM CAPE HOU^T TO THE .AilAZO:^ 

H OAv I got on to the platform, I have no idea; perhaps 
tlie Canadian liad cai-ried me there. But I breatlied, I in- 
haled the A'ivifj'ing sea-air. jMa' tAvo companions Avere get- 
ting drunk AA-ith the fresh particles. The other unhappj'- 
men had been so long AA'ithout food, that the}' could not 
AA'ith impunity indulge in the simplest aliments that Avere 
giA'en tliem. We, on the contrarj', had no end to resti-ain 
ourselves ; aa c could draAA' this air freelj' into our lungs, and 
it Avas the breeze, the breeze alone, that filled us AA'ith this 
keen enjoyment. 
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future. Captain Nemo did not appear again either in the 
drawing-room or on the platform. The point shown each 
day on tlie planisphere, and, marhed by the lieutenant, 
showed me the exact direction of the Nmifilns. Now, on that 
evening, it was evident, to m}”^ great satisfaction, that we 
were going back to the North b}' tiie Atlantic. The next 
daj’’, April 1st, when the Navtihts ascended to the surface 
some minutes before noon, we sighted land to the -west. It 
was Terra del Fuego, which the first naATgators named thus 
from seeing the quantit^f of smoke that rose from the na- 
tives’ huts. The coast seemed low to me, but in the distance 
rose liigh mountains. I even thought I had a glimpse of 
hlouut Sarmicnto, that rises 2,070 3 'ards above the level 
of the sea, with a ver}' pointed summit, Avliich, according as 
it is misty or clear, is a sign of fine or of wet weather. At 
this moment the j^eak was clearlj’- defined against the sky. 
The Nan f ibis, diving again under the water, approached the 
coast, which was onty some few miles off. From tlie glass 
windows in the drawing-room, I saw long seaweeds and 
gigantic fuci and varech, of which the open polar sea con- 
tains so manj' specimens, with then- sharp polished fila- 
ments; thej’’ measured about 800 3 ’^ards in length — ^I'eal 
cables, thicker than one’s thumb : and, having great tenacity, 
thej’^ are often used as ropes for vessels. Another weed known 
as velp, -with leaves four feet long, buried in the coral con- 
ci'etions, hung at the bottom. It seiwed as nest and food for 
mj’riads of Crustacea and molluscs, crabs, and cuttlefish. 
There seals and otters had splendid repasts, eating the fiesh 
of fish with sea-vegetables, according to the English fasliion. 
Over tins fertile and luxuriant ground the Nautihi'S passed 
with great rapidity. Towards evening it approached the 
Falkland group, the rough summits of which I recognised 
tlie following day. The depth of the sea was moderate. On 
the shores our nets brought in beautiful specimens of sea- 
weed, and particularh^ a certain fucus, the z’oots of which 
were filled %vith the best mussels in the Avorld. Geese and 
ducks fell by dozens on the platform, and soon took their 
places in the pantry on board. 
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“All!” said Conseil, “how delightful tliis oxygen is! 
l^Iaster need not fear to breathe it. There is enongli for 
ei erybody." 

Xed Land did not spealc, but he opened his jaivs wide 
enough to frighten a shark. Our strength soon returned, 
and, 11 hen I looked round me, I saw we were alone on the 
platform. The foreign seamen in the Xaidilus were con- 
tented with the air that circulated in the interior ; none of 
them had come to drink in the open air. 

The first words I spoke were words of gratitude and 
thankfulness to rai’ two companions. Xed and Conseil had 
prolonged my life during the last hours of this long agony. 
All my gratitude could not repay such devotion. 

“My friends,” said I. “we are bound one to the other for 
ever, and I am under infinite obligations to you.” 

“Wliich I shall take advantage of,” exclaimed the 
Canadian. 

“Mliat do you mean?" said Conseil. 

“I mean that I shall take you iidth me when I leave tliis 
infernal Xaidilu^.^’ 

“M’ell,” said Conseil, “after all this, are we going 
right?” 

“Tes,*’ I replied, “for we are going the way of the sun. 
and here the sun is in the north.” 

“No doubt,’’ said Ned Land: “but it remains to be seen 
whether he wiU bring the ship into the Pacific or the At- 
lantic Ocean, that is. into frequented or deserted seas." 

I could not answer that question, and I feared that Cap- 
tain Nemo would rather take us to the vast ocean that 
touches the coasts of Asia and America at the same time. 
He would thus complete the tour round the submarine 
world, and return to those waters in which the Nantllus 
could sail freely. M e ought, before long, to settle this im- 
portant point. The Kaidilus went at a rapid pace. The 
polar circle was soon passed, and the course shaped for 
Cape Horn. We were off tlie American point. March Slst. 
at seven o'clock in the evening. Tlien all our past sufferings 
were forgotten. The remembi'ance of that imprisonment in 
the ice was effaced from our minds. We only thought of the 
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future. Captain Nemo did not appear again either in the 
drawing-room or on the platform. The point slioum each 
day on tlie planisphere, and. marked bj* the lieutenant, 
siiou’ed me the exact direction of the Nautilus. Now, on that 
evening, it was evident, to m 3 ' gi'eat satisfaction, that we 
were going back to the North b 3 ' the Atlantic. The next 
da}', April 1st, when the Nautilus ascended to the surface 
some minutes before noon, we sighted land to the west. It 
was Terra del Fuego, which the first naA-igators named thus 
from seeing the quantit}' of smoke that rose from the na- 
tives’ huts. The coast seemed low to me, but in the distance 
rose liigh mountains. I eA'en thouglit I liad a glimpse of 
iMount Sarmiento, that rises 2,0T0 A’ards above the level 
of the sea, with a A'cr}' pointed summit, Avhich, according as 
it is misty or clear, is a sign of fine or of Avet Aveather. At 
this moment the peak Avas clear!}' defined against the sky. 
The Nautilus, diving again under the water, approached the 
coast, AA'hich was only some fcAv miles off. Prom the glass 
Avindows in the draAving-room, I sraa' long scaAA'eeds and 
gigantic fuel and A'arech, of Avhich the oj)en polar sea con- 
tains so many specimens, AAitli their sharp polished fila- 
ments; they measured about 300 yards in length — real 
cables, thicker than one’s thumb : and, haA-ing great tenacity, 
they are often used as ropes for A'essels. Another Aveed knoAAUi 
as A’elp, Avith leaA'es four feet long, buried in the coral con- 
cretions, hung at the bottom. It served as nest and food for 
myriads of Crustacea and molluscs, crabs, and cuttlefish. 
There seals and otters had splendid repasts, eating the flesh 
of fish with sea-A'egetables, according to the English fasliion. 
Over this fertile and luxuriant ground the Nautihis passed 
AA'ith great rapidity. Towai'ds CA-ening it approached the 
Falkland group, the rough svmimits of which I recognised 
the following day. The depth of the sea was moderate. On 
the shores our nets brought in beautiful specimens of sea- 
Aveed, and particulaidy a certain fucus, the roots of which 
AA'ere filled A\-ith the best mussels in the world. Geese and 
ducks fell by dozens on the platform, and soon took their 
places in the pantry on board. 
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Wiion Use last lieiglits of ihe Falklaiids Iiacl disappeared 
from ilie liorizon. tlie Ncndihis sank to bebveen twentr and 
iwenty-five yards, and followed the American coast. Captain 
Ncano did not sliow liiinself. I ntil the 3rd of April we did 
not quit tlic shores of Patagonia, sometimes under the 
ocean, '•oniotimcs at the surface. The Nautilus passed beyond 
ilic large estuary formed by the Uraguay. Its direction was 
northwards, and followed the long windings of the coast of 
South America. Wc had then made 1,600 milc-s since our 
embarkation in the seas of Japan. About eleven o’clock in 
the morning the Tropic of Capricorn was crossed on the 
thirl y-seventh meridian, and we passed Cape Frio standing 
otd to sea. Cajdain Nemo, to Ned Land’s great displeasure, 
did not like the neighbourhood of the inhabited coasts of 
Bva/il, for wc went at a giddy speed. Not a fish, not a bird 
of the s%viftiest kind could follow \is. and the natural curiosi- 
ties of these seas escaped all obsen ation. 

This speed was kept up for several days, and in the eve- 
ning of the 9th of April we sighted the most westerly point 
of South America that forms Cape San Roque. But then 
the Xauiilns swened again, and sought the lowest depth of 
a .«iul)Tn(irInc valley whicli is between this Ca])e and Sierra 
lArone on the African coast. This valley bifurcates to tbe 
parallel of the Antilles, and tenninnlcs at the month by 
the enormous dc[>rcssion of 9,000 yards. Tn. this place, the 
geological basin of the ocean forms, as far ns the Ta^sscv 
A ntillc', a cliiT to tlirce and a half miles perpendicular in 
height, and. at the i)arallci of the Cape Verde Islands, an- 
other v,*all not Ic-'S eonsidcrahle, that enclose.s thus all the 
s!!:!!: continent of th.e Atlantic. The liollom of this immense 
vftlhw is- doited with some mountain^, that gi\,-e to these 
submarine places a p!rlure.-<[ue nsjrect. 1 speak, moreover, 
from ih.c manriscrijd charts that were in -the library of the 
.VoHfihw— charts evidently due to Captain Nemo's band, 
atid snach* after hi® ]>ersonnl obseiwations. For two davs the 
ch'sert and deep waters were vjsitctl by means of the inclined 
pbsncs, The ivos furnished with long diagonal 

broafbidss, esltich carried it to all elevations. Rut on the 
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ill til of April it rose siuldenly, and land appeared at the 
mouth of tlie Amazon River, ii vast estuary, the cmhouchure 
of ivliich is so considerable that it freshens the sea-water for 
the distance of several leagues. 


CHAVTEIi XV III 

THE EOELPS 

F OR several days the Xaiiithis hejit off from the American 
coast. Evidently it did not Avish to risk the tides of the Gulf 
of Mexico or of the sea of the Antilles. April 16th, we 
sighted ^Martinique and Guadaloupe from a distance of 
about thirty miles. I saiv their tall peaks for an instant. 
The Canadian, ivho counted on carrying out his projects in 
the Gulf, by either landing or hailing one of the numerous 
boats ilint coast fx-om one island to another, Avas quite dis- 
heartened. Flight Avould has’e been quite practicable, if Ned 
Land had been able to take possession of the boat Anthout ‘ 
the Captain’s knoAvledge. But in the open sea it could not be 
thought of. The Canadian, Conseil, and I had a long con- 
A’ersation on this subject. For six months yre had been 
prisoners on board the NauiUits. We had traA^elled 17,000 
leagues; and, as Ned Land said, there was no reason Avhy 
it should come to an end. We could hope notliing from the 
Captain of the Xaufzhi^, but only from ourseR'es. Besides, 
for some time past he had become graA-er, more retired, 
less sociable. He seemed to shun me. I met him rarely. 
Formerly he Avas pleased to explain the submarine maiwels 
to me ; now he left me to my studies, and came no more to 
the saloon. TWiat change had come OA^er liim.^ For what 
cause? For my paid, I did not Avdsh to bury Avith me my 
curious and noA*el studies. I had noAv the poAver to Avrite 
the true book of the sea; and this book, sooner or later, I 
wished to see daylight. The land nearest us AA-as the archi- 
pelago of the Bahamas. There rose high submarine cliffs 
coA'ered AA'ith large weeds. It aa'hs about eleven o’clock when 
Ned Land drew mj’ attention to a formidable pricking, 
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like the sting of an ant. which was produced by means of , 
large seaweeds, 

“Well." I said, “these are proper cavenis for poulps, 
and I should not be astonished to see some of these monsters."’ 

“What !" said Conseil : “cuttle-fish, real cuttle-fish of the 
ccphalopod class?” 

“No.” I said, “poulps of huge dimensions.” 

“I will never believe that such animals exist.” said Ned. 
“Well.” said Conseil, T\ith the most serious air in the 
world, “I remember perfectly to have seen a large vessel 
dra^\^^ under the waves by an octopus’s arm.” 

“You saw that.^” said the Canadian. 

“Yes. Ned.” 

“With your own eyes?” 

“With my own eyes.” 

“W’hcre, pray, might that be?” 

“At St. ^lalo,” answered Conseil. 

“In the port?” said Ned, ironically. 

“No: in a church,” replied ConseU. 

“In a church !” cried the Canadian. 

“Yes; friend Ned. In a picture representing the poulp 
in question.” 

“Good 1” said Ned Land, bursting out laughing. 

“He is quite right,” I said. “I have heard of this picture ; 
but the subject represented is taken from a legend, and 
you know what to think of legends in the matter of natural 
history. Besides, wlien it is a question of monstei's, the 
imagination is apt to run wild. Not only is it supposed that 
these poulps can draw dowm vessels, but a certain Olaiis 
jllagnus sjJeaks of an octopus a mile long that is more like 
an island than an animal. It is also said that the Bishop of 
Nidros was building an altar on an immense rock. Mass 
finished, the rock began to %valk, and returned to the sea. 
The rock was a poulp. Another Bishop, Pontoppidan, 
speaks also of a poulp on which a regiment of cavalry could 
maucEuvre. Lastly, the ancient naturalists speak of monsters 
whose mouths were like gulfs, and which were too large to 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar.” 

“But how much is true of these stories?” asked Conseil. 
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“Nothing, my friends; at least of that whicli passes the 
Hinit of truth to get to fable or legend. Nevertheless, tlierc 
must be some ground for the imagination of tlie storj-tellers. 
One cannot deny that poulps and cuttle-fish exist of a 
large species, inferior, hoA\'ever, to the cetaceans. Aristotle 
has stated the dimensions of a cuttle-fisli as five cubits, or 
nine feet bvo inches. Our fishermen fi-equently see some tliat 
are more than four feet long. Some skeletons of poulps are 
preserved in the museums of Trieste and I^Iontpelier, that 
measure two yards in length. Besides, according to the calcu- 
lations of some naturalists, one of these animals only six 
feet long Avould have tentacles twenty-seven feet long. That 
would suffice to make a formidable monster.” 

“Do they fish for them in these days.?” asked Ned. 

“If they do not fish for them, sailors see them at least. 
One of my friends, Captain Paul Bos of Ha-\Te, has often 
affirmed that he met one of these monsters of colossal di- 
mensions in the Indian seas. But the most astonishing fact, 
and which does not permit of the denial of the existence of 
these gigantic animals, haijpened some years ago, in 1861.” 

“IVhat is the fact.?” asked Ned Land. 

“This is it. In 1861, to the north-east of Teneriffe, very 
neai'lj’^ in the same latitude we are in now, the crew of the 
despatch-boat Alector perceived a monstrous cuttle-fish 
snimming in the waters. Captain Bouguer ivent near to tlie 
animal, and attacked it with hai-poon and guns, witliout 
much success, for balls and harpoons glided over the soft 
flesh. After several fruitless attempts the crew tried to pass 
a slip-knot round the body of the mollusc. Tlie noose 
slipped as far as the tail fins and there stopped. They tried 
then to haul it on board, but its weight was so considerable 
that the tightness of the cord separated the tail from the 
bod 3 % and, deprived of this ornament, he disappeared under 
the water.” 

“Indeed! is that a fact.^” 

“An indisputable fact, m\' good Ned. They proposed to 
name this poulp ‘Bouguer’s cuttle-fish.'” 

“What length was it.?” asked the Canadian. 

“Did it not measure about six vmrds .?” said Conseil, who. 
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po?t(^ at the Hindoo, ^vas examining again the irregular 
mnclings of the chff. ^ 

‘“Precisely.-* I replied. 

• Conseil. “was it not crowned with 

® serpents?” 

siS 

‘*^es, Conseil.*’ 

“if mSsmIb™ 

brothers.” ^ cuttle-fisli, it is, at least, one of its 

‘Whrt alLrraifbo«sT!“^^^^ 

I looked in mv turn, and fmtlrl 
disgust. Before mv eves was a ho^^i gesture of 

figure in the legends of the man-ellous^ monster worthy to 
cuttle-fi.sh, beinrr ei<rht yards Inn immense 

direction of tlie'iV'n«h7?)? -R-ith crossways in the 

its enormous .staring green evts ‘'J us with 

feet, fixed to its head tlinf u ■ eight arms, or rather 

were twisted like the furies’ hair ^ ^ 

holes on the inner side of the tentacle^ the 2o0 air- 

a honied beak like a pa^roPs oSn ‘ 1 

It^ tongue, a horned substance frrniLdt--t 

of pointed teeth, came m.i ■ ' .uruished vith several rows 

of shear*. What a freak nf from this veritable pair 

lu^c! Its spLdthko bod^ ^ ^ol- 

weigh 4.000 to o.OOO Ib •' thr^*^ 

great rapiditv, accordinn- Vo changing with 

parsed succesdvely froniThid r ‘'mimal, 

irritated this moliiHc? \'o douIiTp^'’ reddish brovm. What 
tihis. more formidaMn ii «”«bt the presence of the Kau- 
or its javs had no hold^”v'f^'^^ i" which its suckers 

«re! uhat ntabtv the r monsters these poulps 

in their niovetis^aiKrtf " 

cmeius. and they po**e*s three hearts! Chance 
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Imcl brought us in presence of this cuttle-fish, and I did not 
wish to lose the opportunity of carefully studying this speci- 
men of ceplialopods. I o\'ercanie the horror tliat inspired me, 
and, taldng a pencil, began to draw it. 

“Perhaps this is the same which the Alector saw,” said 
Conseil. 

“No,” replied the Canadian; “for this is whole, and the 
other had lost its tail.” 

“That is no reason,” I replied. “The arms and tails of 
these animals ai'e re-fonned bj’^ renewal ; and in se's’cn yeai’s 
the tail of IBouguer's cuttle-fish has no doubt had time to 
grow.” 

B}’’ this time other poulps appeared at the port light. I 
counted seven. They formed a procession after the Nautilus, 
and I heard their beaks gnashing against the iron hull. I 
continued my work. These monsters kei^t in the water with 
such precision that they seemed immovable. Suddenly the 
Nauiiht'S stopped. A shock made it tremble in eveiy plate. 

“Have we struck anything?” I asked. 

“In any case,” replied the Canadian, “we shall be free, 
for we are floating.” 

The Natttilus was floating, no doubt, but it did not move. 
xV minute passed. Captain Nemo, followed by his lieutenant, 
entered the drawing-room. I had not seen liim for some 
time. He seemed dull. Without noticing or speaking to us, 
he V ent to the panel, looked at the poulps, and said some- 
thing to his lieutenant. The latter went out. Soon the panels 
were shut. The celling was lighted. I went towards the 
Captain. 

“A curious collection of poulps?” I said. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Naturalist.” he replied; “and we are 
going to fight them, man to beast.” 

I looked at him. I thought I had not heard aright. 

“Man to beast?” I repeated. 

“Yes, sir. The screw is stopped. I think that the horny 
jaws of one of the cuttle-fish is entangled in the blades. 
That is what prevents our moving.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Rise to the surface, and slaughter this vermin.” 
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'‘A diSciilt enterprise." 

"Yes, indeed. The electric bullets are pow'erless against 
the soft flesh, where they do not find r(sistance enough to 
go off. But we shall attack them with the hatchet.” 

-And the harpoon, sir,” said the Canadian, “if you do 
not refuse my help.” 

“I ^rill accept it. Master Land.” 

“M'e will follow you,” I said, and, following Captain 
Yemo. we went towards the central staircase. 

There, about ten men with boarding-hatchets were I'eady 
for the attack. Conseil and I took two hatchets: Ned Land 
seized a harpoon. Tlie XatiiUns had then risen to the sur- 
face. One of the sailors, posted on tlie top ladderstep, un- 
screwed the bolts of the pands. But hardly were the screws 
loosed, when tlie panel rose with great dolence, evidently 
dran-n by tlie suckers of a poulp’s arm. Immediately one 
of these arms slid like a serpent down the opening and 
twenty others were above. With one blow of the axe, Cap- 
tain Nemo cut this formidable tentacle, that slid wriggling 
down the ladder. Just as we were pressing one on the otbe^ 
to reach the platform, two other arms, lasliing the air, came 
dowTi on the seaman placed before Captain Nemo, and 
lifted him up with irresistible power. Captain Nemo nttered 
a cry. and rushed out. We hurried after him. 

What a scene! The unliappy man, seized by the tentacle 
and fixed to the suckers, was balanced in the air at the 
caprice of this enormous trunk. He rattled in his tlu-oat, he 
was stifled, he cried, “Help! help!” These words, spolccn in 
French, startled me! I had a fellow-countryman on hoard, 
perhaps several! That heart-rending cry! I shall hear it 
all my life. The unfortunate man was lost. Who could rescue 
him from that powerful pressure? However, Captain Nemo 
had rushed to the poulp, and with one blow of the axe had 
cut through one ami. His lieutenant struggled furiously 
ngainst other njonsters that crept on the flanks of tlie 
\auiihi!>. The crew fought with their axes. The Canadian, 
Conseil, and I buried our weapons in the fleshy masses; a 
strong fincB of musk penetrated the atmosphere. It was 
linrrihle! 
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For one instont, I thought the unhappy man, entangled 
with the poulp, would be torn from its powerful suction. 
Se\'en of the eight arms had been cut off. One onl}" wriggled 
in the air, brandishing the 'idctim like a feather. But just as 
Captain Nemo and his lieutenant threw themselves on it, 
the animal ejected a stream of black liquid. We wei’c blinded 
^tli it. When the cloud dispersed, the cuttle-fish had dis- 
appeared, and my unfortunate countiyman nith it. Ten 
or twelve poulps now invaded the platform and sides of the 
Nautilm. We rolled pell-mell into the midst of this nest of 
serpents, that vrriggled on the platform in the -waves of 
blood and ink. It seemed as though these slimy tentacles 
sprang up like the In^di-a’s heads. Ned Land’s harpoon, at 
each sti-oke, ivas plunged into the staring eyes of the cuttle- 
fish. But my bold companion was suddenly overtui-ned by 
the tentacles of a monster he had not been able to avoid. 

Ah I liow mj’ heart beat with emotion and horror 1 The ' 
formidable beak of a cuttle-fish was open over Ned Land. 
The unhappy man would be cut in two. I rushed to his 
succour. But Cajjtaiu Nemo was before me: his axe dis- 
appeared bebveen the two enormous jaws, and, miracu- 
lously saved, the Canadian, rising, plunged his harpoon 
deep into the triple heart of the poulp. 

“I owed myself this revenge!” said the Captain to the 
Canadian. 

Ned bowed without rejjljnng. The combat had lasted a 
quarter of an hour. The monsters, vanquished and muti- 
lated, left us at last, and disappeared under the Avaves. 
Captain Nemo, coA'ered Avith blood, nearly exhausted, gazed 
upon the sea that had SAA-alloAved up one of his companions, 
and great tears gathered in his eyes. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE GUEF STRE.AAr 

This terrible scene of the 20th of April none of us can 
ever forget. I have An-itten it under the influence of A'iolent 
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hnlf an liour. The body of its waters is more considerable 
than that of all the rivers in the globe. It was on this ocean 
river that tlie Naufihts then sailed. 

I nnist add that, during the night, the phosphorescent 
waters of the Gulf Stream rivalled the electric power of our 
watch-light, especially in the storinv' Aveather that threat- 
ened us so frequently. IVIay 8 th, Ave were still crossing Cape 
Hatteras, at the height of the Xorth Caroline. The AAidth of 
the Gulf Stream there is seventy-five miles, and its depth 
210 yai’ds. The Kautihi^ still AA-ent at random; all super- 
vision seemed abandoned. I thought that, under these cir- 
cumstances, escape aa-ouM be possible. Indeed, the inhabited 
shores offered an^'Avhere an easj' refuge. The sea Avas in- 
cessantlj* ploughed bj- the steamci-s that ply betAA*een New 
York or Boston and the Gulf of Slexico, and OA-errun day 
and night bj’ the little schooners coasting about the scA-eral 
parts of the American coast. We could hope to be picked 
up. It Avas a favourable opportunity, notwithstanding the 
thirty miles that separated the Nautih{.s from the coasts 
of the Union. One unfoi'tunate circumstance tluA-arted the 
Canadian’s plans. The Aveather Avas Anry bad. We Avei-e near- 
ing those shores AA’here tempests are so frequent, that 
country of A\-atcrspouts and cyclones actually engendered 
by the current of the Gulf Stream. To tempt the sea in a 
frail boat Avas certain destruction. Ned Land OAA-ned this 
himself. He fretted, seized with nostalgia that flight only 
could cure. 

“Master,” he said that day to me, “this must come to an 
end. I must make a clean breast of it. This Nemo is leaving 
land and going up to the north. But I declare to 3 ’ou that I 
have had enough of the South Pole, and I will not folloAA' 
liim to the North.” 

“What is to be done, Ned, since flight is impracticable 
just now?” 

“We must speak to the Captain,” said he; “you said 
nothing Avhen Ave were in your natiA-e seas. I aaIU speak, 
noAA- AA'C are in mine. When I think that before long the 
Nautihis AA-ill be by Nova Scotia, and that there near Ncaa-- 
founclland is a large bay, and into that bay the St. LaAATcnce 
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rivS’by'5Ser'tv';ltive t^' "'3' rivei-, the 

feel fuLus. ^ ^ 

rather thro^v nivselfTnto tl ^ ' 1T\T" ^ 

stifled!” * I «ot stay liere! I am 

vigorous nature could not'^Ita''] !r^"^ Patience. His 
ment. His face altered daily - }, iV Prolonged imprison- 
I knew what he «>ore surly, 

sickness myself. Xearlv sevnn 

our hanng had anv news from 1 / o ^vithout 

tion. his Stered e-er' ^ 

poulps. his taciturnitvVaU made '' 

ent light. “ ’ view things in a differ- 

‘Well’ Xecl I did not replv. 

intentions "concernii ° us^if ^ Captain Nemo his 

‘•Yes, sir.” 

“Y^sa"Ss^ them known .=» 

only, if you like.” •'■ ^P'^eh for me, in my name 

mg lum slip. I knocked at the °PP°i-tunity of meet- 

agan^ then turned the hanJIr ^ knocked 

Tim Captain was there. Bendimr ov ^ V'ent in. 

not heard me. Resolved not t?^n‘''’-iT had 
I approached him. He raiserl 1 * f ^'afhout liaHng spoken 
said roughly, “You here! WlmTdr «"d 

, To speak to you, Captll’^V'” 

to^mt yourself Jp-'caLoT I bfilf' ^ JT*" 

-nod to l,o„, but I .as dolor- 

Sir,-’ I said coldlv “T , ^‘lung. 
that admits of no dela’v.” ^o you on a matter 

Whatistliat. i5ir?’'he_,,r , . 

aphed, ironically. “Have you dis- 
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covered sometliing that has escaped me. or has the sea de- 
livered up any new secrets?” 

We were at cross-purposes. But, before I could replj*, lie 
showed me an open manuscript on his table, and said, in 
a more serious tone, “Here, M. Aronnax, is a manuscript 
wi'itten in sevei-al languages. It contains the sum of my 
studies of the sea; and, if it please God, it shall not perish 
irith me. This manuscript, signed with my name, complete 
noth the history of my life, will be shut up in a little floating 
case. The last survivor of all of us on board the Nautihi^ 
will throw this case into; the sea, and it will go whither it 
is borne by the waves.” 

Tliis man's name! his history written by himself! His 
mystei'}' would then be revealed some da}'. 

“Captain,” I said, “I can but approve of the idea that 
makes you act thus. The result of your studies must not be 
lost. But the means you employ seem to me to be primitive 
Who knows where the winds wiU carry this case, and in 
whose hands it will fall? Could you not use some other 
means? Could not you, or one of yours ” 

“Never, sir!'’ he said, hastily interrupting me. 

“But I and my companions are ready to keep this manu- 
script in store; and, if you will put us at liberty 

“At liberty,?” said the Captain, rising. 

“Yes, sir ; that is the subject on which I wish to question 
you. For seven months we have been here on board, and 
I ask you to-day, in the name of my companions and in 
my own, if your intention is to keei> us here always?” 

“jNI. Aronnax, I will answer you to-day as I did seven 
months ago: Whoever enters the Nautilus must never quit 
it.” 

“You impose actual slavery upon us!'’ 

“Give it what name you please.” 

“But everywhere the slave has the right to regain his 
liberty.” 

“Who denies you this right? Have I ever tried to chain 
you with an oath?” 

He looked at me with his arms crossed. 

“Sir,” I said, “to return a second time to this subject 
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■snll be neither to your nor to mj' taste; but, as 'R'e have 
entered upon it, let us go tlirough noth it. I repeat, it is not 
only myself whom it concerns. Study is to me a relief, a 
di\ ersion, a passion that could make me forget everything. 
Like you. I am willing to live obscure, in the frail hope of 
bequeathing one day, to future time, the result of my lab- 
oui’s. But it is otheinvise with Ned Land. Every man, worthy 
of the name, deserves some consideration. Have you thought 
that love of liberty, hatred of slavery, can give rise to 
schemes of revenge in a nature like the Canadian’s ; that he 

could think, attempt, and try ” 

I was silenced ; Captain Xemo rose. 

‘^li.atever Ned Land tliinks of, attempts, or tries, what 
does it matter to me? I did not seek him! It is not for my 
pleasure that I keep him on board ! As for you, Aronnax, 
you are one of those who can understand evei-ytliing, even 
silence. I have nothing more to say to you. Let this first 
time you have come to treat of this subject be the last, for 
a second time I will not listen to you.” 

I retired. Our situation was critical. I related ray con- 
versation to my two companions. 

‘'We know now,” said Ned. “that we can expect nothing 
from this man. The Xauiilm is nearing Long Island. We 
will escape, whatever the weather may be.” 

But the sky became more and more threatening. Symp- 
toms of a hurricane became manifest. The atmosphere was 
becoming white and misty. On the horizon fine streaks of 
cirrhous clouds were succeeded by masses of cumuli. Other 
low clouds passed swiftly by. The swollen sea rose in huge 
billows. The birds disappeared with the exception of the 
petrels, those friends of the stoi-rn. The barometer fell 
sensibly, and indicated an extreme extension of the vapours. 
The mixture of the stoim glass was decomposed under the 
influence of the electricity that pcivaded the atmosphere. 
The tempest burst on the ISth of iSIay, just as the Naufihis 
was floating off Long Island, some miles from the port of 
New York. I can describe this strife of the elements! for, 
instead of fleeing to the depths of the sea, Captain Nemo, 
by an unaccountable caprice, would brave it at the surface. 
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The wind blew from the south-west at fii'st. Captain Nemo, 
during the squalls, had taken his place on the platform. 
He had made liimself fast, to prevent being washed over- 
board by the monstrous waves. I had hoisted myself up, 
and made myself fast also, dividing my admiration between 
the tempest and this extraordinary man who was coping 
with it. The raging sea was swept bj' huge cloud-drifts, 
which were actually saturated with the waves. The Nautilus, 
sometimes lying on its side, sometimes standing up like a 
mast, rolled and pitched terribly*. About five o’clock a tor- 
rent of rain fell, tliat lulled neither sea nor wind. The hurri- 
cane blew nearlj’’ forty leagues an hour. It is under these 
conditions that it overturns houses, breaks iron gates, dis- 
places twenty-four pounders. However, the Nautilus, in 
the midst of the tempest, confirmed the words of a clever 
engineer, “There is no well-constructed hull that cannot 
defy the sea.” This was not a resisting rock; it was a steel 
spindle, obedient and movable, without rigging or masts, 
that braved its fury with impunitj'. However, I watched 
these raging waves attentively. They measured fifteen feet 
in height, and 150 to ITS yai'ds long, and their speed of 
propagation was thirty feet per second. Their bulk and 
power increased with the depth of the water. Such waves as 
these, at the Hebrides, have displaced a mass weighing 
8,400 lb. They are the.y wliich, in the tempest of December 
23rd, 1864, after destroying the town of Yeddo, in Japan, 
broke the same day on the shores of America. The intensity 
of the tempest increased ■nith the night. The barometer, 
as in 1860 at Reunion during a cj’clone, fell seven-tenths 
at the close of day. I saw a large vessel pass the horizon 
struggling painfully. She was trying to lie to under half 
steam, to Iceep up above the waves. It was probabl}’’ one of 
the steamers of the line from New York to Liverpool, or 
HavTe. It soon disai^peared in the gloom. At ten o’clock in 
the evening the sky was on fire. The atmosphere was 
streaked with vmd lightning. I could not bear the bright- 
ness of it; while the captain, looking at it, seemed to envy 
the spirit of the tempest. A terrible noise fiUed the air, a 
complex noise, made up of the howls of the crushed wav'es. 
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the roaring of the Avind, and the claps of thunder. The 
wind veered suddcnh* to all ijoinfcs of the hoi'izon ; and the 
cyclone, rising in the cast, returned after passing bj' the 
north, west, and south, in the inverse course pursued by the 
circular storm of the southern hemisphere. All, that Gulf 
Stream! It deserves its name of the King of Tempests. It 
is that which causes those formidable cyclones, by the differ- 
ence of temperature between its air and its currents. A 
shower of fire had succeeded the rain. Tlie drops of water 
were changed to sharp spikes. One would have thought that 
Captain Xemo was courting a death worthy of himself, a 
death b\- lightning. As the Xaviilm, pitching dreadfully^ 
raided its steel spur in the air. it seemed to act as a con- 
ductor, and I saw long sparks burst from it. Cnisbcd and 
without strength I crawled to the panel, opened it, and de- 
scended to the saloon. The storm was then at its height. It 
was impossible to .stand upright in the interior of the Nau- 
iihis. Captain Nemo came down about twelve. I heard the 
reservoirs filling by dcgi'ces, and the Nauiilus sank slowly 
beneath the waves. Through the open windows in the saloon 
I saw largo fish terrified, passing like phantoms in the water. 
Some were struck before my eyes. The Nautilus was still 
descending. I thought that at about eight fathoms deep we 
should find a calm. 13ul no! the upper beds were too violently 
agitated for that. We bad to seek repose at more than 
twenty-five fathoms in the bowels of tlie deep. But there, 
whal quiet, what silence, what peace! Wlio could have told 
that such a hurricane had been let loose on the surface of 
that ocean? 


CHAFTEJl XX 

EROM I.ATITrnE 24 ' TO LONGITUDE 17 ® 28 ' 

In coNSEauiiKCE of the .storm, we had been thrown east- 
w.ard once more. All hope of escape on the shores of Kew 
7ork or St, Lawi-cnce had faded .away: and poor Ned, in 
despair, had isoiatcA himself like Captain Kemo. Conseil 
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and I, liowever. ne\ei- left each other. I said that the 
Navtilm liad gone aside to tlie east. I should haA’e said (to 
be more exact) the north-east. For some days, it wandered 
first on the surface, and then beneath it, amid those fogs 
so dreaded b.y sailors. ‘V\7iat accidents are due to these 
thick fogs! ^\^\at shocks upon these reefs when the wind 
dro-wns the breaking of the waves! What collisions between 
vessels, in spite of their warning lights, whistles, and alarm 
bells! And the bottoms of these seas look like a field of 
battle, where still lie all the conquered of the ocean; some 
old and already encrusted, others fresh and reflecting from 
their iron bands and copper plates the bi'illiancy of our 
lantern. 

On the 15th of i\Iay we were at the extreme south of the 
Bank of Newfoundland. This bank consists of allima, or 
large heaps of organic matter, brought either from the 
Equator by the Gulf Stream, or from the North Bole by* 
the counter-current of cold water which skirts the Ameri- 
can coast. There also are heaped up those erratic blocks 
which are carried along b}"^ the broken ice; and close by, 
a vast charnel-house of molluscs, which perish here by 
millions. The depth of the sea is not great at Newfound- 
land — ^not more than some hundreds of fathoms; but to- 
wards the south is a depression of 1,500 fathoms. There 
the Gulf Stream widens. It loses some of its speed and some 
of its temperature, but it becomes a sea. 

It was on the 17th of i\Iay, about 500 miles from Heart’s 
Content, at a depth of more than 1,400 fathoms, that I saw 
the electric cable lying on the bottom. Conseil, to whom 
I had not mentioned it, thought at first that it was a gigantic 
sea-serpent. But I undeceived the worthy fellow, and by 
way of consolation related several particulars in the laying 
of tins cable. The first one M'as laid in the years 1857 and 
1858; but, after transmitting about 400 telegrams, would 
not act any longei’. In 1863 the engineers constructed an- 
other one, measuring 2,000 miles in length, and weighing 
4,500 tons, w'hich -was embarked on the Great Eastern. This 
attempt also failed. 

On the 25th of May the NautUus, being at a depth of 
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more than 1.918 fathoms- vas on the precise spot where 
the rupture occured which ruined the enterprise. It was 
within 6S8 miles of the coast of Ireland : and at half-past 
two in the afternoon they discovered that communication 
with Europe had ceased. The electricians on board resoEed 
to cut the cable before fishing it up. and at eleven o’cloch 
at night they had recovered the damaged part. They made 
another point and spliced it, and it was once more sub- 
merged. But some days after it broke again, and in the 
depths of the ocean could not be recaptured. The Ameri- 
cans, however, were not discouraged. C^wns Field, the bold 
promoter of the enterprise, as be had sunk all his omi 
fortune, set a new subscription on foot, which Avas at once 
answered, and another cable Avas constructed on better 
principles. The bundles of conducting wires Avere each en- 
veloped in gutta-pei'cha, and protected by a Avadding of 
.hemp, contamed in a metallic covering. The Great Eastern 
sailed on the 13th of July, 1866. The operation worked 
Avell. But one incident occun-cd. Several times in unrolling 
the cable they observed that nails had recently been forced 
into it. eA*idently with the motive of destroying it. Captain 
Anderson, the officers, and engineers consulted together, and 
had it posted up that, if the offender was surprised on 
board, he would be throAvn n-ithout further trial into the sen. 
From that time the criminal attempt Avas never repeated. 

On the 23rd of JuIa- the Great Eastern was not more than 
.500 miles from Newfoundland, Avhen they telegraphed from 
Ireland the news of the armistice concluded between Prussia 
and Austria after Sadowa. On the 27th, in the midst of 
heavy fogs, they reached the port of Heart's Content. The 
enterprise aaos successfully terminated; and for its first 
despatch, young America addressed old Europe in these 
words of AA’isdom, so rarely understood : “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace. goodA^^ll towards men.'’ 

I did not expect to find the electric cable in its primitjA't 
state, such as it was on leaA'ing the manufactory. The long 
serpent, covered Avith the remains of shells, bristling vntb 
foraminiferai, was encrusted A\-itb a strong coating wbicb 
served as a protection against all boring molluscs. It lav 
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quietly slioltcrecl from the motions of tlie sea. and under a 
favourable pressure for the transmission of the electi'ic 
spark which passes from Europe to America in .32 of a 
second. Doubtless this cable Avill last for a great length of 
time, for they find that the gutta-percha covering is im- 
proved by the sea-water. Besides, on this level, so Avell chosen, 
the cable is never so deeply submerged as to cause it to 
break. The Kantihts followed it to the lowest depth, AA-hich 
was more than 2,21 2 fathoms, and there it la}’ Avithout any 
anchorage ; and then we reached the spot Avhere the accident 
had taken place in 1863. The bottom of the ocean then 
formed a valley about 100 miles broad, in Avhich IMont Blanc 
might haA'e been placed Avithout its summit appearing al)OA'e 
the Avaves. This A’allcy is closed at the east by a perpendicu- 
lar Avail more than 2,000 A’ards high. We arriA’cd tliere on 
the 28th of ^lay, and the Naitiilus was then not more than 
120 miles from Ireland. « 

Was Captain Nemo going to land on the British Isles.? 
No. To my great .surprise he made for the south, once more 
coming back towards EurojAean seas. In rounding the Emer- 
ald Isle, for one instant I caught sight of Cape Clear, and 
the light AA'liich guides the thousands of A'essels leaA’ing Glas- 
gOAv or Liverpool. An important question then arose in mj* 
mind. Did the Xaiitihis dare entangle itself in the Manche? 
Ned Land, Avho had re-aj)peared since Ave had been nearing 
laud, did not cease to question me. How could I ansAA-er.? 
Captain Nemo reminded inA-isible. After haAung shoAAm the 
Canadian a glimpse of American shores, AA’as he going to 
show jne the coast of Fi'ance? 

But the Nautibui Avas still going southward. On the 30tli 
of jMaj*, it passed in sight of Land’s End, betAveen the ex- 
treme point of England and the Scilly Isles, AA'liich were left 
to starboard. If Ave AA’ished to enter the Manche, he must go 
straight to the east. He did not do so. 

During the AA’hole of the Slst of May, the Xaufihis de- 
scribed a sei'ies of circles on the water, Avhich greatly inter- 
ested me. It seemed to be seeking a spot it had some trouble 
in finding. At noon, Captain Nemo himself came to work 
the ship’s log. He spoke no Avord to me, but seemed gloomier 
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than ever. What conlcl sadden him thus? as it his prosim" 
ity to European shores? Had he some recollections of his 
abandoned country? If not. what did he feel? Remorse or 
regret? For a long wliilc this thought haunted my mind, and 
I had a kind of presentiment that before long chance would 
betray the captain's secrets. 

The nest day, the 1st of June, the Kautihis continued 
the same process. It was cr'idently seeking some particular' 
spot in the ocean. Captain Xcmo took the sun's altitude 
as ho had done the day before. The sea was beautiful, the 
sky clear. About eight miles to the east, a large steam vessel 
could be discerned on the honzon. No flag fluttered from 
its mast, and I could not discover its nationality- Some 
minutes before the sun passed the meridian. Captain Nemo 
took his sextant, and watched with great attention. The 
perfect rest of the water greatly helped the operation. The 
Xautihis was motionless: it neither rolled nor pitched. 

I was on the platform when the altitude was taken, and 
the Captain pronounced these words : “It is here.” 

He turned and went below- Had he seen the vessel wHcli 
was changing its course and seemed to be nearing usr 
I could not tell. I returned to the saloon. The panels closed, 
I hoard the liissing of the water in the reseiwoii-s. The 
NmiiUus began to sink, following a vertical line, for its screw 
communicated no motion to it. Some minutes later it 
stopped at a depth of more than iSO fathoms, resting on the 
ground. The luminous ceiling was darkened, then the panels 
were opened, and through the glass I saw the sea brilliantly 
illuminated by the rays of our lantern for at least half a 
mile round us. 

I looked to the port side, and saw nothing but an im- 
mensity of quiet waters. But to starboard, on the bottom 
appeared a large protuberance, winch at once attracted my 
attention. One would have thought it a ruin buried under a 
coating of wliite shells, much resembling a covering of 
snow. Upon examining the mass attentively, I could recog- 
nise the ever-thickening foi-m of a vessel bare of its masts, 
wbicb must have sunk. It certainly belonged to past times. 
This wreck, to be thus encrusted with the lime of the water. 
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must hlrrmly Jh* hMi’ to count nifiny ycjtrs pa^^icd al the 
liottom of the ocean. 

wrts' this' vt'S'-c].^ Why did the Ktiniilns its 

iombr Could it hn%c been uu^tht hut n shipwreck which had 
drawn it tinder the water? I knew not wlml to think, when 
near tuc in a slow toicc 1 heard Captain Xemo say; 

‘‘Al one time tins ship was caUed the ^farscUlak. It 
carrietl seventy-four fruns, and was launched in 17(52. In 
1778, the ItJth of August, commanded by La Povjte-Cer- 
tricnx, it fonglit boldly against Ibc Ptrsion. In 1779. on tlie 
dtb of July, it was at the inking of Grenada, with the sipiad- 
ron of Admiral IXlning- In 1781, on the .oth of September, 
if took part in the battle of Comte de Grasse^ in Chesajtcakc 
Bay. In 1791, the French Republic changed its name. On 
tlic Kith of A]trii. in the same year, it joined the squadron 
of \'illaret Joyensc, at Bro't, being onlrnsled with the escort 
of a cargo of corn coming from .Vmerica. under the com- 
mand of Admir.nl Van Stebek On the llih and 12lli Prairal 
of the secoml year, this squadron fell in with an English 
tessch Sir, lo-dny is the 1.9th Prairal, the first of June. 1868. 
It is now seventy-four ye.ars ago, daj’ for da\' on this Ver}’’ 
.spot, in latitude 17* 2-i', longitude 17* 287 that this vessel, 
after fighting heroically, losing its three masts, with the 
water in its hold, and the third of it.s crew disabled, pre- 
ferred sinking with its 876 sailors to sun'cndering; and, 
nailing its colours to the poop, disappeared under the w.aves 
to the cry of ‘Long live the Rejiublic!' 

“The Ai'cncfcrl'' I exclaimed. 

‘‘Yas, sir, tlic Azruf/cr\ A good name!” muttered Caj)- 
tain Nemo, crossing bis ai-ms. 


CHAPTEJi XXI 

A HECATOMB 

TP HE Avay of describing this unlooked-for scene, the history 
of the patriot sliip, told at first so coldly, and the emotion 
- with which this strange man pronounced the last words, 
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tlie name of the Avenger, the significance of -which could 
not escape me, all impressed itself deeply on my mind. !My 
eyes did not leave the Captain, -who. with his hand stretched 
out to «oa, was watching with a glowing eye the glorious 
wreck. Perhaps I was never to know -who he was, from 
wlience lie came, or where he was going to, but I saw the 
man move, and apart from the savant. It was no common 
niisanthropj' which had shut Captain Xemo and his com- 
panions within the Nautilus, but a hatred, either monstrous 
or sublime, which time could never weaken. Did this hatred 
still seek for vengeance? The future would soon teach me 
that. But the Nautilus was rising slowly to the surface of 
the sea, and the form of the Avenger disappeai'cd by degrees 
from my sight. Soon a slight rolling told me that we were , 
in the open air. At that moment a dull boom was heard. I 
looked at the Captain. He did not move. 

‘'Captain?” said I. 

He did not ans^ver. I left him and mounted the platform. 
Conseil and the Canadian were already there. 

“IMiere did that sound come from?” I asked. 

“It was a gunshot,” replied Ned Land. 

I looked in the direction of the vessel I had already seen. 
It was nearing the Naidilus, and we could see that it was 
putting on steam. It was within six miles of us. 

‘'What is that ship, Ned?” 

‘'By its rigging, and the height of its lower masts,” said 
the Canadian. “I bet she is a ship-of-war. IMay it reach us: 
and, if necessary, sink this cursed Nautilus.^’ 

‘'Friend Ned," I’eplicd Conseil, “what harm can it do to 
the Nautilus? Can it attack it beneath the waves? Can 
its cannonade us at the bottom of the sea?” 

“Tell me, Ned,” said I, ‘'can you recognise what country 
she belongs to?” 

The Canadian knitted his eyebrows, dropped his eyelids, 
and screwed up the corners of his eves, and for a few mo- 
ments fixed a piercing look upon the vessel. 

“No, .sir,” he replied : “I cannot tell what nation she be- 
longs to. for she shows no colours. But I can declare she is 
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a man-of-war, for a long pennant flutters from her main 
mast.” 

For a quarter of an liour we watched tlie ship which was 
steaming towards us. I could not, however, believe that she 
could see the Nmitilvs from that distance; and still less that 
she could know what this submarine engine was. Soon the 
Canadian informed me that she was a large, armoured, two- 
decker ram. A thick black smoke was pouring from her two 
funnels. Her closely-furled sails were stopped to her j’ards. 
She hoisted no flag at her mizzen-peak. The distance pre- 
vented us from distinguishing the colours of her pennant, 
which floated like a thin idbbon. She advanced rapidly. If 
Captain Nemo allowed her to approach, there was a chance 
of salvation for us. 

“Sir,” said Ned Land, “if that vessel passes ^vithin a 
mile of us I sliall throw myself into the sea, and I should 
advise you to do the same.” 

I did not reply to the Canadian’s suggestion, but con- 
tinued watching the ship, \\niether English, French, Ameri- 
can, or Russian, she would be sure to take us in if we could 
onlj’’ reach her. Presently a white smoke burst from the fore 
part of the vessel; some seconds after, the water, agitated 
by the fall of a heavy bod3’", splashed the stern of the 
NautilU'S, and shortly afterwards a loud explosion struck 
my ear. 

“What! they ai’e firing at us!” I exclaimed. 

“So please jmu, sir,” said Ned, “they have recognised 
the unicorn, and they are firing at us.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, '‘surety they can see that there are 
men in the case.?” 

“It is, perhaps, because of that,” replied Ned Land, look- 
ing at me. 

A whole flood of light burst upon ray mind. Doubtless 
thej’^ knew now how to believe the stories of the jiretended 
monster. No doubt, on board the Ahralmm Lincoln, when 
the Canadian struck it with the harpoon. Commander 
Farragut had recognised in the supposed narwhal a sub- 
marine vessel, more dangerous than a supernatural cetacean. 
Yes, it must have been so ; and on ever}- sea they were now 
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cursed nation, you know wl\o I am! I do not want your 
colours to know you by ! Look ! and I will sliow 3’ou mine !’* 

And on the fore part of tlie platform Captain Nemo un- 
furled a black flag-, similar to the one he had placed at tlic 
South Pole. At that moment a shot struck the shell of the 
Naidihts obliquelj’, without piercing it; and, rebounding 
near the Captain, was lost in the sea. He shrugged his 
shoulders ; and, addressing me, said shortlj', “Go down, j’ou 
and 3’our companions, go down !” 

“Sir,” I cried, “are j’ou going to attack this vessel.^” 

“Sir, I am going to sink if.” 

“You will not do that.^” 

“I shall do it,” he replied coldl3\ “And I advise vou not 
to judge me, sir. Pate has shomi you what 3"ou ought not 
to have seen. The attack has begun ; go dowm.” 

“What is this vessel.^” 

“You do not know.^ Veiy well! so much the better! Its 
nationalit3'^ to 3'ou, at least, will be a secret. Go down !” 

We could but obe3'. About fifteen of the sailox*s sur- 
rounded the Captain, looking xvith implacable hatred at the 
vessel nearing them. One could feel that the same desire of 
vengeance animated evciy soul. I went do^ra at the moment 
another pi-ojectile struck the Nardihis, and I heard the Cap- 
tain exclaim; 

“Strike, mad vessel ! Shower 3’our useless shot ! And then, 
3’ou will not escape the spur of the Naritihis. But it is not 
here that 3'ou shall perish! I Avould not have your ruins 
mingle with those of the Avcnc/crl’’ 

I reached mv' room. The Captain and his second had re- 
mained on the platform. The screw was set in motion, and 
the Nautihis, moAnng Avith speed, was soon be3’’ond the roach 
of the ship’s guns. But the pursuit continued, and Captain 
Nemo contented himself with keeping his distance. ^ 

About four in the afternoon, being no longer able to con- 
tain m3' impatience, I went to the central staircase. The 
panel Avas open, and I ventured on to the platform. The 
Captain Avas still AA'alking up and doAAm AA’ith an agitated 
'step. He Avas looking at the ship, AA'hich Avas five or* ‘ , 'les 

to leoAA’ard. 
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He was going I'ound it like a wiki l>east, ami, drawing it 
eastward, he alloa'ed tlicin to pursue. But he did not attack. 
Perhaps he still hesitated.® I wished to mediate once more. 
But I had scarce!}’ spoken, when Captain Xeino imposed 
silence, saving; 

“I am the law, and t am the judge! I am the oppressed, 
and there is the oppressor! Through liiin I have lost all 
that I loved, cherislied, and veneratetl — country, wife, chiT 
dreii, father, and mother. I saw all perish! All that I hate 
is there! Say no more!" 

I cast a last look at the man-of-war, whicli was putting 
on steam, and rejoined Ned and Conseil. 

‘*TVe will fly !*' I exclaimed. 

‘“Good!'’ said Ned. “TThat is this vessel?” 

“I do not know ; but, whatever it is, it will be sunk before 
night. In any ca.se, it is better to perish with it. than be 
made accomplices in a retaliation the justice of uhich we 
cannot judge.'’ 

“That is my opinion too,” said Ned Land, coolly. “Let 
us wait for night.’’ 

Night arrived. Deep silence reigned on board. The com- 
pass showed that the Nautilus had not altered its course.' 
It was on the surface, rolling slightly. My companions and 
I resolved to fly when the vessel should be near enougli 
either to hear us or to see us: for the moon, wliicli would 
be full in two or three days, shone brightly. Once on board 
tile ship, if we could not prevent the blow wbicli tbrealened 
it. we could, at least we would, do all that circumstances 
would allow. Several times I thought the Nautilus was pi-e- 
paring for attack: Imt Captain Nemo contented luraself 
with aUou-ing Ids adversary to approach, and then fled once 
more before it. 

Part of tile night passed without any incident. We 
watched the opportunity for action. We spoke little, for 
we were too much moved. Nod Land would have thrown him- 
self into the sea, but I forced him to wait. According to my 
idea, the iN autilus would attack the ship at her waterline, 
and then it would not only be possible, but easy to fly. ' 
At three in the morning, full of uneasiness, I mounted the 
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platform. Captain Nemo liad not left it. He was standing 
at the fore part near his flag, which a slight breeze dis- 
played above his head. He did not take his ej’^es from the 
vessel. The intensity of his look seemed to attract, and fasci- 
nate, and draw it onward more surely than if he had been 
towing it. The moon was then passing the meridian. Jupiter 
was rising in the east. Amid this peaceful scene of natui'e, 
sky and ocean rivalled each other in tranquillity, the sea 
offering to the orbs of night the finest mirror they could 
ever have in Avhich to reflect their image. As I thought of 
the deep calm of these elements, compared with all those 
passions brooding imperceptiblj’- within the Nautilus, I 
shuddered. 

The vessel was within two miles of us. It was ever near- 
ing that phosphorescent light which sliowed the presence of 
tlie Nautilus. I could see its green and red lights, and its 
white lantern hanging from the large foremast. An indis- 
tinct ^nbration quivered tlu’ough its rigging, showing that 
the furnaces were heated to the uttermost. Sheaves of sparks 
and red ashes flew from the funnels, shining in the atmos- 
phere like stars. 

I remained thus until six in the morning, without Captain 
Nemo noticing me. The shijD stood about a mile and a half 
from us, and with the first dawn of day the firing began 
afresh. The moment could not be far off when, the Nautilus 
attacking its adversary, my companions and myself should 
for ever lea^ e this man. I was preparing to go down to re- 
mind them, when the second mounted the platform, accom- 
panied by several sailors. Captain Nemo either did not or 
would not see them. Some steps were taken which might be 
called the signal for action. They were very simple. The 
iron balustrade around the platform was lowered, and the 
lantern and pilot cages were pushed within the shell until 
they were flush with the deck. The long surface of the steel 
cigar no longer offered a single point to check its manoeu- 
vres. I returned to the saloon. The Nautilus still floated; 
some streaks of light were filtering through the liquid beds. 
With the undulations of the waves the windows were bright- 
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cncd by tlie red streaks of the rising sun, and this dreadful 
day of the 2nd of June had daw-ned. 

At five O'clock, the log showed that the speed of the 
Xaiiiilus was slackening, and I knew that it was allowing 
them to draw nearer. Besides, the I’eports were heard more 
disthictly, and the projectiles, labouring through the ambi- 
ent water, wei"e extinguished ■with a strange hissing noise. 

‘Aly friends." said I, “the moment is come. One grasp of 
the hand, and may God protect us'.’’ 

Ned Land was resolute, Conseil calm, myself so nervous 
that I knew not how to contain myself. TVe all passed into 
the librai-y ; but the moment I pushed the door opening on 
to the central staircase, I heard the upper panel close 
sharpU’. The Canadian rushed on to the stairs, but I 
stopped lum. A well-known hissing noise told me that the 
water was running into the reservoirs, and in a few minutes 
the Xautihis was some yards beneath the surface of the 
waves. I underetood the manoeuvre. It wa.s too late to act. 
The Nautilus did not ^vish to strike at the impenetrable 
cuirass, but below the water-line, where the metallic cover- 
ing no longer protected it. 

We were again imprisoned, un^villing witnesses of the 
dreadful drama that was preparing. We had scarcely time 
to reflect: taking refuge in my room, we looked at each 
other witliout speaking. A deep stupor had taken hold of 
my mind : thought seemed to stand stiU. I was in that pain- 
ful state of expectation pi'cceding a dreadful report. 1 
waited, I listened, every sense was merged in that of hear- 
ing! The speed of tlie Nnuiihis was accelerated. It was pre- 
paring to rush. The wliole ship trembled. Suddenly I 
screamed. I felt the shock, but compai-atively light. I felt 
the jjenetrating power of the steel spur. I heard rattlings 
and scrapings. But the KautUxts. carried along by its pro- 
pelling power, passed through the mass of the vessd, like 
a needle tlmough sailcloth! 

I could stand it no longer. !Mad. out of my mind, I rushed 
from my room into tlie saloon. Captain Nemo was there, 
mute, gloomy, implacable: he was looking tlirough the port 
panel. A large mass cast a sliadow on the water : and, that 
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it might lose nothing of her agony, the Noidilits was going 
down into tlic abyss with her. Ten yards from me I saw tlie 
open shell, through which the water was rushing with the 
noise of thunder, then the double line of guns and the net- 
ting. The bridge was covered with black, agitated shadow’s. 

The water was rising. The poor creatures were crowding 
the ratlines, clinging to the masts, struggling under the 
water. It was a human ant-heap overtaken by the sea. 
Pai-alysed. stiffened with anguish, my hair standing on end, 
with eyes wide open, panting, without breath, and without 
voice, I too was watching! An irresistible attraction glued 
me to the glass ! Suddenly an explosion took place. The com- 
pressed air blew' up her decks, as if the magazines had 
caught fire. Then the unfortunate vessel sank more rapidly. 
Her topmast, laden with victims, now appeared; then her 
spars, bending under the \rcight of men; and, last of all, 
the top of her mainmast. Then the dark mass disappeared, 
and with it the dead crew, draAvn down by the strong eddy. 

I turned to Captain Nemo. That tendble avenger, a per- 
fect archangel of hatred, was still looking. When all W'as 
over, he turned to his room, opened the door, and entered. 

I followed him with my eyes. On the end wall beneath his 
heroes, I saw' the portrait of a woman, still young, and tw'o 
little children. Captain Nemo looked at them for some mo- 
ments, stretched his arms tow’ards them, and, kneeling down, 
burst into deep sobs. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE EAST WORDS OF CAPTAIN NEMO 

The panels had closed on tliis dreadful vision, but light 
had not retunied to the saloon : all was silence and darkness 
wathin the Nautilus. At wonderful speed, a hundred feet be- 
neath the watei’, it was leaving this desolate spot. Wliithei- 
was it going .P To the north or south? Where w’as the man 
flying to after such dreadful retaliation? I had returned to 
my room, where Ned and Conseil had remained silent 
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tinder writer. ^Vlien wc* came to the -surface to renew tiie air, 
the piuiels opened and j-hot jncclmnicalh'. There were no 
more itinrhH on the plnni‘.pl)erc. I knew not wlicro wc were. 
And the Cnnndimu too. his strength and patience at an end, 
appeared no more, Conseil conld not draw a word from him; 
and, fearing that, in a dreadful fit of madness, he might kill 
himself, watched him tvifh constant devotion. One morning 
(what dale it was I could not say) I had fallen into a heav\- 
?.lcep towards the e.arly hours, a sleep both painful and un- 
healthy. when I suddenly awoke. Ned Land was leaning over 
me, saying, in a low yoiee. “We are going to fly.” 

I sat u]). 

“When shall we go.^'* I asked. 

“To-night. All in>pcrlioii on lioard the X(nifih/s seems to 
have ceased. All appear to he stupefied. You will be ready. 
sir,5‘” 

“Yes: where are wer” 

“In .sight of land. I took tlic reckoning this morning in 
the fog — ^Iwonly miles to the east.” 

“What country is it?” 

“I do not know; hut, whatever it is, we will take refuge 
tliere.” 

“Yes. Ned. yes. Wo will fly to-night, even if the sea 
should swallow us up.” 

“The .sea is bad, tlie wind violent, hut twenty miles in 
that light boat of tlie Nardiluji does not frighten me. Un- 
known to the crew, I have been able to jjrocure food and 
some bottles of water.” 

“I will follow you.” 

“But,” continued the Canadian, “if I am surprised, I 
will defend my.self ; I will force them to kill me.” 

“We will die together, friend Ned.” 

I had made up my mind to all. The Canadian left me. 

I reached the platform, on which I could with difficulty 
support mj\self against the sliock of the waves. The sky was 
threatening; but, as land was in those thick brown .shadows, 
we must fl.y. I returned to the saloon, fearing and yet hoping 
to see Captain Nemo, wishing and yet not wishing to see - 
him. Wiat could I have said to him? Could I liide the 
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involuntary horror ^^'ith vihich he inspired me? Xo. It ^vas 
better that I should not meet him face to face: better to 

forget him. And yet How long seemed that day, the 

last that I should pass in the Kautilus. I remained alone. 
Ned Land and Conseil avoided speaking, for fear of betray- 
ing themselves. At six I dined, but I was not bungin’: I 
forced myself to eat in spite of mj' ebsgust. that I might not 
weaken myself. At half-past six Ned Land came to my 
room, saying, ‘Tt*e shall not see each other again before 
our departure. At ten the moon null not be risen. We will 
profit by the darkness. Come to the boat; Conseil and I 
will wait for you."’ 

The Canadian went out without giiung me time to 
answer. Wishing to verify the cour.=e of the Nautilus. I went 
to the saloon. We were running N.N.E. at frightful speed, 
and more than fifty yards deep. I east a last look on these 
wonders of natui’e. on the riches of art. heaped np in this 
museum, upon the unrivalled collection destined to perish 
at the bottom of the sea. with lum who had foimed it. I 
wished to fix an indelible impression of it in my mind. I 
remained an hour thus, bathed in the light of that luminous 
ceiling, and passing in review those treasures shining under 
their glasses. Then I returned to my rooni. 

I dressed myself in strong sea clothing. I collected my' 
notes, placing them carefully about me. iMy heai-t beat 
loudly. I could not check its pulsations. Certainly my 
trouble and agitetion would have betrayed me to Captain 
Nemo's eyes. What was he doing at this moment? I listened 
at the door of his room. I heard stops. Captain Nemo was 
there. He h.ad not gone to rest. At every moment I expected 
to see him appear, and ask me why I wished to fly. I was 
constantly on the alert. iMy imagination magnified every- 
thing. The impression became at last so poignant that I 
asked mj’self if it ■would not be better to go to the Captain’s 
room, see liim face to face, and brave him with look and 
gedure. 

It Was the inspiration of a madman: fortunately I resisted 
the desire, and stretched myself on my bed to quiet my bod- 
1^3’ agitation. ZVIy nerves ■were somewhat calmer, but in mv* 
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excited brain I saw over again all my existence on board the 
Nnutihis; every incident, either happy or unfortunate, 
which had happened since Jiiy disappearance from the Abra- 
ham Lincoln — the submarine liunt, the Torres Straits, the 
savages of Papua, the running ashore, the coral cemetery, 
the passage of Suez, the Island of Santorin, the Cretan 
diver, Vigo Bay, Atlantis, the iceberg, the South Pole, the 
imprisonment in the ice, the fight among the poulps, the 
storm in the Gulf Stream, the Avenger, and the horrible 
scene of the vessel sunk with all her crew. All these events 
passed before my eyes like scenes in a drama. Then Cap- 
tain Nemo seemed to grow enoi’mously, lus features to as- 
sume superhuman proportions. He was no longer my equal, 
but a man of the waters, the genie of the sea. 

It was then haK-past nine. I held my head between my 
hands to keep it from bursting. I closed my eyes; I would 
not think anj' longer. There was another half-hour to wait, 
another half-hour of a nightmare, which might drive me 
mad. 

At that moment I heard the distant strains of the organ, 
a sad harmony to an undefinable chant, the wail of a soul 
longing to break these earthly bonds. I listened vuth every 
sense, scarcely brea tiling; plunged, like Captain Nemo, in 
that musical ecstasy, which was drawing liim in spuit to the 
end of life. 

Then a sudden thought terrified me. Captain Nemo had 
left his room. He was in the saloon, wliicli I must cross to 
fl}’. There I should meet him for the last time. He would 
see me, perhajis speak to me. A gesture of his might destroy" 
me, a single word chain me on board. 

But ten was about to strike. The moment had come for 
me to leave mj’^ room, and join my companions. 

I must not hesitate, even if Captain Nemo himself should 
rise before me. I opened my door carefully ; and even then, 
as it turned on its hinges, it seemed to me to make a dread- 
ful noise. Perhaps it only existed in my own imagination. 

I crept along the dark stairs of the Nantihis, stopping at 
each step to check the beating of mi'^ heart. I reached the 
door of the saloon, and opened it gently. It was plunged in 
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profound darkness. The strains of the organ sounded 
faintly. Captain Kemo was there. Ho did not see me. In the 
full light I do not think he would have noticed me, so entirely 
was he absorbed in tlie ecstasy. 

I crept along the carpet, avoiding the slightest sound 
which might betray my presence. I Avas at least five minutes 
reacliing the door, at the opposite side, opening into the 
library. 

I was going to open it, Avhen a sigh fi*om Captain Nemo 
nailed me to the spot. I knew that he vras rising. I could 
even see him. for the light from the library came through 
to the saloon. Ho came towards me silently, with his arms 
crossed, gliding like a spectre r.ather than walking. 
breast was swelling Anth sobs; and I heard him murmur 
these Avords (the last AA-hich cA-cr struck my car) : 

“Almighty God ! enough ! enough !” 

Was it a confession of remorse Avhich thus escaped from 
this man’s conscience? 

In despci'ation, I rushed through the library, mounted 
the central staircase, and, folloAving the upper flight, readied 
the boat. I crept through the opening, AA-hich had already 
admitted m3' tiAo companions. 

“Let us go’ let us go!*’ I exclaimed. 

“Directly 1” replied the Canadian. 

The orifice in the plates of the Naulthis AA’as first closed, 
and fastened doAAm bA' means of a false key, AA-ith AA'hicb 
Ned Land had proA'ided himself : the opening in the boat 
Avas also closed. The Canadian began to loosen the bolts 
AA-hich still held us to the submarine boat. 

Suddenly a noise aaos heard. Voices were ansAA-ering each 
other loudlA'. What was the matter? Had they discovered 
oinr flight? I felt Ned Land slipping a dagger into my hand. 
“Yes.” I murmured, “we know bow to die!” 

The Canadian bad stopped in bis AAork. But one AAord 
many times repeated, a dreadful AA'ord, revealed the cause 
of the agitation spreading on board the Nautilus. It AA-as 
not we the crew Avere looking after 1 

“The maelstrom ! the maelstrom ! Could a more dreadful 
word in a more dreadful situation haAe sounded in our ears ! 
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We were then upon the dangerous coast of Norway. Was the 
being drawn into this gulf at tlie moment our boat 
was going to leave its sides? We knew that at tlie tide the 
pent-up waters between the islands of Ferroe and Loffoden 
rush with irresistible violence, forming a whirlpool from 
which no vessel ever escapes. From every point of the horizon 
enormous waves were meeting, forming a gulf justly called 
the “Navel of the Ocean,” whose power of attraction extends 
to a distance of twelve miles. There, not only vessels, but 
whales are sacrificed, as well as white bears from the north- 
ern regions. 

It is thither that the Nmitihis, voluntarily or involun- 
tarilj*, had been run by the Captain. 

It was desci’ibing a spiral, the circumference of Avhich was 
lessening by degrees, and the boat, which was still fastened 
to its side, was canned along with giddy speed. I felt that 
sickly giddiness which arises from long-continued whirling 
round. 

We w’cre in di'ead. Our horror was at its height, circula- 
tion had stopped, all nervous influence was annihilated, and 
we W’^ere covered with cold sweat, like a sweat of agon3’^! 
And what noise around our frail bark! What roarings re- 
peated by the echo miles away! Wliat an uproar w'as that 
of the winters broken on the sharp rocks at the bottom, where 
the hardest bodies are crushed, and trees worn away, “with 
all the fur rubbed off,” according to the Norwegian phrase! 

What a situation to be in! We rocked fiightfull^*. The 
Nautilus defended itself like a human being. Its steel muscles 
craclced. Sometimes it seemed to stand upright, and we 
Avith it! 

“We must hold on.” said Ned, “and look after the bolts. 
We may still be saved if Ave stick to the Nautilus.’’ 

He had not finished the w'ords, AA-hen Ave heard a crashing 
noise, the bolts gaA-e AA’ay, and the boat, torn from its groove, 
AA’as hurled like a stone from a sling into the midst of the 
Avhirlpool. 

IMy head struck on a piece of iron, and Avith the Aiolent 
shock I lost all consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXin 

CONCEUSIOX 

1 HUS ends the voyage under tlie seas. What passed dui-ing 
that niglit— how the boat escaped from the eddies of tlic 

Land, Conseil, and myself ever came 
out of the gulf, I cannot tell. 

But when I returned to consciousness, I was lying in a 
fishei-man’s hut on the Loffoden Isles. Z^Iy t^^o companions, 
safe and sound, were near me holding mv hands. We em- 
braced each other heartily. 
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ocean, liis adopted country, hiaj' hatred bo appeased in that 
savage heaid! May the contemplation of so mam’ wonders 
extinguisli for ever the spirit of vengeance! May the judge 
disappear, and the philosopher continue the peaceful ex- 
ploration of the sea! If his destiny be strange, it is also sub- 
lime. Have I not understood it myself? Have I not lived 
ten months of this unnatural life? And to the question asked 
by Ecclesiastes three thousand years ago, “That which is 
far off and exceeding deep, who can find it out?” two men 

alone of all now living have the right to give an answer 

Captaix Nemo axd Mtseee. 
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CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH PHIHEAS FOGG AND PASSEPAKTOtJT ACCEPT EACH 
OTHER, THE ONE AS MASTER, THE OTHER AS MAN 

IVIr. Phileas Fogg lived, in 1872, at No. 7, Saville Row, 
Burlington Gardens, tlie house in wliicli Sheridan died in 
1814!. He was one of the most noticeable members of the 
Reform Club, though he seemed alwaj's to avoid attracting 
attention ; an enigmatical personage, about whom little Avas 
known, except that he ivas a polished man of the world. 
People said that he resembled Byron — at least that his head 
was Byronic; but he ivas a bearded, tranquil Byron, who^ 
raiglit liA’e on a thousand j^ears ndthout growing old. 

Certainly an Englishman, it Avas more doubtful Avhether 
Phileas Fogg was a Londoner. He AA-as never seen on 
’Change, nor at the Bank, nor in the counting-rooms of the 
“City” ; no ships cATr came into London docks of AA'hich he 
AA'as the oAvner ; he had no public employment ; he liad ncATr 
been entered at any of the Inns of Court, either at the 
Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn ; nor had his A'oice 
CA'er resounded in the Court of Chancery, or in the Ex- 
chequer, or the Queen’s Bench, or the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
He certainly Avas not a manufacturer; nor Avas he a mer- 
chant or a gentleman farmer. His name was strange to the 
scientific and learned societies, and lie never aa'os known to 
take part in the sage deliberations of the Royal Institution 
or the London Institution, the Artisan’s Association, or the 
Institution of Arts and Sciences. He belonged, in fact, to ' 
none of the numerous societies whicli swarm in the English 
capital, from the Harmonic to that of the Entomologists, 
founded mainly for the purpose of abolishing pernicious 
insects. 

Phileas Fogg was a member of the Reform, and that 
' was all. 
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“Pardon me, monsieur, it is impossible 

“You ai'c four minutes too slow. No matter; it’s enougb 
to mention the error. Now from this moment, twenty-nine 
minutes after eleven, a.m., this Wednesday, 2nd October, 
you are in my service.'* 

Phileas Fogg- got up, took his hat in his left hand, put it 
on his head ivith an automatic motion, and went off without 
a word. 

Passepartout heard the sti^eet door shut once; it was his 
new master going out. He heard it shut again; it was his 
predecessor, James Forster, departing in his turn. Passe- 
l^artout remained alone in the house in Saville Row. 


CHAPTER 11 

IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT IS CONVINCED THAT HE HAS AT 
EAST POUND Ills IDEAE 

Faith,” muttered Passepartout, somewhat flurried, “Pve 
seen people at Madame Tussaud’s as lively as my new 
master !” 

Madame Tussaud’s “people,” let it be said, are of wax, 
and are much visited in London ; speech is all that is want- 
ing to make them human. 

During his brief interview with Mr. Fogg, Passepartout 
had been carefully observing him. He appeared to be a 
man about forty years of age, ivith fine, handsome features, 
and a tall, well-shaped figure; his hair and whiskers were 
light, his forehead compact and unwrinkled, his face rather 
]iale, liis teeth magnificent. His countenance possessed in 
the highest degree what physiognomists call “repose in ac- 
tion,” a quality of those who act ‘rather than talk. Calm 
and phlegmatic, with a clear ej’^e, Mr. Fogg seemed a per- 
fect type of that English composure which Angelica Kauff- 
mann has so skilfulty represented on canvas. Seen in the 
various phases of his daily life, he gave the idea of being 
perfectly well-balanced, as exactly regulated as a Leroy 
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he had failed to find it, though he liad already served in 
ten English houses. But he could not take root in any of 
these; with chagrin, he found his masters invariably whim- 
sical and irregular, constantlj^ running about the country, 
or on the look-out for adventure. His last master, young 
Lord Longferry, Member of Parliament, after passing his 
nights in the Ha3’market taverns, was too often brought 
home in the morning on policemen’s shoulders. Passepar- 
tout, desirous of respecting the gentleman whom he served, 
ventured a mild remonstrance on such conduct; which, be- 
ing ill-received, he took his leave. Hearing that Mr. Phileas 
Fogg was looking for a servant, and that his life was one 
of unbroken regularitj', that he neither travelled nor stayed 
from home overnight, he felt sure that tliis would be the 
place he was after. He presented himself, and was accepted, 
as has been seen. 

At half-past eleven, then, Passepartout found himself 
alone in the house in Saville Row. He begun its inspection 
without delay, scouring it from cellar to garret. So clean, 
well-arranged, solemn a mansion pleased him ; it seemed to 
him like a snail’s shell, lighted and warmed by gas, wliich 
sufficed for both these purposes. When Passepartout reached 
the second story he recognised at once the room which he 
was to inhabit, and he was well satisfied with it. Elective 
bells and speaking-tubes afforded communication inth the 
lower stories; while on the mantel stood an electric clock, 
precisely like that in ]\Ir. Fogg’s bedchamber, botli beating 
the same second at the same instant. “Tliat’s good, that’ll 
do,” said Passepartout to himself. 

He suddenly observed, hung over the clock, a card which, 
upon inspection, proved to be a programme of the daily 
routine of the house. It comprised all that was required of 
the servant, from eight in the morning, exactly at which 
hour Phileas Fogg rose, till half-past eleven, when he left 
the house for the Reform Club — all the details of seiwice, 
the tea and toast at twenty-three minutes past eight, the 
shaving-water at thirty-seven minutes past nine, and^;the 
toilet at tv'enty minutes before ten. Eveiything was regu- - 
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tasteful garden, where the trees were already gilded idtli 
an autumn colouring; and took his place at the habitual 
table, tlie cover of which had already been laid for him. His 
breakfast consisted of a side-dish, a broiled fish with Read- 
ing sauce, a scaidet slice of roast beef garnished with mush- 
rooms, a rhubarb and gooseberry tart, and a morsel of 
Cheshire cheese, the whole being washed down with several 
cups of tea, for which the Reform is famous. He I'ose at tliir- 
teen minutes to one, and directed his steps towards the large 
hall, a sumptuous apartment adorned wnth lavishly-framed 
paintings. A flunkey handed him aii uncut Times, which he 
proceeded to cut watli a skill which betrayed familiarity with 
this delicate operation. The perusal of this paper absoi’bed 
Pliileas Fogg until a quarter before four, wliilst the Stand- 
ard, his next task, occupied him till tlie dinner hour. Dinner 
passed as breakfast had done, and ]\'Ir. Fogg re-appeared 
in the reading-room and sat doivn to tlie Pall Mall at tv'enty 
minutes before six. Half an hour later several members of 
the Reform came in and drew up to the fireplace, where a 
coal fire was steadily burning. They were Mr. Fogg’s usual 
partners at whist: Andi-ew Stuart, an engineer; John Sulli- 
van and Samuel FaUentin, bankers; Thomas Flanagan, a^ 
brewer; and Gauthier Ralph, one of the Directors of the 
Bank of England — all rich and highly respectable pei’son- 
ages, even in a club which comprises the princes of English 
trade and finance. 

“Well, Ralph,” said Thomas Flanagan, “what about 
that robliery.^” 

“Oh,” replied Stuart, “the Bank vill lose the monej^” 

“On the contrary,” broke in Ralph, “I hope we may put 
our hands on the robber. Skilful detectives have been sent 
to all the principal ports of Amex'ica and the Continent, and 
he’ll be a clever fellow if he slips through their fingers.” 

“But have you got the robber’s description.?” asked 
Stuart. 

“In the first place, he is no robber at all,” returned 
Ralph, positively; 

“Wliat! a fellow who makes off with fifty-five thousand 
pounds, no robber?” 
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o! polished matmers, and -sviUi a Avell-to-do air, had been 
observed goin^jr to and fro in tlie paying-room, where the 
orinio was connnitted. A description of him was easily pro- 
cured and sent to the detectives; and some liopeful spirits, 
of whom Balph was one, did not despair of his apprelien- 
sion. The pajiers and clubs were full of the affair, and 
everywhere people wore discussing the pi-obabilitics of a suc- 
cessful pursuit: and the Reform Club was especially agi- 
tated, several of its members being Bank officials. 

Ralph would not concede that the work of the detectives 
was likely to be in vain, for he thought that the prize offered 
would greatly slinndatc their zeal and activity. But Stuart 
was far from sharing this confidence; and, as thej'^ placed 
themselves at the whist-table, they continued to argue the 
matter. Stuart and Flanagan played together, while Phileas 
Fogg had Fallentin for his partner. As the game proceeded 
the conversation ceased, excejiting between the rubbers, 
when it revived again, 

“I maintain,” said Stuart, “that the chances are in favour 
of the thief, who must be a .shrewd fellow.” 

“Well, but‘ where can he fly to.P” asked Ralph. “No 
country is safe for him.” 

“Pshaw !” 

“Where could he go, then.?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that. The world is big enough.” 

“It was once,” said Phileas Fogg, in a low tone. “Cut, 
sir,” he added, handing the cards to Thomas Flanagan. 

The discussion fell during the rubber, after which Stuart 
took up its thread. 

“Yi^hat do you mean by ‘once’.? Has the world gro’ira 
smaller ?” 

“Certainly,” returned Ralph. “I agree with Mr. Fogg. 
The woi-ld /ms groum smaller, since a man can now go 
round it ten times more quickly than a hundred j'ears ago. 
And that is why the search for this thief Avill be more likely 
to succeed.” 

“And also why the thief can get away more easily.” 

“Be so good as to play, Mr. Stuart,” said Phileas Fogg. 
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“Practically also, Mr. Stuart.” 

“Fd like to see you tlo it in eighty days.” 

“It depends on you. Shall wc go?” 

“Heaven preserve me! But I would wager four thousand 
pounds that such a journey, made under these conditions, 
is impossible.” 

“Quite possible, on the contrary,” returned IMr. Fogg. 

“Well, make it, then !” 

“The journev round the world in eighty days?” 

“Yes.” 

“I should like nothing better.” 

“When?” 

“At once. Onty I warn you that I shall do it at your 
expense.” 

“It's absurd!” cried Stuart, who "was beginning to be an- 
noyed at the persistency of liis friend. “Come, let’s go on 
with the game.” 

“Deal over again, then,” said Phileas Fogg. “There’s 
a false deal.” 

Stuart took up the pack >vith a feverish hand; then sud- 
dcnl.y put them down again. 

‘Well, Mr. Fogg,” said he, “it shall be so: I udll wager 
the four thousand on it.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear Stuart,” said Fallentin. “It’s 
only* a joke.” 

“When I say I’ll wager,” returned Stuart, “I mean it.” 

“All right,” said IMr. Fogg; and, turning to the othei’S, 
he continued: “I have a deposit of twenty thousand at 
Baring’s which I will willingly risk upon it.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” cried Sullivan. “Twenty 
thousand pounds, which you would Jose by a single acci- 
dental delay!” 

“The unforeseen does not exist,” quietly replied Pliileas 
Fogg. 

“But, Mr. Fogg, eighty day's are only' the estimate of the 
least possible time in which the journey* can be made.” 

“A well-used minimum sutBces for everything.” 

“But, in order not to exceed it, y'ou must jmnp mathe- 
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CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH PHIEEAS FOGG ASTOUNDS PASSEP^HlTOUT, 

HIS SEBAMNT 

Having won ti\enty guineas at wliist, and taken leave of 
his friends, Phileas Fogg, at twenty-five minutes past seven, 
left the Reform Club. 

Passepartout, who had conscientiously studied the pro- 
gramme of his duties, was more than surprised to see his 
master guilty of the inexactness of appearing at this un- 
accustomed hour; for, according to rule, he ivas not due in 
Saville Row until preciselj’^ midnight. 

IVIr. Fogg repaired to his bedroom, and called out, 
“Passepartout !” 

Passepartout did not reply. It could not be he who was 
called; it was not the right hour. 

“Passepartout!” repeated Mr. Fogg, without raising his 
voice. 

Passepartout made his appearance. 

“I’ve called you twice,” observed his master. 

“But it is not midnight,” responded the other, showing 
his watch. 

“I know it; I don’t blame you. We start for Dover and 
Calais in ten minutes.” 

A puzzled grin overspread Passepartout’s round face; 
clearly he had not comprehended his master. 

“Monsieur is going to leaA’e home.^” 

“Yes,” returned Phileas Fogg. “We are going round the 
world.” 

Passepartout opened vide his eyes, raised his eyebrows, 
held up his hands, and seemed about to coUapse, so over- 
come was he with stupefied astonishment. 

“Round the world!” he murmured. 

“In eighty days,” responded Mr. Fogg. “So we haven’t 
-a moment to lose.” 

“But the trunks.?” gasped Passepartout, unconsciously 
Swaying his head from light to left. 

“We’ll have no trunks ; only a carpet-bag, vlth two shirts 
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double-Ioclved, and at tlie end of Saville Row they took a 
cab and drove rapidly to Charing Cross. Tlie cab stopped 
before the railway station at twenty minutes past eight. 
Passepartout jumped off the box and followed his master, 
who, after paying the cabman, was about to enter the sta- 
tion, when a poor beggar-woman, with a child in her arms, 
her naked feet smeared with mud, her head covered with a 
wretched bonnet, from which hung a tattered feather, and 
her shoulders shrouded in a ragged shawl, approached, and 
mournfully asked for alms. 

Mr. Fogg took out the twenty guineas he had just won 
at whist, and handed them to the beggar, sa3ung, “Here, 
m3' good woman. I’m glad that I met 3'ou” ; and passed on. 

Passepartout had a moist sensation about the eyes; Ins 
master’s action touched his susceptible heart. 

Two first-class tickets for Paris having been speedily 
purchased, ]\Ir. Fogg was crossing the station to the train, 
when he perceived liis five friends of the Reform. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, “I’m off, 3'ou see; and, if 
3'ou wiU examine my passport when I get back, you will 
be able to judge whether I have accomplished the journey 
agreed upon.’^ 

“Oh, that would be quite unnecessar3', j\Ir. Fogg,” said 
Ralph politely. “We wll trust your word, as a gentleman’ 
of honour.” 

“You do not forget when you are due in London again 
asked Stuart. 

“In eighty days; on Saturday, the 21 st of December, 
1872 , at a quarter before nine p.m. Good-bye, gentlemen.” 

Phileas Fogg and his serv'ant seated themselves in a first- 
class carriage at tv'enty minutes before nine; five minutes 
later the whistle screamed, and the train slowly glided out 
of the station. 

The night Avas dark, and a fine, stead3' rain was falling. 
Phileas Fogg, snugl3' ensconced in Ins corner, did not open 
his lips. Passepartout, not yet recovered from Ins stupe- 
faction, clung mechanicall3" to the carpet-bag, Anth its enor- 
mous treasure. 
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some rash individuals, principally of the gentler sex, es- 
poused lus cause, which became still more popular when 
the Illustrated London Nexos came out A\ith his portrait, 
copied from a photograph in the Reform Club. A few 
renders of the Daily Telegraph even dared to say, “Why 
not, after all? Stranger things have come to pass.” 

At last a long article appeared, on the Tth of October, 
in the bulletin of the Royal Geographical Society, which 
treated the question from every point of view, and demon- 
strated the utter follj’^ of the enterprise. 

Everything, it said, was against the travellers, every ob- 
stacle imposed alike by man and b}’^ nature. A miraculous 
agreement of the times of departure and arrival, which v'as 
impossible, was absolutel}’’ necessary to his success. He 
might, perhaps, reckon on the arrival of trains at the desig- 
nated liours, in Europe, whei-e the distances were relatively 
moderate; but when he calculated upon crossing India in 
three days, and the United States in seven, could he rely 
beyond misgiving upon accomplishing his task? There vere 
accidents to machineiWj the liability of trains to run off the 
line, collisions, bad weather, the blocking up by snow — ^were 
not all these against Philcas Fogg? Would he not find him- 
self, when travelling bj' steamer in winter, at the mercy of 
the mnds and fogs? Is it uncommon for the best ocean 
steamers to be two or three days behind time? But a single 
delay would suffice to fatally break the chain of communica- 
tion; should Philcas Fogg once miss, even by an hour, a 
steamer, he Avould have to wait for the next, and that would 
irrevocably render his attempt vain. 

This article made a great deal of noise, and, being copied 
into all the papers, seriously depressed the advocates of the 
rash tourist. 

Everybody knows that England is the world of betting 
men, who are of a higher class than mere gamblers ; to bet is 
in the English temperament. Not only the members of the 
Reform, but the general public, made heavy wagers for or 
against Pliileas Fogg, who was set donm in the betting books 
as if he were a race-horse. Bonds -were issued, and made their 
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taking a tour round tlie world on the jiretext of a wager, he 
had had no other end in view than to elude the detectives, 
and throw them off his track. 


CHAPTER VI 

IX WHICH FIX, Tin: DKTECTIVi:, BETRAYS A VERY NATURAE 

IMPATIENCE 

T HE circumstances under which this telegi‘aphic despatch 
about Phileas Fogg was sent were as follows: 

The steamer Mongolia, belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, built of iron, of two thousand eight 
hundred tons burden, and five hundred horse-power, was 
due at eleven o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, the 9th of October, 
at Suez. The Mongolia plied regularly between Brindisi and 
Bombay via the Suez Canal, and was one of the fastest 
steamers belonging to the company, always making more 
than ten knots an hour between Brindisi and Suez, and nine 
and a half between Suez and Bombay. 

Two men were promenading up and down the wharves, 
among the crowd of natives and strangers who were so- 
jouniing at this once straggling village — now, thanks to 
the enterprise of 51. Lesseps, a fast-growdng tomi. One was 
the British consul at Suez, who, despite the prophecies of the 
English Government, and the unfavourable predictions of 
Stephenson, was in the habit of seeing, from his office win- 
dow, English ships daily passing to and fro on the great 
canal, by which the old roundabout route from England to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope was abridged by at least 
a half. The other was a small, slight-built jicrsonagej with 
a nervous, intelligent face, and bright eyes peering out from 
under eyebrows which he was incessantly tivitching. He was 
just now manifesting unmistakable signs of impatience, 
nervously pacing up and down, and unable to stand still for 
a moment. Tliis was Fix, one of the detectives who had been 
despatched from England in search of the bank robber; it 
-was his task to narrowlv watch every passenger who arrived 
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honest; othenvise thej' would be arrested off-hand. The 
'irtistic thing is, to unniaslc lionest countenances ; it's no light 
'ask, I admit, but a real art.” 

IMr. Fix evidently was not wanting in a tinge of self- 
fonccit. 

Little by little tlie scene on the quay became more ani- 
mated; sailors of various nations, merchants, ship-brokers, 
porters, fellahs, bustled to and fro as if the steamer were 
immediately exiiectcd. The weather was clear, and slightly 
chilly. The minarets of the town loomed above the houses 
in the pale ra3’3 of the sun. A jetty pier, some two thousand 
\-ards along, extended into the roadstead. A number of 
fishing-smacks and coasting boats, some retaining the fan- 
tastic fashion of ancient galler-s, were discernible on the 
Red Sea. 

As he passed among the busj' crowd. Fix, according to 
habit, scrutinised the passers-bj’- with a keen, rapid glance. 

It was now half-past ten. 

“The steamer doesn’t come!” he exclaimed, as the port 
clock struck. 

“She can’t be far off now,’’ returned liis companion. 

“How long will she stop at Suez.^” 

“Four hours ; long enough to get in her coal. It is tliirteen 
hundred and ten miles from Suez to Aden, at the other end 
of the Red Sea, and she has to take in a fresh coal suppl 3 ^” 

“And does she go fi'om Suez directly to Rombay 

“Without putting in anj'where.'’ 

“Good!” said Fix. “If the robber is on board be will no 
doubt get off at Suez, so as to reach the Dutch or French 
colonies in Asia by some other route. He ought to know that 
he would not be safe an hour in India, whieh is English soil.” 

“Unless,” objected the consul, “he is exceptionally shrewd. 
An English criminal, you know, is always better concealed 
in London than anju^here else.” 

This observation furnished the detecth e food for thought, 
and meanwhile the consul went away to his office. Fix, left 
alone, was more impatient than ever, having a presentiment 
that the robber was on board the Mongolia. If he had indeed 
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CHAPTER VII 

WHICH ONCE MORE DEJrONSTRATES THE HSEEESSNESS OF 
PASSPORTS AS AIDS TO DETECTWES 

The detective passed down the quaj’^, and rapidly made 
liis Avay to the consul’s office, Avhere he was at once admitted 
to the presence of that official. 

“Consul,” said he, Ruthout pi-eamble, “I have strong rea- 
sons for believing that my man is a passenger on the Mon^ 
goliaT And he narrated what had just passed concei-ning 
the passport. 

“Well, ]\Ir. Pix,” rephed the consul, “I shall not be sorry 
to see the rascal’s face; but perhaps he won’t come here — 
that is, if he is tlie person you suppose liim to be. A robber 
doesn’t quite lihe to leave traces of his flight beliind him; 
and, besides, he is not obliged to have his passport counter-, 
signed.” 

“If he is as shrewd as I tliink he is, consul, he will come.” 

“To have liis passport visaed?” 

“Yes. Passports are only good for annoying honest folks, 
and aiding in the flight of rogues. I assure you it will be 
quite the thing for him to do ; but I hope you wiU not ^•isa 
the passport.” 

“Why not? If the passport is genuine I have no right to 
refuse.” 

“Still, I. must keep this man here until I can get a w'ar- 
rant to arrest him from London.” 

“Ah, that’s your look-out. But I cannot 

The consul did not finish his sentence, for as he spoke 
a knock was heard at the door, and two strangers entei’ed, 
one of whom was the servant whom Pix had met on the quay. 
The other, who was his master, held out his passport with 
the request that the consul would do him the faA’our to -visa 
it. The consul took the document and carefully read it, 
whilst Pix observed, or rather devoured, the stranger witli 
his eyes from a corner of the room. 

“You are INIr. Phileas Pogg?” said the consul, after read- 
' ing the passport. 
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“Arrived at Brindisi, Saturday, October 5th, at 4 p.m. 

“Sailed on the Mongolia, Saturday, at 5 p.m. 

“Reached Suez, Wednesday-, October 9th, at 11 a.m. 

“Total of hours spent, 158% ; or, in days, six days and 
a half.” 

These dates were inscribed in an itinerary divided into 
columns, indicating the month, the day of the month, and 
the daj' for the stipulated and actual arrivals at each prin- 
cipal point — Paris, Brindisi, Suez, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Singapore, Hong Hong, Yokohama, San Francisco, New 
Yoi’k, and London — from the 2nd of October to the 21st of 
December; and giving a space for setting down the gain 
made or the loss suffered on arrival at each locality. Tliis 
methodical record thus contained an account of everything 
needed, and Mr. Fogg always knew wlietlier he was behind- 
hand or in advance of his time. On this Friday, October 9th, 
he noted his arrival at Suez, and observed that he had as yet 
neither gained nor lost. He sat down quietly to breakfast 
in his cabin, never once tlunking of inspecting the town, 
being one of those Englishmen who are wont to see foreign 
countries through the eyes of their domestics. 


CHAPTER nil 

IK WHICH PASSEPARTOUT TALKS RATHER MORE, PERHAPS, 
TH-VK IS PRUDENT 

Fix soon rejoined Passepartout, who was lounging and 
looking about on the quay, as if he did not feel that he, at 
least. Was obliged not to see anything. 

“Well, my friend,” said the detective, coming up with him, 
“is your passport i-isaed?” 

“Ah, it’s 5 ’ou, is it, monsieur?” responded Passepartout. 
“Thanks, yes, the passport is all right.” 

“And you are looking about you?” 

“Yes; but we travel so fast that I seem to be journeying 
in a dream. So tliis is Suez.^” 

“Yes.” 
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“In Egypt?” 

“Certainly, in Egypt.” 

“And in Africa?” 

“In Africa.” 

“In Africa!” repeated Passepartout. “Just think, mon- 
sieur, I had no idea that we should go fai'ther than Paris; 
and all that I saw of Paris was between twent3- minutes past 
seven and twenty' minutes before nine in the morning, be- 
tween the Northern and the Lj’ons stations, through the win- 
dows of a car, and in a driving rain! How I regret not 
having seen once more Pere la Chaise and the circus in the 
Champs Elj'sees !” 

“A^ou are in a great hurri*, then?” 

“I am not, but mj’ master is. By the wa}*, I must buy some 
shoes and shirts. We came awaj- without trunks, only with a 
carpet-bag.” 

“I will show i-ou an excellent shop for getting what j'ou 
want.” 

“Beall}', monsieur, you are very kind.” 

And they walked off together, Passepartout chatting vol- 
ubly as they went along. 

“Above all,” said he ; “don’t let me lose the steamer.” 
“You have plenty of time; it’s only twelve o’clock.” 
Passepartout pulled out his big watch. “Twelve!” he ex- 
claimed; “why, it’s only eight minutes before ten.” 

“Your watch is slow.” 

“Jly watch? A family watch, monsieur, which has come 
down from my great-grandfather ! It doesn’t vary five min- 
utes in the year. It’s a perfect chronometer, look you.” 

“I see how it is,” said Fix. “You have kept London time, 
which is two hours behind that of Suez. You ought to 
regulate your watch at noon in each country.” 

‘T regulate my watch? Never!” 

“Well, then, it will not agi-ee -nith the sun.” 

“So much the worse for the sun, monsieur. The sun will 
be wTong, then !” 

And the worthy fellow returned the watch to its fob with 
a defiant gesture. After a few minutes’ silence. Fix resumed: 
“You left Loudon hastil}', then?” 
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“I rathei* think so! Last Friday at eight o’clock in the 
evening, Monsieur Fogg came liome from his club, and three- 
quarters of an hour afterwards avc were off.” 

“But where is your master going?” 

“Alway.s straiglit ahead. He is going round the world.” 

^ “Round the world?” cried Fix. 

“Yes, and in eighty days 1 He says it is on a wager ; but, 
between us, I don’t believe a word of it. TJiat wouldn’t be 
common sense. Tlicre’s something else in the wind.” 

“Ah! Mr. Fogg is a character, is he?” 

“I should say he was.” 

“Is he rich.®” 

“No doubt, for he is carrjung an enormous sum in brand- 
new banknotes with him. And he doesn’t spare the money 
on the wai' eitljcr; he has offered a lai'^e i-eward io the 
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engineer of the Mongolia if he gets us to Bombaj* well in 
advance of time.” 

“And you have known your master a long time?” 

“Why, no; I entered his service the very day w’e left 
London.” 

The effect of these replies upon the alrendj’ suspicious and 
excited detective may be imagined. The hasty departure 
from London soon after the robbery; the large sum carried 
by Mr. Fogg; his eagerness to reach distant countries; the 
pretext of an eccentric and foolhardy bet— all confirmed Fix 
in liis theory. He continued to pump poor Passepartout, and 
learned that he really knew' little or nothing of his master, 
w'ho lived a solitary existence in London, was said to be 
rich, though no one knew whence came his riches, and w'as 
mystei-ious and impenetrable in his affairs and habits. Fix 
felt sure that Phileas Fogg would not land at Suez, but w'as 
really going on to Bombaj'. 

“Is Bombay far from here?” asked Passepartout. 

“Pretty far. It is a ten da 3 's’ voj'age by sea.” 

“And in what country' is Bombay?” 

“India.” 

“In Asia?” 

“Certainh'.” 
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“The deuce! I was going to tell you — ^there's one tiling 
that worries me — my burner !'’ 

“What burner?" 

gas-burner, yhich I forgot to turn off, and wliicli is 
at this moment buniing — at my expense. I have calculated, 
monsieur, that I lose two shiilings eveiy four and twenty 
liouis, exactly sixpense more than I earn: and you Avill un- 
derstand that the longer our journey ” 

Did Fix pay any attention to Passepartout’s trouble 
about the gas? It is not probable. He was not listening, but 
was cogitating a project. Passepartout and he had now 
reached the shop, where Fix left his companion to make bis 
purchases, after recommending him not to miss the steamer, 
and burned back to tlie consulate. Now that he was fullj’ 
conxinced, Fix had quite recovci'cd his equanimity. 

“Consul,” said he, “I have no longer any doubt. I have 
spotted my man. He passes liimsclf off as an odd stick who is 
going round the world in eighty days.” 

“Then he’s a sharp fellow,*’ returned the consul, “and 
counts on returning to London after putting the police of 
tlic two countries off his track.’’ 

“WVll sec about that,’’ replied Fix. 

“But arc you not mistaken?’’ 

“I am not mistaken.’’ 

“tVhy was this robber so anxious to prove, by the visa, 
that he had passed through Suez?’’ 

“Win-? I have no idea : but listen to me.” 

He reported in a few words the most important parts of 
his convci-sation with Passepartout. 

“In short,” said tlie consul, “appearances are wholly 
against this man. And what are you going to do.?”’ 

“Send a despatch to London for a warrant of arrest to 
he despatched instantly to Bombay, take passage on board 
Ibc MongoVm, follow my rogue to India, and there, on Eng- 
li'h ground, arrest liim politely, with my warrant in my 
band, and my band on bis shoulder.” 

Having uttered these words with a cool, careless air, tlie 
detective took leave of the consul, and repaired to the tele- 
graph office, whence he sent the despatch wliich we have seen 
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to the London police office. A quai-ter of an hour later found 
Fix, with a small bag in his hand, proceeding on board the 
Mongolia ; and, ere manj’ moments longer, the noble steamer 
rode out at full steam upon the waters of the Red Sea. 


CHAPTER IX 

IK WHICH THE RED SEA AKD THE IKDIAK OCEAK PROITC 
PROPITIOUS TO THE DESIGN'S OP PHIEEAS POGG 

TT HE distance between Suez and Aden is precisely tliii'teen 
hundred and ten miles, and the regulations of the company 
allow the steamers one hundred and thirty-eight hours in 
which to trai'erse it. The Mongolia, thanks to the vigorous 
exertions of the engineer, seemed likely, so rapid was her 
speed, to reach her destination considerably within that time. 
The greater part of the passengers from Brindisi were bound 
for India — some for Bombay, others for Calcutta by way of 
Bombay, the nearest route thither, now that a railway crosses 
the Indian peninsula. Among the jiassengers was a number 
of officials and militar 3 " officei's of various grades, the latter 
being either attached to the regular British fox’ces or com- 
manding the Sepoj' troops, and receiving high salaries ever 
since the central government has assumed the powers of the 
East India Companj': for the sub-lieutenants get 2801., 
brigadiers, 2,400Z., and generals of dh*isions, 4,000Z. What 
with the military men, a number of rich I’oung Englishmen 
on their travels, and the hospitable efforts of the purser, the 
time passed quickly on the Mongolia. The best of fare was 
spread upon tlie cabin tables at breakfast, lunch, dinner, and 
the eight o’clock supper, and the ladies scrupulously changed 
their toilets twice a da\' ; and the hours were whirled awaj', 
when the sea was tranquil, with music, dancing, and games. 

But the Red Sea is full of caprice, and often boisterous, 
like most long and narrow gulfs. When the wind came from 
the African or Asian coast the Mongolia, with her long hull, 
rolled fearfully. Then the ladies speedily disappeared below ; 
the pi.anos were silent ; singing and dancing suddenly- ceased. 
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Yet the good ship ploughed straight, on, unretarded by 
wind or wave, towards the straits of Bab-el-^Iandeb. 
was Phileas Fogg doing all tliis time? It might be thought 
that, in his anxiety, he would be constantly watching the 
changes of the wind, the disorderly raging of the billows — 
every chance, in short, which might force the Mongolia to 
slacken her speed, and thus interrupt his journey. But, if 
he thought of these possibilities, he did not betray the fact 
bj' any outward sign. 

Always the same impassible member of the Reform Club, 
whom no incident could sui'prise, as unvarying as tlie ship's 
dironometei's, and seldom hadng the curiosity even to go 
upon the deck, he passed through tlie memorable scenes of 
the Red Sea with cold indifference : did not care to recognise 
the historic towns and villages which, along its borders, 
raised their ‘picturosque outlines against the sky; and be- 
trayed no fear of the dangers of the Arabic Gulf, which the 
old historians always spoke of with horror, and ujion which 
the ancient navdgators never ventured ndthout propitiating 
the gods by ample sacrifices. How did tliis eccentric per- 
sonage pass his time on the Mongolia? He made his four 
hearty meals every day, regardless of the most persistent 
rolling and pitching on the paii. of the steamer; and he 
played whist indefatigably, for he had found partners ns 
enthusiastic in the game as himself. A tax-collector, on the 
way to his post at Goa; the Rev. Dccimus Smith, returning 
to his parish at Bombay; and a brigadier-general of the 
English army, who was about to rejoin his brigade at 
Benares, made up the party, and, with ilr. Fogg, played 
whist by the hour together in absorbing silence. 

As for Passepartout, he, too, had escaped sea-sickness, 
and took his meals conscientiously in the forward cabin. 
He rather enjoyed tlie voyage, for he was well fed and well 
lodged, took: a great interest in the scenes through which 
they were passing, and consoled himself with the delusion 
that his masters wliira would end at Bombay. He was 
pleased, on the day after leaving Suez, to find on declc the 
obliging person with whom he had walked and chatted on 
the quays. 
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“■If I am not mistaken,” said ho, approaching this person,' 
-vvitla liis most amiable smile, “you are the gentleman who so 
kindly volunteered to guide me at Suez?” 

“Ah! I quite recognise you. You are the servant of the 
strange Englishman 

“Just so, monsieur 

“Fix.” 

“Monsieur Fix,” resumed Passepartout, “I’m charmed to 
find 3'ou on board. Where are you bound?’’ 

“Like jmu, to Bomba3*.” 

“That’s capital! Have yon made this trip before?” 

“Several times. I am one of the agents of the Peninsular 
Compan3^” 

“Then 3'ou know India?” 

“Wh}’' — ^yes,” i-eplied Fix, who spoke cautiously. 

“A curious place, this India?” 

“Oh, veiy curious. Mosques, minarets, temples, faldrs, 
pagodas, tigers, snakes, elephants! I hope 3mu will have 
anqile time to see the sights.” 

“I hope so. Monsieur Fix. You see, a man of sound sense 
ought not to spend his life jumping from a steamer upon a 
railway train, and from a railwa3' train upon a steamer 
again, pretending to make the tour of the woidd in eighty 
days ! No ; all these g3Tnnastics, 3mu may be sure, will cease 
at Bomba3'.” 

“And INIr. Fogg is getting on well?” asked Fix, in the 
most natural tone in the world. 

“Quite well, and I too. I eat like a famished ogre ; it’s the 
sea air.” 

“But I never see your master on deck.’’ 

“Never; he hasn’t the least curiosit3'.” 

“Do you know, jMx*. Passepartout, that tliis pretended 
tour in eighty da3^s may conceal some secret errand — ^per- 
haps a diplomatic mission?” 

“Faith, Monsieur Fix, I assum 5mu I know notliing about 
it, nor would I give half a cw^to to find out.” 

After this meeting, Passepartout and Fix got into the 
habit of chatting together, the latter making it a point to 
gain the worth3' man’s confidence. He frequently offered 
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new.” At six p.m. the Mongolia slowly moved out of tlv 
roadstead, and was soon once more on the Indian Ocean. Sin 
had a hundred and sixty-eight hours in wliich to read 
Bombay, and the sea was favoui-able, the mnd being in tin 
north-west, and all sails aiding the engine. The stearaa 
roiled but little, the ladies, in fresh toilets, reappeared oi 
deck, and the singing and dancing were resumed. The trii 
was being accomplished most successfully, and Passepartou 
was enchanted with the congenial companion wluch chanc( 
had secured him in the person of the delightful Fix. Or 
Sunday, October 20th, towards noon, they came in sight oj 
the Indian coast; two hours later the pilot came on board 
A range of hills lay against the sky in the horizon, and soor 
the rows of palms which adorn Bombay came distinctly into 
view. The steamer entered the road formed by the islands in 
the bay, and at half-past four she hauled up at the quays 
of Bombay. 

Pliileas Fogg was in the act of finishing the thirty-third 
rubber of the voyage, and his partner and himself ha^ungj 
bj' a bold stroke, captured all thirteen of the tricks, con- 
cluded this fine campaign with a brilliant victory. 

The Mongolia was due at Bombay on the 22nd; she ar- 
rived on the 20th. Tins was a gain to Phileas Fogg of two 
days since his departure from London, and he calmly en- 
tered the fact in the itinerary, in the column of gains. 


CHAPTER X 

IN WHICH PASSEPARTOUT IS ONLY TOO GLAD TO GET OPF 
WITH THE LOSS OF HIS SHOES 

E'^'Erybodt knows that the great reversed tidangle of land, 
with its base in the north and its apex in the south, wliich 
is called India, embraces fourteen hundred thousand square 
miles, upon wliich is spread miequally a population of one 
hundred and eight}' millions of souls. The British Crown 
exercises a real and despotic dominion over the larger por- 
tion of this vast countrj', and has a governor-general sta- 
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The passengers of the Mongolia went ashore at half-past 
four p.m. ; at exactly eight the train would start for Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. Fogg, after bidding good-bye to his wliist partners, 
left the steamer, gave his servant several errands to do, 
urged it upon him to be at the station promptl}' at eiglit, 
and, with his regular step, which beat to the second, like an 
astronomical clock, directed his steps to the passport office. 
As for the wonders of Bombaj" — ^its famous city hall, its 
splendid library, its forts and docks, its bazaars, mosques, 
synagogues, its Ai'inenian churches, and the noble pagoda 
on Malabar HiU, with its two polygonal towers — he cared 
not a straw to see them. He would not deign to examine 
even the masterpieces of Elcphanta, or tlie mysterious 
hypogea, concealed south-east from the docks, or those fine 
remains of Buddhist architecture, the Kanherian gi-ottoes 
of the island of Salcette. 

Having transacted his business at the passport office, 
Phileas Fogg repaired quietly to the railway station, where 
he ordered dinner. Among the dishes served up to him, the 
landlord especially recommended a certain giblet of “native 
rabbit,” on which he prided himself. 

Mr. Fogg accordingly tasted the dish, but, despite its 
spiced sauce, found it far from palatable. He rang for the 
landloi'd, and, on his appearance, said, fixing his clear eyes 
upon liim, “Is this rabbit, sir.?” 

“Yes, mj' lord,” the I’ogue boldly replied, “rabbit from 
the jungles.” 

“And this rabbit did not mew when he was killed.?” 

“iMew, my lord! What, a rabbit mew! I swear to 
you ” 

“Be so good, landlord, as not to swear, but remember this ; 
cats were formerly considered, in India, as sacred animals. 
That was a good time.” 

“For the cats, my lord.?” 

“Perhaps for the travellers as well !” 

After which INIr. Fogg quietly continued his dinner. Fix 
had gone on shore shortly after IMr. Fogg, and his first 
destination was the hendquartera of the Bombay police. He 
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tliese curious cei'euionies with staring eyes and gaping 
mouth, and that his countenance was that of the greenest 

booby imaginable. . 

Unhappily for his master, as weU as himself, his curiosity 

drew him unconsciously farther off than he intended to go. 
At last, having seen the Parsee carnival wind away in the 
distance, he was turning his steps towards the station, i^en 
he happened to espy the splendid pagoda on Blalabar Hill, 
and was seized with an irresistible desire to see its interior. 
He was quite ignorant that it is forbidden to Clmstians to 
enter certain Indian temples, and that even the fadhful must 
not go in without first leaving their shoes outside the door. 
It may be said here that the wise policy of the British Gov- 
ernment severely punishes a disregard of the practices of the 

native religions. , . , . , 4 . • ri.^ 

Passepartout, however, thinking no harm, went in lik 

a simple tourist, and was soon lost in admimtion of the 

splendid Brahmin ornamentation which everyvheie ™et 1 s 

eves when of a sudden he found himself sprawling on the 
sacred flagging. He looked up to behold three enraged 
priests, whTforthwith fell upon liim, tore off his ste, .^d 
began to beat him with loud, savage exclamations. The agile 
Fmichman was soon upon his feet again, and lost no tune in 
k-nockino- down two of his long-gowned adversaries with his 
fists and a vigorous application of his toes; then, 
out of the pagoda as fast as his legs could carry him, he 
soon escaped the tliird priest by mingling vnth the crowd in 

five minutes before eight. Passepartout liatless, shoe- 
less, and having in the squabble lost his package of shii s 

and shoes rushed breathlessly into the station. ^ 

Fix, who had followed Ur. Fogg to the station, and saw 
that he was really going to leave Bombay, was there, upon 
the platform. He had resolved to follow the supposed rob- 
ber to Calcutta, and farther, if necessary. Passepaitout did 
not observe the detective, who stood in an obscure corner; 
but Fix heard him relate his adventures in a few words to 

that this will not happen again.” said Phileas 
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Fogg coldly, ns he got into the train. Poor rassei)nrtonl, 
quite crestfallen, followed his master without a word. Fix 
was on the point of entering another carriage, when an idea 
struck him wliich induced him to alter his plan. 

“No. Fll stay," muttered ho. “An offence has been com- 
mitted on Indian soil. I’ve got my man.” 

Just then the locomotive gave a sharj') screech, and the 
train passed out into the darkness of the night. 


CHAPTER XI 

TX WHICH rHILE.VS YOC.G SECVllES A CtmiOHS AIE-VKS OF 

coxveyaxce at a F.\nt:i.ors frice 

The train had started punctually. Among the passengers 
were a number of officers, Govennnent officials, and opium 
and indigo merchants, whose business called them to the 
eastern coast. Passepartout rode in the same carriage with 
liis master, and a third passenger occupied a seat opposite 
to them. This was Sir Francis Cromarty, one of Mr. Fogg’s 
whist partners on the Mongolia, now on his way to join liis 
corps at Benares. Sir Francis was a tall, fair mam of fifty, 
who had greatlj- distinguished himself in the last Sepoy 
revolt. He made India his home, only jiaying brief visits to 
England at rare intciwals: and was almost as familiar as a 
native with the customs, history, and character of India 
and its people. But Philcas Fogg, who was not travelling, 
but only describing a circumference, tooh no pains to in- 
quire into these subjects ; he was a solid body, traversing an 
orbit around tlie terrestrial globe, according to the laws of 
rational mechanics. He w'as at this moment calculating in his 
mind the number of hours spent since his departure from 
London, and, had it been in his nature to make a useless 
demonstration, would have rubbed his hands for satisfaction. 
Sir Francis Cromarty had observed the oddity of his travel- 
ling companion — although the only opportunity he had for 
studying him had been while he was dealing the cards, and 
bebvecn two rubbers — and questioned himself whether a hu- 
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“■^ery well Sir Francis,'* replied 3Ir. Fogg; “if lie had 
been cauglit he ivould have been coiidenincd and punished, 
and then aonld ha\e quietly returned to Europe. I don't 
see how this affair could lia\e delayed his ninsteiv’ 

Tiie coin ci-sation fell again. During the night the train 
left the mountains behind, and passed Xassik, and the next 
day proceeded over the flat, well-cultivated country of the 
Khandeish. with its straggling villages, above which'rose the 
minarets of the pagodas. Tliis fertile territory is watered by 
nuinei'ous small river-s and limpid streams, raostlv tribu- 
taries of the Godavery. 

Pns-epartout, on waking and looking out, could not 
realise that he was actualh* crossing India in a railway train. 
The locomotive, guided by an English engineer and fed 
with English coal, threw out its smoke upon cotton, coffee, 
nutmeg, clove, and pcjjper plantations, while the steam 
cui’Ied in spirals around groups of palm-trees, in the midst 
of which v’cre seen piclui’escpie bungalows, vilmris (sort 
of abandoned monasteries), and marvellous temples cii- 
riched by the exiiaustless oniamentation of Indian arcliitcc- 
ture. Then the}' came upon vast tracts extending to tlie 
horizon, witli jungles inhabited by snakes and tigers, which 
fled at the noise of the train ; succeeded by forests penetrated 
bv the railway, and still haunted by elephants which, vitli 
pensive eyes, gazed at the train as it passed. The travellers 
crossed, beyond Dlillignum, the fatal country so oHcn 
stained with blood liy tiie sectaries of the goddess Kali. Xot 
far off roce Ellora, m'th its graceful pagodas, and the fa- 
mous Aurungabad. capital of the ferocious Aureng-Zcb, 
now the cliicf towm of one of the detached provinces of the 
kingdom of the Xizam. It was thereabouts tliat Feringhea. 
tlic^Thuggee cliief. king of the stranglers, held his sway. 
These ruffians, united by a secret bond, .strangled victims of 
everv age in honour of the goddess Death, without evei 
shedding blood : there was a period when this part of the 
country could scarcely be travelled over irithout corpses 
beiii"- found in every direction. The English Government 
lias succeeded in greatly diminishing these murders, thougli 
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tlie Thuggees still exist, and pursue the exercise of tlieir 
horrible rites. 

At half-past riv’elve the train stopped at Burhampoor 
where Passepartout was able to purchase some Indian slip- 
pers, omamented with false pearls, in which, with evident 
vanity, he proceeded to encase his feet. The travellers made 
a hasty breakfast and started off for Assurghur, after 
skirting for a little the banks of the small river Tapty, which 
empties into the Gulf of Cambray, near Surat. 

Passepartout was now plunged into absorbing reverie. 
Up to his arrival at Bombay, he had entertained hopes that 
their journey would end there; but, now that they were 
plainly whirling across India at full speed, a sudden change 
had come over the spirit of his dreams. His old vagabond 
nature returned to him; the fantastic ideas of his youth 
once more took possession of him. He came to regard his 
master’s project as intended in good earnest, believed in the 
reality of the bet, and therefore in the tour of the world and 
the necessity of making it without fail within the designated 
period. Already he began to ivorry about possible delays, 
and accidents wliicli might happen on the way. He recog- 
nised liimself as being personally interested in the wager, 
and trembled at the thought that he might have been the 
means of losing it by his unpardonable folly of the night 
before. Being much less cool-headed than ]\Ir. Fogg, he was 
much more restless, counting and recounting the days passed 
over, uttering maledictions when the train stopped, and 
accusing it of sluggishness, and mentally blaming IMr. Fogg 
for not having bribed the engineer. The worthy fellow was 
ignorant that, wliile it was possible by such means to hasten 
the rate of a steamer, it could not be done on the railway. 

The train entered the defiles of the Sutpour INIountains, 
which separate the Ediandelsh from Bundelcund, towards 
evening. The next day Sir Francis Cromarty asked Passe- 
pariout what time it was ; to which, on consulting his watch, 
he replied that it was three in the morning. This famous 
timepiece, always regulated on the Greenwich meridian, 
which was now some seventy-seven degrees westsvard, was at 
least four hours slow. Sir Francis corrected Passepartout’s 
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time. i\ hereupon the latter made the same remark that he 
had done to Fix; and upon the general insisting that the 
watch sliould be regulated in each new meridian, since he was 
constantly going eastward, that is in the face of the sun, 
and therefore the days were shorter by four minutes for each 
degree gone o\er. Passepartout obstinately refused to alter 
his watch, which he kept at London time. It was an innocent 
delusion vhich could harm no one. 

The train stopped, at eight o’clock, in the midst of a glade 
some fifteen miles beyond Rothal, where there were several 
bungalows, and workmen's cabins. The conductor, passing 
along the carriages, shouted, “Passengers wiU get out here P’ 
Phileas Fogg looked at Sir Francis Cromarty for an ex- 
planation ; but the general could not tell what meant a halt 
in the midst of this forest of dates and acacias. 

Passepartout, not less surprised, rushed out and spcedilj* 
returned, crying; “^lonsicur, no more railway I” 

“Wliat do you mean ?’' asked Sir Francis. 

“I mean to say that the train isn’t going on.*’ 

The general at once stepped out, while Phileas Fogg 
calml}’ followed liim, and they proceeded together to the 
conductor. 

“tVhere are we?*’ asked Sir Francis. 

“At the hamlet of Bdiolby.” 

“Do we stop here?'’ 

“Certainly. The railway isn't finished."’ 

“tYhat! not finished?” 

“Xo. Thei-c's still a matter of fifty miles to be laid from 
here to Allahabad, where the line begins again.” 

“But the papers announced the opening of the railway 
throughout.’* 

“tYhat would j'ou have, officer? The papers were mis- 
taken.*’ 

“Yet you sell tickets from Bombay to Calcutta,” retorted 
Sir Francis, who was growing warm. 

“No doubt,” replied the conductor; “but the jjassengers 
know that they must provide means of transportation for 
themselves from Ivholby to Allahabad.** 

Sir Francis was furious. Passepartout would willingly 
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ahoitxb the woheb ih eightt hays 
Irnvo knocked the conductor down, and did not dare to look 

“* .«r ’Francis,” said Jlr. Fogs quietly, “we "«■ 
pleat lor„ho„t for so.ne means of conveyance to Allaha- 

Mr Fogg, this is a delay greatly to your disadvantage.” 

“Ko,Sii Francis; it was foreseen.” __ 

av'ti j"kncw lVIo“.ne ohstaele or other would 
^ot at alls u VrifliiiKT tliercforc. is lost. 

sooner or later arise on niyiou , Gained, to sacrifice. 

I have two days, Kolig at noon, on the 

tot^^S Tslie Snd,^ and we shall reach Calcutta m 

There was nothing to 

It was huttoo true that the 

at this point. The papeis ^^e premature in 

hav. a iay of joo as . an^ W l>-n The 

their announcement of tn i interrup- 

greater part of began to engage such 

tion, and, leaving the tia ’ .•^^^lo^r.^vhceled palkig- 
vehicles as the village could p ^.g that looked like 

haris, waggons drawn by ‘ nies, and what not. 

perambulating pagodas, ^ ’ Z j^fter searching the 

IMr. Fogg and Sir Fi;ancis Ci:omaxt3 , alter 

^'illage from end to end, came back without 

go afoot,” said Phileas Fogg. ^ 

Passepartout, who v^^^^^^^tnificent, but too frail 

wry grimace, as he thought of hi looking about him, 

Indian shoes. Happilj' he too had e , - t think I 

.™d, after a momkfs hesitation, said, “Monsicm, 

have found a means of conveyance. 

‘h\n elephant I An elephant that belongs to an Indian who 
lives but a hundred steps from here. „ 

“Let’s go and see the elephant,” rephe r- oggt 
They soon reached a small hut, neai w uc i, enc ose 
within some high palings, was the animal in question. An 
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Indian came out of tlie hut, and, at their Tcquest, conducted 
them vithiii the enclosure. The elephant, -which its owner 
liatl reared, not for a beast of burden, but for wai'like pur- 
poses. was half domesticated. The Indian had begun already, 
by often irritating him, and feeding him every three months 
on sugar and butter, to impart to him a ferocity not in his 
nature, this method being often employed by those who train 
the Indian elephants for battle. Happily, however, for I^Ir. 
Fogg, the animal’s instruction in this direction had not gone 
far. and the elephant still preserved his natural gentleness. 
Kiouni — this was the name of the beast — could doubtless 
travel rapidly for a long time, and, in default of any other 
means of conveyance, ?ilr. Fogg resolved to hire him- But 
elephants arc far from cheap in India, where the^' are be- 
coming scarce, the males, which alone are suitable for circus 
shovs. arc much sought, especially ns hut few of them are 
domesticated. When therefore !Mr. Fogg proposed to the 
Indian to hire Kiouni, he refused point-blank. ^Ir. Fogg 
persisted. olToring the excessive sum of ten pounds an hour 
for the loan of the beast to Allahabad. Refused. Twenty 
pounds? Refused also. Forty pounds? Still refused. Passe- 
]).artout jutnjied at each advance; but the Indian declined 
to be tenii)lcd. Yet Ibc otTcv was an alluring one, for. sup- 
po-.ing it took the elephant fifteen liours to reacli Allahabad, 
his owner would receive no less than six hundred pounds 
sterling. 

Philf.",', Fogg, without getting in the least ilunfcd, then 
proposed to purchase the animal outright, and at fir.sl 
oiTered a thousand pounds for him. The Indian, perhaps 
th.inking he was going to make a great bargain, still refused. 

Sir Francis (Iromavty took IMr. Fogg aside, and begged 
him t,i reflect before he went any further; to uhich that 
gnttUinan replied that he was not in the habit of acting 
rasldy, tlial a bet of twenty thousand pounds %vas at stake, 
that tlte elephant was ab-olutely necessary to him, and that 
be aouhl secure him if be bad to pay twenty times bis \abie. 
Retunung to the Indian, whose smal!, sbnrji eyes, glistening 
uit'i! avr,ri«. betrayed that -with him it svas only a question 
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of )iow "mil a price he could obtain. IMr. Fogg offered first 
hM'lve hundred, then fifteen hundred, eighteen hundred, two 
thousand pounds. Passepartout, usually so rubicund, was 

fairlv white witli .susjjensC. . , , 

, At two thousand pounds the Indian yielded. _ 

**What a price, good heavens!'^ cried 1 asscpaitout, for 

Jill Glcplin,iit 

It only reintiincd now to find a guide, which was compara- 
tive! v easy. A young Parsce, with an intelligent face, offered 
his sW-vices, winch Mr. Fogg .accepted, proinising so gener- 
ous a reward as to materially stimulate lus zeal. The ele- 
phant was led out and equipped. The Parsee who was an 
.accomplished elephant driver, covered Ins back with a sort 
of saddle-cloth, and attached to each of his flanks some 

curiously uncomfortable bowdnbs. , , ■ , • i 

Philcas Fogg paid the Indian with some banknotes which 
he extracted from the famous carpet-bag, a proccedmg that 
seemed to deprive poor Passepartout of lus vitals Then he 
offered to carry Sir Francis to Allahabad, wliicli the 
dicr nratofullv accepted, as one traveller the more would not 
he likely to fatigue the gigantic beast. Pro visions were pur- 
chased *at Kholby, and, while Sir Francis and Mr. Fogg took 
the howdahs on either side, Passepartout got astride the 
saddle-cloth between them. The Parsee perched himself on 
the elephant's neck, and at nine o’clock they set out from 
the village, the animal marching off through the dense forest 
of palms by the shortest cut. 


CHAPTER XII 

IX WHICH PHIDDAS TOGG AXD HIS COJIFAXIOXS TEXTURE 
ACROSS THE IXDIAX EORESTS, AXD WHAT ENSUED 

Ix ORDER to sliortcn the .iourney, the guide passed to the 
. left of the line where the railway was still in process of being 
built. This line, owing to the capricious turnings of the 
Vindhia Mountains, did not pursue .a straight course. The 
Parsee, who was quite famibar with the roads and paths in 
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the district, declared that they ■would gain twenty miles by 
striking dirceth’ through the forest. 

PhiJeas Fogg and Sir Francis Cromarty, plunged to the 
neck in the peculiar howdahs pro’vdded for them, were hor- 
ribly jostled b}'- the swift trotting of the elephant, spurred 
on as he was by the skilful Parsee: but they endured the 
discomfort with true British phlegm, talking little, and 
scarcely able to catch a glimpse of each other. As for Passe- 
y)artout. ho was mounted on the beast’s back, and received 
the direct force of each concussion as he trod along, he was 
very careful, in accordance with his master’s advice, to keep 
his tongue from between his teeth, as it would otherwise have 
been bitten off short. The worthy fellow bounced from the 
elephant's neck to lus rump, and vaulted like a clown on a 
spring-board ; yet he laughed in the midst of his bouncing, 
and from time to time took a piece of sugar out of his 
pocket, and inserted it in Kiouni’s trunk, who received it 
without in the least slackening his regular trot. 

After two hours the guide stopped the elephant, and gave 
him an hour for rest, during which Kiouni, after quenching 
his thirst at a neighbouring spring, set to devouring the , 
branches and shrubs round about him. Neither Sir Francis 
nor ^Ir. Fogg regretted the delay, and both descended ivith 
a feeling of relief. “’iYhy, he’s made of iron!” cNclaimcd 
the general, gazing admiringly on Kiouni. 

‘“Of forged iron,” rejdiod Passepartout, ns he set about 
preparing a hasty breakf.ast. 

At noon the Parsec gave the signal of departure. The 
country soon ])vesenlcd a very savage aspect. Copses of dates 
and dwarf-palms succeeded the dense foi'csts: then vast, dry 
]dain=, dotted with scanty shrubs, and sown with great 
blocks of syenite. All this portion of Bunddeund, which is 
little frequented by travellers, is inhabited by a fanatical 
yiopulation, Imrdcncd in tbc most horrible practices of the 
Hindoo faith. Tlic Fmglish have not been able to secure 
com]i!cle dominion o\er this territory, wbicb is subjected 
to the influence of rajahs, vhom it is almost impossible to ' 
reach in their innccesviblc mountain fastnesses. Tlie travd- 
ler-j several times saw bands of ferocious Indians, vlio, when 
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since the beginning of the tour. Kiouni, resuming his rapid 
gait, soon descended the lower spurs of the Yindhias. and 
towards noon they passed by the village of Kallenger, on the 
Cani, one of the branches of the Ganges. The guide avoided 
inhabited yilaces, thinking it safer to keep the open country, 
which lies along the first depressions of the basin of the great 
river. Allahabad was now only twelve miles to the north-east. 
They stopped under a clmnji of bananas, the fruit of which, 
as healtln' as bread and as succulent as ci'eam, was amply 
partaken of and appreciated. 

At two o'clock the guide entered a thick forest which ex- 
tended several miles: he preferred to travel imder cover of 
the woods. They had not as yet had any unpleasant en- 
counters. and the journey seemed on the point of being 
successfully accomplished, when the elephant, becoming 
restless, suddenly stopped. 

It was then four o’clock. 

‘•TYhat's the matter?” asked Sir Francis, putting out his 
head. 

“I don't know, officer.'’ replied the Parsee, listening at- 
tentively to a confused murmur which came through the 
thick branches. 

The murmur soon became more distinct: it now seemed 
like a distant concert of human voices accompanied by brass 
instruments. Passepartout was all eyes and ears. Sir. Fogg 
patiently waited without a word. The Parsee jmnped to the 
ground, fastened the elephant to a tree, and plunged into 
the tliickot. He soon retumed, saying: 

“A procession of Bi'ahmins is coming this way. VTe must 
prevent their seeing us, if possible.” 

The guide unloosed the elcx>hant and led him into a 
thicket, at the same time asking the treavehers not to stir. 
He hold liimscif ready to bestride the animal at a moment’s 
notice, should flight become necessaiw; but he ertdently 
thought that the procession of the faithful would pass T^dth- 
out perceirtng them amid the tliick foliage, in which tliey 
were wholly concealed. 

The discordant tones of the voices and instruments drew 
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1 • minfi-lcfl will the sound of 

oeAiver, and now ^ rpj 'fj^ad of tlie procession 

the tanibourmrs and cjmbals. i nvl nnrps aivav and 

Appcu ca liconth tl.. ocrc^ony 

the shA„K0 P ^r ,.X™ch^ First came 

were cns. y i” |,e„ds. and clothed in long 

he lines is, w. h in - -in cM- 

kce ™l es. J li'J ““/f U,wuhrioGs psalm, interrupted at 
dren ''''.-I “"S ", V' and cymbals: wldle be- 

regulnr intervals by ‘"e tan, 

“t-‘A“'.'"’.''Tnt'cd repents entnined with each other. Upon 
nhicli lepicse , Jjy four riclilv caparisoned zebus, 

t,l'g”'»nd lips Sd with betel. It, stood upright upon the 

rffng ^ 

'‘'ooS:peta;.’- .T’^ 

of love— that ugly old hag. Nc^el . 

The Parsce made a motion to heep si • ^ 

\ f olfl fahirs were capering and makmg 

Agroup of o d fahns 

ado round the s«"^ j,,,,;,. M„od issued drop by drop— 
covered with cu ceremonies, still 

stupid fanatics, wlio, Juggernant Some 

ftrow tlieinsehes unde. of Oriental apparel, 

Brahmins, clad m all t rji. a at every step, followed, 
and leading a woman S fEuro^ean. Her 

This woman " “ o„„, „y„,s, hands, and toes were 

head and and gems-wlth bracelets, earrings, 

loaded down witl j bordered with gold, and covered 

tlTlKit i“ k robe, betrayed the outline of her orm. 
The wulrds who followed the young woman presented a 

• i t '=’1^ . i,„,. armed as they were witli naked 

violent contrast to liei, aina-n to .r , y^ie+/yl= 

sabres hung at their waists, and long damascened pistols, 

and bearing a corpse on a palanquin. 11^^® 

old man, gorgeously arrayed in the habiliments of a rajah, 
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vrearing, as in life, a turban embroidered mtli pearls, a robs, 
of tissue of silk and gold, a scarf of ensbmere sewed ■sritli 
diamonds, and the magnificent weapons of a Hindoo pinnce. 
Next came the musicians and a rearguard of capering fa- 
ku's, whose cries sometimes drowned the noise of the instru- 
ments ; these closed the procession. 

Sir Francis watched the procession with a sad counte- 
nance. and. turning to the guide, said. “A suttee.*’ 

The Parsee nodded, and put his finger to his lips. The 
procession slowly wound under the trees, and soon its last 
ranks disappeared in the depths of the wood. The songs 
graduall}' died away; occasionalh' cries were heard in the 
distance, until at last all was silence again. 

Phileas Fogg had heard wliat Sir Francis said, and, as 
soon as the procession had disappeared, asked: “What is 
a suttee?” 

“A suttee,*’ returned the general, “is a human saci-ifice, 
hut a voluntary one. The woman you have just seen will he 
burned to-morrow at the dawn of day.*' 

“Oh, the scoundrels!"’ cried Passepaitout, who could not 
repress his indignation. 

“And the corpse?" asked Mr. Fogg. 

“Is that of the prince, her husband,” said the guide: “an 
independent rajah of Bunddeund.” 

“Is it possible,” resumed Phileas Fogg, his voice betray- 
ing not the least emotion, “that these barbarous customs 
still exist in India, and that the English have been unable 
to put a stop to them?*’ 

‘‘These sacrifices do not occur in the larger portion of 
India,” replied Sir Francis: ‘‘but we have no power over 
these savage territories, and especially here in Bundelcund. 
The whole district north of the Vindliias is the theatre of 
incessant murders and pillage.*’ 

“The poor wretch!” exclaimed Passepartout, “to he 
burned alive!*’ 

“Yes,*’ returned Sir Francis, “burned alive. And, if she 
were not, you cannot conceive what treatment she would 
be obliged to submit to from her Telati^es. They would 
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shave off her hair, feed her on a scanty allo^rance of rice, 
treat her with contempt; she '•would be looked upon as an 
unclean creature, and would die in some corner, like a scurvy 
dog. The prospect of so friglitful an existence di'ives these 
poor creatures to the sacrifice much more than love or 
religious fanaticism. Sometimes, however, the sacrifice is 
really voluntary, and it requires the active interference of 
the Government to prevent it. Several 3'ears ago, when I 
was living at Bombay, a 3mung widow asked permission of 
the governor to be burned along with her husband’s body; 
but, as 3mu may imagine, he refused. The woman left the 
toira, took refuge Avith an independent rajah, and there 
carried out her self-devoted purpose.” 

Wliile Sir Francis AA'as speaking, the guide shook his head 
several times, and now said: “The sacrifice Avhich will take 
place to-morrow at dawn is not a voluntar3’^ one.” 

“How do you know,?” 

“EA’erybody knows about tliis affair in Bundelcund.” 

“But the wretched creatui'c did not seem to be making 
an3* resistance,” observed Sir Francis. 

“That was because the3'^ had intoxicated her with fumes 
of hemp and opium.” 

“But Avhere are the3'’ taking her.?” 

“To the pagoda of Pillaji, two miles from here; she will 
pass the night there.” 

“And the sacrifice will take place 

“To-morroAV, at the first light of daAvn.” 

The guide noAv led the elephant out of the thicket, and 
leaped upon his neck, J ust at the moment that he was about 
to ui'ge Kiouni fonvard with a peculiar whistle, Mr. Fogg 
stopped him, and, turning to Sir Francis Cromarty, said, 
“Suppose we save this woman.” 

“Save the woman, Mr. Fogg!” 

“I have 3-et tAA'eh'e houz’s to spare; I can devote them to 
that.” 

“Why, 3'ou ai'c a man of heart!” 

“Sometimes,” replied Phileas Fogg, quietK’; ‘Srhen I 
have the time.” 
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CHAPTEE xm 

IN WHICH PASSEPAETOtTT HECEU'ES A NEW PROOF THAT 
FORTEKE FAVORS THE BRAVE 

T HE project was a bold one, full of difficulty, perhaps 
impracticable, hlr. Fogg was going to risk life, or at least 
liberty, and therefore the success of liis tour. But he did not 
hesitate, and he found hi Sir Francis Cromarty an en- 
thusiastic all}'. 

As for Passepartout, he was ready for anything that 
might be proposed. His master’s idea charmed him : he per- 
ceived a heart, a soul, under that icy exterior. He began to 
love Phileas Fogg. 

There remained the guide: what course would he adopt? 
Would he not take pai-t with the Indians? In default of his 
assistance, it was necessary to be assured of his neutrality. 
Sir Francis frankly put tlie question to him. 

“Officers,” replied the guide, “I am a Parsec, and this 
woman is a Parsec. Command me as you ndll.” 

“Excdlent!” said Mr. Fogg. 

“However,” resumed the guide, “it is certain, not only 
that we shall risk our lives, but horrible tortures, if we are 
taken.” 

“That is foreseen,” replied j\Ir. Fogg. “I think we must 
wait till night belore acting.” 

“I think so,” said the guide. 

The Avorthy Indian then gave some account of the victim, 
who, he said, was a celebrated beauty of the Parsee race, 
and the daughter of a w'ealthy Bombay merchant. She had 
received a thorouglily English education in that city, and, 
from her manners and intelligence, would be thought an 
European. Her name was Aouda. Left an orphan, she was 
married against her will to the old rajah of Bundelcund; 
and, knowing the fate that awaited her, she escaped, was 
retaken, and devoted by the rajah’s relatives, who had an 
interest in her death, to the sacrifice from Avhich it seemed 
she could not escape. 
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The Parsec’s narrative only confirmed Mr. IPogg and ins 
companions in their generous design. It was decided that 
the guide should direct the elephant towards the pagoda of 
Pillaji, which he accordingly approached as quickly as 
possible. The}’^ halted, half an hour afterwards, in a copse, 
some five liundred feet from the pagoda, where thej'^ were 
well concealed; hut thej'’ could hear the groans and cries 
of the fakirs distinctlj'. 

They then discussed the means of getting at the victim. 
The guide was familiar with the pagoda of Pillaji, in which, 
as he declared, the j'oung woman was imprisoned. Could 
they enter any of its doors w'hile the whole party of Indians 
Avas plunged in a drunken sleep, or was it safer to attempt 
to make a hole in the Avails? This could onl3’^ be determined 
at the moment and the place themselves ; but it aars certain 
that the abduction must be made that night, and not when, 
at break of da}’-, the A'ictim aa'rs led to her funeral pju’e. Then 
no human intervention could sai'e her. 

As soon as night fell, about sis o’clock, they decided to 
make a reconnaissance around the pagoda. The cries of the 
fakirs were just ceasing; the Indians Avere in the act of 
plunging themselves into the drunkenness caused by liquid 
opium mingled Avith hemp, and it might be possible to slip 
betAATcn them to the temple itself. 

The Parsee, leading the others, noiselessly crept through 
the wood, and in ten minutes they found themselA^es on the 
banks of a small stream, whence, by the h'ght of the rosin 
torches, they perceived a pyre of wood, on the top of which 
lay^ the embalmed body of the rajah, Avhich AA'as to be burned 
Avith his Avafe, The pagoda, whose minarets loomed aboA'e the 
trees in the deepening dusk, stood a hundred steps aAvay. 

“Come!” Avhispered the guide. 

He slipped more cautiously than ever through the brush, 
foUoAA^ed by his companions; the silence around was only 
broken by the Ioav murmuring of the AAand among the 
branches. 

Soon the Parsee stopped on the borders of the glade, 
AAhich Avas lit up by the torches. The ground AA'as covered 
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by groups ot the luclians. motionless in their drunken sleep: 
it seemed a battlefield strcwn with the dead. IMeu. women, 
and children lay together. 

In the background, among the trees, the pagoda of 
Pillaji loomed distinctly. iSIuch to the guide's disappoint- 
ment. the guards of the rajah, lighted by torches, Avei’e 
watching at tlie doors and marching to and fro with naked 
sabres ; probably the i>ricsts, too, were watching within. 

The Parsec, now convinced that it was impossible to force 
an entrance to the tcmjdc, advanced no farther, but led his 
companions back again. Philcas Fogg .and Sir Francis 
Cromarlv also saw that nothing could be attempted in that 
direction. They stopped, and engaged in a wliispered col- 
loquy. 

“It is only oiglit noa-,” said the brigadier, “and tliese 
guards may also go to sleep.” 

“It is not impossible,” returned the Parsec. 

They lay down at the foot of a tree, and waited. 

The lime .seemed long; the guide over and anon left them 
to take an observation on tlie edge of the wood, but the 
giinrds watched steadily by the glare of the torches, and a 
dim light crept Ihrougli the Avindows of the pagoda. 

Thoj- wailed till midnight: but no cliange took place 
among the guards, anti it beca»nc apparent that their yield- 
ing to sleep could not be counted on. The other plan must 
he cjtrriwl out ; an opening in the Avails of the pagoda must 
be made. It remained to ascertain Avhctbei' the priests were 
Avatching by the side of their victim ns nssuduously as werc 
the soldiers at the door. 

After n la>-t conMiltation, the guide announced that he 
Avas ready for the nlleinpt. and advanced, followed by' the 
others. Tiicy look a roundubnul Avay, so as to get at the 
pi'.goda on ilu; rear. Tliey re.ached tlic walls about half-past 
twelve. Avilhoul haA-ing met anyone; hero there w-as no 
guard, nor were there citlscr Avindows or doors. 

1 Sw mgljt was dark. The moon, tm the AA-ane, scarcely left 
IV.A' htAn.'ou, and aaas etn-errd Avitb licaA-y clouds; the height 
at" the Irtv- deepened the darkness. 
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It vfas not enough to reach the walls ; an opening in them 
must be accomplished, and to attain this purpose the part}’' 
only had their pocket-knives. Happily the temple walls were 
built of brick and wood, which could be penetrated ndth little 
difficulty ; after one bi-ick had been taken out, the rest would 
}ueld easily. 

They set noiselessly to work, and the Parsee on one side 
and Passepartout on the other began to loosen the bricks 
so as to make an aperture two feet node. They were getting 
on i-apidly, when suddenly a cry was heard in the interior 
of the temple, followed almost instantly by other cries reply- 
ing from the outside. Passepartout and the guide stopjied. 
Had they been heard? Was the alarm being given? Common 
prudence urged them to retire, and they did so, followed by 
Phileas Pogg and Sir Francis. They again liid themselves 
in the wood, and waited till the disturbance, whatever it 
might be, ceased, holding themselves ready to resume their 
attempt without delay. But, awkwardly enough, the guards 
now appeared at the rear of the temple, and there installed 
themselves, in readiness to prevent a surprise. 

It would be difficult to describe the disappointment of 
the party, thus interrupted in their work. The}’^ could not 
now reach the ^^ctim; how, then, could they save her? Sir 
Francis shook his fists. Passepartout was beside liimself, and 
the guide gnashed his teeth with rage. The tranquil Fogg 
•n'aited, without betraying any emotion. 

“We have nothing to do but to go aw’ay,” wiiispered Sir . 
Francis. 

“Nothing but to go away,” echoed the guide. 

“Stop,” said Fogg. “I am onl}" due at Allahabad to- 
morrow' before noon.” 

“But what can you hope to do?” asked Sir Francis. “In 
a few hours it will be daylight, and 

“The chance which now seems lost may present itself at 
the last moment.” 

Sir Francis would have liked to read Phileas Fogg’s eyes. 

What w'as this cool Enghsliraan thinking of? Was he 
planning to make a rush for the young w'oman at the very 
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moment of the sacrifice, and boldly snatch her from her 
executioners ? 

Tills would be utter folly, and it was hard to admit ihat 
Fogg ^\as such a fool. Sir Francis consented, however, to 
remain to the end of this terrible drama. The guide led them 
to the rear of the glade, where thej' wei'c able to observe the 
sleeping groups. 

I^Ieauwliile Passepartout, who had perched himself on the 
low er branches of a tree, was resoFung an idea which bad at 
first struck him like a flash, and which was now fii-mly lodged 
in his brain. 

He had commenced by saying to himself, “Wliat folly i” 
and then he repeated. “Why not, after all? It’s a chance — ■ 
pm’haps the only one; and with such sots!” Thinking thus, 
he slipped, with the suppleness of a serpent, to the .lowest 
branches, the ends of which bent almost to the ground. 

Tiie hours passed, and the lighter shades now announced 
the approach of day, though it was not yet light. This was 
the moment. Tlic slumbering multitude became animated, 
the tamiiourincs sounded, songs and cries arose; the hour 
of the sacrifice bad come. The doors of the pagoda swmng 
open, and a bright light escajied from its .interior, in tlie 
midst of which Mr. Fogg and Sir Francis espied the victim. 
Slie seemed, having shaken oil’ the .stupor of intoxication, to 
he .striving to c.scape from her executioner. Sir Francis’s 
heart throbbed; and, convulsively seizing IMr. Fogg*s hand, 
found in it an open knife. Just at this moment the crowd 
hegan to move. The young woman had again fallen into a 
stupor caused bj' the fumes of hemp, and passed among the 
fakirs, who escorted licr with their wild, religious cries. 

Phileas Fogg and his companions, mingling in, the rear 
ranks of ihc crowd, followed; and in two minutes they 
reached the banks of the stream, and stopped fifty paces 
from tlie pyre, upon which still lay tlie raj.ahks corpse. 
In the semi-obscurity they «aw the victim, quite sense- 
less, ..tretched out lie-ide her husi)and*s hcidy. Then a torch 
was hrmight, and the woml, heavily soaked with oil. instantly 
t<xd, {'ire. 
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At tills moment Sii’ Prancis and tlie guide seized Pliileas 
Fogg, ivlio, in an instant of mad generosity, ivas about to 
rush upon the pyre. But he liad quickly pushed them aside, 
when the whole scene suddenly changed. A cry of teiTor 
arose. The whole multiude prostrated themselves, terror- 
stricken, on the ground. 

The old rajah was not dead, then, since he rose of a 
sudden, like a spectre, took up his wife in his arras, and 
descended from the pyre in the midst of the clouds of smoke, 
which only heightened his ghostly appearance. 

Fakirs and soldiers and priests, seized with instant terror, 
la}' there, with their faces on the ground, not daring to lift 
their eyes and behold such a prodigy. 

The inanimate victim was borne along by the ^^gorous 
arms which supported hei', and which she did not seem in 
the least to burden. Mi% Fogg and Sir Francis stood erect, 
the Parsee bowed his head, and Passepartout was, no doubt, 
scarcely less stupefied. 

The resuscitated rajah approached Sh* Francis and !Mr. 
Fogg, and, in an abrupt tone, said, “Let us be off 

It was Passepartout liimself, who had slipped upon the 
pyre in the midst of the smoke and, profiting by tlie still 
overhanging darkness, had delivered the young woman from 
death! It was Passepartout who, playing his part with a 
happy audacity, had passed through tlie crowd amid the 
general terror. 

A moment after all four of the party had disappeared in 
the woods, and the elephant was bearing them away at a 
rapid pace. But the cries and noise, and a ball which whizzed 
tlu-ough Pliileas Fogg’s hat, apprised them that the trick 
had been discovered. 

The old rajah’s body, indeed, now appeared upon the 
burning pyre ; and the priests, recovered from their terror, 
perceived that an abduction had taken place. They hastened 
into the forest, followed by the soldiers, who fired a volley 
after the fugitii-es ; but the latter rapidly increa.scd the dis- 
tance between them, and ere long found themselves beyond 
the reach of the bullets and arrows. 
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CHAPTER XIY 

IK WHICH PHIEEAS FOGG DESCEXDS THE WHOLE LEXGTH OF 
THE BEAUTIFEL V.YLLEY OF THE GAXGES WITHOUT 
EVER THIXKIXG OF SEEIXG IT 

T HE rash exploit bad been accoinplisbcd ; and for an bour 
Passepartout laugbed gaily at his success. Sir Francis 
pressed the wortb 3 ' fellow’s band, and bis master said, “Well 
done !” wbicb, from bim. was high commendation ; to which 
Passepartout replied that all the credit of the affair be- 
longed to IMr. Fogg. As for bim, be bad only been struck 
with a “queer” idea ; and be laugbed to tliink that for a few 
moments be, Passepartout, the ex-gymnast, ex-sergeant fire- 
man, bad been the spouse of a charming woman, a venerable, 
embalmed rajah! As for the young Indian woman, she bad 
been unconscious tbrougbout oi wbat was passing, and now, 
wrapped up in a travelling-blanket, was reposing in one of 
the bowdalis. 

The elephant, thanks to the skilful guidance of the Par- 
see, was advancing rapidl}’ through tlie still darksome forest, 
and, an bour after leartng the pagoda, bad crossed a vast 
plain. Tber’ made a halt at seven o’clock, the j^oung woman 
being still in a state of complete prostration. The guide 
made her drink a little brandy and water, but the drowsiness 
wbicb stupefied her could not j-ct be shaken off. Sir Francis, 
who was familiar with the effects of the intoxication pro- 
duced b}’' the fumes of hemp, reassured bis companions on 
her account. But be was more disturbed at the prospect of 
her future fate. He told Pbileas Fogg that, should Aouda 
remain in India, she would inerttabh' fall again into the 
bands of her executioners. These fanatics were scattered 
tlu-ougbout the countrj’, and would, despite the English 
police, recover their victim at Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta. 
She would onlj' be safe by^ quitting India for ever. 

Pliileas Fogg rexilied that be would reflect upon the 
matter. 

The station at Allahabad was reached about ten o’clock, 
and, the interrupted line of railway' being resumed, would 
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enable tliem to reach Calcutta in less than iwent 3 ’^-four 
hours, Phileas Fogg would thus be able to arrive in time to 
tahe the steamer which left Calcutta the next day, October 
25th, at noon, for Hong Kong. 

The 3 ’oung ivoman was placed in one of the waiting-rooms 
of tlie station, wliilst Passepartout was chai'ged witli pur- 
chasing for her various articles of toilet, a dress, shavd, and 
some furs; for which his master gave him unlimited credit. 
Passepartout started off forthwith, and found himself in 
the streets of Allahabad, that is, tlie City of God, one of the 
most venerated in India, being built at the junction of the 
two sacred rivers, Ganges and Jumna, the waters of which 
attract pilgidms from eveiw part of the peninsula. The 
Ganges, according to the lengends of the Ramajmna, rises 
in heaven, vdience, onang to Brahma’s agency, it descends 
to the earth. 

Passepartout made it a point, as he made his purchases, 
to take a good look at the city. It was formerly defended 
by a noble fort, which has since become a state prison; its 
commerce has dwindled away, and Passepartout in vain 
looked about him for such a bazaar as he used to frequent 
in Regent Street. At last he came upon an elderly, crusty 
Jew, who sold second-hand ai’ticles, and from whom he 
purchased a dress of Scotch stuff, a large mantle, and a fine 
otter-skin pelisse, for which he did not hesitate to paj"^ 
seventy-five pounds. He then returned triumjiliantly to the 
station. 

The influence to which the priests of Pillaji had subjected 
Aouda began graduallj" to jdeld, and she became more lier- 
self, so that her fine eyes resumed all their soft Indian ex- 
pression. 

Wlien the poet-ldng, Ucaf Uddaul, celebrates the charms 
of the queen of Ahmehnagara, he speaks thus : 

“Her sliining tresses, divided in two paits, encircle tlie 
harmonious contour of her white and delicate cheeks, bril- 
liant in their glow and freshness. Her ebony brows have the 
form and charm of the bow of Kama, the god of love, and 
beneath her long silken lashes the purest reflections and a 
celestial light swim, as in the sacred lakes of Himala 3 ’'a, in 
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tlie black pupils of ber great clear eyes. Her teelb, fine, 
equal, and wlutc, glitter between her smiling lips like deiv- 
drops in a passion-flower’s balf-cnvelopcd breast. Her deli- 
cately formed ears, ber vermilion hands, her little feet, 
cur\ed and tender as the lotus-bud, glitter with the bx'U- 
liancy of the loveliest pearls of Ceylon, the most dazzling 
diamonds of Golconda. Her narrow and supple waist, which 
a hand may clasp around, sets forth the outline of her > 
rounded figure and the beauty of her bosom, whci’e youth 
in its flower displa3’s the wealth of its treasures; and be- 
neath the silken folds of her tunic she seems to have been 
modelled in pure silvei- bj' the godlike hand of Vicvarcanna, 
the Immortal sculptor.” 

It is enough to say, without applying tliis poetical rhap- 
sodj’ to Aouda, that she was a charming woman, in all the 
European acceptation of the phrase. She spoke English 
uith great purity, and the guide had not exaggerated in 
saying that the young Parsee had been transformed by her 
bringing up. 

The train ivas about to start from Allahabad, and Mr. 
Fogg proceeded to pay the guide the price agreed upon for 
his service, and not a farthing more; which astonished 
Passepartout, Mho remembered ^ that his master mved to 
the guide’s devotion. He had, indeed, risked his life in the 
adventure at Pillaji, and, if he should be caught aftcr- 
M'ards by the Indians, he Mould M-ith difficulty escape their 
vengeance. Kiouni, also, must be disposed of. What should 
be done M'ith the elcixhant, M-hich had been so dearly pur- 
chased? Phileas Fogg had already^ determined tliis question. 

“Parsee,” said he to the guide, “you have been sen'iceable 
and devoted. I have paid for your sendee, but not for ymur 
devotion. Would you like to have tliis elephant? He is 
yours.” 

The guide’s eyes gbstened. 

“Your honour is giving me a fortune!” cried he. 

“Take him, guide,” returned Sir. Fogg, “and I shall still 
be your debtor.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Passepartout. “Take him, friend. 
Kiouni is a brave and faithful beast.” And, going up to the 
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elephant, he gave him several lumps of sugar, saying, “Here, 
Kiouni, here, here.” 

The elephant grunted out his satisfaction, and, clasping 
Passepartout around the waist inth his trunk, lifted him 
as high as his head. Passepartout, not in the least alarmed, 
caressed the animal, which replaced him gently on the 
ground. 

Soon after, Phileas Fogg, Sir Francis Cromarty, and 
, Passepartout, installed in a carriage irith Aouda, who had 
the best seat, were wliirling at full speed towards Benares. 
It was a run of eighty miles, and was accomplished in two 
hours. During the journey, the young woman fully recov- 
ered her senses. What was her astonishment to find herself 
in this carriage, on tlie railway, dressed in European habili- 
ments, and with travellers who were quite strangers to her ! 
Her companions first set about fully reviving her with a 
little liquor, and then Sir Francis narrated to her what had 
passed, dwelling upon the courage with wliich Phileas Fogg 
had not hesitated to risk his life to save her, and recounting 
the happy sequel of the venture, the result of Passepartout’s 
rash idea. Mr. Fogg said nothing; while Passepartout, 
abashed, kept repeating that “it wasn’t woi’th telling.” 

Aouda pathetically thanked her deliverers, rather vlth 
tears than words; her fine eyes interpreted her gratitude 
better than her lips. Then, as her thoughts sti-ayed back to 
the scene of the sacrifice, and recalled the dangers which 
still menaced her, she shuddei-ed with terror. 

Phileas Fogg undei’stood what was passing in Aouda’s 
mind, and offered, in order to reassure her, to escort her to 
Hong ICoug, where she might remain safely until the affair 
was hushed up — an offer which she eageily and gratefully 
accepted. She liad, it seems, a Parsee relation, who was one 
of the principal merchants of Hong Kong, which is wholly 
an English city, though on an island on the Chinese coa.st. 

At half-past twelve the train stopped at Benares. The 
Brahmin legends assert that this city is built on the site of 
the ancient Casi, which, like IMahomet’s tomb, was once 
suspended between heaven and earth; though the Benares 
of to-day, which the Orientalists call the Athens of India, 
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IVIonglur, a more than European town, for it is as Englisli 
as ^ranchester or Birmingliam, -vritli its ii’on foundries, edge- 
tool factoi'ies, and high cJiiinneys jmffing clouds of black 
smoke heavenward. 

Night came on ; the train passed on at full speed, in the 
midst of the roaring of the tigers, bears, and ivolves which 
fled before the locomotive; and the marvels of Bengal, Gol- 
conda, niincd Gour, hlurshedabad, the ancient capital, 
Burdwan, Hugly, and the Ih-ench town of Ciiandernagor, 
where Passepartout would have been proud to see his coun- 
tr3’'s flag flying, were hidden from their view in the darkness. 

Calcutta was reached at seven in the morning, and the 
packet left for Hong Kong at noon ; so that Philoas Pogg 
had five hours before him. 

According to his journal, he was due at Calcutta on tlie 
25th of October, and that was the exact date of his actual 
an'ival. He was therefore neither behind-haud nor ahead of 
time. The two days gained between London and Bombay liad 
been lost, as has been seen, in the journey across India. But 
it is not to be supposed that Philcas Pogg regretted them. 


CHATTER AT' 

IN WHICir THE BAG OE BANKNOTES DISGORGES SOME 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS SIORE 

The train entered the station, and Passexiartout. jumping 
out first, was followed by Mr. Fogg, who assisted his fair 
cora}ianion to descend. Phileas Fogg intended to proceed at 
once to the Hong Kong steamer, in order to get Aouda com- 
fortablx'^ settled ior the voyage. He uas unwilling to leave 
her while they were still on dangerous ground. 

Just as he was leaving the -station a policeman came up 
to him, and said, ‘‘jMr. Phileas Pogg.^*’ 

“I am lie.” 

“Is this man your ser^^ant?” added the policeman, point- 
ing to Passepartout. 

“Yes.” 
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“Be SO good, botli of you, as to follow me.” 

Mr. Fogg betrayed no surprise whatever. Tlie policeman 
a representative of the law, and law is sacred to an Eng- 
bslnnan. Passepartout tried to reason about the matter, but 

Sz 
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“But tlic steamer leaves at noon !” observed Passe- 
jiartout, nervously- 

“We shall be on board by noon,” replied his master, 
2)lacidly. 

It vas said so ^lositivcly that Passejiartout could not help 
muttering to himself, “Parhhit that’s certain! Before noon 
we shall be on board.” But he was by no means reassured. 

At half-past eight the door opened, the policeman ap- 
jicarcd, and. requesting them to follow him, led the way to 
an adjoining hall. It was evidently' a court-room, and a 
crowd of Europeans and natives already occupied the rear 
of the apartment. 

Mr. Fogg and his two companions took their places on a 
bench opx>osite the desks of the magistrate and his clerk. 
Immediately after. Judge Obadiah, a fat, round man, fol- 
lowed by the clerk, entered. He jiroceedcd to take down a 
wig which Avas hanging on a nail, and put it hurriedly on 
his head. 

“The first case,” said he. Then, putting his hand to his 
head, he exclaimed, “Heh ! This is not my wig !” 

“No, your Avorship,” returned the clerk, “it is mine.” 

“My dear IMr. Oysterpuff, how can a judge give a aaIso 
sentence in a clerk’s Avig.?” 

The Avigs Avere exchanged. 

Passepartout AA'as getting nervous, for the hands on the 
face of the big clock over the judge seemed to go around 
Avith terrible rajiidlty. 

“TJie first case,” repeated Judge Obadiah. 

“Phileas Fogg?” demanded Oysterpuff. 

“I am here,” replied I\Ii% Fogg. 

“Passepartout ?” 

“Present,” responded Passepartout. 

“Good,” said the judge. “You have been looked for, pris- 
oners, for tAvo days on the trains from Bombay.” 

“But of AA’hat are aa'c accused.'*” asked Passepartout, im- 
patiently. 

“You are about to be informed.” 

“I am an English subject, sir,” said Sir. Fogg, “and I 
haA'e the right -” 
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S()i 

‘‘Have you been ill-treateclr" 

‘■Not at all/’ 

“Yer\- well; let the complainants come in.” 

A door was s^vnng open by order of the judge, and three 
Indian priests entered. 

“That's it,” muttered Passepartout: “these are the 
rogues wiio were going to burn our young lady.” 

The priests took their places in front of the judge, and 
the clerk proceeded to read in a loud voice a complaint of 
sacrilege against Phileas Fogg and his servant, who were 
accused of having violated a place held consecrated by the 
Brahmin religion. 

“You hear the charger” asked tlie jvidgc. 

“Yes. sir.’’ replied Jlr. Fogg, consulting his watch, “and 
I admit it.” 

“You admit it?“ 

“I admit it, and I wish to hear these priests admit, in 
their turn, what they were going to do at tlie pagod.a of 
Pillaji." 

The priests looked at each other; thei- did not seem to 
understand what was said. 

“Yes,” crictl Pas-epartont, warmly: “at tlie pagoda of 
Pilkaji. wliei-e they were on the point of burning their 
victim.'' 

The judge stared with astonishmcjit, and the priests were 
stupcfiwl. 

“tViiat rictimr’’ said Judge Obndiah. “Burn whom.^ In 
Bombay itself:'’ 

“Bombay r” cried PaS'epartoul- 

“Certainly. Wc are not talking of the pagoda of PiU.aji, 
but of the pagoda of Malabar Hill, at Bombay." 

“And ns a proof,” added the clerk, “here are the dcse- 
cr.'ilors very slux's, which ho left behind him." 

Whereupon he pkcetl a pair of .shoes on his desk, 

^ “My shoes'" cried P.asscpartout. in his surprise permit- 
ting tliis inspnuloni esclamaiion to escape him. 

1 he confusion of master and man. who had quite for- 
gotten the affair .at Bombay, for which tiiey were now de- 
tained at Oilcuttn, may Ise itmgincil. 
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Fix, tlie detective, had foreseen the advantage v'hich 
Passepartout’s escapade gave him, and, delaying his depar- 
ture for twelve hours, had consulted the pi-iests of ]\Ialabar 
Hill. Knowing that the English authorities dealt very 
severely noth this kind of misdemeanour, he promised them a 
goodly sum in damages, and sent them fonvard to Calcutta 
by the next train. Owing to the delay caused by the rescue 
of the ^mung widow, Fix and the priests i-eached the Indian 
capital before IMr. Fogg and his servant, the magistrates 
ha^nng been already warned by a despatch to aiTest them 
should they arrive. Fix’s disappointment when he learned 
that Phileas Fogg had not made his appearance in Calcutta 
may be imagined. He made up his mind that the robber had 
stopped somewhere on the route and taken refuge in the 
southern provinces. For twenty-four liours Fix watched the 
station with feverish anxiety; at last he was rewarded by 
seeing Mr. Fogg and Passepartout arrive, accompanied by 
a young woman, whose presence he was wliolly at a loss to 
explain. He hastened for a policeman ; and this was how the 
part}'- came to be arrested and brought before Judge 
Obadiah. 

Had Passepartout been a little less preoccupied, he 
■would have espied the detective ensconced in a corner of the 
court-room, watching tlie proceedings "witli an interest easily 
understood; for the warrant had failed to reach him at 
Calcutta, as it had done at Bombay and Suez. 

Judge Obadiah had unfortunately caught Passepartout’s 
rash exclamation, which the poor fellow would have given 
the world to recall. 

“The facts are admitted.?” asked the judge. 

“Admitted,” replied INIr. Fogg, coldlj*. 

“Inasmuch,” resumed the judge, “as the English law 
protects equally and sternly the religions of the Indian 
people, and as the man Passepartout has admitted that he 
violated the sacred pagoda of Malabar Hill, at Bombay, on 
the 20th of October, I condemn the said Passepartout to im- 
prisonment for fifteen days and a fine of three hundred 
j)ounds.” 
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“Silence!" shouted the constable. 
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his week in jail, and issued forth on S'lr. Fogg’s traces. That 
gentleman took a can’iage, and tlie party were soon landed 
on one of the quays. 

The Rangoon was moored lialf a mile off in the harbour, 
its signal of departure hoisted at the mast-head. Eleven 
o’clock was striking; Mr. Fogg was an hour in advance of 
time. Fix saw them leave the carriage and push off in a 
boat for the steamer, and stamped his feet with disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tlie rascal is off, after all!” he exclaimed. “Two thou- 
sand pounds sacrificed! He’s as prodigal as a thief! I’ll 
follow him to the end of the world if necessaiy; but, at the 
rate he is going on, the stolen mone3’' will soon be exhausted.” 

Tlie detective was not far wrong in making this conjec- 
ture. Since leaving London, what •with travelling expenses, 
bribes, the purchase of the elephant, bails, and fines, Mr. 
Fogg had alreadj’’ spent more tlian five thousand pounds on 
the wa}-", and the percentage of the sum recovered from the 
bank robber, promised to the detectives, was rapidly di- 
minishing. 


CHATTER XVI 

IN WHICH FIX DOES XOT SEEJt TO UNDERSTAND IN THE 
LEAST WHAT IS SAID TO Hm 

The Rangoon — one of the Peninsular and Oilental Com- 
pany’s boats pljung in the Chinese and Japanese seas — 
was a screw steamer, built of iron, weighing about seventeen 
hundred and seventy tons, and with engines of four hundred 
horse-power. She was as fast, but not as well fitted up, as 
the Mongolia, and Aouda w'as not as comfortably pro^dded 
for on board of her as Phileas Fogg could have wished. 
However, the trip from Calcutta to Hong Kong only com- 
prised some three thousand five hundred miles, occupjdng , 
from ten to twelve days, and the young w'oman was not 
difficult to please. 

During the first days of the journey Aouda became better 
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ity, but are not, as has been asserted, cannibals, did not 
make their appearance. 

The panorama of the islands, as they steamed by them, 
Avas superb. Vast forests of palms, arecs, bamboo, teak- 
Ai’ood, of the gigantic mimosa, and tree-like ferns coA'ered 
the foreground, Avhile behind, the graceful outlines of the 
mountains Avere ti'aced against the sky; and along the 
coasts sArarmed by thousands the precious SAvalloAvs Ai'hose 
nests furnish a luxurious dish to the tables of the Celestial 
Empire. The A^aried landscape afforded bj’^ the Andaman 
Islands AA^as soon passed, hoa'CA-er, and the Rangoon rapidly 
approached the Straits of Malacca, Avluch gai'e access to 
the China seas. 

What AA'as detectii'e Fix, so unluckily draivn on from 
countiy to country, doing all tliis AA'liile.^ He had managed 
to embark on the Rangoon at Calcutta Avithout being seen 
by Passepaidout, after leaving orders that, if the Avarrant 
should arrive, it should be forirarded to him at Hong Kong; 
and he hoped to conceal his presence to the end of the voy- 
age. It Avould have been difficult to explain AA'hy he Avas on 
board Avithout aiA-akening Passepartout’s suspicions, avIio 
thought him still at Bombay. But necessity impelled him, 
ncA^ertheless, to I’enew liis acquaintance AAuth the Avorthy 
sei'A'ant, as Avill be seen. 

All the detectiA^e’s hopes and AAushes AA'ere noAV centred on 
Hong Kong; for the steamer's stay at Singapore aa'ouM be 
too brief to enable him to take any steps there. The arrest 
must be made at Hong Kong, or the robber Avould probably 
escape him for ei’er. Hong Kong -was the last English 
groimd on Avhich he AA'ould set foot; beyond, China, Japan, 
America offered to Fogg an almost certain refuge. If the 
AA’arrant should at last make its appearance at Hong Kong, 
Fix could arrest him and gKe liim into the hands of the* 
local police, and there aa'ouM be no further trouble. But 
beyond Hong Kong, a simple AV'arrant Avould be of no avail ; 
an extradition AA-arrant Avould be necessar3’^, and that would 
result in delays and obstacles, of AA'hich the rascal Avould take 
adA'antage to elude justice. 

Fix thought oA'er these probabilities during the long hours 
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to do, since the steamer stopped at Singapore, whence there 
is a telegi’apliic wire to Hong Koug. He finally resolved, 
moreover, before acting more positively, to question Passe- 
partout. It would not be difiicult to mahe liim talk; and, 
as there was no time to lose. Fix prepared to make liimself 
knovm. 

It was now the SOth of October, and on the following 
day the Rangoon was due at Singapore. 

Fix emerged from his cabin and went on deck. Passepar- 
tout was promenading up and down in the forward part 
of the steamer. The detectn'e rushed forward with every 
appearance of extreme surprise, and exclaimed, “You liere, 
on the Rangoon?'’ 

“What, INIonsieur Fix, are you on board?” returned the 
realty astonished Passepartout, recognising his cronj’^ of 
the Mongolia. “^Yhy, I left you at Bombaj’, and here j’ou 
are, on the way to Hong Kong! Are you going round the 
world too ?” 

“No, no.” replied Fix ; “I shall stop at Hong Kong — at 
least for some days.” 

“Hum!” said Passepartout, who seemed for an instant 
perplexed. “But how is it I have not seen you on board 
since we left Calcutta?” 

“Oh, a trifle of sea-sickness — ^I’ve been stajung in my 
berth. The Gulf of Bengal does not agree with me as well 
as the Indian Ocean. And how is Mr. Fogg?” 

“As Avell and as punctual as ever, not a day beliind time! 
But, /Monsieur Fix, jmu donT know that we have a young 
lad3' AA'ith us.” 

“A yomig ladj’’?” replied the detective, not seeming to 
comprehend Avhat was said. 

Passepartout thereupon recounted Aouda’s history, the 
affair at the BombaA* pagoda, the purchase of the elephant 
for two thousand pounds, the rescue, the arrest, and sen- 
tence of the Calcutta couid, and the i-cstoration of Mr. Fogg 
and himself to liberty on bail. Fix, who Avas familiar Avith 
the last events, seemed to be equallA^ ignorant of all that 
Passepartout related; and the latter was charmed to find 
so interested a listener. 
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“But does your master propose to carry this young’ 
woman to Europe?'* 

“Not at all. We are simply going to place her under the 
protection of one of her relatives, a rich merchant at Hong- 
Kong.” 

“Nothing to be done tliere,” said Fix to himself, con- 
cealing lus disappointment. “A glass of gin, Sir. Passe- 
partout?*’ 

“Willingly, ^lonsieur Fix. We must at least have a 
friendly glass on hoard the Rangoon.'’ 


CHAPTER XVII 

SHO^VIXG IVHAT H.VPrEXED OX THE VOYAGE EROM SIXGAPORE 
TO HOXG EOXG 

TT HE detective and Passepartout met often on deck after 
tliis interview, though Fix was reserved, and did not attcmxit 
to induce his companion to di%'ulge anj' more facts concern- 
ing Mr. Fogg. He caught a glimpse of that mysterious , 
gentleman once or tn-ice; but Mr. Fogg usually confined 
himself to the cabin, where he kept Aouda companj^ or. 
according to his inveterate habit, took a hand at wliist. 

Passepartout began very seriously to conjecture what 
strange chance kept Fix still on the route that his master 
was pursuing. It was really worth considering why tliis 
certainly very amiable and complacent person, whom he had 
first met at Suez, had then encountered on board the il/on- 
goJia, who disembarked at Bombay, which he announced 
as his destination, and now turned up so unexxiectedly on 
tlie Rangoon, was following iMr. Fogg’s tracks step by step- 
What was Fix’s object? Passepartout was readj' to wager 
his Indian shoes — which he religiously preserved — that Fix 
would also leave Hong Ivong at the same time with them, 
and probably on the same steamer. 

Passepartout might have cudgelled his brain for a cen- 
tury without hitting upon the real object which the detec- 
tive had in view. He never could have imagined that Phileas 
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l?ou:g was being tracbcd ns a robber around tbc globe. But, 
as it is in binnnn nature to attempt the solution of every 
mystcrv, Passepartout suddenly discovered an explanation 
of Fix’s movements, which was in truth far from unrcason- 
able. Fix, he thought, could only be an agent of Mr. Fogg s 
friends at the Reform Club, sent to follow him up, and to 
ascertain that he really went round the world as had been 

agreed ripon. , , . i • ij 

“It's clear'” repeated the worthy servant to himselt, 

proud of , his 'shrewdness. “He's a spy sent to keep us in 
view! That isn't quite the thing, cither, to be spying Mr. 
Fogg, who is so lionourable a man! Ah, gentlemen of the 

Reform, this shall cost you dear!'’ 

Passepartout, enchanted with his discover’, resolved to 
sav nothing to his master, lest he sliould be justly offended 
at this mistrust on the part of his adversaries. But he dete - 
mined to cliaff Fix, when he had the chance, inth mysteiious 
allusions, which, however, need not betray 

During the afternoon of Wednesday, 30th Octobei, the 
Rangoon entered the Strait of Mai acc,^ which separates the 
penimula of that name from Sumatra. The mountainous and 
craggy islets intercepted the beauties of this noble island 
from the view of the travellers. The Rangoon weighed 
anchor at Singapore the next day at four a.m., Jo 
coal, having gained half a day on the presciibed tame of 
her arrival: Phileas Fogg noted this gam in his jomnal 
and then, accompanied by Aouda, who betrayed a desire 
for a walk on shore, disembarked. 

Fix, who suspected I^Ir. Fogg s every movement, followed 
them cautiously, without being liimself perceived, while 
?asTepaitout, laughing in his sleeve at Fix’s manmuvres, 

went about his usual errands.^ _ _ 

The island of Singapore is not imposing m aspect, for 
there are no mountains; yet its appearance is not without 
attractions. It is a park checkered by pleasant highways 
and avenues. A handsome carriage, dravm by a sleek pair 
of New Holland horses, carried Phdeas Fogg and Aouda 
into the midst of rows of palms with brilliant foliage, and 
of clove-trees. Whereof the cloves form the heart of a lialf-^ 
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open flower. Pepper plants replaced the prickly hedges of 
Euiopcan fields: sago-bushes, large ferns with gorgeous 
branches, varied the aspect of this tropical clime; while 
nutmeg-trees in full foliage filled the air with a penetrating 
perfuine. Agile and grinning bands of monkeys skipped 
about m the trees, nor were tigers wanting in the jungles. 

Atter a drive of two hours through the country, Aouda 
and i\Ir. Fogg returned to the town, which is a vast collec- 
tion of heavy-looking, irregular houses, surrounded by 
charming gardens rich in tropical fruits and plants; and 
at ten o clock they re-embarked, closely followed by the de- 
tects e, vho had kept them constantly in sio-ht 
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inan^oes--a frmt as large as good-sized apples, of a dark- 
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made rajiid progress along the coasts of Anam and Cochin 
China. Owing to tlie defective construction of the Rangoon-, 
however, unusual precautions became necessary in unfav- 
ourable wcatlier; but tlie loss of time which resulted from 
tliis cause, wliile it nearly drove Passepartout out of liis 
senses, did not seem to affect his master in tlie least. Passe- 
partout blamed the captain, the engineer, and the crew, and 
consigned all who were connected with the ship to the land 
where the pepper grows. Perhaps the thought of the gas, 
which was remorselessly burning at his expense in Saville 
Row, had something to do with his hot impatience. 

“You are in a great hurry, then,” said Fix to liim one 
day, “to reach Hong Kong.?” 

“A ver3' great huriy !” 

“hir, Fogg, I suppose, is anxious to catch the steamer 
for Yokohama.?” 

“TerribK anxious.” 

“You believe in this journej' around the world, then?” 

“Absolutely. Don’t j'ou, Sir. Fix?” 

“I? I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You’re a sty dog!” said Passepartout, winking at him. 

This expression rather disturbed Fix, without his know- 
ing why. Had the Frenchman guessed his real purpose? He 
knew not what to think. But how could Passepartout have 
discovered that he was a detective? Yet, in speaking as he 
did, the man e^identI3' meant more than he expressed. 

Passepartout w'ent still further the next day; he could 
not hold his tongue. 

“i\Ir. Fix,” said he, in a bantering tone, “shall we be so 
unfortunate as to lose jon w'hen we get to Hong Kong?” 

“V^Hiy,” responded Fix, a little embarrassed, “I don’t 
know' ; perhaps ’’ 

“Ah, if j’ou would only go on with us! An agent of the 
Peninsular Companj^, you know, can’t stop on the way! 
You w'ere only going to Bombay, and here you are in Cliina. 
America is not far off, and from America to Europe is onty 
a step.” 

Fix looked intently at liis companion, whose countenance 
was as serene as possible, and laughed with him. But Passe- 
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partout persisted in chaffing him hv asking Iiim if he made 
much bj- liis present occupation. 

es, and no. ’ returned Fix : “there is good and bad 
luck in such tilings. But you must understand that I don't 
traiel at my own expense.*’ 

Oh, I am quite sure of that!*’ cried Passepaidout. 
laughing heartily. 

1’ ix. fairly puzzled, descended to his cabin and gave liim- 
self up to liis reflections. He was evidently suspected ; some- 
how or other the Frenchman had found out that he was a 
detcctiie. But had he told his master.® What part was he 
playing in all this: was he an accomplice or not? Was the 
game, then, up? Fix spent several hours turning these 
things over m liis mind, sometimes thinking that all was 
lost, then persu.wliug himself that Fogg was ignorant of his 

presence, and then undecided what course it was best to 
take. 


Nmerthelcss, he preseiwed his coolness of mind, and at 
last resolved to deid plamly with Passepartout. If he did 
Pi-^^cticable to arrest Fogg at Hong Kong, and 
^ Fogg made preparations to leave that last foothold of 

Ffllinr '+1 would teU Passepai-tout all. 

in tbi "as the accomplice of his master, and 

fail or? ^ operations, and he should 

and tirnt-'" ^orvant know notliing about the robberv, 
and then his interest would be to abandon the robber. ‘ 

l^Iear bnrpf •? between Fix and Passepartout. 
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heart But no' the^ ] agitation in tliis gentleman’s 
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his master. Philcas Fogg, though brave and gallant, must 
be he thouglit, quite heartless. As_ to the sentiment \\hicli 
this iourney might have awakened in hnn, there was clear y 
uo tJace of such a thing; while poor Passepartout existed 

he ™ tamng on the roiling of the engine-room 
and was ohsor^•ing the engine, ^hon 

steamer threw the screw out of the watei. The steam ca.ne 
testa” out of the valves; and this made Passepartont 

: rnf Oif 

Araerfcan Taft! ,ve°hould blow up, perhaps, but we should 
at all events go faster !” 


CHATTER Xrill 
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On the 4th, however, the sea became more calm, and the 
storm lessened its ^dolence; the wind veered southward, and 
was once more favourable. JPassepartout cleared up with 
the weather. Some of the sails were unfui-led, and the 
Rangoon resumed its most rapid speed. The time lost could 
not, however, be regained. Land was not signalled until five 
o’clock on the morning of the 6th; the steamer was due on 
the 5th. Pliileas Fogg was twenty-four hours behind-hand, 
and the Yokoliama steamer would, of course, be missed. 

Tlie pilot went on board at six, and took his place on tlie 
bridge, to guide the i?fl77groon*througli the channels to the 
port of Hong Kong. Passepartout longed to ask him if the 
steamer liad left for Yokohama; hut he dared not, for he 
wished to presen'e the spark of hope, which still remained 
tiU the last moment. He had confided his anxiety to Fix 
who — the sly rascal! — tried to console him by saying that 
Mr. Fogg would be in time if he took the next boat; but 
tliis only put Passepartout in a passion. 

Mr. Fogg, bolder than liis servant, did not hesitate to 
approach the pilot, and tranquilly ask liim if he knew when 
a steamer would leave Hong Kong for Yokoliama. 

“At liigh tide to-morrow morning,” ansii-ered the pilot. 

“All!” said ]\Ir. Fogg, without betraj’ing any astonish- 
ment. 

Passepartout, who heard what passed, would -willingly 
have embraced tlie pilot, wliile Fix would have been glad 
to tviist his neck. 

‘Y7hat is the steamer’s name?” asked ]\Ir. Fogg. 

“The Carnatic.” 

“Ought she not to have gone yesterday?” 

“Yes, sir; but they had to repair one of her boilers, and 
so her departure was postponed till to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” returned !Mr. Fogg, descending mathe- 
matically to the saloon. 

Passepartout clasped the pilot’s hand and .shook it heart- 
ily in his delight, exclaiming, ‘Tilot. you are the best of 
good fellows!” 

The pilot probably does not know to this day why liis 
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icsponsos iron liiin ihis riitliu-jiustic lie rpinouiitcfl 

the bricli:c, and "uided the ''Icunier tlircni^ch the fiotilln of 
junk-, tankas, and fishinj? boat', w!iich croYtl the harbour 
of Hong Kong, 

At one o clock the Rangooii ivas at the oiniv, and the 
passengers were going nslmrc. 

Chance liad strangely favoured Thilcas Fogg, for had 
not the Carnaitc been forcctl to lie over for repkirinf her 
boilers, she would base left on tlie Glh of Xo^en^ber^ and 
iho passengers for Japan would have been obliged to await 
for a week the sailing of the'^next .sfeamcr. Mr. Fo-g was. 
It IS true, twenty-four hours behind his time: but lids could 
not seriously imperil tlie remainder of his tour. 

The steamer whicli erossed the Pacific from Yokohama 
o ...an Francisco made a direct connection witli that from 
Hong Ivong, and it could not sail until the latter reached 

on^rel’T'"' v1 1 twenty-four hours late 

on reaching A okohania, this time would no doubt he easily 

twenty-two clays acro-s the 

behind twenty-four hours 

bel^d-hand, tlnrty-fivc days after leaving London. 

i he Carnatic was announced to leave Hong Kon^ at five 

attend to Ins business there which wnc i... •«. \ i 

safely with her wcaltliv relntive 

On landing, he conducted her to a palanquin, in which 
hey repaired to the Club Hotel. A roLi wal cnXed or 

---ng^hat she 

panted for nothing, set out in search of lier consTn Jeeieeh. 

tl^f ^'°tcl 'until 

his return, that Aouda might not be left entirely alone. 

doubt e.S the Exchange, where' he did not 

roerlnal tl ""V considerable 

personage as the Parsee merchant. IMeeting a broker he 

vem-s China 'two 

fortune bal’f 1 ’ 

«if brJklr if “ Europe-in Holland 

the bioker thought, with the merchants of wliich country 
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lie liacl principally traded. Phileas IFogg returned to the 
hotel bco-"cd a moment’s conversation with Aouda, and, 
wthout more n<lo, apprised licr that Jcejccl. ivas no longer 
at Kong Ivong, but probably in Hollancl. 

Aouefa at first said nothing. She pa,ssed licHiand across 
her forehead, and rcllecled a fmv monicnts Then, m her 
saeet, soft voice, she said ; “Whnl ought I to do. Sir- Fogg? 
“It is very simple,” responded the gentleman. Go on to 

Europe.” 

“But I cannot intrude ’ , , . i 

“You do not intrude, nor do you in the least embarrass 

my project. Passepartout!'’ 

“iVIonsieur.” . „ 

“Go to the Carnatic, and engage three cabins. 
Passepartout, delighted that the young woman, who was 
very gracious to him, was going to continue the 
witii them, went off at a brisk gait to obey Ins master 

order. 


CHATTER XIX 

IK "which passepartout takes .a. too great interest 
HIS MASTER, AND AVHAT COMES OF IT 

I-IoNG Kong is an island which came into the possession 
of the English by the Treaty of Nankin, after the 
1842; and the colonising genius of the English ^ ‘ , 

upon it an important city and an cxcellen poi . i 
is situated at the mouth of the Canton River, and is sepa- 
rated by about sixty miles from the Portuguese 
Macao, on the opposite coast. Hong Kong ^ 
IMacao in the struggle for the Clnnese trade, and 
greater part of the transportation of Chmese goods finds its 
ddp6t I the former place. Docks, hospitals, J 

Gothic cathedral, a government house, 
give to Hong Kong the appearance of a toATO ^ 
Surrey transferred by some strange magic to the antipode 
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Passepartout wandered, 'iritK Ids hands in his pochets, 
towards the Victoria port, gazing as he went at the curious 
palanquins and other modes of conveyance, and the groups 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Europeans who passed to and fro 
in the streets. Hong Kong seemed to him not unlike Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and Singapore, since, like tliem, it betrayed 
everywhere the evidence of English supremacy. At the Vic- 
toria port he found a confused mass of ships of all nations: 
English, French, American, and Dutch, men-of-war and 
trading vessels, Japanese and Chinese junks, sempas, 
tankas, and flower-boats, which formed so many' floating 
parterres. Passepartout noticed in the crowd a number of 
the natives who seemed veiw old and were dressed in yellow. 
On going into a barber’s to get shaved he learned that these 
ancient men were all at least eighty years old, at which age 
they are permitted to wear yellow, which is the Impei’ial 
colour. Passepartout, -without exactly knowing why, thought 
this very funny. 

On reaching the quay where they were to embark on the 
Carnatic, he was not astonished to find Fix walking up and 
down. The detective seemed very much disturbed and dis- 
appointed. 

“This is bad,” muttered Passepartout, “for the gentle- 
men of the Reform Club!” He accosted Fix ^vith a merry 
smile, as if he had not perceived that gentleman’s chagi-in. 
The detective had, indeed, good reasons to inveigh against 
the bad luck which pursued him. The warrant had not 
come! It was certainly on the way, but as certainly it could 
not now reach Hong Kong for several days : and, this being 
the last English territory on Mr. Fogg’s route, the robber 
would escape, unless he could manage to detain him. 

“Well, ilonsieur Fix,” said Passepartout, “liave you de- 
cided to go vitli us so far as America?” 

“Yes,” returned Fix, through his set teeth. 

‘"Good!’ exclaimed Passepartout, laughing heartily’. “I 
kne-i^ you could not persuade yourself to separate from us. 
Come and engage your berth.” 

'Ihcy entered the steamer office and secured cabins for 
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four persons. The clei'k, ns lie gave them the tickets, in- 
formed them that, tlic repairs on the CaimaUc having been 
completed, the steamer vould leave that very evening, and 
not next morning, as had been announced. 

“Tliat will suit my master all the better,” said Passe- 
partout. “I will go and let him know.” 

Fix now decided to make a bold move ; he resolved to tell 
Passepai'tout all. It seemed to be the oidy possible means of 
keeping Philcas Fogg sevci-al days longer at Hong Kong. 
He accordingly invited Ids companion into a tavern which 
caught his eye on the quaj'. On entering, they found them- 
selves in a lai’ge room handsomelj' decorated, at the end of 
which was a lai’ge camp-bed furnished with cushions. Sev- 
eral persons lay upon this bed in a deep sleep. At the small 
tables wldch were arranged about the room some thirty 
customers were drinking English beer, porter, gin, and 
brandy; smoking, the while, long red clay pipes stuffed 
Avith little balls of opium mingled vdth essence of rose. From 
time to time one of the smokers, overcome vith the narcotic, 
Avould slip under the table, whereupon the waiters, taking 
him by the head and feet, carried and laid 1dm upon the 
bed. The bed already supported tv'enty 6f these stupefied 
sots. 

Fix and Passepartout saw that the3’^ ivere in a smoking- 
house haunted by those vTctched, cadaverous, idiotic crea- 
tures to Avhom the English merchants sell everj' i^ear the 
miserable drug called oiiium, to the amount of one million 
four hundred thousand pounds — ^thousands deA'oted to one 
of the most despicable vices wldch afflict humanity! The 
Chinese government has in vain attempted to deal Anth the 
evil by stringent laAvs. It passed gradually from the rich, 
to Avhom it Avas at first exclusKely reserA’ed, to the lower 
classes, and then its railages could not be arrested. Opium 
is smoked CA’eryAA'here, at all times, bj’^ men and women, in 
the Celestial Empii-e; and, once accustomed to it, the auc- 
tims cannot dispense AAoth it, except by suffering horrible 
bodily contortions and agonies. A great smoker can smoke 
as many as eight pipes a day; but he dies in Sa'c years. It 
Avas in one of these dens that Fix and Passepartout, in search 
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of a friendlj’ glass, found themselves. Passepartout had no 
money, but vrillingly accepted Fix’s invitation in the hope 
of returning the obligation at some future time. 

They ordered two bottles of port, to which the Fi'ench- 
man did ample justice, whilst Fix observed him with close 
attention. They chatted about the journey, and Passepar- 
tout was especialh* merry at the idea that Fix was going 
to continue it witli them. Wlicn the bottles were em]pty, how- 
ever, he rose to go and tell Iris master of the change in the 
time of the sailing of the Carnatic. 

Fix caught him bv the arm. and said. “Wait a moment.” 
‘W’hat for, :\Ir. Fix?” 

“I want to have a serious talk with you.” 

“A serious talk!” cried Passepartout, drinking up the 
little wine that was left in the bottom of his glass. “Well, 
we'll talk about it to-morrow; I haven’t time now.” 

“Stay ! WHiat I have to say concerns your master.” 
Passepartout, at this, looked attentively at his compan- 
ibn. Fix’s face seemed to have a singular expression. He 
resumed lus seat. 

“^Yllat is it that you have to say ?” 

Fix placed his hand upon Passepartout's arm. and, 

. lowering his voice, said. “You have guessed who I am?” 
“Parhlcu!” said Passepartout, smiling. 

“Then I’m going to tell you everything 

“Now that I know everything, my friend! All! that’s very 
good. But go on. go on. First, though, let me tell you that 
those gentlemen have put themselves to a useless expense.'’ 

“Useless!” said Fix. “You speak confidently. It’s clear 
that you don’t know how large the sum is.” 

“Of course I do,” returned Passepartout. “Tiventj- thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Fifty-five thousand!” answered Fix, pressing his com- 
panion’s hand. 

“lYhati” cried the Frenclunan. “Has IMonsieur Fogg 
dared — ^fiftv'-five thousand pounds! Well, there’s all the 
more reason for not losing an instant,” he continued, getting 
up hastily. 
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Pix pushed Passepaidout bade in his diair, and resumed ; 
“Fifty-five thousand pounds; and if I succeed, I get two 
thousand pounds. If you’ll help me. I’ll let you have five 
hundred of them.” 

“Help you.?” cried Passepartout, whose eyes were stand- 
ing wide open. 

' “Yes; help me keep ]\Ir. Fogg here for two or three 
days.” 

“Wliy, what are you saying? Those gentlemen are not 
satisfied with following my master and suspecting liis hon- 
our, hut they must try to put obstacles in his way ! I blush 
for them!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that it is a piece of shameful trickery. Thej' 
might as well Avaylaj’^ ]\Ii\ Fogg and put his money in their 
pockets !” 

“That’s just what we count on doing.’' 

“It’s a conspiracy, then,” cried Passepax-tout, who be- 
came more and more excited as the liquor mounted in his 
head, for he drank without perceiving it. “A real conspir- 
acy’’! And gentlemen, too. Bah!” 

Fix began to be puzzled. 

“Members of the Beform Club !” continued Passepai*tout. 
“You must know. Monsieur Fix, that my master is an hon- 
est man, and that, when he makes a wager, he tries to win 
it faiiiy!” 

“But who do you tliink I am?” asked Fix, looking at him 
intently. 

“Farhlenl An agent of the membei-s of the Reform Club, 
sent out here to interrupt my master’s journey. But, though 
I found you out some time ago, I’ve taken good care to say 
nothing about it to INIr. Fogg.’’ 

“He Ivnows nothing, then?” 

“Nothing,” replied Passepartout, again emptying his 
glass. 

The detective passed his hand across liis forehead, hesi- 
tating before he spoke again. What should he do? Passe- 
pai'tout’s mistake seemed sincei’e, but it made his design 
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more difficult. It was evident that the servant was not tlie 
master s accomplice, as Fix had been inclined to suspect. 

"•Well,'’ said the detective to himself, “as he is not an 
accomplice, he will help me.” ^ _ 

He had no time to lo^e; Fogg must be detained at Hong 
Kong, so he resolved to make a clean breast of it. 

“Listen to me,’* said Fix abruptly. “I am not, as yovi 

think, an agent of the members of the Reform Club — ” 

“Bah!’* retorted Passepartout, with an air of raillery'. 

“I am a police detective, sent out here by the London 
office.” 

“You, a detective?” 

“I will prove it. Here is my commission.” 

Passepartout was speechless with astonishment when Fix 
displayed this document, the genuineness of which could 
not be doubted. 

“5klr. Fogg's wager,” I'csumed Fix, “is only a pretext, 
of which you and the gentlemen of the Reform are dupes. 
He had a motive for securing your innocent complicity.” 
“But why.?” 

“Listen. On the 2Sth of last September a robbery' of 
fifty-five thousand pounds was committed at the Bank of 
England by a person whose description was fortunately 
secured. Here is this description : it answers exactly to that 
of ilr. Phileas Fogg.” 

“TVhat nonsense !*’ cried Passepartout, striking the table 
with his fist. “iMy master is the most honourable of men’.*’ 
“How can you tell? You know scarcely' anything about 
him. You went into his seiwice the day he came away : and 
he came away on a foolish ijretext, without trunks, and 
carrying a large amount in banknotes. And yet you are 
bold enough to assert that he is an honest man !” 

“Yes, yes,*’ repeated the poor fellow, mechanically. 
“Would you like to be arrested as his accomplice?” 
Passepartout, overcome by what he had heard, held his 
head between his hands, and did not dare to look at the 
detective. Phileas Fogg, the saviour of Aouda, that brave 
and generous man, a robber! And yet how many nresump- 
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tions there were against him ! Passepartout essayed to reject 
the suspicions which forced themselves upon liis mind; he 
did not Avisli to believe that his master, was guilty. 

“Well, what do you want of me?” said he, at last, with 
an effort. 

“See here,” replied Fix; “I have tracked Mr. Fogg to 
this place, but as yet I have failed to i-eceive the warrant of 
' arrest for which I sent to London. You must help me to 
keep him here in Hong Kong ” 

“I! But I ” 

“I will share with j’ou the two thousand pounds reward 
offered bj’^ the Bank of England.” 

“Never!” replied l^assepartout, who tried to rise, but fell 
back, exhausted in mind and body. 

“l\'Ir. Fix,” he stammered, “even should what you say 
be true — ^if my master is really the robber you are seeking 
for — ^ivhich I deny — I have been, am, in his sendee; I have 
seen his generosity and goodness; and I will never betray 
him — ^not for all the gold in the world. I come from a village 
where they don’t eat that kind of bread!” 

“You refuse?” 

“I refuse.” 

“Consider that I’ve said nothing,” said Fix; “and let us 
drink.” 

“Yes ; let us drink!” 

Passepartout felt himself yielding more and more to the 
effects of the liquor. Fix, seeing that he must, at all haz- 
ards, be separated from his master, wished to entirelj' over- 
come him. Some pipes full of opium lay upon the table. Fix 
slipped one into Passepartout’s hand. He took it, put it be- 
tween his lips, lit it, drew several puffs, and liis head, be- 
coming heavy under the influence of the narcotic, fell upon ^ 
the table. 

“At last!” said Fix, seeing Passepartout unconscious. 
“Mr. Fogg will not be informed of the Carnatic’s departure; 
and, if he is, he inll have to go without this cursed French- 
man !” 

And, after paying his bill, Fix left the tavern. 
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CHAPTER XX 

IN WHICH FIX COMi:S FACE TO FACE WITH PHIEEAS I’OGG 

While tliesc events were passing at the opiuin-housc, 
itlr. Fogg, unconscious of the danger lie ivas in of losing 
the steamer, was quietly escorting Aoucla about the streets 
of tlic English quarter, making the necessary purchases for 
the long voyage before them. It ivas all verj" well for an 
Englishman like ^Ir. Fogg to make the tour of the ivorld 
with a carpet-bag; a lady could not be expected to ti'acel 
comfortably under such conditions. He acquitted his task 
with characteristic sercuitA’^ and invariably replied to the 
remonstrances of his fair companion, Avho Avas confused by 
his patience and generosity: 

‘“It is in the interest of my journey — a part of my pro- 
gramme.” 

The purchases made, they returned to the hotel, Avlierc 
they dined at a sumptuously served iahlc-d'hoic', after 
Avhich Aouda, shaking hands AA-ith her protector after the 
English fashion, retired to her room for rest. Mr. Fogg ab- 
sorbed himself throughout the CA-cning in the penisal of The 
Times and lUnstratcd London Hexes. 

Had he been capable of being astonished at anything, it 
would liaA'c been not to see his servant return at bedtime. 
But, knowing that the steamer Avas not to leave for Yoko- 
hama until the next morning, he did not disturb himself 
about the matter. IVhen Passepartout did not appear the 
next morning to answer his master’s bell, Mr. Fogg, not 
betraying the least vexation, contented himself AA’ith taking 
his carpet-bag, calling Aouda, and sending for a palanquin. 

It Avas then eight o’clock; at half-past nine, it being then 
high tide, the Carnatic Avould leave the harbour. IMr. Fogg 
and Aouda got into the palanquin, their luggage being 
brought after on a AA-heclbanw, and half an hour later 
stepped upon the quay AA'hence thcA* A\-ere to embark. i\Ir. 
Fogg then learned that the Carnatic had sailed the CA’ening 
before. He had expected to find not only the steamer, but 
his domestic, and Avas forced to give up both ; but no sign 
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of disappointment appeared on his face, and ho merely re- 
mai'ked to Aouda, “It is an accident, madam; notliing' 
more.” 

At this moment a man who had been observing him at- 
tentivclj' approached. It was Fix, who, bowing, addressed 
i\Ir. Fogg: “Were you not, like me, sir, a passenger bj' 
tlie JRangoon, whicli aiwivcd yesterday.^” 

“I was. six’,” replied j\Ir. Fogg coldly. “But I have not 
the honour ” 

“Pardon me ; I thought I should find your servant liei-e.” 

“Do you know where he is, sir.^” asked Aouda anxiousl3^ 

“What!” resj)onded Fix, feigning surprise. “Is he not 
with 3'ou.^” 

“No,” said Aouda. “He has not made his appeai*ance 
since yesterday'. Could he have gone on board the Carnatic 
xxithout us?” 

“Without vou, madam?” answex-ed the detective. “Ex- 
cusc me, did you intend to sail in the Carnatic'f^ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So did I, madam, and I am excessivolv disappoiixted. 
The Carnatic, its x-epairs being completed, left Hong Kong 
twelve lioux'S before the stated time, withoxxt any ixotice be- 
ing given; and xve must now ivait a week for another 
steamer.” 

As he said “a week” Fix felt his heart leap for joy. Fogg 
detained at Hoxig Kong for a week! There would be time 
for the warraixt to arrive, and fortuxie at last favoui'ed the 
representative of the law. His hoxTor maj' be imagined when 
he heard IMr. Fogg saj^, in his placid voice, “But thei'e are 
other vessels besides the Carnatic, it seems to xxxe, in the liar- 
bour of Hong Koixg.” 

And, offei-ing his arm to Aouda, he cbrected liis steps 
toward the docks ixi search of some craft about to stai*t. 
Fix, stupefied, followed; it seemed as if he wei’e attached 
to Mr. Fogg bj’^ an invisible thread. Chance, Ixowevei’, ap- 
peared really to have abandoned the xxxaix it had hithex-to 
served so well. For three hours Phileas Fogg wandex-ed 
about the docks, with the determination, if necessarj', to 
chax-ter a vessel to carx-y Ixim to Yokohama; but he could 
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only find vessels which were loading or unloading, and 
which could not therefore set sail. Fix began to hope again. 

But i\Ir. Fogg, far from being discouraged, was continu- 
ing his search, resolved not to stop if he had to i-esort to 
ilacao, when he was accosted by a sailor on one of the 
wharves. 

“Is your honour looking for a boat?” 

“Have you a boat ready to sail?” 

“Yes, 3'our honour; a pilot-boat — No. 4;3 — the best in 
the hai-bour.” 

“Does she go fast?” 

“Between eight and nine knots the hour. Will you looh 
at her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your honour will be satisfied with her. Is it for a sea 
excursion?” 

“No; for a voyage.” 

“A voyage?” 

“Yes; null j'ou agree to take mo to Yokohama?” 

The sailor leaned on the railing, opened his ci’es wide, and 
said, “Is your honour poking?” 

“No. I have missed the Carnatic, and I must get to Yoko- 
hama bjf the lith at the latest, to take the boat for San 
Francisco.” • 

“I am sorry,” said the sailor; “but it is impossible.” 

“I offer you a hundred pounds per daj", and an additional 
reward of two hundred pounds if I reach Yokohama in 
time.” 


“Are you in earnest?” 

“Verj* much so.” 

The pilot walked away a little distance, and gazed out 
to sea, evidently struggling betn-cen the anxiety to gain a 
large sum and the fear of venturing so far. Fix was in 
moi'tal suspense. 

ilr. Fogg turned to Aouda and asked her, ‘Y'ou would 
not be afraid, would you, madam?” 

“Not with you, iilr. Fogg,” was her answer. 

The pilot now returned, slmffling his hat in his hands. * 
^ “Well, pilot?” said ilr. Fogg. 
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“Well, your honour,” replied he, “I could not risk my- 
self, m3' men, or nn' little boat of scarcel}' twenti’ tons on 
so long- a voyage at this time of I'car. Besides, ive could not 
reach Yokohama in time, for it is sixteen hundred and sixty 
miles from Hong Kong.” 

“Onl3' sixteen hundred,” said Mr. Fogg. 

“It’s the same thing.” 

Fix breathed more freel3*. 

“But,” added the pilot, “it might be arranged another 
way.” 

Fix ceased to breathe at all. 

“How?” asked i\Ir. Fogg. 

“B3' going to Nagasaki, at the extreme south of Japan, 
or even to Slianghai, which is onh' eight hundred miles 
from here. In going to Shanghai we should not be forced 
to sail wdc of the Chinese coast, which would be a great 
advantage, as the cun-ents run northward, and would aid 
us.” 

“Pilot,” said Mr. Fogg, “I must take the American 
steamer at Yokohama, and not at Shanghai or Nagasaki.” 

“lYln' not?” returned the pilot. “The San Francisco 
steamer does not start from Yokoliama. It puts in at Yoko- 
hama and Nagasald, but it starts from Shanghai.” 

“You are sure of tliat?” 

“PerfectU^” 

“And when does the boat leave Shanghai?” 

“On the lltli, at seven in the evening. We have, there- 
fore, four dai's before us, that is ninet3'-six hours: and in 
that time, if ive had good luck and a south-west wind, and 
the sea was calm, could make those eight hundi'ed miles 
to Shanghai.” 

“And you could go 

“In an hour; as soon as provisions could he got aboard 
and the sails put uji.” 

“It is a bargain. Are 3'ou the master of the boat?” 

“Yes; John Bunsb}', master of the TanTcadcre.''^ 

“Would 3mu like some earnest-monev?” 

“If it would not put Ymur honour out ” 

“Here are two hundred pounds on account sir,” added 
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Pliileas Fogg, turning to Fix, “if you would like to take 
advantage *' 

“Thanks, sir; I was about to ask the favour.” 

“Very well. In half an hour we shall go on board.” 

“But poor Passcpai'tout?” urged Aouda, wlio was mucli 
disturbed by the servant’s disappearance. 

“I shall do all I can to find him,” replied Philcas Fogg. 
klHiile Fix, in a feverish, nervous state, repaired to the 
pilot-boat, the others directed their course to tlie police- 
station at Hong Kong. Phileas Fogg there gave Passepar- 
tout’s description, and left a sum of money to be spent in 
the search for liim. The same formalities having been gone 
tlirough at the French consulate, and the palanquin having 
stopped at the hotel for the luggage, which had been sent 
back there, they retm-ned to the wharf. 

It was now tlu-ee o’clock ; and pilot-boat No. 43, with its 
crew on board, and its provisions stored away, was ready 
for departure. 

The Tanhaderc was a neat little craft of twenty tons, as 
gi'acefully built as if she wei-e a racing yacht. Her shining 
copper sheathing, her galvanised iron-work, her deck, white 
as ivory, betrayed the pride taken by John Bunsby in mak- 
ing her presentable. Her two masts leaned a trifle back- 
ward ; she carried brigantine, foresail, storm-jib, and stand- 
ing-jib, and was well rigged for running before the wind; 
and she seemed capable of brisk speed, which, indeed, she 
had already proved by gaining several prizes in pilot-boat 
races. Tlie crew of the Tanlcadcrc was composed of Jdlin 
Bunsby, the master, and four hardy mariners, who were 
familiar with the Chinese seas. Jolm Bunsby, himself, a 
man of forty-five or thereabouts, vigorous, sunburnt, with 
a sprightly expression of the eye, and energetic and self- 
reliant countenance, would have inspired confidence in the 
most timid. 

Pluleas Fogg and Aouda went on board, where they found 
Fix already installed. Below deck was a square cabin, of 
which the walls bulged out in the form of cots, above a 
circular divan; in the centre was a table provided with a 
swinging lamp. The accommodation was confined, but neat. 
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“I am sorrv to have nothing' belter to offer you/’ said 
I\rr. Fogg to Fix, ^\'ho bowed without responding. 

The detective had a feeling akin to humiliation in profit- 
irjg 1)3' iiic kindness of i\Ir. Fogg. 

“It's certain,’" thought lie, “though rascal as lie is, lie 
is a polite one !” 

Tiic sails and tiic English flag were hoisted at ten minutes 
past three. Blr. Fogg and Aouda, who were seated on deck, 
east a last glance at the quay, in the hoj)e of espj'ing Passe- 
jiartout. Fix was not without his fears lest chance should 
direct the stej)s of the unfortunate servant, whom he had 
so hadlj' treated, in this direction: in which case an explana- 
tion the reverse of satisfactoiy to the detective must have 
ensued. But the Frenchman did not appear, and, without 
douhl, was still K’ing under the stupefying influence of the 
opium. 

♦fohn Bunsbj', master, at length gave the order to start, 
and the Tankadcre, taking tlic wind under her brigantine, 
foresail, and standing-jib, bounded briskh’- forward over 
the waves. 


CHAPTER XXI 

IX WHICH THU MASTER OI' THE “tAXKADERe” RUNS GREAT 
RISK or LOSING A IlEWA|r) OF TWO JiVNOltLD POVNDS 

T HIS voyage of eiglit hundred miles was a perilous venture 
on a craft of twentv tons, and at that season of the 3'ear. 
The Chinese seas are usually boistei-ous, subject to terrible 
gales of wind, and especiallj' during tlie equinoxes; and it 
was now’ early November. 

It would clcarl}'^ have been to the master’s advantage to 
carrj’ liis passengers to Yokohama, since he was paid a cer- 
tain sura per daj’; hut he would have been rash to^ “ 
such a voyage, and it was imprudent even to . 
reach Shanghai. But John Bunsbj’ believed in 
dere, which rode on tlie ivaves like a seagull-' 
he w'as not wrong. 
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the fortune stolen from tlie bank. But. once in tlie United 
States, what should he, Fix, do? Sliould he abandon this 
man? Xo, a hundred times no! Until lie had sccui’ed his ex- 
tradition, he would not lose .sight of him for an hour. It was 
his duty, and he would fulfil it to the end. At all events, 
there was one thing to be thankful for; Passepartout was 
not with his master; and it was above all important, after 
the confidoncc.s Fix had imparted to him, that the servant 
should never have speccli with his master. 

Philcas Fogg was also thinking of Passepartout, who had 
so strangely disappeared. I,ooking at the matter from eveiw 
point of view, it did not seem to him impossible that, by 
some mistake, the man might have embarked on the Carnatic 
at the last moment; and this was also Aouda's opinion, who 
regretted vein' much the loss of the worthy fellow to whom 
she owed so much. Tliey might then find him at Yokohama; 
for, if the Carnatic was caiTj-ing him thither, it would be 
easy to ascertain if he had been on board. 

A brisk breeze arose about ten o’clock; but, though it 
might have been prudent to take in a reef, i the pilot, after 
carefully' examining the heavens, let the craft remain rigged 
as before. The Tanlcadci'C bore sail admirablv, as she drew 
a great deal of water, and everything was prepared for lugh 
speed in case of a gale. 

^Ir. Fogg and Aouda descended into the cabin at mid- 
night, having been already preceded by' Fix, who had lain 
down on one of the cots. The pilot and crew remained on 
deck all night. 

At sunrise the next day', wliich was 8th November, the 
boat had made more than one Iiundred miles. The log indi- 
cated a mean speed of between eight and nine miles. The 
Tanhadere still carried all sail, and was accomplishing her 
greatest capacity of speed. If the "wind held as it was, the 
chances would be in her favour. During the day she kept 
along the coast, where the cuiwents were favourable; the 
coast, irregular in profile, and Usible sometimes across the 
clearings, was at most five miles distant. The sea was less 
boisterous, since the wind came off land — a fortunate cir- 
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to be gained TT^ earnest a The 
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ntelv as i ftt «t the helm tI ^ ^ could 

niiles had li^’ showed that'tw i ” ^^oht regatta. 

Togg nnVh^h" '"Phshed froL S txventv 

4 'St !;i t': f 

'oct ins journey. 
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Tlic Tankaderc entered the Straits of Fo-Baen, wliich 
separate the island of Formosa from the Chinese coast, in the 
small hours of the night, and crossed the Tropic of Cancer. 
The sea was very rough in the straits, full of eddies formed 
by the counter-currents, and the chopping waves broke her 
course, whilst' it became very difficult to stand on deck. 

At dayhi’eak the wind began to hhn Iiard again, and tlie 
lieavens seemed to jiredict a gale. Tlie barometer announced 
a speedy change, the mercury rising and falling capri- 
ciously; the sea also, in the south-east, raised long surges 
whicli indicated a tempest. The sun had set the evening be- 
fore in a red mist, in the midst of the phosphorescent 
scintillations of the ocean. 

John Bunsbj' long examined the threatening aspect of 
the heavens, muttering indistinctly beti\een his teeth. At 
last he said in a low voice to jMr. Fogg, “Sliall I speak: out 
to your honour 

“Of course.” 

“IVell, we are going to have a squall.” 

“Is the wind north or south.?” asked jMr. Fogg quietly. 

“South. Look! a typhoon is coming up.” 

“Glad it’s a typhoon from the soutli, for it vdll can-y us 
forward.” 

“Oh, if you take it that way,” said John Bunsby, “I've 
nothing more to say.” Jolm Bunsby’s suspicions were con- 
firmed. At a less advanced season of the j'ear tlie typlioon, 
according to a famous meteorologist, would have passed 
awa3’ like a luminous cascade of electric flame: but in the 
winter equinox it was to be feai-ed that it would burst upon 
them with great violence. 

The pilot took his precautions in advance. He reefed aU 
sail, the pole-masts were disjpensed with; all hands went 
forward to the bows. A single ti-iangular sad, of strong 
canvas, was hoisted as a storm-jib, so as to hold the wdnd 
from beliind. Then thev waited. 

John Bunsby had requested his passengers to go below ; 
but this imprisonment in so narrow a sjjace, with little air, 
and the boat bouncing in the gale, was far from pleasant. 
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seemed jusfaHf So Sow Phileas Fogg, it 

Up to this time the Tonl-nrJ^^^A programme, 

to the north: but towards held her course 

lying in the trougrof the\ Tim boal now 

tlm sea struck her -witli fearful vJnl'' terribly : 

increased in violence. John Tin “it?bt the temjmst 

darkness and tlm risinn of thp t ajjjjroach of 
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time to slacken speed. After a cn ^''as not 

Hr. Fogg, and said, “I tliink* i he approached 

do well to make for one of the f ^’'‘= 

;;l think so too.-’ eoast.” 

“Ah!” said the pilot «p„i. ..i - , 

“I know of but o. 10 - . f 

“And that is- •’* ^ orned ilr. Fogg tranquillv. 

^'Shanghai.’’ 

The pilot, at first diM 

Bo the 
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The ni^^ht M’as really teiTible: it t-ouIcI be a miracle if 
the craft clicl not founder. Twice it would have been all over 
u'ith her if the crew had not been constantly on the watch. 
Aouda was exhausted, but did not utter a complaint. More 
than once !^Ir. Fogg rushed to protect her fi’om the %'iolen.ce 
of the waves. 

Day reappeared. The tempest still raged Muth undi- 
minished fury ; but the wind now returned to the south-east. 
It was a favourable change, and the Tankadcre again 
bounded forward on this mountainous sea, though the 
waves crossed each other, and impaired shocks and counter- 
shocks which would have crushed a craft less solidly built. 
From time to time the coast was visible through the broken 
mist, but no vessel was in sight. The Tankadcre was alone 
upon the sea. 

There were some signs of a calm at noon, and these be- 
came more distinct as the sun descended toward the horizon. 
The tem])est had been as brief as tei-rific. The passengers, 
thoroughlj' exhausted, could now eat a little, and take some 
repose. 

The night was comparatively quiet. Some of the sails 
were again hoisted, and the speed of the boat was very good. 
The next morning at dawn they espied the coast, and John 
Bunsby was able to assert that they were not one hundred 
miles from Shanghai. A hundred miles, and only one day to 
traverse them ! That very evening ]\Ii*. Fogg was due at 
Shanghai, if he did not vdsh to miss the steamer to Yoko- 
hama. Had there been no storm, during Avhicli several hours 
were lost, they would be at tliis moment witliin thirty miles 
of their destination. 

The wind grew decidedly calmer, and happily the sea 
fell Avitli it. All sails Avere noAV hoisted, and at noon the 
Tankadcre was AA'ithin forty-five miles of Shanghai. There 
remained 3'et six hours in AA'hicli to accomplish that dis- 
tance. All on board feared that it could not he done, and 
everj' one — ^Phileas Fogg, no doubt, excepted — felt his heart 
beat AA’ith impatience. The boat must keep up an average of 
nine miles an hour, and the wind AA*as becoming calmer every 
inoment ! It was a capx-icious breeze, coming from the coast, 
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steam towards Japan. She carried a large cargo and a well- 
filled cabin of passengers. Two state-rooms in the rear were, 
however, unoccupied — those which had been engaged by 
Phileas Fogg. 

The next day a passenger ivith a half-stupefied eye, 
staggering gait, and disordered hair, was seen to emerge 
from the second cabin, and to totter to a seat on deck. 

It was Passepartout; and what had hajipened to him was 
as follows : Shortlj' after Fix left the opium den, tM'o waiters 
had lifted tlie unconscious Passepartout, and had carried 
him to the bed reserved for the smokei’s. Three hours later, 
pursued even in his dreams b3'^ a fixed idea, the poor fellow 
awoke, and struggled against the stupefying influence of 
the narcotic. The thought of a dutv unfulfilled shook off his 
torpor, and he hurried from the abode of drunkenness. 
Staggering and holding himself up by keeping against the 
walls, falling dovm and creeping up again, and irresistiblj' 
impelled b,y a kind of instinct, he kept crying out, “The 
Carnatic ! the Carnatic !” 

The steamer lay puffing alongside the quay, on the point 
of starting. Passepartout had but few steps to go; and, 
rushing upon the plank, he crossed it, and fell unconscious 
on the deck, just as the Carnatic was moving off. Several 
sailors, who were evidently accustomed to this sort of scene, 
carried the poor Frenchman down into the second cabin, 
and Passepartout did not wake until they were one hundred 
and fifty miles away from China. Thus he found liimself the 
next morning on the deck of the Carnatic, and eagerly in- 
haling the exhilarating sea-breeze. The pure air sobered 
him. He began to collect his sense, wdiich he found a difficult 
task ; but at last he recalled the events of the evening be- 
fore, Fix’s revelation, and the opium-house. 

“It is evident,” said he to himself, “that I have been 
abominably drunk! What will Mr. Fogg say.^ At least'! 
have not missed the steamer, wdiich is the most important 
thing.” 

Then, as Fix occurred to him : “As for that rascal, I hope 
we arc well rid of him, and that he has not dared, as he pro- 
posed, to follow us on board the Carnatic. A detective on the 
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nmrdorer.-^'' ■ 

WoulT^it On Eixs real errand to his master? 

Wm 1 1 -f t. 1 ° f ^ ^ part the detective ivas jjlavin”-. 
JUu d It not be better to vait until Mr. For.. r^Sd 
London apm. and then impart to him that an a"4nt of the 

"orirfndTinAT r' 1dm round the 

ni '-ortl^c' ot least. 

It vas Moith considering. The first tiling to do vas to find 

-‘o^^olar behaviW 

M-ith the rolhntPf +r‘' P'‘ooecded, as ivell as he could 
ire descended to the saloon Afi- ir' 

" ith:: «--or 

is a talf geTtlernaVo' -P"* IJ^separtout persistentlr. “He 

-th himp;itrgi;dP^i!P 1-^ 

Durser. “Here^i^s Phs"tPfTr' l^oard." Interrupted the 
yourself.” passengers : you may see for 

Passepartout scanned the lisf Pni- i • ^ ? 

not upon it Ml at nimo • i ’ master’s name was 

“MU am Inn tf T 1dm. 

All. am I on the Carnatic?" 

JLCS. 


^'oholmnia?” 

Certainly.” 

1* raasti ™s not Iw"*'* "■“ «» C„n,afic. 

remcmbacd'tl”Jrilre“'L°" “"• “U noiv. Ho 

that he should have infm *i i d^'^d been changed, 

that he had f-t, and 

Done so. It was his fault, then, that Sir. 
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Foo-e: and Aouda Imd ndssed the steamer. Yes, but it Tvas 
still more the fault of the traitor ivho, in order to serrate 
him from his master, and detain the latter at Hong Kong, 
had inveigled him into getting drunk! He noiv saw the 
detective’s trick; and at this moment Mr Fogg cer- 
tainly ruined, his het vas lost, and he nmse 
arrested and imprisoned! At tins thought Passepartout toie 
his hair. Ah, if Fix ever came within his reach, vhat a 

settling of accounts there would he ! 

After his first depression. Passepartout became calmei, 
and began to study his situation. It was certainly not an 
enviable one. He found himself on the way to Japan, and 
what should he do when he got there.? fts Pocket was 
empty; he had not a solitary' shilling no so muci 
penny. His passage had fortunately ' 

vance ; and he had five or six days in which to decMe up 
his future course. He fell to at meals w;Jh an ^PP^’ 
ate for i\Ir. Fogg, Aouda, and himself. He 
generously as if Japan were a desert, where nothin^ to eat 

was to be looked for. . i xi, 

At dawn on the 18th the Carnatw entered the P^^ 

Yokohama. Tliis is an important port of call in ’ 

where all the mail-steamers, and those 

between Horth America, China, f^P^’ 

islands put in. It is situated in the bay of 

a short distance from that second capi a o -p^rieror 

Empire, and the residence of the Tycoon, the 

before the Mikado, the spiritual f 

office in liis owm. The Carnatw 

the custom-house, in the midst of a crowd of ships bear ^ 

^aSyartolit wSm ashore on this so 

ritory of the Sons of the Sun- .i^lessly 

through th^strerts of Yokohama. He found himself at first 
in a thoroughly European quarter, the houses having low 
fronts and being adorned ivith verandas, beneath which he 
caught glimpses of neat peristyles. This quarter occupied, 
Sits rtreets, squares, docks, and warehouses, all the space 
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of an r! Calcutta, Mere mixed crowds 

mef mo 4?“ T"?" and Dutch- 

FrSchm^^ATl" anything. The 
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from telling the " j/®*' 
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so. he determine '^i niastcr; and, before* doing 

penetrated tliat inhabited bn-^the" quarter, he 

mmed. if necessary. t„ p„sK „„ SV' 

■after the SS of of Yokohama is called Bcnlen, 
round about Tliere P " 1° " orslupped on the islands 

half hid in the midtrS £41,? singular arclntecture, bridges 
by immense cedai-trcos holv’r4t4"+ temples shaded 

Buddhist priests and 'sectarief oT^P sheltered 
niinable streets m-Iicvp n ' c ^ Confucius, and intei'- 

red-cheeked cliildrea aho*Ionk j of 3-oso-tmted and 

out of J«p,anese screen, a„ 1 a '''T 

of short-legged poodle- n rt "n'° 'yere playing in the midst 
gathei-ed. "" ^ "«ts, might have been 

ing in processions. b4a«’n^thdr dS’r^ Pa?^- 

and custom-houce offieer-*^ *h cari tambounnes; police 

lac. and earrvL t7„ ‘ I " “ ' ''“t* 0"0™aled' rath 

olad in hine ert?o„ ,°M, Si 7'f. ‘° ’''‘'“Hi »'<«“»• 

the Mikado’s nuards env.ln a hearing guns: 

and coats of mail; and numherf T troubles, hauberks 

-for the military “i™o„ , “t”" 

as it is despised in China— i - 1 f respected in Japan 
and pau-s. Passepartout sa4 in groups 

yobed pilgrims, a^ simole — r* ’ friai-s, long- 

jet-black hair, bi<r heads ^'^'Ted and 

stature, and complexio^fWr^S f 

1 xions varMng from copper-colour to a 
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dontl white, but never Yellow, like the Chinese, from whom 
the Japnnese widely difi’or. He did not fail to observ'c the 
curious equipages — carriages and palanquins, harrows sup- 
plied with sails, and littei*i> made of bamboo; nor the 
women — -whom lie thought not especially handsome — wdio 
took little steps with their little feet, whereon they wore 
canvas shoes, straw sandals, ‘and clogs of worked wood, and 
who displayed tight-looking eyes, fiat chests, teeth fash- 
ionahly blackened, and gowns crossed with silken scarfs, tied 
in an enormous knot behind — an ornament which the mod- 
ern Parisian ladies seem to have borrowed from the dames 
of Japan. 

Passepartout wandered for several hours in the midst of 
this motley crowd, looking in at the windows of the rich 
and curious shops, the jewellery establishments glittering 
witli quaint Japanese ornaments, the restaurants decked 
with streamers and banners, the tea-houses, where the odor- 
ous beverage was being drunk with saki, a liquor concocted 
from tlio fermentation of idee, and the comfortable smok- 
ing-houses, where they were puffing, not opium, wliich is 
almost unknown in Japan, but a' very fine, stringy tobacco. 
He went on till he found himself in the fields, in the midst 
of vast rice plantations. There he saw dazzling camellias 
expanding themseh’Cs, ^vith flowers wliich were giidng forth 
their last colours and perfumes, not on bushes, but on trees, 
and within bamboo enclosures, cheriy, plum, and apjile 
trees, which the Japanese cultivate rather for their blossoms 
than their fruit, and which queerly-fashioned, grinning 
scarecrows protected fi'om the spnn-ows. pigeons, ravens, 
and otlier voracious birds. On the branches of the cedars 
were perched large eagles ; amid the foliage of the weeping 
willows were herons, solemnly standing on one leg; and on 
every hand were crows, ducks, hawks, wild birds, and a 
multitude of cranes, which tlie Japanese consider sacred, 
and which to their minds symbolise long life and prosperity. 

As he was strolling along. Passepartout espied some 
violets among the shrubs. 

“Good !” said he ; “I have some supper.” 

Put, on smelling tliein, he found that they were odourless. 
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Tlie worthy VeT’ * 
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or never he must use the strong, if not melodious voice 
\\-hich nature liad bestowed upon liim. He knew several 
French and English songs, and resolved to try them upon 
the Japanese, who must be lovers of music, since they were 
for ever pounding on their C3'mbals, tam-tams, and tam- 
bourines, and could not but appreciate European talent. 

It was, perhaps, rather early in the morning to get up 
a concert, and the audience prematurel}’^ aroused from their 
slumbers, might not possibly pny^ their entertainer w'ith 
coin bearing the Mikado’s features. Passepartout therefore 
decided to wait seA'cral hours; and, as he was sauntering 
along, it occurred to him that he would seem rather too 
M'ell dressed for a wandering artist. The idea struck Iiim to 
change his garments for clothes more in harmony with lus 
project; by which he might also get a little monej* to satisfy 
the immediate cravings of hunger. The resolution taken, it 
remained to carry it out. 

It Avas onlj’- after a long search that Passepartout dis- 
covered a native dealer in old clothes, to vhom he applied 
for an exchange. The man liked the European costume, and 
ere long Passepartout issued fi’om his shop accoutred in an 
old Japanese coat, and a sort of one-sided turban, faded 
with long use. A few small pieces of silver, moreover, jingled 
in his pocket. 

“Good !” thought he. “I will imagine I am at the 
Carnival !” 

His first care, after being thus “Japanesed,” Avas to 
enter a tea-house of modest appearance, and, upon half a 
bird and a little rice, to breakfast like a man for Avhom 
dinner A\'as as yet a problem to be solved. 

“Noav,” thought he, AA’hen he had eaten heartily, “I 
mustn’t lose my head. I can’t sell tliis costume again for one 
still more Japanese. I must consider hoAV to leaA-e tliis coun- 
ti’v of the Sun, of which I shall not retain the most delight- 
ful of memories, as quickly as possible.” 

It occurred to him to visit the steamers Avhich were about 
to leave for America. He aa'ouM offer himself as a cook or 
serA'ant, in paj’ment of his passage and meals. Once at San 
Francisco, he Arould find some means of going on. The diffi- 
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*‘Whai do you wnnl?'' safe! he to Passepartout, wlionl he 
at first took for a native. 

‘‘Would you like a servant, sir.^” asked Passepai'tout. 

‘‘A servant!*' cried Balulcar, caressing the thick 
grey beard ivhicli hung from liks chin. “I already have two 
who are ohcclicnt and faithful, have never left me, and serve 
me for their nourishment — and Jicre they are,’* added he, 
holding out his two robust arms, furrowed ivith veins as 
large as the strings of a bass-viol. 

“So I can be of no use to j'ou?” 

“None.” 

“The devil ! I should so like to cross the Pacific with you!’’ 

“Ah!” said the Honourable Mr. Batulcar. “You are 
no more a tTajianese than I am a monkey! Why are you 
dressed up in that wa3'?” 

“A man dresses as he can.” 

“That’s true. You arc a Froiichman, aren’t you.'”’ 

“Yes; a Parisian of Paris.” 

“Then j-ou ought to know how to make grimaces .?” 

“Whi',” replied Passepartout, a little vexed tliat Ids 
nationalilj' .should cause this question, “we Frenchmen 
know how to make grimaces, it is true — hut not anj' bettei* 
than the Americans do.” 

“True. Well, if I can’t take j'ou as a sen-ant, I can as a 
clown. You see, my friend, in France thej- exhibit foreign 
clowns, and in foreign parts French cIoatos.” 

“xVh!” 

“You are pretty- strong, eh?” 

“Espcciallj- after a good meal.” 

“And you can sing?” 

“Yes,” retui-ned Passepartout, who had formerlj- been 
wont to sing in the streets. 

“But can you sing standing on j-our head, with a top 
spinning on your left foot, and a sabre balanced on j-our 
right?” 

“Humph! I think so,” replied Passepartout, recalling 
the exercises of his 3'ounger days. 

“Well, that’s enough,” said the Honourable William 
Batulcar. 
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The jugglerB tossed them in the air, threw them like shuttle- 
cocks with Mooden battledores, and 3'ct the^^ kept on spin- 
ning: thcA’ put them into their pockets, and took them out 
still whirling as before. 

It is useless to describe the astonishing performances of 
the acrobats and g3‘mnasts. Tlie turning on ladders, poles, 
balls, barrels, &c., was executed Avith wonderful precision. 

But the principal attraction Avas the exhibition of the 
Long Noses, a shoAv to Avhich Europe is as j^ct a stranger. 

I'he Long Noses form a peculiar compan}’, under the 
direct patronage of the god Tingou. Attired after the 
fashion of the ^Middle Ages, thoA’ bore upon their shoulders 
a splendid pair of Avings; but AA’hat espcciallA' distinguished 
them Avas the long noses AA’hich AA’cre fastened to their faces, 
and the uses aa-IucIi thcA' made of them. These noses were 
made of bamboo, and were fiA-e, six, and CA on ten feet long, 
some straight, others cuiwcd, some ribboned, and some haA'- 
ing imitaton Avarts upon them. It was upon these append- 
ages, fixed tiglitlj' on their real noses, that tbej’’ performed 
their gj'mnastic exercises. A dozen of these sectaries of 
Tingou hiA' flat upon their backs, AA’hile others, dressed to 
represent lightning-rods, came and frolicked on their noses, 
jumping from one to another, and performing the most skil- 
ful leaiiings and somersaults. 

As a last scene, a “human pyi’amid” had been announced, 
in which fifty Long Noses AA'cre to i-epresent the Car oi 
Juggernaut. But, instead of forming a p^U'amid mount- 
ing each other’s shoulders, the artists Avere to group tbem- 
scIa'cs on top of the noses. It liappened that the performer 
AA’ho had lutherto formed the base of the Car had quitted 
the troupe, and as, to fill this part, onh’ strength and adroit- 
ness AA'cre necessary’, Passepartout had been chosen to take 
his place. 

The poor felloAA' really felt sad when — ^melanelioly reminis- 
cence of his youtli! — ^lie donned his costume, adorned AA'itli 
A’ari-coloured AAdngs, and fastened to his natural feature a 
false nose six feet long. But he cheered up Avben he thought 
tliat this nose AA'as AA'inning him something to eat. 

He went upon the stage, and took his place beside the 
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stcfiraer, r'Iio, espying the flag at lialf-mast, had directed 
Ids course towards tlie little craft. Pldleas Pogg, after pay- 
ing the stipulated price of his passage to John Busby, and 
rewarding that worthy with the additional sum of five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, ascended the steamer with Aouda 
and Pix; and they started at once for Nagasaki and 
Yokohama. 

They reached their destination on the morning of the 
14th of November. Pliileas Pogg lost no time in going on 
board the Carnatic, where he learned, to Aouda’s great de- 
light — and perhaps to his own, though he betraj'ed no 
emotion — ^that Passepai-tout, a Prenebman, had really 
arrived on her the day before. 

The San Prancisco steamer Avas announced to leaA’e that 
A-eiy cA'ening, and it became necessary to find Passepartout, 
if possible, witliout delay. ]\Ir. Pogg applied in vain to the 
lYench and English consuls, and, after Avandering tlu-ough 
the streets a long time, began to despair of finding his 
missing seiwant. Chance, or perhaps a kind of presenti- 
ment, at last led him into the Honourable ]\Ir. Batulcar's 
theatre. He certainly Avould not hai-e recognised Passepar- 
tout in the eccentric mountebank’s costume ; but the latter, 
lAung on his back, perceiA’ed his master in the gallery. He 
could not help starting, Avliich so clianged the position of his 
nose as to bring the “pyramid” , pell-mell upon the stage. 

All tliis Passepartout learned from Aouda, aaIio recounted 
to him Avhat had taken place on the Amyage from Hong 
Kong to Shanghai on the TanJcadcre, in company AA-ith one 
Mr. Pix. 

Passepartout did not change countenance on hearing this 
name. He thought that the time had not yet arriA'ed to 
divulge to his master what had taken place betAveen the 
detectiAT and himself; and, in the account he gave of his 
absence, he simiiN excused himself for haA-ing been over- 
taken by drunkenness, in smoking opium at a taATrn in 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. Fogg heard this uaiTatiA'e coldly, AA-ithout a AA'ord; 
and then furnished his man Avith funds necessarA' to obtain 
clothing more in harmony AAith his position. Within an 
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pains to calm Aouda’s doubts of a successful termination 
of the journey, telling her that the most difficult part of it 
had ])asscd5 that now thc}’^ were beyond the fantastic coun- 
tries of Japan and China, and were fairly on their way to 
civilised places again. A railwa3>^ train from San Francisco 
to New York, and a transatlantic steamer from New York 
to Livei-pool, would doubtless bring them to the eJid of this 
impossible journej'^ round the world within the period agreed 
upon. 

On the ninth daj’ after leaving Yokohama, Phileas Fogg 
had traversed exactly one half of the terrestiial globe. The 
General Grant passed, on the 23 rd of November, the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, and was at the veiy anti- 
podes of London. Mr. Fogg had, it is true, exhausted fifty- 
two of the eighty daj's in which he was to complete the tour, 
and there were onlj’ twenty^-eight left. But, though he was 
onl3' half-way by the difference of meridians, he had reall3^ 
gone over two-thirds of the whole journe3’ ; for he had been 
obliged to make long circuits from London to Aden, from 
Aden to Bomba3', from Calcutta to Singapore, and from 
Singapore to Yokohama. Could he have followed without 
deviation the fiftieth parallel, which is that of London, the 
whole distance would onl3' have been about twelve thousand 
miles ; whereas he would be forced, by the irregular methods 
of locomotion, to traverse twenty-six thousand, of which he 
had, on the 23 rd of November, accomplished seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred. And now the course was a straight one, 
and Fix Avas no longer there to put obstacles in their wa3'^ ! 

It happened also, on the 23 rd of November, that Passe- 
partout made a joA'ful discovciy. It Avill be remembered 
that the obstinate fellow had insisted on keeping his famous 
famil3^ watch at London time, and on regarding that of the 
countries he had passed through as quite false and un- 
reliable. Noav, on this day, though he had not changed tlie ' 
hands, he found that his watch exactly agreed w'ith the 
ship’s chronometers. His triumph was hilarious. He would 
haA'e liked to know what Fix Avould sa3^ if he were aboard! 

“The rogue told me a lot of stories,” repeated Passepai'- 
tout, “about the meridians,- the sun, and the moon! Moon, 
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liis .theatrical (tl.sguisc. lie quickly concealed himself in his 
cahin, to avoid an awkward explanation, and hoped — ^llmnks 
to the number of passengers — to remain uniicrceived b}' 
Mr. Fogg’s servant. 

On that very da^', however, lie met Passepartout face to 
face on the forward deck. The latter, without a word, made 
a rush for hinj, gjvisjicd liim by the throat, and, much to 
the amusement of a group of Americans, who immediately 
began to bet on him, administei’cd to the detective a perfect 
volley of blows, which proved the great superiority of French 
over Fnglish pugilistic .skill. 

When Passepartout had finished, he found himself re- 
lieved and comforted. Fix got up in a somewhat rumpled 
condition, and, looking at his adversaiy, coldly said, “Have 
you done,^” 

“For this time — ^j'es." 

“Then let me have a word with you.” 

«]?ut I ” 

“In your master’s interests.” 

Passepartout seemed to be vanquished by Fix’s coolness, 
for he quietly followed him, and they sat dowm aside from 
the rest of the passengers. 

“You have given me a thrashing,” said Fix. “Good, I 
expected it. Now, listen to me. Up to this time I have been 
iMr. Fogg’s adversary. I am now in bis game.” 

“Aha!” cried Passepartout; “you are convinced he is an 
bone.st man?” 

“No,” replied Fix coldly, “I think him a rascal. Sli! don’t 
budge, and let me speak. As long as IMr. Fogg was on 
English ground, it was for my intci'est to detain him there 
until mj warrant of an-est arrived. I did everj^thing I 
could to keep him back. I sent the Bombay priests after him, 

I got you intoxicated at Hong Kong, I separated 5mu from 
him, and I made him miss the Yokohama steamer.” 

Passepartout listened, mth closed fists. 

“Now,” resumed Fix, “Mr. Fogg seems to be going back 
to England. Well, I wdll follow him there. But hereafter 
I toU do as much to keep obstacles out of bis way as I 
have done up to this time to put them in his path. I’ve 
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who said io Mr. Po^", ‘'Perhaps wo liad hoHer not mingle 
with tlio crowd. There ina%* he danger in it.” 

‘‘Tc.s,” returned ^Tr. Fogg: ’‘'and blows, even if they are 
political arc still blows.” 

Fix smiled at this remark; and, in order to be able to see 
witlioul being .iostled about, the parly took up a position on 
the top of a flight of steps .situated at the upper end of 
IMontgomery Street. Op])osite them, on the other .side of the 
.street, between a coal wharf and a petroleum warehouse, 
a large platform had been ei*ccted in the open air, towards 
which the current of the crowd seemed to be directed. 

For what purjmse was this meeting? What was tlie oc- 
casion of lliis excited assemblage? Pliileas Fogg could not 
imagine. Was it to nominate some higli official — governoi’ 
or member of Congress ? It was not improbable, so agitated 
was the multitude before them. 

Just at this moment there was an unusual stir in the 
human mass. All the hands were raised in tlie air. Some, 
tightly closed, seemed to disappear suddenly in tlie midst 
of the cries — an encrgotic way, no doubt, of casting a vote. 
The crowd swayed back, the banners and flags wavered, 
disappeared an instant, then reappeared in tatters. The 
undulations of the human surge readied the steps, wliile all 
the heads floundered on the surface like a sea agitated bj' a 
squall. !Many of the black hats disappeared, and the greater 
part of the crowd seemed to have diminished in hciglit. 

“It is evidently a meeting,” said Fix, “and its object 
must be an exciting one. I should not wonder if it were about 
the Alabama, despite the fact that tliat question is settled.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Blr. Fogg, sunjily. 

“At least, there are two champions in presence of each 
other, the Honourable IMr. Cnraerfield and the Honourable 
Mr. Mandiboy.” 

Aouda, leaning upon ]\Ir. Fogg’s arm, observed the 
tumultuous scene witli surprise, wliile Fix asked a man near 
him what the cause of it all was. Before the man could reply, 
a fresh agitation arose; hurrahs and excited shouts were 
heard ; the staffs of the banners began to be used as offen- 
sive weapons ; and fists flew about in every direction. Thumps 
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“Pliilcas Fogg. And yours?” 

“Colonel Stamp Proctor.” 

The human tide now swept by, after overturning Fix. 
who speedily got upon liis'fect again, though with tattered 
clothes. Hajipily. lie was not seriously hurt. His travelling 
overcoat was divided into two unequal parts, and his trous- 
ers resembled those of certain Indians, which fit less com- 
pactly than they are easy to put on. Aouda had escaped 
unharmed, and Fix alone bore marks of the fray in his 
black and blue bruise. 

“Thanks,” said hir. Fogg to the detective, as soon as thej’ 
were out of the crowd. 

“No thanks are ncccssarv,” rejilied Fix ; “but let us go.” 

“Where?” 

“To a tailor’s.” 

Such a visit was, indeed, opportune. The clothing of both 
Mr. Fogg and Fix was in rags, as if they had themselves 
been actively engaged in the contest between Camerfield 
and Mandiboy. An hour after, they were once more suitably 
attired, and with Aouda retuimed to the International Hotel. 

Passepartout was waiting for his master, armed with half 
a dozen six-barrelled revolvers. When he perceived Fix, he 
knit his brows ; but Aouda having, in a few words, told him 
of their adventure, his coimtenance resumed its placid ex- 
pression. Fix evidently was no longer an enemy, but an ally ; 
he was faithfully keeping his word. 

Dinner over, the coach which was to convey the pas- 
sengers and their luggage to the station drew up to the door. 
As he was getting in, Mr. Fogg said to Fix, “You have not 
seen this Colonel Proctor again?” 

“No.” 

“I will come back to America to find him,” said Phileas 
Fogg calmly. “It would not be right for an Englishman to 
l^ermit liimself to be treated in that way, witliout re- 
taliating.” 

The detective smiled, but did not reply. It was clear that 
Mr. Fogg was one of those Englishmen who, while they do 
not tolerate duelling at home, fight abroad when their honour 
is attacked. 
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to lay the road between the forty-first and forty-second 
parallels. Presidojit Lincoln himself fixed the end of tlie line 
at Omaha, in Nebraska. The work was at once commenced, 
and pursued with true American energy ; nor did the rapid- 
ity with Avhich it went on injuriously affect its good execu- 
tion. Tlie road grew, on the prairies, a mile and a half a 
day. A locomotive, running on the rails laid down the 
evening befoi-e, brouglit tlie rails to be laid on tlie morrow^, 
and advanced u^ion tliem as fast as tliej' were put in position. 

The Pacific Railroad is joined b)' several branches in 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, and Oregon. On lea%'ing Omaha, 
it passes along the left bank of the Platte River as far as 
the junction of its northern branch, follows its southern 
branch, crosses the Laramie territory and the Wahsatch 
^Mountains, turns the Great Salt Lake, and reaches Salt 
Lake City, the Mormon capital, plunges into the Tuilla 
Valley, across the American Desert, Cedar and I-Iumboldt 
Mountains, the Siei-ra Nevada, and descends, rta Sacra- 
mento, to the Pacific — its grade, even on the Rocky Jloun- 
tains, never exceeding one hundred and twelve feet to the 
mile. 

Such was the road to be traversed in seven days, which 
would enable Phileas Pogg — ^at least, so he hoped — to take 
the Atlantic steamer at New York on the 11th for Liverpool. 

The car which he occupied was a sort of long omnibus 
on eight wheels, and iritli no compartments in the interior. 
It was supplied with two rows of seats, perpendicular to 
the direction of the train on either side of an aisle which 
conducted to the front and rear platforms. These platforms 
wore found throughout the train, and the passengers were 
able to pass from one end of the train to the other. It was 
supplied ivith saloon cars, balcony cars, restaurants, and 
smoking-cars; theatre cars alone were wanting, and they 
vdll have these some day. 

Book and news dealers, sellers of edibles, drinkables, and 
cigars, who seemed to have plenty of customers, were con- 
tinually circulating in the aisles. 

The train left Oakland station at six o’clock. It was 
already night, cold and cheerless, tlie heavens being over- 
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with its fine quays, its broad streets, its noble hotels, squares, 
and churches. 

The train, on leaving Sacramento, and passing the junc- 
tion, Eoclin, Auburn, and Colfax, entered the range of the 
Sierra Nevada. ’Cisco was reached at seven in the nioniing; 
and an hour later the dormitory was transformed into an 
ordinary car, and the travellers could observe the pictur- 
esque beauties of the mountain region through which they 
were steaming. The railway track wound in and out among 
tlie passes, now approaching the mountain-sides, now sus- 
pended over precipices, avoiding abrupt angles by bold 
cuiwes, plunging into narrow defiles, which seemed to have 
no outlet. The locomotive, its great funnel emitting a weird 
light, with its sharp bell, and its cow-catcher extended like 
a spur, nu’ngled its shrieks and belloaings with the noise of 
tori-ents and cascades, and twined its smoke among the 
branches of the gigantic pines. 

There were few or no bridges or tunnels on the route. 
The railway turned around the sides of the mountains, 
and did not attempt to -violate nature by taking the shortest 
cut from one point to another. 

The train entered the State of Nevada tlirough the Car- 
son Valley about nine o’clock, going always northeasterly; 
and at midday reached Eeno, where thei-e was a delay of 
twenty minutes for breakfast. 

From this point the road, running along Humboldt River, 
passed nortliward for several miles bi’ its banks: then it 
turned eastward, and kept bj- the river until it reached the 
Humboldt Range, nearly at the extreme eastern limit of 
Nevada. 

Having breakfasted, ^Ir. Fogg and his companions re- 
sumed their places in the car, and observed the vaiied land- 
scape whicli unfolded itself as they passed along: tlie vast 
prairies, the mountains lining tlie lioxizon. and the creeks, 
with their frothj', foaming streams. Sometimes a great herd 
of buffaloes, massing together in the distance, seemed like 
a moveable dam. These innumerable multitudes of ruminat- 
ing beasts often form an insurmountable obstacle to the 
passage of the trains; thousands of them have been seen 
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defiles of the Humboldt Kange, and half-past nine when it 
penetrated Utah, the region of the Great Salt Lake, the 
singular colony of the IMormons. 


CHATTER XXVII 

IK WHICH PASSEPARTOUT UNDERGOES, AT A SPEED OP TWENTY 
WTT. T.R AN HOUR, A COURSE OE MORIilOK HISTORY 

D URiNG the night of the 5th of December, the train ran 
south-easterly for about fifty miles; then rose an equal 
distance in a north-easterly direction, towards the Great 
Salt Lake. 

Passepartout, about nine o’clock, went out upon the 
platform to take the air. The Sveather was cold, the heavens 
grej’’, hut it was not snoa-ing. The sun’s disc, enlarged hy 
the mist, seemed an enormous ring of gold, and Passe- 
partout was amusing himself hy calculating its value in 
pounds sterling, when he was diverted from this interesting 
study hy a strange-looking personage who made his appear- 
ance on the platform. 

This personage, who had taken the train at Elko, was 
tall and dark, with black moustache, black stockings, a 
black silk hat, a black waistcoat, black trousers, a wliite 
cravat, and dogskin gloves. He might have been taken for 
a clergyman. He went from one end of the train to the 
other, and affixed to the door of each car a notice m’itteii 
in manuscript. 

Passepartout approached and read one of these notices, 
which stated that Elder William Hitch, Slonnon missionary, 
taking advantage of his presence on train No. 48, would 
deliver a lecture on jMormonism in car No. IIT, from eleven 
to twelve o’clock; and that he invited all who were desirous 
of being instructed concci’ning the mj’^steries of the religion 
of the “Latter Day Saints” to attend. 

“I’ll go,” said Passepartout to himself. He knew nothing 
of jSIoi'monism except the custom of pol 3 'gnmy, which is 
its foundation. 
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tlie church of the “Latter Day Saints,” which, adopted 
not only in America, but in England, Norway and Sweden, 
and Germany, counts many artisans, as well as men engaged 
in the liberal professions, among its members ; how a colony 
was established in Ohio, a temple erected there at a cost of 
two hundred thousand dollars, and a town built at Kirk- 
land; how Smith became an enteiyirising banlcer, and re- 
ceived from a simi>le mummy showman a papyrus scroll 
written by Abraham and several famous Eg.yptians. 

The Elder’s stoiy became somewhat wearisome, and his 
audience grew gradually less, until it was reduced to twenty 
passengers. But this did not disconcert the enthusiast, who 
proceeded with the story of Joseph Smith’s bankruptcy’" in 
183T, and how liis ruined creditors gave him a coat of tar 
and feathers ; his reappearance some years afterwards, more 
honourable and honoured than ever, at Independence, Mis- 
souri, the chief of a flourishing colony of three thousand 
disciples, and his pursuit thence by outraged Gentiles, and 
retirement into the Par West. 

Ten hearers only were now left, among them honest Passe- 
partout, who was listening with all his ears. Thus he learned 
that, after long persecutions, Smith reappeared in Illinois, 
and in 1839 founded a community at Nauvoo, on the Mis- 
sissippi, numbering twenty-five thousand souls, of which he 
became mayor, chief justice, and general-in-chief; that he 
announced himself, in 184<S, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States; and that finally, being drawn 
into ambuscade at Carthage, he was thrown into prison, and 
assassinated by a band of men disguised in masks. 

Passepartout was now the only person left in the car, 
and the Elder, looking him full in the face, reminded him 
that, two years after the assassination of Joseph Smith, the 
inspired prophet, Brigham Young, his successor, left 
Nauvoo for the banks of the Great Salt Lake, where, in the 
midst of that fertile region, directly on the route of the 
emigrants who crossed Utah on their way to CaHfornia, the 
new colony, thanks to the polygamy practised by the Mor- 
mons, had flourished beyond expectations. 

“And this,” added Elder William Hitch, “this is why the 
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for six hours, IMr. Fogg and his party had time to 'pay a 
'' \i<5it to Salt Lake City, connected Avith Ogden by a branch 
road ; and they spent two hours in this sti-ikinglj’- American 
^ ' town, built on the pattern of other cities of the Union, 
like a checker-board, ‘Svith the sombre sadness of right- 
angles,” as Victor Hugo expresses it. The founder of the 
f City of the Saints could not escape from the taste for sym- 
- metry Aviiich distinguishes the Anglo-Saxons. In this strange 
■' country, where the people ai'e certainly not up to the level 
of their institutions, everything is done “squarely” — cities, 
houses, and follies. 

The travellers, then, were promenading, at three o'clock, 

' about the streets of the town built between the banks of 
the Jordan and the spurs of the Wahsatch Range. They 
f saw few or no churches, but the prophet^s mansion, the 
< court-house, and the arsenal, blue-brick houses with ver- 
andas and porches, suxTOunded by gardens bordered ndth 
acacias, palms, and locusts. A clay and pebble xvall, built 
in 1853, suiTounded the town; and in the principal street 
Avere the market and seA'cral hotels adoimed lA-ith pavilions. 
The place did not seem thickly populated. The streets Avei-e 
almost deserted, except in the A-icinity of the temple, wliich 
they onl}' reached after having traA'ersed sevei'al quaiters 
surrounded bv' palisades. There Avere many AA'omen, Avhich 
Avas easily accounted for by the “peculiar institution” of the 
!Mormons ; but it must not be supposed that all the Mormons 
are polygamists. They are free to marr 3 ^ or not, as tlicA'^ 
please; but it is AA'orth noting that it is mainly the female 
citizens of Utah A\ho are anxious to maiTj', as, according to 
the iMormon religion, maiden ladies are not admitted to the 
possession of its highest joys. These poor creatui'es seemed 
to be neither well oft' nor happjx Some — ^the more well-to-do, 
no doubt — ^Avore short, open black silk dresses, under a hood 
or modest shawl ; others were habited in Indian fashion. 

Passepartout could not behold Avithout a certain fi-ight 
these women, charged, in groups, Avith conferring happiness 
on a single Mormon. His common sense pitied, above all, the 
husband. It seemed to him a ten-ible thing to haA^e to guide 
so many Avives at once across the Aucissitudes of life, and to 
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Wahsatcli Mountains. It M'as in the section included be- 
tween this range and the Rockj' hlountains tlmt tlie Amer- 
ican engineers found the most formidable difficulties in lay- 
ing tlie I'oad, and that the government granted a subsidy 
of forty-eight thousand dollars per mile, instead of sixteen 
thousand allowed for the work done on the plains. But tlie 
engineers, instead of violating nature, avoided its difficulties 
bi' winding around, instead of penetrating the rocks. One 
tunnel only, fourteen thousand feet in length, was pierced in 
order to arrive at the great basin. 

The track up to this time had reached its highest eleva- 
tion at the Great Salt Lake. From this point it described a 
long curve, descending towards Bitter Creek Valley, to 
rise again to the dividing ridge of the waters between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. There were many creeks in this 
mountainous region, and it was necessary to cross .Muddy 
Creek, Green Creek, and others, upon culvei*ts. 

Passepartout grew more and more impatient as they went 
on, wliile Fix longed to gel out of this difficult region, and 
was more anxious than Phileas Fogg himself to be beyond 
the danger of delays and accidents, and set foot on English 
soil. 

At ten o’clock at night the train stopped at Fort Bridger 
station, and twenty minutes later entered Wyoming Terri- 
tory, folloinng the valley of Bitter Creek throughout. The 
next day, 7th December, they stopped for a quarter of an 
hour <at Green River station. Snow had fallen abundantly 
during the night, but, being mixed rWth rain, it had half 
melted, and did not interrupt their progress. The bad 
weather, hoivever, annoyed Passepartout; for the accumu- 
lation of snow, by blocicing the wheels of the cars, would 
certainly have been fatal to IMr. Fogg’s tour. 

“What an idea !” he said to himself. 'Why did my master 
make this journey in 'ivintcr? Couldn’t he have waited for 
the good season to increase his chances.^” 

While the wmrthy Frenchman was absoi-bed in the state 
of the sky and the depression of the temperatui-e, Aouda 
was experiencing fears from a totally different cause. 

Several passengers had got off at Green River, and Avere 
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and was looking out of the inndow. Soon after Passepaidout, 
■without being heard bj' lus master or Aouda, whispered to 
the detective, “Would 3’ou really fight for him?” 

“I would do anj’thing," replied Fix, in a tone which be- 
traj-ed determined vill, “to get him back Ihing to Europe!” 

Passepartout felt something like a shudder shoot through 
his frame, but his confidence in his master remained un- 
broken. 

Was there anj’ means of detaining iMr. Fogg in the car, 
to avoid a meeting between him and the colonel? It 
ought not to be a difficult task, since that gentleman 'was 
naturallj- sedentari’’ and little curious. The detecti's'e, at 
least, seemed to have found a waj' ; for, after a few' moments, 
he said to ]\Ir. Fogg, “These are long and slow hours, sir, 
that ■we arc passing on the railwaJ^” 

“Yes,” replied ]\Ir. Fogg; “but thej’ pass.” 

“You were in the habit of plaj'ing whist,” resumed Fix, 
“on the steamers.” 

“Yes; but it w’ould be difficult to do so here. I have neither 
cards nor partnei's.” 

“Oh, but we can easily buy some cards, for the\' are sold 
on all the American trains. And as for partners, if madam 
pla3'S ” 

“Certainly, sir,” Aouda quicklj’^ replied; “I understand 
whist. It is part of an English education.” 

“I mj'self have some pretensions to plaj'ing a good game. 
Well, here are three of us. and a dunmn* ” 

“As you please, sir,” replied Phileas Fogg, lieartily glad 
to resume his favoui’ite pastime — even on the raihvay. 

Passepartout was despatched in search of the steward, 
and soon returned with two packs of cards, some pins, 
counters, and a slielf covci-ed with cloth. 

The game commenced. Aouda understood whist sufficientlj' 
well, and even received some compliments on her playing 
from Mr. Fogg. As for the detective, he -was simply an 
adept, and worthy of being matched against his pi-esent op- 
ponent. 

“Xow,” thought Passepax'tout, '‘we’ve got him. He won’t 
budge.” 
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the wav. The engineer and conductor were talking excite^.V 
with a signal-man, whom the station-master at Medimne 
Bow, the next stopping place, had sent on before. The 
iiassenn-crs drew around and took part in the discussion, in 
which Colonel Proctor, with his insolent manner, was con- 

^^PaLTpartout, joining the group, heard the signal-man 
sav. “No! you cairt pass. The bridge at Medicine Bow is 
shaky, and would not bear the weight of the train.” 

Tliis was a suspension-bridge thrown over some rapids, 
about a mile from the place where they now were. Accord- 
ing to the signal-man, it was in a ruinous condition, several 
of the iron wires being broken; and it was impossible to 
risk the passage. He did not in any vay exaggerate the 
condition of the bridge. It may be taken for granted that, 
rash as the Americans usually are, when they are prudent 

there is good reason for it. . , . . <• i i. 

Passepartout, not daring to apprise Ins master of what 
lie heard, listened with set teeth, immovable as a statue. 

“Hum!” cried Colonel Proctor; “but we are not going 
to stay here, I imagine, and take root in the snow?” 

“Colonel,” reiilied the conductor, “we have telegi-aphed to 
Omaha for a train, but it is not likely that it will reach 
Medicine Bow is less than six hours.” 

’ “Six hours!” cried Passepartout. 

“Certainly,” returned the conductor, “besides, it will take 
us as long as that to reach iVIedicine Bow on foot.” 

“But it is only a mile from here,” said one of the 

passengers. - , ^ , 

“Yes, but it’s on the other side of the river.” 

“And can’t we cross that in a boat?” asked the colonel. 
“That’s impossible. The creek is swelled by the rains. It 
is a rapid, and we shall have to make a circuit of ten miles 
to the north to find a ford.” ^ 

The colonel launched a volle3'- of oaths, denouncing tlie 
railway company and the conductor: and Passepartout, 
who was furious, was not disinclined to make common cause 
with him. Here was an obstacle, indeed, wliicli all Ins mas- 
ter’s banknotes could not remove. ^ 
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“Biglily diftnces!*’ replied the pu-sseiigcr, turning ids* 
hark on him. 

“I know it,” fcaid Passejiartout, turning to another pussen- 
gcr, ”lnxt a simple idea 

” “Ideas are no use,” returned the American, shrugging 
his shoidders, “as the engineer assures us that we can ptiss.” 

“Doubtless,” urged Passepartout, “wc can ]>aHS. bxit por- 
ha])s it would he more prudent 

“What 1 Prudent !” cried Colonel Proctor, whom this woi'd 
seemed to excite prodigiously. “At full speed, don't you 
see, at fidl .speed!” 

“I know — SCO,*’ repented Pnssopnrioul: “hut it ivould 
he, if not more ]irudenl, since that word disjxleascs you, at 
least more natural *’ 

“Who! What! What’s the iimlter with tins fellow?” cried 
several. 

The poor fellow tlid not. know to whom to address? himself. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Colonel Proctor, 

“1 afraid! Very well; I will show these people that a 
Frenchman can be as American a.s they!” 

“All aboard!” cried the conductor. * 


and imme- 
diately. But they can L prevent me from thinking tlmt it 

ivould be more nalurnl for us to cross tl,c brMw on foot, 
and let the tram come after!” 
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.. Indian battle, fireworlcs wei'e let off, and the first number of 
Batkcay T?ioneer was printed bi* a press brouglit on tlio 
IS®-- Thus was celebrated the inauguration of this great 

railroad, a inightj" instrument of progress and civilisation, 
’Jj thro^vn across the desert, and destined to link together cities 
ffkr? towns which do not yet exist. The whistle of the loco' 
motive, more powerful than Amphion's li're, was about to 
bid them rise from American soil. 

Tort iVIcPhei’son was left behind at eight in the moi-ning, 
and three hundred and fifti'-seven miles had yet to be 
traversed before reaching Omaha. The road followed the 
capricious windings of the southern branch of the Platte 
River, on its left bank. At nine the train stopped at the 
^ important town of North Platte, built between the two 
fi?"® arms of the river, which rejoin each other around it and 
•sk' form a single artery — a large tributary whose waters empty 
0 into the iSIissouri a little above Omaha. 

0 The one hundred and first meridian was passed. 

I\Ir, Fogg and his partners had resumed their game; no 
one — not even the dummy — complained of the length of the 
jfS' trip. Fix had begun by winning se\'ernl guinciis. which lie 
j/ seemed likely to lose; but he showed himself a not less eager 
/' whist-player tlian iMr. Fogg. During the morning, cimnee 
distinctly favoured that gentleman. Trumps and honours 
r’ were showered upon his hands. 

Once, having resolved on a bold stroke, he was on the 
^ point of plaring a spade, when a voice behind him .said. ‘‘I 
should play a diamond." 

c Mr, Fogg, Aouda, and Fix raised their heads, and behold 

Colonel Proctor. 

f Stamp Proctor and Phileas I’ogg recognised each other at 

• once. 

‘ ‘‘Ab? iPs you, is it, Englishman?" cried the colonel; *'irs 

you wl'.o arc going to play a spade f" 

“And who plays it." replied Phileas Fogg coolly, throw- 
ing dow ti the ten of sj^ades. 

“Well, it pleases me to have it diamond';," reph'ed Colonel 
Pi-octor, in an insolent tone. 

lie made a mowment as if to ^eire the card abicb hnd 
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“Very good. You are going to New York?” 

“No.” 

“To Chicago?” 

“No.” 

“To Omaha.?” 

“What difference is it to you? Do you know Plum Creek?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

“It’s the next station. The ti-ain will be there in an liour, 
and will stop there ten minutes. In ten minutes several re- 
volver-shots could be exchanged.” 

“Very ivell,” said Mr, Fogg. “I will stop at Plum Creek.” 

“And I guess you’ll stay there too,” added the American 
insolently. 

“Who knows?” replied Mr. Fogg, returning to the car 
as coolly as usual. He began to reassure Aouda, telling her 
that blusterers were never to be feared, and begged Fix to 
be his second at the approaching duel, a request whicli the 
detective could not refuse. Mr. Fogg resumed the inter- 
rupted game witli perfect calmness. 

At eleven o’clock the locomotive’s whistle announced that 
they were approaching Plum Creek station. IVIr. Fogg rose, 
and, followed by Fix, went out upon the platform. Passe- 
partout accompanied him, can-jung a pair of revolvers. 
Aouda remained in the car, as jiale as death. 

The door of the next car opened, and Colonel Proctor 
appeared on the platform, attended by a Yankee of liis oivn 
stamp as his second. But just as the combatants were about 
to step from the train, the conductor hurried up, and 
shouted, “You can’t get off, gentlemen !” 

“Wliy not?” asked the colonel. 

“We are twenty minutes late, and we shall not stop.” 

“But I am going to fight a duel with tliis gentleman.” 

“I am sorry,” said the conductor; “but we shall be oft’ 
at once. There’s the bell ringing now.” 

The train started. 

“I’m really vei-y sorrj^, gentlemen,” said the conductor. 
“Under any other circumstances I shoud have been happy 
to oblige jmu. But, after all, as you have not had time to 
fight here, why not fight as we go along? 
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‘“That wouldn't be convenient, ])erlmp'>, for tin's gentle- 
man.'’ said the colonel, in a jeering tone. 

“It ould be perfoctl3- so,” replied Philcas Fogg, 

“Well, we are really in America.’' thought Pns^epa^tout, 
“and the conductor is a gentleman of the first order!” 

So muttering, he follm; ed his master. 

The two combatants, their seconds, and the conductor 
passed through the cars to the rear of the train. The last 
cai was onH occupied by a doren passengers, ivhoni the 
conductor politely asked if they would not i)c .so kind as to 
lease it sacant for a few moments, as two gentlemen had an 
affair of honour to settle. The pnsscngcr.s granted the re- 
quest with .alacriti*. and slraightw.av disappeared on the 
platform. 


The cai, which was some fifty feet long, was sei'v con- 
senient for their purpose. The adversaries might march 
on each other in the aisle, and fire at their case. Never was 
duel more easily arranged. i\Ir. Fogg and Colonel Proctor, 
each provided with two six-barrelled revolvers, entered the 
car. The seconds, remaining outside, shut them in They 
were to begin firing at the first whistle of the loco'motive. 
xVfter an interval of two minutes, what remained of the two 
gentlemen would be taken from the car. 

Notliing could be more simple. Indeed, it was all so 
simple that Fix and Passepartout felt their hearts beating 
as if they would crack. They were listening for the whistle 
agreed upon, when suddenly savage cries i-csoundcd in the 
air, accompanied by reports which ccrtainlv did not issue 
from the car ii here the duellists were. The rcpoi-ts continued 
m front and the whole length of the train. Cries of terror 
proceeded from tlie interior of the cars 

ouSlTtl Ji^^stilv 

XSe? f ^ P'^i-C^ved that the train was 

attacked by a band of Sioux. 

forXte' tl 

A iXdrod 7 the road. 

iumdred of them had. according to their Imbit, lumped 
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upon the steps without stopping the train, with the ease of 
a clown mounting a horse at full gallop. 

The Sioux were armed with guns, from wliich came tlie 
reports, to whicli the jiassengers, who were almost all armed, 
responded by revolver-shots. 

The Indians had first mounted the engine, and half 
stunned the engineer and stoher with blows from their 
muslcets. A Sioux chief, wishing to stop the train, but not 
hnowing how to woi'k the regulator, had opened wide instead’ 
of closing the steam-valve, and the locomotive was plunging 
forward with terrific vclocit3^ 

The Sioux had at the same time invaded the cars, skip- 
ping like enraged monkeys over the roofs, thrusting open 
the doors, and fighting hand to hand with the passengers. 
Penetrating the baggage-car, they pillaged it, throwing the 
trunks out of the train. The cries and shots were constant. 
The ti’avcUors defended themselves bravely: some of the 
cars were barricaded, and sustained a siege, like moving 
folds, carried along at a speed of a hundred miles an hour. 

Aouda behaved courageously’- from the first. She defended 
herself like a true heroine nith a revolver, which she shot 
through the broken windows whenever a savage made his 
appearance. Twenty Sioux had fallen mortally wounded 
to the ground, and the wheels crushed those who fell upon 
the rails as if they had been worms. Several passengers, 
shot or stunned, lay on the seats. 

It was necessary to put an end to the struggle, which had 
lasted for ten minutes, and wliich would result in the triumph 
of the Sioux if the train was not stopped. Port Kearney 
station, where there was a garrison, was only two miles dis- 
tant; but, that once passed, the Sioux would be masters of 
the train between Port Kearney' and the station beyond. 

The conductor was fighting beside Mr. Pogg, when he 
was shot and fell. At the same moment he cried, “Unless 
the train is stopped in five minutes, we are lost!” 

“It shall be stopped,” said Phileas Pogg, preparing to 
rush from the car. 

“Stay, monsieur,” cried Passepartout; “I will go.” 

Mr. Pogg had not time to stop the brave fellow, who. 
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opening a door unperceived by the Indians, succeeded in 
slipping under the car; and -while the struggle continued, 
and the balls whizzed across each other over liis head, he 
ma e use of his old acrobatic experience, and -with amazini^ 
agihty worked his way under the cars, holding on to the 
c lains, aic ing himself by the brakes and edges of the sashes, 
creeping from one car to another with marveUous skill, and 
thus gaming the forward end of the train. 

Thei-e, suspended by one hand between die baggage-car 
and the tender, with the other he loosened the safety chains: 
u , owing 0 le traction, he would never have succeeded in 

1 y°^^g'har, had not a violent concussion 
jolted this bar out. The train, now detached from the 

f f <^j ieniame a little behind, wliilst the locomotive rushed 
torward mth increased speed. 

“l^-'^ady acquired, the train still 
at Inst tli^ mnutes ; but the brakes were worked and 

station ^ °PP^d, less than a hundred feet from Kearney 

up"^ the^ sfmTv attracted by the shots, hurried 

bodv befnrn t 1 f ejected them, and decamped in a 
body before the tram entirely stopped. ^ 

other on the station 

Leous Frenp missing ; among others the cour- 

ageous Frenclmian, whose devotion had just saved them. 


CHAPTER XXX 

IN WHICH PHIEE.^S EOGG SEWPEY DOES HIS DUTY 
irerHaTtK''r“fn?T ^«^^-P--tout-had disap- 

i».poSttfe to t'u ' 
Proctor was one tmt none mortally. Colonel 

bravelv and a seriously hurt; he had fought 

into tho Sti Si '« Sr"* '* S™”- He erriad 
civc ,„ch attention „ “ouHTerfTS. ‘■'=- 
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Aouda was safe; and Pliileas Fogg, who had been in the 
thickest of the fight, had not received a scratch. Fix was 
slightly wounded in the arm. But Passepartout was not to 
be found, and tears coursed down Aouda’s clieeks. 

All the passengers had got out of the train, the wheels of 
which were stained vdtli blood. From the tyres and spokes 
hung ragged pieces of flesh. As far as the eye could reach 
on the wliite plain behind, red trails were \'isible. The last 
Sioux were disappearing in the south, along the banks of 
Republican River. 

Mr. Fogg, with folded arms, remained motionless. He 
had a seinous decision to make. Aouda, standing near him, 
looked at him without speaking, and he understood her 
look. If his servant was a prisoner, ought he not to risk 
every tiling to rescue liim from the Indians “I will find him, 
living or dead,” said he quietly to Aouda. 

"Ah, Mr. — ^^Ir. Fogg!” cried she, clasping his hands and 
covering them with tears. 

“Lhang,” added Mr. Fogg, "if we do not lose a moment.” 

Pliileas Fogg, by tliis resolution, inevitably sacrificed 
himself ; he pronounced his oivti doom. The delay of a single 
day would make him lose the steamer at New York, and his 
bet w'ould be certainly lost. But as he thought, "It is my 
dutj',” he did not hesitate. 

The commanding officer of Fort Rearney was there. A 
hundred of liis soldiers bad placed themselves in a position 
to defend tlie station, should the Sioux attack it. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Fogg to the captain, "three passengers 
have disappeared.” 

“Dead.?’” asked the captain. 

“Dead or prisoners; that is the uncertainty which must 
be solved. Do you propose to pursue the Sioux?” 

“That’s a serious thing to do, sir,” returned the captain. 
“These Indians may retreat beyond the Arkansas, and I 
cannot leave the fort unprotected.” 

“The lives of three men are in question, sir,” said Pliileas 
Fogg. 

“Doubtless ; but can I risk the lives of fifty men to save 
tlu-ee ?" ' 
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^v'liether you can, sir; but i^ou ought to 

“Nobody here,” returned tlie other, “has a right to teach 
me my duty.” ^ ' 

“Very well,” sdd Mr. Fogg, coldly. “I mil go alone.” 
suit ortheindkm?” ’ 

leave this poor felloir to perish — 
im to whom every one present owes his life.? I shall go.” 

tonrto^ the captain, 

ThSv vl T “No! you are a brave man. 

T^J J] r to the soldiers, 

had onlv^t compau}’^ started forward at once. The cajitain 

servant placed at their head. 

'^*^Ptain,” said Mr. Fogg. 

^ Will you let me go with you.?” asked Fix. 
von P ®tr- But if you wish to do me a favour, 

to me—!!?’''™ Aouda. In case anytliing should happen 

t«™. Separate 

Itep bv stent i "'™ h' I»a so persistently foIlo,re<I 

Kx garad Sten?Wy a" Mr™t ^7*/’ 

picions and of tlie strun-gle wliichVas ? ’ ’ ^""P^te Ins sus- 

womans'" h?n°r!nd,1iartnf conS to 

carpet-bag, went off wi'tl. fi to lier his precious 

But, before going he harl squad. 

I rfl dWdoTe aloiTio, ° *''' “My »”*• 

the prisoners.” among you, if we save 

It WM then a bttle past noon. 

alone, flunking^ o^ the” Smpk ""n waited 

tranquil courage of Philea! Fo generosity, the 

fortune, and w^ now risHn^?! f^; sacrificed liis 

from duty, in sHence ^ hesitation, 
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Fix did not have the same thoughts, and could scarcely 
conceal his agitation. He walked feverishly up and down 
the j)latfornj, but soon resumed his outAvard composure. He 
now saw the folly of AA'hich he had been guilty in letting 
Fogg go alone. What! Tins man, whom he had just followed 
around the world, was peravvtted now to separate himself 
from him! He began to accuse and abuse himself, and, as 
if he Avere director of police, administemd to himself a sound 
lecture for his greenness. 

“I have been an idiot!” he thought, “and this man aatII 
see it. He has gone, and Avon’t come back ! But hoAv is it that 
I, Fix, who liaA-e in mj’’ pocket a AA'arrant for his arrest, have 
been so fascinated by Iiim.? Decidedly, I am nothing but 
an ass !” 

So reasoned the detective, while the hours crept by all too 
slowlj'. He did not knoAV what to do. Sometimes he w'as 
tempted to tell Aouda all; but he could not doubt how the 
young woman would receive his confidences. Wliat course 
should he take? He thought of pursuing Fogg across the 
vast AA’hite plains ; it did not seem imiDOssible that he might 
overtake him. Footsteps AA'ere easily printed on the snow! 
But soon, under a new sheet, cAer}" imprint would be 
effaced. 

Fix became discouraged. He felt a sort of insurmount- 
able longing to abandon the game altogether. He could noAv 
leaA'e Fort Kearney station, and pursue his journey liome- 
AAard in peace. 

ToAvards tAA'o o’clock in the afternoon, AA’hile it was snoAA'- 
ing hard, long AA-histles were heard approacHng from the 
east. A great shadoAA", preceded by a AA-ild light, sloAvly ad- 
vanced, appearing -still larger through the mist, wliich gave 
it a fantastic aspect. No ti-ain was expected from the east, 
neither had there been time for the succour asked for by 
telegrapli to arriA'e : the train from Omaha to San Francisco 
AAas not due till the next day. The mystery aa'us soon ex- 
plained. 

The locomotNe, which aa'rs sIoaaIv approaching Avith 
deafening AA-histles, AA-as that AA-hich, liaA-ing been detached 
from the train, had continued its route AA-ith such terrific 

V J 
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Fix remained stationary in the same place, but did not 
s cep. Once a man approached and spoke to him, and the 
detecti\e merely replied by shaking’ his head. 

Thus the night passed. At dawn, the half-extinguished 
( isc of the sun rose aboA e a mistj- horizon ; but it was now 
possible to recognise objects two miles off. Phileas Fogg 
and the squad had gone soutlnvard; in the south all uas 
still vacancy*. It ivas then seven o’clock. 

The captain, ivho ivas really alai-med, did not know what 
course to take. 

G f anotlier detachment to the rescue of the 

tirst. bhould he sacrifice more men. vith so few chances of 
saAang those ah-eady sacrificed.? His hesitation did not last 
long, however. Calling one of his lieutenants, he was on the 
1 ^ I’econnaissance, when gunshots ivei’C 

heiird. as it a signal? The soldiers rushed out of the fort, 

and half a mile off they perceived a little band returning in 
good oi-der. “ 

:Mr. Fogg was marcliing at their head, and just behind 

arrived. 

aT-S H ^ ^ r '^“'"P^^ons had begun to struo-gle 
S ', ‘rt “ I'rcnch.nan l.„d fSed 

to «.* reS '•“‘“'d “P 

Tlf "■'’“'"''1 "«> joyW cries. Philens Fooo dis- 

■ r ‘T'’ roldioiCaWIc 

i assepartout, not without reason, muttered to bimsolf »Tt 

“St*’' I r-t «“'!■■ 

would’ hove hce'n”Scull''to ' ^” 85 . and it 
Struggled M-ithin him is for A thoughts Avhich 

hand and pressed it in P took her protector's 

Meamvliilc Pn«:c » own, too much moved to speak. 

.he t r; t tald fin ? > tr-" ’ 

nd he hoped tW tJ ^or Omaha, 
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Mr. Fofrg and the American, trliose name was iMudge, en- 
tercd a hut built just below the fort. 

There Mr. Fogg examined a curious A’ehicle, a land of 
frame on ^two long beams, a little raised in front like the 
runners of a sledge, and upon which there was room for five 
or SIX persons. A high mast was fixed on the frame, held 
nrmh’ by metallic lashings, to wliich was attached a large 
ngantine sail. This mast held an iron stay upon which to 
hoist a j lb-sail. Behind, a sort of rudder seiwed to guide tlte 
1 elude. It was, in short, a sledge rigged like a sloop. During 
le mn or, when the trains are blocked up by the snow, these 
sledges make extremely rapid journeys across the frozen 
plains from one station to another. Provided with more saHs 
tlian a cutter, and irith tlie wind bcliind them, they slip 
over the surface of the prairies with a speed equal if not 
superior to that of the express trains. 

Mr. Fogg readily made a bargain with the oimcr of this 
land-craft. The mnd was favourable, being fresh, and blow- 
ing from the west. The snow had hardened, and Mudge was 
very confident of being able to transport Mr. Fogg in a 
few hours to Omaha. Thence tlie trains eashvard run fre- 
quently to Clucago and New York. It was not impossible 
that the lost time might yet be recovered; and such an op- 
poitunitv Wfls not to be rejected. 

Xot irisliing to ex-pose Aouda to the discomforts of travel- 
ing in the open tur, iMr. Fogg proposed to leave her iritli 

assepartout ^ Fort Kearney, the servant taking upon 

himself to escort her to Europe by a better route and under 

" ‘^onibons. But Aouda refused to separate 

, . and Passepartout was delighted with her 

wSp-’ could induce him to leave liis iiiastei- 

while Fix was inth him. 

wS ^c.^fficult to guess tlie detectives thoughts, 

did he shaken by Phileas Fogg’s return, or 

hL our^v 1 r exceedingly shrewd rascal, who, 
absduteV^' tlie world completed, would think liimself 

Fhileas Fogg was somewhat modified: but lie was nevertlie- 
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re^nlvcci to do hi.', and *0 hasten the return of the 
wlitdir to England as murh as possible. 

At eight o’clock the slcilge was ready to .start. The 
passengcr.s took their places on it, and wrapped themselves 
up closely in their t ravelling-cloaks. The two great .sails 
were ImistiHl, and iinder the pressure of the wind the sledge 
slid over the hardened snow with a \elocity of fort^' miles 
an hour. 

The distance between Fort Kearney and Oinnhn, a.s the 
birds tly, is at most two hundred nn}e«. If the wind held 
good, the distance might be traversed in five liouns; if no 
accident happened the sledge might reach Omaha by one 
o'clock. 

WIml n journey! Ti>c traveller.^, huddled close together, 
could not speak for the cold, intensified In' the rapidity at 
winch they were going. The sledge sjied on as lightly as a 
boat over the waves. When the breeze came skimming the 
earth tlic sledge sccniod to he lifted off the ground by its 
sails. Mndge, wlio was at tlie rudder, kcjit in a .straight 
line, and by a turn of his hand chocked the lurches which 
the vclu'clo had a feiuh’ncy to make. All tlie sails wore up, 
and the jib was $0 arranged a.s not to screen tlie brigantine. 

A lop-mast was hoisted, and another jib, held out to the 
wind, added its force to the other .sails. j^Uthougli the speed 
could not lie exactly estimated, the .sledge could not be going 
at less than forl^* miles an hour. 

“If iiotliing breaks,” said Mudgo. “wn shall get there!” 

i\Ir. 3 *’ogg had made it for IMudgcls interest to reach 
Omaha within the time agreed on, by the offer of a hand- 
some reward. 

Tlie prairie, across which the sledge w'as moving in n 
straight, line, was as flat as a sea. It seemed like a vast 
fro'/.cn lake. Tlie railroad wliich ran through this section 
ascended from the south-west to the noi-th-w'cst by Great 
Island, Columbus, an important Nebraska town, Schuyler, 
and Fremont, to Omaha. It followed tliroughoul the right 
bank of the Platte River. The sledge, shortening this route, 
took a chord of the arc described by tlie railway. Mudge 
was not afraid of being slopped by the Platte River, be- 
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?d!Stt H T >’”<* ‘o few-™ 

But tliu I luid a clumge or calm fii tlie uind, 

bend the m lessening its force, blew ns if to 

firmh- Ti, l' i*' ’’ *1'= metalKo lashings lidd 

2'rll.md , "f’ ?' “f “ «nged inslm- 

Sw ?" tf ;f '-Aeatcd by a vioBn bow. The sledge 

4 ml el,„ ; r/ “ P'™‘i'-elj intense melody. 
Pone * 11'' octave,” said Mr. 

Aoldr^^-r the journey. 

mS :J -5 ^l^eitered as 

As for Passponi f f°T- attacks of tlie freezing wind. 
Xn itfers fftli^ ^ the sun’s disc 

air With hi” n f laboriously inhaled the biting 

again' "“P' 

the morning, of tlie llth and^+1 ^ ™ evening, if noton 
that it would Tip Ivpf li theie was still some chances 
Pa sailed for Liverpool. 

Pis. bv C hand M ‘ ° lo p nop his V, 

wlio procured the slcde^ detective 

in timeT b,rt che eSf l’ »' '''"d""® Omnl.n 

osuni .;se";. 0 ,w1,,!:;;To' 1-e kept Ids 

never forget and that Passepartout would 

hndmadefrtir™lh"U“ 

^Ir. Fogg had riskctl hie f / rescue him from the Sioux, 
nnt wolS “ r ^ “s serv- 

different, the sledgl' pj,"” “'j*”'’'’®* roaeclions so 
The ciaicks it passed over were not''" 

streams disapiKiarcd undri-th peremved. Fields and 

■''•as nhsolutclv do-serted Sett ’^‘'“torm whiteness. The plain 
the branch wideh „„ite“ P I’”'*' toad and 

fanned a „re., uninSi^i'iS^f -!«> « 

nor fort appeared. From fimn t - ^ either \nllage_, station,' 
phmilom-like tree, wh"e V .‘•omc 

HI the wind. Sometimes nock's^ff -f ? and ‘rattled 

of gount, famidied, fertUn,'! ^ l^niuls 

’ Praine-wolves ran howling 
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aftci' the sledge. Passepai'tout, revolver in liand, held him- 
self ready to fire on those -which came too near. Had an acci- 
dent then happened to the sledge, the travellers, attacked by 
these beasts, would have been in the most terrible danger; 
but it hold on its even course, soon gained on tlie wolves, 
and ere long left the howling band at a safe distance behind. 

About noon Mudge perceived by certain landmarks that 
he was crossing the Platte River. He said nothing, but he 
felt certain that ho was now -within twenty miles of Omaha. 
In less than an hour he left the I’udder and furled his sails, 
whilst the sledge, carried forward by the great impetus the 
wind had given it, went on half a mile fui'ther with its sails 
unspread. 

It stopped at last, and ^Mudge, pointing to ii mass of roofs 
white with snow, said : “We liave got there !” 

Arrived! Ai-rived at the station which is in daily com- 
munication, by numerous trains, with the Atlantic sea- 
board 1 

Passepartout and Fix jumped off, stretched their stif- 
fened limbs, and aided hir. Fogg and the young woman to 
descend from the sledge. Pliileas Fogg generously rewarded 
hludge, whose hand Passepartout warmly grasped, and the 
party directed tlieir steps to the Omaha railway station. 

The Pacific Railroad pi-oper finds its terminus at this 
important Nebraska tovm. Omaha is connected with Chi- 
cago by the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, whicli runs 
directly east, and passes fifty stations. 

A train was ready to start when Mr. Fogg and his party 
reached the station, and they only had time to get into 
the cars. Tliej' had seen nothing of Omaha; but Passepar- 
tout confessed to himself that this was not to be regretted, 
as thejT wore not ti-avclling to see the sights. 

The train jiassed rapidly acx'oss the State of Iowa, bj' 
Council Bluffs, Des iSIoines, and Iowa City. During the 
niglit it crossed the Mississippi at Dai enport, and by Rock 
Island entered Illinois. The next day, which was the 10th, 
at four o’clock in the evening, it reached Chicago, already 
risen from its ruins, and more proudly seated than eVer on 
the bordei's of its beautiful Lake Blichigan. 
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Nine hundred miles separated Chicago from New York: 
but trains are not wanting at Chicago, m. Fogg passed at 
once from one to the otlier, and the locomotive of the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway left at fuU speed, 
as If It fuUy comprehended that that gentleman had no 
toe to lose. It traversed Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
e\\ ersej i -e a flash, rusliing through toinis with antique 
names, some o uhich had streets and car-tracks, but as vet 
no houses. At last the Hudson came into Hew; and, at a 

evening of the 11th. the train 
stopped m the station on the right bank of the river, before 
the ^erypier of tlie Cunard line. 

an throe^uartes »f 


CHAPTER XXXII 

WHICH PHIEEAS FOGG EXGAGES IX A DIRECT 
STRUGGLE AITTH BAD FORTUXE 

Foo-o'*s seemed to have carried off Phileas 

™oS,' TrV' 

speed and rnTnfr„+ vj sceamcis are equal to anv in 

bu4\“iTd'2 * "i' ®r; 

to Havre- and or London, but 

amiiton would render ^ Han-e to South- 

Tlie Inman steamer d' 1 efforts of no avail, 

could nrcrossX Vi^ not depart till the next dav. and 
Mr. Fol the wager, 

wliich gave liini tlie daily consulting his BradsJimc. 

steamers. * ovenients of the trans-Atlantic 

the boat\^rtllree^uart^^^''^f’ “'‘‘^"’^^clmed him to lose 
instead oi helping his^ma f kour. It was his fault, for. 
obstacles in his piith! And ^ ceased putting 

of the tour, whetoect ^ «ie incidents 

^ be counted up the sums expended in pure 
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loss and on liis own account, when he thought that the im- 
mense stake, added to the heavy charges of this useless 
journey, would comiiletely ruin jMr. Fogg, he overwhelmed 
liimself ivitli bitter self-accusations. Itir. Fogg, however, did 
not reproach him; and, on leaving the Cunard pier, only 
said : “We will consult about what is best to-morrow. Come.” 

Tlie partj* crossed tlic Hudson in the Jersej’ City fen-y- 
hoat, and drove in a carriage to tlie St. Nicliolas Hotel, on 
BroadM'a 3 '. Rooms were engaged, and the night passed, 
hi'ieflj' to Philcas Fogg, who slept profoundlj', but very long 
to Aouda and the othci’s, whose agitation did not permit 
them to rest. 

The next daj’’ was the 12th of December. From seven in 
the moniing of the 12th to a quarter before nine in the even- 
ing of the 21st there were nine days, thirteen hours, and 
forty-fire minutes. If Phileas Fogg had left ia the C?itna, one 
of the fastest steamers on the Atlantic, he would have 
i*eached Liverpool, and then London, within the period 
agreed u^ion. 

Mr. Fogg left the hotel alone, after giving Passepartout 
instructions to await his return, and inform Aouda to he 
ready at an instant's notice. He proceeded to the banks of 
the Hudson, and looked about among the vessels moored 
or anchored in the river, for any that were about to depart. 
Several had departure signals, and were preparing to put 
to sea at morning tide; for in this immense and admirable 
port there is not one daj' in a hundred that vessels do not 
set out for every quarter of the globe. But they were mostly 
sailing vessels, of whicli, of com’se, Phileas Fogg could make 
no use. 

He seemed about to give up all hope, when he espied, 
anchored at the Batteiy, a cable’s length off at most, a 
trading vessel, ■with a screw, well-shaped, whose funnel, 
puffing a cloud of smoke, indicated that she was getting 
ready for departure. 

Phileas Fogg hailed a boat, got into it, and soon found 
himself on board the Henrietta, iron-hulled, wood-buUt 
above. He ascended to the deck, and asked for the captain, 
who forthwith presented himself. He was a man of fifty. 
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complexion of oxidised 

Kip, ’ 1. neck, and a growling voice. 

The captain.?” asked Mr. Fo-^. ^ 

“I am the captain.” 

“I am Phileas Fogg, of London." 

And I am Andrew Speedy, of Cardiff.” 

^ou are going to put to sea.?” 

“In an hour.” 

“You are bound for ” 

“Bordeaux.” 

“And 3mur cargo.?” 

“No freight. Going in ballast.” 

^^Have you any passengers.?” 

the way passengers. Too much in 
“Is your vessel a swift one?” 

k-n™™ The Jlcricffa. well 

pool?” carrj me and three other persons to Liver- 

China?” 

1 said Liverpool ” 

“No!” 

“No.?” 

BorflaJ. ™ ““‘”® „„d shall g„ to 

“hloney is no obiect?” 

“None.” ■ 

reply" -Iiicli did not admit of a 

Fogg!"* '> resumed Phileas 

vessd'belongrto captain. “The 

freight it for vou.” 

iSo/’ 

“N?” 

Phileas Poo'o- rliVl ,,.,4^ i t 

"" ‘ the least disappointment; 
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but the situation was a gi*ave one. It was not at New York 
as at Hong Kong, nor intb the captain of the Henrietta as 
with the captain of the Tanlcadere. Up to this time mone^’ 
liacl smoothed away every obstacle. Now monc}’^ failed, 

StiU, some means must be found to cross the Atlantic on 
a boat, unless by balloon — ^^vhich would have been vcntui'e- 
some, besides not being capable of being put in practice. It 
seemed that Phileas Fogg had an idea, for he said to the 
captain. “Well, will ^mu carry me to Bordeaux?” 

“No, not if you paid me two hundred dollars.” 

“I offer imu two tliousand.” 

“Apiece?” 

“Apiece.” 

“And there are four of you?” 

^Tour.” 

Captain Speedy began to scratch his head. Tliere wei’e 
eight thousand dollars to gain, without changing his route; 
for which it M'as well worth conquerhig the repugnance he 
had for all kinds of passengers. Besides, passengei’s at two 
thousand dollars are no longer iiassengers. but valuable 
merchandise. “I start at nine o’clock,” said Captain Speedy, 
simply. “Are you and your party ready ?” 

“We will be on board at nine o’clock,” replied, no less 
simplj', Mr. Fogg. 

It was half-past eight. To disembark from tlie Henrietta-, 
jump into a hack, liui-rj’ to the St. Nicholas, and return with 
Aouda, Passepartout, and even the inseparable Fix was the 
work of a brief time, and was performed by Mr. Fogg vith 
the coolness which never abandoned him. Thej'- Avere on 
board when the Henrietta made ready to Aveigh anchor. 

When Passepartout heard AAhat tliis last voyage was going 
to cost, he uttered a prolonged “Oh!” which extended 
tlu’oughout his A'oeal gamut. 

As for Fix, he said to himself that the Bank of England 
would certainly not come out of this affair aavU indemnified. 
When they reached England, even if jVIx'. Fogg did not 
throAV some handfuls of bank-bills into the sea. more than 
seven thousand pounds Avould haA e been spent ! 
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CHATTER XXXIII 

IN’ ■"HIGH PIirLE.\S FOGG SHOWS HIMSELF EaUAL TO 
. THE OCCASIOX 

the Henrietta passed the liglitliouse which 

"2^1 H ? ‘“rarf fl>" PoM •>< 

I ono-' T<.1 "'ll' the day slie skirted 

rapidly'S-a??'"*^ 
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Caotaiii Sn / P°f^ *on- It might be thought that tliis was 
FoL T-\^ ^ It was Pliilens 

which si^mified n 'ottering loud cries, 

What^hnd 1 ” ^”Scr at once pardonable and excessive, 
wi^l t Jt-’'" Philens Fogg 

bim there \'hon ^’^t the captain would not carry 

l.STo\4rt fe been on board, 
and stokers w'ho w ^ banknotes that the sailors 

» boJv. This „as »l,v PhLns IW “■ ’'‘°’ 't 

of Captain Siieody'whv tho f coramjind mstcad 

cabin; and whv, iVsl/oI-K ^ ^ 

course towards Liverpool\f ebrecting her 

"nr Hr -"on ° 

thought tor Passepartout, he 

had .aid ‘djctwen The captain 

Wine loo f.®— 'h' s«n did not be- 

■ •->. if nn -cide„“r,4 !“:uM;o rV“^- *” 

the Hniricita might crL? ft,! 4 i oiachinery, 

^cw York to Liverpool in »!,' ! ’^oc thouvind miles from 

«nd the 21 si of DecemW ll T'" between the l£tli 

cccml>er. It ^ true ti>at, once arrived, the 
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nffair on board the Henrietta^ added to tlmt of the Bank of 
England, might create more difficulties for Mr. Eogg than 
he imagined or could desire. 

During the first days, ilxey went along smoothly enough. 
The sea was not very unpropitious, the wind seemed sta- 
tionary in tlie north-east, the sails were hoisted, and the 
Henrietta ploughed across the waves like a real trans-At- 
lantic steamer. 

Passepartout ivas delighted. His master’s last exploit, the 
consequences of which he ignored, enchanted him. Never had 
the crew seen so jolb' and dexterous a fellow. He formed 
warm friendships with the sailors, and amazed them with 
his acrobatic feats. He tliought they managed the vessel 
like gentlemen, and tliat the stokers fired up like heroes. 
His loquacious good-humour infected ever3'one. He had for- 
gotten the past, its vexations and dela3's. He onl3’ thought 
of the end, so nearly accomplished ; and sometimes he boiled 
over with impatience, as if heated by the furnaces of the 
Henrietta. Often, also, the worth3' fellow revolved around 
Fix, looldng at liim with a keen, distrustful e3'e; but he did 
not speak to him, for their old intimac3» no longer existed. 

Fix, it must be confessed, understood nothing of what 
was going on. The conquest of the Henrietta, the bribery of 
the crew, Fogg managing the boat like a skilled seaman, 
amazed and confused him. He did not knoiv what to tliink. 
For, after all, a man who began 63’ stealing fift3>'-five thou- 
sand pounds might end by stealing a vessel; and Fix was 
not unnaturally inclined to conclude that the Henrietta, 
under Fogg’s command, was not going to Liverpool at all, 
but to some part of the world where the robber, turned 
into a pirate, would quietly put himself in safet3E The con- 
jecture was at least a plausible one, and the detective began 
to seriously regret that he had embarked on the affair. 

As for Captain Speedy, he continued to howl and growl 
in his cabin ; and Passepartout, whose dut^^ it was to carr3’ 
him his meals, coui'ageous as he was, took the greatest pre- 
cautions. ]\Ir. Fogg did not seem even to know that there 
was a captain on board. 

On the 13 th the3' passed the edge of the Banks of New- 
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Fogg, and began to speak earnestly with him. Without 
knowing why — ^it was a presentiment, perhaps — Passepar- 
tout became vaguely uneasy. He would have given one of 
his ears to hear with the other what the engineer was saying. 
He finalljf managed to catch a few words, and was sure he 
heard his master say, “You are certain of what you tell me.^*’ 

“Certain, sir,” replied the engineer. “You must remem- 
ber that, since we started, we have kept up hot fires in all 
our furnaces, and, though we had coal enough to go on short 
steam from New York to Bordeaux, we haven't enough to 
go with ail steam from New York to Liverpool.” 

“I will consider,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

Passepartout understood it all : he was seized with mortal 
anxiety. The coal was giving out! “Ah, if my master can 
get over that,” muttered he, “he’ll be a famous man!” He 
could not help imparting to Fix what he liad o%'erheai’d. 

“Then you believe that we really are going to Liverpool!'” 

“Of course.” 

“Ass !” replied the detective, shrugging his shoulders and 
turning on his heel. 

Passepai-tout was on the point of vigorously resenting the 
epithet, the reason of wliich he could not for the life of him 
comprehend ; but he reflected that the unfortunate Fix was 
probably verj’^ much disappointed and humiliated in his self- 
esteem, after ha\nng so aAvkwardly followed a false scent 
around the world, and refrained. 

And now what course would Pliileas Fogg adopt.? It wns 
difficult to imagine’. Nevei-theless lie seemed to have decided 
upon one, for that evening he sent for the engineer, and 
said to him, “Feed all the fires until the coal is exliausted.” 

A few moments after, the funnel of the Henrietta vomited 
forth torrents of smoke. The vessel continued to proceed 
with all steam on ; but on the 18th, the engineer, as he had 
predicted, announced that the coal would give out in the 
course of the day. 

“Do not let the fires go down,” replied BIr. Fogg. “Keep 
them up to the last. Let the valves be filled.” 

Towards noon Phileas Fogg, having ascei-tained their 
position, called Passepartout, and ordered him to go for 
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Captain Speedy. It was as if the honest fellow had been 
commanded to unchain a tiger. He n cut to the poop, sa3’ing 
to himself, ‘“He will be like a madman 

In a few moments, with cries and oaths, a bomb appeared 
on the poop-deck. The bomb was Captain Speedy. It was 
clear that he was on the point of bursting. “Where are wer 
were the first words his anger permitted him to utter. Had 
the poor man been apoplectic, he could never have recovered 
from his paroxysm of wrath. 

“Where are we.^’" he repeated, with purple face. 

“Seven hundred and seven miles from Liverpool,” replied 
^Ir. Fogg, nith imperturbable calmness. 

“Pirate!” cried Captain Speedy*. 

“I have sent for you, sir 

“Pickaroon !” 

“ — sir,” continued iNIr. Fogg, “to ask j’ou to sell me your 
vessel.” 

“No! By all the devils, no!” 

“But I shall be obliged to burn her.” 

“Bum the Henrietta !” 

“Yes : at least the upper part of her. The coal has given 
out.” 

“Bum my vessel!” cried Captain Speedy, who cotdd 
scarcelj- pronounce the words. “A vessel worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Here are sixty thousand,’ i-cplicd Phileas Fogg, hand- 
ing tlie captain a roll of bank-bills. Tliis had a prodigious 
effect on Andrew Speedy. An American can scarcely re- 
main unmoved at the sight of sixty thousand dollars. The 
captain forgot in an instant his anger. Ins imprisonment, 
and all his grudges against his passenger. The Henrietta 
was twenty j’ears old; it was a great bargain. The bomb 
would not go off after all. IMr. Fogg bad taken away the 
match. 

“And I shall still have the iron hull,” said the captain 
in a softer tone. 

^‘Thc iron hull and the engine. Is it agreed?*’ 

“Agreed.*’ 
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And Andrew Speedy, seizing the banknotes, counted them 
lid consigned them to his pocket. 

During this colloquj', Passepartout was as white as a 
icet, and Fix seemed on tlie point of having an apoplectic 
t. Nearly twenty thousand pounds had been exiiendcd, 
nd Fogg left the hull and engine to the captain, that is, 
ear the whole value of the craft! It was true, however, tliat 
ifty-five thousand pounds had been stolen from the Bank. 

When Andrew Speedy had pocketed the mone3', Mr. Fogg 
aid to him, “Don’t let this astonish .vou, sir. A'ou must 
enow that I shall lose twentjf thousand pounds, unless I ar- 
•ive in London bj' a quarter before nine on the evening of 
die 21st of December. I missed the steamer at New A^'ork, 
and as you refused to take me to Liverpool 

“And I did well!” cried Andrew Speedv; “for I have 
gained at least forty thousand dollars In' it!” He added, 
more sedatety, “Do j'ou know one thing, Captain 

“Fogg.” 

“Captain Fogg, 3'ou’ve got something of the Yankee 
about 3'ou.” 

And, having paid his passenger what he considered a 
high compliment, he was going awaj', when Mr. Fogg said, 
“The vessel now belongs to me.'’” 

“Cortainlj', from the keel to the truck of the mast.s — all 
the wood, that is.” 

“Very well. Have the interior scats, bunks, and frames 
pulled down, and burn them.” 

It was necessaiy to have diw wood to keep the steam up 
to tlie adequate pressure, and on that da^' the poop, cabins, 
bunks, and the spare deck were sacrificed. On the next day, 
the 19th of December, the masts, rafts, and spars were 
burned ; the crew avorked lustiN, keeping up the fires. Passe- 
partout hewed, cut, and sawed away with all his might. 
There was a perfect rage for demolition. 

The railings, fittings, the greater part of the deck, and 
top sides disappeared on the 20th, and the Henrietta was 
now only a flat hulk. But on this daj’ thej' sighted the Irish 
coast and Fasfaaet Light. B3' ten in the evening the}' were 
passing Queenstown. Phileas Fogg had only taventy-four 
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hours more in which to get to Ijonclon : that length of time 
was necessary to reach Li%erpool, with all steam on. And tiie 
s^eara was about to give out altogether! 

^ Sir. said Captain Speedy, who was now deeply inter- 
fci.e in [Mr. Foggs project, ‘“I really commiserate you. 
toira^ ^igJihist you. IVe arc only opposite Queens- 

T place where we see the 

lights Queenstormr” 

“Yes.’* 

“Can we enter tlie harbourr*' 

"Not under three hours. Only at high tide." 

“Stay." replied Mr. Fogg caimly,%nthout lietraring in’ 
m features that by a supreme inspiration he w-as about to 
attempt once more to conquer ill-fortune. 

ueenstown is the Irish port at which the trans-Atlantic 
I stop to put off the mails. These mails are carried 

cf o ^ i '•rains alwaj-s held in readiness to 

Livei-pool bv the 

sieamers'^^ ^ Atlantic 

counted on gaining twelve hours in tlie same 
1 Liverpool the next evening br 

Se W ? ; " -cl would tW 

in the evening. '' “cie 

o'eSk if Jbe*''" Quoenstou-n Harbour at one 

'« °"7- r 

Wh.ll Stru™lc „ '“A,, ‘ "O'- Wbjr 

1* mind X mi?, "mn™ ‘^’>“"6“' ' 

made a grave mi<=takp- M va c^^dei-srand that be had- 
Fogg. Thev aU fr abandon 3Ir. 

‘n "hirt, if 5“-'‘ 

pas. one; at daini of day they were in 
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Dublin; and tlie}’ lost no time in embarking on a steamer 
which, disdaining to i*isc upon the waves, invariably cut 
through them. 

Phileas Fogg at last disembarked on the Liverpool quaj’, 
at twenty minutes before twelve, 21st Decembei*. He was 
only six hours distant from London. 

But at this moment Fix came up, put Ins hand upon Mr. 
Fogg’s shoulder, and, showing his warrant, said, “You are 
really Phileas Fogg.?”’ 

“I am.” 

“I ax-rest you in the Queen’s name!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

IX WHICH PHina:AS togg at xast hhachis hoxdox 

Piin^EAS Fogg was in prison. Ho had been shut up in the 
Custom House, and he was to be transferred to London the 
next day. 

Passepartout, when lie saw his master ai-rested, xv'ould 
have fallen upon Fix had he not been held back by some 
policemen. Aouda was thundei-struck at the suddenness of 
an event which she could not understand. Passepartout ex- 
plained to her how it was that the honest and courageous 
Fogg was arrested as a robber. The young woman’s heart 
i-evolted against so heinous a charge, and when she saw that 
she could attempt to do nothing to save her pi-otector, she 
wept bitterly. 

As for Fix, he had ai-rested ]\Ir. Fogg because it was liis 
duty, whether Mr. Fogg were guilty or not. 

The thought then struck Passepai-tout, that he was the 
cause of this new misfortune ! Had he not concealed Fix’s 
errand from his master.? When Fix revealed lus true char- 
acter and puiqiose, why had he not told klr. Fogg.? If the 
latter had been warned, he woxdd no doubt have given Fix 
proof of his innocence, and satisfied him of his mistake; at 
least, Fix would not have continued lus journey at the ex- 
pense and on the heels of his master, only to an-est liim 
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.he moment lie set foot on English soil. Passepartout Tcpt 
till he vcas blind, and felt like blowing his brains out. 

Aonda mid he had remained, despite the cold, under the 
portico oi the Custom House. Neither irished to leave the 
place; botii vrere anxious to see ^Ir. Fogg again. 

That gentleman n'as really ruined, and that at the mo-' 
meat when he was about to attain liis end. Tliis arrest was 
fatal. Haitng arrived at Liverpool at twenty minutes be- 
fore twelve on the fJlst of December, he had till a quarter 
before nine that evening to reach the Reform Club, that is. - 
nine hours and a quarter: the journey from Liverpool to 
London was six hours. 


If anyone, at this moment, had entered the Custom 
House, lie would have found ^Ir. Fogg seated, motionless, 
calm, and without apparent anger, upon a wooden bench. 
He was not, it is true, resigned; but this last blow failed to 
inrce him into an outward betrayal of any emotion. Was 
lie being doi-oured by one of those secret rages, all the more 
tenable because contained, and which onlv burst fortli, ivith 
im irresistible force, at the last momentf'Xo one could tell. 
• 1 he sat, calmly waiting — ^for wliat? Did be still cher- 
ish hope.? Did be still believe, now that the door of this 
prxson was closed upon him, that he would succeed.? 

However that may have Ireen, ilr. Fogg carefuUv put bis 
waic 1 upon the tablix and observed its advancing hands. 
. o a w ord iKcaped his lips, but his look was singularly set 
an stem. T.ie situation, in anj* event, was a terrible one. 
and might be tlms stated: if PhOeas Fogg was honest be was 
ruined : if be was a knave, be was caught, 

id escape occur to him:* Did lie examine to see if tiierc 
were any practicable outlet from liis prison? Did be think 
of oscapuig from it.? Possibly: for once he walked slowlv 
aroond the room. But the door was locked, and the window 

He sat down again, and drew 
‘ pocket. On the line where these words 

addMl" December, Saturday, Liverpool."’ he 
add^. ^80lh day, 11.40 a.m.,” and wafted. 

one- 3rr. Fogg observed 
that his ^-atch was two hours too fast 
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Two hours! Admitting that he was at tliis moment taking 
an express Irani, lie could reach London and the Reform 
Club by a quarter before nine,- p.m. His forehead slightly 
■nTinWed. 

At tlurt3*-threc minutes past two he heard a singular 
noise outside, then a hasty opening of doors. Passepartout’s 
voice was audible, and immediatel.y after that of Fix. 
Phileas Fogg’s ej'cs brightened for an instant. 

The door swung open, and he saw Passepartout, Aouda, 
and Fix, who hurried towards him. 

Fix was out of breath, and his hair was in disorder. He 
could not speak. “Sir,” he stammered, “sir — forgive me — 
a most — unfortunate resemblance — robber arrested three 
days ago — you — ^arc free!” 

Phileas Fogg was free ! He walked to the detective, looked 
him steadity in the face, and wth the only rapid motion he 
had ever made in his life, or which he ever would make, 
drew back his arms, and with the precision of a machine 
knocked Fix down. 

“^Vell hit!” cried Passepartout, “Pnr&f^K.! that’s what 
you might call a good application of English fists!” 

Fix, who found himself on the floor, did not utter a word. 
He had onlj' received his deserts. ]Mr. Fogg, Aouda, and 
Passepartout left the Custom House without delay, got 
into a cab, and in a few moments descended at the station. 

Phileas Fogg asked if there was an express train about to 
leave for London. It was fortj’^ minutes past two. The ex- 
press train had left thirtj’--five minutes before. 

Phileas Fogg then ordered a special train. 

There were several rapid locomotives on hand; but the 
railway arrangements did not permit the special train to 
leave until three o’clock. 

At that hour Phileas Fogg, having stimulated the engi- 
neer by the offer of a generous reward, at last set out to- 
wards London with Aouda and liis faithful sei'vant. 

It was necessary to make the journej’^ in five hours and a 
half ; and this would have been easy on a clear road through- 
out. But there were forced delays, and when IMr. Fogg 
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Sdm terminus, all the clocks in 

l^ondon Heie rfrifang ten minutes before nine,^ 

five mi^ufeTHe had lost fte behind-lmnd 


CHAPTER XXXY 
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misfortune. From the 'words ■w'hich !Mr. Fogg dropped, slie 
saw that he was meditating some serious project. 

Knowing that Englishmen governed by a fixed idea some- 
times resort to the desperate expedient of suicide, Passejjar- 
tout kept a narrow watch upon his master, tliougli he care- 
fully concealed the appearance of so doing. 

First of all, the Avorthy felloAV had gone up to his room, 
and had extinguished the gas burner, Avhich had been burn- 
ing for eight^^ days. He had found in the letter-box a bill 
from the gas company, and he thought it more than time to 
put a stop to this expense, Avhich he had been doomed to 
bear. 

The night passed. IMr. Fogg Avent to bed, but did he 
sleep Aouda did not once close her eyes. Passepartout 
AA'atchcd all night, like a faithful dog, at his master’s door. ' 

^Ir. Fogg called him in the morning, and told him to get ' 
Aouda’s breakfast, and a cup of tea and a chop for lumself. 
He desired Aouda to excuse him from breakfast and dinner, 
as his time Avould be absorbed all day in putting his affairs 
to rights. In the CA-ening he Avould ask permission to hai'e 
a few moment’s conversation Avith the young lady. 

Passepartout, having received his orders, had notliing to 
do but obey them. He looked at his impertui’bable master, 
and could scarcely bring his mind to leave him. His heart 
Avas full, and his conscience tortured hy remorse; for he 
accused himself more bitterly than CA-er of being the cause 
of the irrctricA'able disaster. Yes! if he had AA'amed IMr. 
Fogg, and had betrayed Fix’s projects to him, his master 
would certainl3’^ not hai'e given the detecth’-e passage to 
LKerpool, and then 

Passepartout could hold in no longer. 

“My master! ]Mi‘. Fogg!” he cried, “why do you not 
curse me? It AA’as my fault that ” 

“I blame no one,” returned Phileas Fogg, AAuth perfect 
calmness. “Go!” 

Passepartout left the room, and AA’ent to find Aouda, to 
AAdiom he delivered his master’s message. 

“Madam,” he added, “I can do nothing myself — noth- 
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looked tln-ough the keyhole, al'f ]r\ master’s door, and 

do, and as if lie feared that .:r,r. « ^ perfect right so to 
at any moment. Sometim^ he tT f^rrible might happen 

in anger. Pi.^, pp, " f «mught of Fix, but no longer 

Phileas Fogg, and had onlv had been mistaken in 

arresting him; nlule he Pn. tracking and 

l-«nted him. and 1 e This thought 

arsing his miserable 

Finding liimself too n retched t 

o lemain alone, he knocked 
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ni 4oucla’s floor, went into her room, scaled himself, wltti- 
out speakiuff, in a corner, and looked ruefully al the young 
unman Vanda nas still pensive. 

About half-past seven in the evening Air. Fogg sent to 
know if Aouda would rcccixe him, and in a few moments he 

found himself alone with her. . , , e 

Pliilcns Fotrg took a chair, and sat down near the firc- 
ulace, opposife Aouda. No emotion was ^isib^e on his face. 
Fo^g returned was exactly the Fogg who had gone aivay; 
there was the same calm, the same impassibility. 

He sat several minutes without speaking; then, bending 
his eves on Aouda, "Aladam,” said he, “will you pardon 

me for bringing you to England?” 

“I, Air. Foggl” replied Aouda, checking the pulsations 

“PleasTlct me finish,” returned Air. Fogg, “When I de- 
cided to bring you far away from the country which was so 
unsafe for you, I was rich, and counted on putting a por- 
tion of my fortune at your disposal; then your existence 
Mould have been free and happy. But now I am ruined,” 
“I know it, Air. Fogg,” replied Aouda ; “and I ask you 
in mv turn, will you forgive me for having followed you, 
jincjJLwho knows?— for having, perhaps, delayed you, and 

thus contributed to your ruin?” ^ 

“Aladam, you could not remain in India, and your safety 
could only be assured by bringing you to such a distance 
that youi- persecutors could not take you.” 

“So, Air. Fogg,” resumed Aouda, not content M'ith 
rescuing me from a terrible death, you thought yourself 
bound to secure my comfort in a foi^ign land?” 

“Yes, madam; but circumstances have been against me. 
Still, I beg to place the little I have left at your service.” 
“But what Avill become of you, Air. Fogg?” 

“As for me, madam,” replied the gentleman, coldly, “I 

have need of nothing. n r 4. . 

“But hmv do you look upon the late, sir, which aivaits 

YOU?” . . „ 

‘ “As I am in the habit of doing. 
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I have no friends, madam.” 
lour relatives——*’ 

“I have no longer any relatives.” 

"•ith no hem•t\V^^Id*nch \^c?fi?^^ solitude is a sad thing. 
tl»ough, that miserv itself shared^? 'f 

may be borne with' patience ” ^ 

so, madam.” ' 

“do you ^'ish at^once a^ktn^ seizing his hand, 

haie me for vour vdfnP» ^''^^"’oman and friend? Will yon 
X' ''■***-• 

wonted light in liis*evo'°^'^ j” There was an un- 

Aouda looked into his face aV trembling of his lips, 
ness, and sweetness of this’ soft ^ootitude, fimi- 

who could dare all to snvn i • o noble woman, 

nstonished, then penetmted 'v 

ftani, as if to avS hef fool f ^■”- 

I love you !” he said, siinnh’ «v opened tliem again, 

“'‘Ivk !•• ? ^ f '^"tirelyVouip’ '''' ^ 

Passepartout vas^^sutnmm,"T 

^Ir Fogg still held Aouda's h- ''JPPeared immediately, 
understood, and his bin- vn., ow~ti; Passepartout 

tht^ tropical sun at its zoiiith ’->ecame as radiant as 

Reverend '^Samiif? wflsoV^ ''■«s not too late to notify the 
‘■''‘‘^nmg. * nf ^tarylebone parish. 'that 

‘^NbAcr too Senial smile, and said.. 

“Wiff if lf,7o "tof 

"Tor to-morrmf yr^T"’- ^^f«n‘’ny?** 

A.Ma. said Mr. Fogg, turning to 

ns Jus legs could carry 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

IN WHICH PHILEAS FOGg’s NASIE IS ONCE MORE AT A 
PREMIUM ON ’change 

It IS time to relate what a change took place in English 
public opinion when it transpired that the real bankrohber, 
a certain James Strand, had Jjeen arrested, on the 17th day 
of December, at Edinburgh. Three days before, Pliileas 
Fogg had been a criminal, who was being desperately fol- 
lowed up by the police; now he was an honoui’able gentle- 
man, mathematically pursuing his eccentric journey round 
the world. 

The papers resumed their discussion about the wager; 
all those who had laid bets, for or against him, revived their 
interest, as if by magic; the “Phileas Fogg bonds” again 
became negotiable, and many new wagers were made. Phileas 
Fogg’s name was once more at a premium on ’Change. 

His five friends of the Refo'rm Club passed these tlu’ee 
days in a state of feverish suspense. Would Phileas Fogg, 
whom they had forgotten, reappear before their eyes ! Where 
was he at tliis moment.? The 17th of December, the da}* of 
James Strand’s arrest, was the seventy-sixth since Phileas 
Fogg’s departure, and no news of liim had been received. 
Was he dead? Had he abandoned the effort, or was he con- 
tinuing liis journey along the route agreed upon? And 
would he appear on Saturday, the Slst of December, at a 
quarter before nine in the evening, on the threshold of the 
Reform Club saloon? 

The anxiety in wliich, for three days, London society ex- 
isted, cannot be described. Telegrams were sent to America 
and Asia for news of Phileas Fogg, hlessengers were des- 
patched to the house in Sa\’ille Row morning and evening. 
No news. The police were ignorant what had become of the 
detective. Fix, who had so unfortunately followed up a false 
scent. Bets increased, nevertheless, in number and value. 
Phileas Fogg, like a racehorse, was djrawing near his last 
turning-point. The bonds were quoted, no longer at a bun- 
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pamirfciir/' ';"ur‘ “"a 

bouriw sLTs'on'sn't 1 

tude ofliroSlc ™ing; it seemed like a multi- 

Club Cirr.d Jr established around the Keforra 

^ o.™-he.-c dispute. 

police had ’great 

as the houf when Philpn r crowd, .and 

to SI ■sJi'^tor •"' 

g.=«rs.t:„"„"*stt IS??,- ■","“ 

■tin, the bankers Anrlv - cl Samuel Fallon- 

Ralph, the directed of the engineer, Gauthier 

Flanagan, tlie brewer England, and Thomas 

When the clock indiVJJVr^^ anxiously, 

drew Stuart got up, sa^-inff “r”^Vl 

the time agreed unon beftf’ la twenh- minutes 

have expired!- ^ ^ ^°Sg and ourselves will 

^sh^^Thomas Hana^m^^^ Liverpool?” 

Ralph ; “and* tlie next 'dtv seven,- replied Gauthier 

twelve.” arrive till ten minutes after 

Fo^had^c^^Inr^eTo^/^ Stuart, “if Phileas 

hy this time. We can tr'^ r °* have got here 

. “^^ait;don’t ]et us bc f''^ £ won.” 

tin. “You know tliat Mr replied Samuel Fallen- 

tuality is well known ;‘l,e'novfJn" '^'^aanti-ic. His punc- 
and I sliould not be surnriserT 

the last minute.— appeared before us at 

Wm^ S„„S‘nofbS'kl“2 ““ ^ 

project was ^4urdirSo]Tsh°“wi 

he could not prevent the deln-,- lus punctuality, 

^nd a delay of only two certain to occur; 

\s tour.” ' three days would be fatal to 
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“Observe, too,” added John Sullivan, “that we have re- 
ceived no intelligence from liiin, though there are telegrapliic 
lines all along his route.” 

“He has lost, gentleman,” said Andi-ew Stuart, — “lie has 
a hundred times lost! You know, besides, that the China — 
the onl5' steamer he could have taken from New York to get 
here in time — arrived yesterday. I have seen a list of the 
passengers, and the name of Phileas Fogg is not among 
them. Even if we admit that fortune has favoured liim, he 
can scarcely have reached America. I tliink he "wdll be at 
least twenty days behind-hand, and that Lord Albemarle 
will lose a cool five thousand.” 

“It is clear,” replied Gauthier Ralph; “and we have 
nothing to do but to present Mr. Fogg’s cheque at Barings 
to-morrow.” 

At this moment, the hands of the club clock pointed to 
twenty minutes to nine. 

“Five minutes more,” said Andrew Stuart. 

The five gentlemen looked at each other. Their anxiety 
was becoming intense; but, not ivishing to betray it, they 
readily assented to Sir. Fallentin’s proposal of a rubber. 

“I wouldn’t give up my four thousand of the bet,” said 
Andrew Stuart, as he took his seat, “for three thousand nine 
hundred and mnetj-nine.” 

The clock indicated eighteen minutes to nine. 

The plaj’crs took up their cai-ds, but could not keep their 
eyes off the clock. Certainly, however secure they felt, min- 
utes had never seemed so long to them ! 

“Seventeen minutes to nine,” said Thomas Flanagan, as 
he cut the cards wliich Ralph handed to him. 

Then there was a moment of silence. The great saloon was 
perfectly quiet ; but the murmurs of the crowd outside were 
heard, with now and then a shriU crj'. The pendulum beat 
tlie seconds, which each player eagerly counted, as he 
listened, with mathematical regularity. 

“Sixteen minutes to nine !” said J ohn SulKvan, in a voice 
which betraj’^ed his emotion. 

One minute more, and the wager would be won. Andrew 
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notlung.''" nothing. At the fiftieth, stffl’ 

loistd bv a^Sau? 1 "" 

and the penduIu^m^had^°”A^^*^ saloon opened: 

Pliileas Fogg appeared foil second when 

had forced their wav tl,.- excited crowd who 

calm voice, said “Here T ^ doors, and in his 

’ I am, gentlemen!” 
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I'’OTHIX(rB?HjTODR nHIDEAS FOGG GAINED 

IVERE HAPPEcesS 

^Tlie^r'^r. 

in the evening — about minutes past eigh 

rival Of the tra^e]!ers in the ai 

sent by his master to eno-ap^f?*^ Passepartout had bee 
Samuel Wilson in a cerl^n^ ^le services of the Reverem 
to feke place the next dav. ceremony, wlfich wa 

Passepartout went n' I * 

reached the clergyman’s^lion! ^^lanted. He sooi 

Icf the reverend gentlem^^^'=°*y ™™^tes, «nd vhen h< 
eight. But in what a state l?! ^^thirty-five minutes pasi 
and without liis ha?, t Z""' di^evir. 

jjas seen to nm before, 0^0?!”“^ as never man 

^ 'Waterspout Pa“ers-I)y, rushing os-el 

■05«1 laf Row again, o^a 

a could not spo.*. "® ^ 

« “ «» ■oattcr?-. ^lod Jt. Pogg 
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“My master!'’ gasped Passepartout — ^“marriage — ^im- 
possible *’ 

“Impossible?” 

“Impossible — for to-morrow.” 

“Why so?" 

“Because to-morrow — is Sunday!” 

“Monday,” replied IMr. Fogg. 

“No — ^to-day — is Saturdaj'.” 

“Saturday? Impossible!” 

*‘Ycs, yes, yci>, yes !” cried Passepartout. “You have made 
a mistake of one day I Wc arrived twenty-four hours ahead 
of time ; but there are only ten minutes left !” 

Passepartout had seized his master by the collar, and was 
dragging him along with irresistible force. 

Phileas Fogg, thus kidnapped, without having time to 
think, left his liouse, jumped into a cab, promised a hundred 
pounds to the cabman, and, ha\’ing run over two dogs and 
os'crturncd five carriages, reached the Reform Club. 

The clock indicated a quai'ter before nine when he ap- 
peared in the great saloon. 

Phileas Fogg had accomplished the jouracj’’ round the 
world in eighty days ! 

Phileas Fogg had won his wager of twenty thousand 
pounds ! 

How was it that a man so exact and fastidious could have 
made this error of a day? How came he to tlnnk that he had 
arrived in London on Saturday, the twenty-fii’st day of 
December, when it was really Friday, the twentieth, the 
seventy-ninth day only from his departure? 

The cause of the error is very simple. 

Pliileas Fogg had, vlthout suspecting it, gained one day 
on his journey, and this merely because he had travelled 
constantly emtzoard', he would, on the contraiy, have lost 
a day had he gone in the opposite direction, that is, xoest- 
xcard. 

In journeying eastv’ard he had gone towards the sun, and 
the daj’s therefore diminished for him as many times four 
minutes as he crossed degrees in this direction. There are 
three hundred and sixty degrees on the circumference of 
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plied br^f '**^*^^ tliese three hundred and sixty degrees, multi-, 

utl is til !;/' ?"■“ t'«nt.v-four hoiu-s- 

Phileas Fnn- ^^^onsciously gained. In other words, wlulc 
clqlitu tinipf’ f saw the sun pass the meridian 

w lalT ’ f it pass 

Tt fe Rrf":™‘r,"'' *'?“• ™s is svl.,vtl,av „™M him 

svats" wSiw*’' '*■»'< 1 '"‘’ »>- 

ImTmtk I t,! f 's't'-ayed tliis fad. if it 

Phileas Fo'it””, "j® ’“'"'s "nd tha minutes! 

pounds* hnf 1 7* tirenty thousand 

the wav the Vpf spent nearly nineteen thousand on 

one tWa^f ttat”f ■''™. T™'-'’' 

onnd the unfortiinnt -p* remained between Passepartout 
grudge He dedurf *1 he cherished no 

the cost oTthe 1 ' l’* Vrr’ Passepaxiout’s share 
teen hun^-od aa^ff f 

aake of regularity. 

ever, soid to .louda; “it*’ ”* ^aanquil and plileginalic »s 
you.?” * marriage still agreeable to 

tiom YouxmS rm^d ^but n 

‘Tardon mo i ’ '^rc rich again.” 

had not suggest^^ou ™ v belongs to you. If you 

gone to the Reverend 9 servant would not have 

been apprised of niy erroralid^^l^ ’ ^ 

Dear Mr. Fogg!" said flu. ... 

;;i)earAouda!^4pSShl-:r^^^^^^^ 

fort,- 

dazdnig, gave tlie bride away gloinng and 

""rhe nelrf^''^ bonou^^ 

rapped vi^orouslv if ^'as light. Passepartout 

it, and asked, “mat’s the^natt*^** P°°^' opened 

■ tlie matter. Passepartout?” 
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‘^hat is it, sir? "Wliy, IVe just this instant found 

out ” 

‘Wlmt?” 

“That we might have made the tour of the world in only 
sei'ent3’^-eight da3's.” 

“No doubt,” returned IMr. Fogg, “bv not crossing India. 
But if I had not crossed India, I should not have saved 
Aouda: she would not have been nu’ vife, and ” 

Sir. Fogg quietlj’ shut the door. 

Philcas Fogg liad won his wager, and had made liis 
journej^ around the world in eightj* days. To do this he 
had emploj’ed eveiy means of convej’ance — ^steamers, rail- 
ways, carriages, yachts, trading-vessels, sledges, elephants. 
The eccentric gentleman had tlmoughout displayed all his 
marvellous qualities of coolness and exactitude. But what 
then? What had he reallj’^ gained 83’ all tliis trouble.? What 
had he brought back from this long and weary joume3’? 

Notliing, sa3’ you? Perhaps so; nothing but a charming 
woman, who, strange as it may appear, made him the hap- 
piest of men! 

Truty, would 3mu not for less than that make the tom* 
around the world? 
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the blockade runners 
CHAPTER I 

TIIK “DOI.FinN” 

T' , , 4^1 „ firqt river whose waters were lashed 

I HE Clyde was the steamer 

into foam by a steam- ^ Glas^-ow and Greenock, at 

called the Comet ran i ^I^an 

the speed of six mdcs ai 4 .’],o„+s have plied this Scotch 
a million of steamers or be as familiar 

■river, and the of steam navigation. 

as any people with the p^^^j„ber, 1862 , an immense 

, However, on the merchants, manufacturers, 

crowd, composed of si p „h;ifiven thronged the muddy 
wtocn, sailors, "O™™- S direction of KeWn 

stfeots of ^^S^i’if iia-nglroiniscs belonging to Messrs. 
Dock, the large shiph^iW especially proves that 

, Tdd -& MacGregor, r ^ Highlanders have become 

. the; descendants of tl workmen of all the 

manufacturers, and tlia , 

’vassals of the old clan c ue ^ niinutes’ walk from the 
. -Kelvin Dock is situ Clyde. Soon the immense 

‘ tmvTi, on the ha"k ^ spectators; not a part of 

/timber-yards were th g ^ ^„of showed 

the quay, not a itself was covered inth craft 

an unoccupied place, eights of Govan, on the left 

: of ‘all descriptions, ^ , 

bank, swarmed extraordinary in the event. 

: There was, hove^el , hut the launclung of a 

; - Sip bnif MncGrcgor-sonre special 

peculiarity?, To’ tell ^^'^^^''"fi’500^tonb,Tn^ everything 

. - it was a large ship, _ * c-nonrl Her ' eneines, . of - 500 

/ . combined to P^tain ^peno^^^p Lancefield Torge; 

■; 'horse-power, were irqm xne . , i 
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they worked two screws, one on either side the steni-post, 
completely independent of each other. As for the depth of 
water the Dolphin would draw, it must be very inconsider- 
able: connoisseurs were not deceived, and they concluded 
rightly that this ship was destined for shadow straits. But 
all these particulars could not in an}' way justify the eager- 
ness of the people: taken altogether, the Dolphin was noth- 
ing more or less tlian an ordinarj- sliip. Would her launching 
present some mechanical difficulty to be overcome? Xot any 
more than usual. Tlie Clyde had received many a ship of 
heavier tonnage, and the launching of the Dolphin would 
take place in the usual manner. 

In fact, when tlie water was cahn, the moment the ebb- 
tide set in, the workmen began to operate. Their mallets 
kept perfect time falling on the wedges meant to raise tlie 
ship’s keel: soon a shudder ran tlirough the whole of her 
massive structure; although she had only been slightly 
raised, one could see that she shook, and then gradually 
began to glide down the well greased wedges, and in a few 
moments she plunged into the Clyde. Her stern struck the 
muddy bed of the river, then she raised herself on the top 
of a gigantic wave, and, carried forward by her start, would 
have been dashed against the quay of tlie Govan timber- 
yards, if her anchors had not restrained her. 

Tlie laimch had been perfectly successful, tlie Dolphin 
swayed quietly on the waters of the Clj'de, all the specta- 
tors clapped their hands when she took possession of her 
natural element, and loud liurrahs arose from either bank. 

But wherefore these cries and this applause? Un- 
doubtedly the most eager of the spectators would have been 
at a loss to explain the reason of his entliusiasin. What was 
the cause, then, of the lively interest excited by this sliip? 
Simply tlie mystery wliicli shrouded her destination; it 
was not known to what kind of commerce she was to be 
appropriated, and in questioning different groups the 
diversity of opinion on this important subject was indeed 
astonishing. 

However, tlie best informed, at least tliose who pretended 
to be so. agreed in saying that the steamer was going to take 
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p£irt in the terrible war which was then ravaging the JJnited 
States of America, but more than this they did not^ ^ ow, 
and whether the Dolphin was a privateer, a transport ship, 
or an addition to the Federal marine was what no one cou 

. ■ “Hurrah!” cried one, affirming that the Dolplnn had been 

built for the Southern States. • 4.1 + Ind 

‘Hip' hip' hip!” cried another, sweanng that never had 

a faster boat crossed to the American coasts. 

: Thus its desination was unknown, 

any reliable information one must be of 

;at any rate, an acquaintance of \mcent Playfair & Co., ot 

' ^STch, powerful, intelligent house of business w^ that 
house for dealing in tobacco from Yirgima and Maryland. 

prising spirit of its ancestors, ],onour of English; 

ing , schemes, and maintame 

commerce. The principal, Vincent “"“ided S 

n-ith a temperament essentially .“f Jf 

llibugh somewhat daring, was t"| . 

iifecled him beyond commercial ,,y* " 

political; side of the transactions, olhennse he was a per 

' fectly . loyal and honest man. r>f hnildmo- 

, Hiwe^er, he could not lay claim to the >d™ of bu^ 

and Stting np the VdlpM« \ she 
: James: Playfair, a fine young man of thirty, the boldest 

skipper of the British merchant inanne. nnfler the 

- It was one dav at the Tontine coffeMoom under the 

. XX was one uc> Tames Playfair, after hanng 

arcades of the town hall, that James xia.y 
. . impatiently scanned the American jquraal, ducloi,ed to 
vtricle fin adventurous scheme. . . 
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be able to go ■wbere tbe Federalists will not be able to 
follow.” 

“Tbe fact is,” said Uncle Vincent, “Charleston is over- 
whelmed with cotton: thej' are even burning it to get rid 
of it.” 

“"Yes,” replied James; “besides, the tora is almost in- 
vested; Beauregard is running short of proUsions. and he 
will pay me a golden price for my cargo !” 

“Well, nephew, and when \vill you start?” 

“In six months: I must have the long winter nights to 
aid me.*’ 

“It shall be as 3’ou wish, nephew.” 

“It is settled, tlien, Uncle?” 

“Settled!’* 

“Shall it be Icept quiet?*’ 

“Yes; better so.” 

And this is how it was that five months later the steamer 
Dolphin was launclied from tlie Kehin Dock timber-yards, 
and no one knew her real destination. 


CHAPTER II 

GETTIXG CXDER S.AIL 

The Dolphin was rapicHj- equipped, her rigging was 
ready, and there was nothing to do but fit her up. She car- 
ried three schoonei’-masts, an almost useless luxur3'; in fact, 
the Dolphin did not rdy on the wind to escape the Federal- 
ists, but rather on her powerful engines. 

Towards the end of December a trial of the steamer was 
made in the gulf of the Clyde. Wliich was the more satisfied. 
buOder or captain, it is impossible to savx Tlie new steamer 
shot along wonderfully, and the patent log showed a speed 
of seventeen miles an hour, a speed which as 3-et no English, 
French, or American boat had ever obtained. Tlie Dolphin 
would certainly have gained by several lengths in a sailing 
match with the fastest opponent. 

The loading was begun on the 25th of December, the 
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steamer having ranged along the steamboat-quay a little 
below Glasgow Bridge, the last wliich stretches across the 
Clyde before its mouth. Here the wharfs were heaped vdth 
a heavy cargo of clothes, ammunition, and provisions which 
were rapidly carried to the hold of the Dolphin. The natui'e 
of this cargo betrayed the mysteidous destination of the 
ship, and the house of Playfair could no longer keep it 
secret; besides, the Dolphin must not be long before she 
started. No American cruiser had been signalled in English 
waters; and, then, when the question of getting the crew 
came, how was it possible to keep silent any longer.? They 
could not embark them, even, without informing the men 
whither thej’^ wein bound, for, after all, it was a matter of 
life and death, and when one risks one’s life, at least it is 
satisfactory to know how and wherefore. 

However, tliis prospect hindered no one; the pay was 
good, and everyone had a share in the speculation, so that 
a great number of the finest sailors soon presented them- 
selves. James Playfair was onlj* embaiTassed which to choose, 
but he chose well, and in tAventy-four hours his muster-roll 
bore the names of thirty sailors wlio Avould have done honour 
to her klajesty’s yacht. 

The departure Avas settled for the 3rd of January; on 
the 01st of December the Dolphin Avas ready, her hold full 
of ammunition and proA'isions, and nothing Avas keeping 
her noAv. 

The skipper went on board on the 2nd of January, and 
AA'as giving a last look round his ship AA-ith a captain’s eye, 
AA’lien a man j^resented himself at tlie fore part of the Dol- 
phin, and asked to speak AA'ith the Captain. One of the sailors, 
led him on to the poop. 

He Avas a strong, hearty-looking felloAA', AA’ith broad 
shoulders and ruddy face, the simple expression of Avhich 
ill-concealed a depth of AA-it and mirth. He did not seem 
to be accustomed to a seafaring life, and looked about him 
AAith the' air of a man little used to being on board a ship ; 
hoAA’ever, lie assumed the manner of a Jack-tar, looking up 
at the rigging of the Dolphin, and Avaddling in true sailor 
fashicn 
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When he had reached the Captain, he looked fixedly at 
him, and said, “Captain James Playfair?” 

“The same,” replied the skipper. ‘What do you want 
with me?” 

“To join your ship.” 

“There is no room : the crew is alread3’’ complete.” 

“Oh, one man, more or less, wiU not be in the way ; quite 
the contrary.” 

“You think so?” said James Plaj'fair, giving a sidelong 
glance at liis questioner. 

“I am sure of it,” replied tlie sailor. . 

“But who are j’ou?” asked the Captain. 

“A rough sailor, Bath two strong arms, which, I can tell 
you, are not to he despised on board a sliip, and which 
I now have the honour of putting at your ser%'ice.” 

“But there are other ships besides the Dolphin, and other 
captains besides James Playfair. Wliy do you come here?” 

“Because it is on hoard the Dolphin that I wish to serve, 
and under the orders of Captain James Plavdair.” 

“I do not want you.” 

“There is alwa^’s need of a sti'ong man, and if to prove 
my strength you will try me with three or four of tlie 
strongest fellows of j our crew, I am ready.” 

“That -will do,” replied James Plaj'fair. “And what is 
your name?” 

“Crockston, at j’our service.” 

The Captain made a few steps backwards in order to get 
a better ^^cw of the giant who presented himself in this odd 
fashion. The height, the build, and the look of the sailor 
did not deny his pretensions to strength. 

“Where have you sailed?” asked Playfair of liinn 

“A little everywhere.” 

“And do you know 'where the Dolphin is bound for?” 

“Yes; and that is what tempts me.” 

“Ah, well! I have no mind to let a fellow of your stamp 

escape me. Go and find the first mate, and get him to enrol 

j-ou.” 

Having said this, the Captain expected to see the man 
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turn on his liods and run to fto bons, but be was mistaken. 

°‘'°w1?riLo“u hear me?” ashed the Captain. 

“S“bu; iUs no“aii,-> repUed the saiior. “I have some- 

*'”“Ah1 Ymi MC wSing my time.” replied James, sha,-ply; 

‘‘^’4“la”lfnTteryo°u^ong,»^^^^^ 

worL more and that is all; I was gomg to tell you that 

'“"hJ Sate unele, then,” interrupted James Playfab-. 
“TToL ! TTn,h laufflicd Crockston. 

•Sve you'flnislfed?” ashed the Captam, very rmpa- 

Syljell, tUs is what I have to say, when one tahes the 
uncle, the nephew comes into the bargain. 

“Yts,“atTthe custom, the one does not go without 
the other.” , , 

::itrof6«et";£T :Sg7ing to train to the sea; 
A lad ot nite niake a fine sailor some day. 

heiswilbngtokarm Croohston,” cried James Playfair; 
odo^ru Sic te is a training-school for cabm- 

boys?” r cahin-bovs: there was one of 

th:rr:t'tcTm?lltf Nelson, and another Admiral 

Franklin.” „ Playfair, “you 

“Upon my honom^ ^ your nephew, 

have a waj of sp.mh fellow he prefends to 

have some business rritl. me. Go, and be bach in 

“creteton did not want to be told toice; Im b-nd awk- 
wardly to the Capte of te », and went on to 1,^ 

Sew a bo7 of fourteen or fifteen, rather delicate and 
wSv iSnv, with a timid and ostomslred a,r, winch 
Imwed that he°did not possess his uncle’s self-possessmn and 
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vigorous corporeal qualities. Crockston was even obliged to 
encourage luin by such words ns these: 

“Come,” s.aid ho. “don’t be frightened, they are not go- 
ing to cat us. besides, tliei'c is yet time to return.’* 

“No, no,” replied the young man, “and may God protect 
us r’ 

The same day the sailor Crockston and his nephew were 
inscribed in the muster-roll of the Dolphin. 

The next morning, at five o’clock, the fires of the steamer 
were well fed, the deck trembled under the vibrations of 
the boiler, and the steam rushed hissing through the 6scape- 
pipes. The hour of departure had arrived. 

A considerable crowd, in spite of the caidy hour, flocked 
on the qua^’.s and on Glasgow Bridge; they had come to 
salute the bold steamer for the last time. Vincent Playfair 
was there to say good-bye to Captain James, but he con- 
ducted himself on this occa,sion like a Roman of the good old 
times. His was a heroic countenance, and the two loud kisses 
vith which he gretified his nephew were the indication of a 
strong mind. 

‘“Go, James,*’ said ho to the j’oung Captain, “go quickly, 
and come back quicker still: above .all. don’t abuse your 
po'-ition. Sell at a good price, make a good bargain, and v'ou 
will have \t>ur uncle'.s esteem.’* 

On Ibis recoranicndation, borrowed from the manual of 
the perfect niercbnnt. the uncle and neidicw separated, and 
all the visitors left tbe boat. 

At this moment Crockston and Jolm Stiggs stood to- 
gether on Uio forec.asllc, while the former remarked to his 
nephew, “Thi.s i- well, this is well : before two o'clock we shall 
Ix' at sc.a, and I liai.e a good opinion of a voyage which 
begins like this.'* 

For ivplv the novice pressed Crockston’* hand- 

Jamcs Playfair then gave the oivlcrs for departure. . 

'“H.ave we pre.ssure on r'* he asked of his niate. 

‘‘Ycs. Captain." rejJicJ 5fr. ilnthew. 

“Well, then, aeigh anchor.** 

Tiiis was imtmsdifdcly done, ami the screw-* t>cgan to 
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%;-£r.\ s a£- — 

might almost ^ ^^ster. For sixty years, 

of ^ j^es and constant dragging, it lias gained 

thanks to the cliccio u,.,»nr1tli has been tripled be- 

fifteen feet in depth, ana * " J a^ 

tween the quays and ^ and fog; the noise of the 
chimneys vreie lost hatchets of the timber-yards 

foundry “4 village of Partick 

grew faintei in the ^ country houses 

had been passed ‘ slackening her speed, sailed be- 

and TiUas. The Dolp . ^,3 fio^s, and 

tween the dykes iiliicli > plinrinel which, however, is 

often through a very na navigable river, for, after 

only a small „„„ ,^];ian width. The steamer, 

all,Wh is of X f- the Irish sea, 

guided f’y ^it^tion between floating buoys, stone 

passed 3, sumounted with lighthouses, w^uch 

columns, and bit,g S , Bevond the toini of Ren- 

mark ‘ho entrance J ^ Clyde grew wider, 

frew, at the foot ot p Avhich opens the 

Then oame Bouhng B^y,^ Edinburgh to Glasgow, 

mouth of the cana hundred feet from the ground, 

Castle, almost in- 

was seen the outtne ImAonr-boals of 

discernible thiongh " Bolflim caused. 

Glasgow were rocked o ^ birthplace of James 

Some miles farther on 

ri The Sl' arf at the entrance ot the gulf by which 
month of the Clj^'; ““ Northern Ocean. Here tlie first 
It empties Its watci ^^3 steamer ranged 

undulations of the sea v 
along the picturesque 

piomontoiy of J j Rattelin was hailed, the pilot re- 
was doubled; the Isle oi rruisinty in 

turned by a sbore-boat to Ins cuttei. vbicb iias cruism^ 
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tlio open sea*, tlie Dolplihu returning to her Captain’s au- 
thority, took a less frequented route round the north of 
Ireland, and soon, ha-\ung lost sight of the last European 
land, found herself in the open ocean. 


CHAPTER III 

THIKGS ABE KOT U’H-VT THEY SEEM 

T HE Dolphin had a good crew, not fighting men, or board- 
ing sailors, but good working men, and that -n-as all she 
wanted. These brave, determined fellows were all, more or 
less, merchants; thej* sought a fortune ratliei* than glorj*; 
they had no flag to displa}*, no colours to defend with cannon : 
in fact, all the ai*tillery on board consisted of tu'o small 
swivel signal-guns. 

The Dolphin shot bravely across the water, and fulfilled 
the utmost expectations of both builder and captain. Soon 
she passed the limit of British seas; there was not a ship 
in sight ; the great ocean route was free ; besides, no sliip of 
the Federal marine would have a right to attack her be- 
neath the English flag. Followed she might be, and pre- 
vented from forcing the blockade, and precisely for this 
reason had James Plaj'fair sacrificed cverj-thing to the speed 
of bis ship, in order not to be pursued. 

Ilowbeit a careful watch was kept on board, and, in spite 
of the extreme cold, a man was alway.s in the rigging ready 
to signal the smallest sail tliat appeared on the horizon. 
When evening came. Captain James gave the most precise 
orders to ^Ir. ^Mathew, 

“Don't leave the man on watclntoo long in the rigging: 
the cold may seize him, and in that case it is impossible to 
keep a good look-out ; chaTige your men often.” 

“I understand, Captain,” reiflicd I^Ir. ISIathew. ^ 

“Try Crockston for that work; the fellow pretends to 
have excellent sight : it must be put to trial : put him on the 
moniing watch, he will have the morning mists to see 
through. If anj'thing particular happens call me.” 
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Tln^ <sfud Jnnies riavfair went to his cabin. Mr. Mathew 

.„, od Crritn, and If' 

‘■To-raorrow, at six oVlock, said ha, jou aic 
”'1t^'cplV'Vt,r«vc a decided gnml, but Mr. 

Mathew llad‘!,a'.dl.v turned his 

tered some incomprehensible norcls, and then ciicc . 

“What on earth did he say Jibout the mainmast 
At ll'is“n™ent his nephew. John St.ggs, jo.ned Inm 

'"'•‘Well'"im^'™M' Crocliston,” said he. 

rra^ght, the w 

S.;'eiV OU^ o?t,.e w.ter, and it .nahes n,. 

bead confused.’ , • j* 

;;Dear croefelon, and^^^^^ “but not a word 

abon"thaVJohn. Trust in God. and Ho will not forsake 

’■“s:sa,ving.Jo,,nS.iggs«nda^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in nanw cabin which 

iichad K“t f” j „yock in the morning, Crockston 
y,e next <>“y. ^ ,„„t „„ jeok, where the first 

£Cde?:d Mm to\o up into the rigging, and keep good 

watch. cnilor seemed undecided -what to do ; 

thet *e went towards the hows of the 

Dolphin. nnw?” cried Mr. Mathew. 

‘Well, where are you off to noii . cnea 

“Where you .sent me,” ans^^ creel Crockston. 

“I told vou to 20 to the mainmast. 

“And I am gofng there,” replied the sailor, m an un- 

concerned tone, continuing his way to the poop. 

“Are you a fool?” cried jMr. Mathew, impatiently; you 
are looking for the bars of the mam on the foiTmast. \ou 
are like a cockney, who doesn’t know how to tmst a cat-o - 
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mne-tails. or make a splice. On board what sliip can you 
haw been, man i The mainmast, stupid, the mainmast !” 

The sailors who had run up to hear what was going on 
bui^ out laugliing wlien they saw Crockston’s disconcerted 
look, as he went back to the forecastle. 

booking up the mast, the top of which was 
quite imnsible tlirough the morning mists : “so, am I to climb 
up here? ’ 

c/??!’’- Mathew, “and hurry yourself! By 

St. I atnck, a Federal ship would hare time to get her bow- 

spri as in our iigging before that lazy fellow could get to 
his post. WiU you go up?” 

cnn u Crockston got on the bulwarks with 

difficulty; then he began to dimb the rigging with 
tn Ji'vkwardness, like a man who did not know how 

ton™diL''r- °V''i When he had reached the 

mS!i^ ' r of spnngmg lightly on to it, he remained 
ivitb irlrlT ^ ^ ropes, as if he had been seized 

o^ W ? f- ^"^tMed by liis stupidity, 

ordered Inn to come doum immediately. * ^ 

been a^niln i ■'^'^1% boatswain, “has never 

d£H?BT 

‘■”i"c!£;da 

Liumsy blockhead! land-lubber!” cried Mr Alathew bv 

way of consolation. “^Wiat did vm, „ f j " V+i* 

have a little talk whh yo^”''"' foremast! I shall 

likcTmarre-b'^" no ‘attempt to speak; he bent liis back 

jii^l then the 1 anything he might have to bear: 

.1 OS; then ^ the boatsivain returned. 

foundin' -J-ni • oil that I have 

"r k-e 1 fotlers.” 

eral tamt- Nr R “^«ers with Fed- 

I - . Halhburtt, of Boston! An Abolitionist! 
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a Federalist! Wretch! you arc notliing but a traitor, and 
have sneaked on board to betray us! 

be paid for your trouble with the cat-o -nine-tails . Boat- 
swain, call Uie Captain, and you others just keep an eye 

"""D-ockstoir^IcSv^^ these compliments wth a ludeous 
grimace, but he did not open his bps. They had fastened 
him to the capstan, and he could move neither hand nor 
A few minules later James Playfair came out of his cab n 
and went to the forecastle, where Mr Mathew immediately 

acouaintcfl him with the details of the c^e. 

‘‘Whet have you to say?” asked James Playfair, seareely 

able to restrain his anger. 

“Nothing,” replied Crockston. 

“And what did you come on board my ship foi . 

“A^ what do you espeet fr°m 

“Who afe you? Ali American, as letters seem to prove?” 

“Bot2w"in*^’’n°d°Tamra Playfair, “fifty lashes with the 
eaW-nL-talis to loosen his tongue. Will that he enough, 

remain to he seen,” replied John Stiggs’ uncle 

"“NolX^comraiong, men,” said the boa^ain 

At this order, two strong sailors stripped Crockston of 
ilttms ore , already seized the formid- 

his woollen J^sej, they .the prisoner’s shoulders, 

when"th?novice, John Stiggs, pale and agitated, hurried 
on deck. 

“Captain!” exclaimed he. -r,, r • 

“All! the nephew!” remarked James Playfair. 

“Captain,” repeated the novice, ivith a violent eifoit to 
steady Ids voice, “I will teU you what Crockston does not 
want to say. I wiU hide it no longer; yes, he is American, 
and so am I; we are both cneimes of the slave-holders, but 
not traitors come on board to betray the Dolplnn into the 
hands of the Federalists.” 
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“What did j’ou come to do, then?” ashed the Captain, 
in a severe tone, examining- the no\ice attentively. The 
latter liesitated a few seconds before replying, then he said, 
“Captain, I sliould like to speak to you in private.” 

Whilst John Stiggs made this request, James Plaj-fair 
did not cease to look carefully at him : the sweet young face 
of the novice, his peculiarly gentle voice, the delicacy and 
whiteness of Ins hands, hardly ebsguised by paint, the large 
e3’es, the animation of -vv’hlch could not hide tlieir tenderness 
— all tliis together gave rise to a certain suspicion in the 
Captain's mind. When John Stiggs had made his request, , 
Playfair glanced fixedly at Crockston, who shrugged liis 
shoulders ; then he fastened a questioning look on the no\dce, 
which the latter coiild not withstand, and said simply to liira, 
“Come.” 

John Stiggs followed the Captain on to the poop, and 
then James Plaj’fair, opening the door of his cabin, said 
to the novice, whose cheeks wei’c pale with emotion, “Be so 
kind as to walk in, miss.” 

John, thus addressed, blushed violentlj’, and two tears 
rolled involuntarily dovni liis cheeks. 

“Don’t be alarmed, miss,” said James Playfair, in a gentle 
voice, “but be so good as to tell me how I come to have the 
honour of having you on board?” 

The young girl hesitated a moment, then, reassured by 
the Captain’s look, she made up her mind to speak. 

“Sir,'’ said she, “I wanted to join my father at Charles- 
ton ; the town is besieged by land and blockaded by sea. I 
knew not how to get there, when I heard that the Dolphin 
meant to force xhc blockade. I came on board your ship, 
and I beg you to forgive me if I acted vdthout your con- 
sent, which j’ou wordd have refused me.” 

“Cei-tainlj",” said James Playfair. 

“I did well, then, not to ask you,” resumed the young 
girl, with a firmer voice. 

Tlie Captain crossed his arms, walked round his cabin, 
and then came back. 

“What is vour name?” said he. 

“Jennj- Halliburtt.” 
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“Your fatlicr, if I remember riglitly the adcLress on the 
letters, is lie not from Boston r’' 

“Yes. sir.” , . ^ 

“And n Northerner is tlius in a southern tovm in the 

thickest of the war?” 

“Mr father is a prisoner ; he ivas at Charleston when the 
first siiot of the Civil War was fired, and the troops of the 
Union driven from Fort Sumter by the Confederates. ]\Iy 
father's opinions exposed him to tlic liatrcd of the sla^dst 
part, and by the order of General Beauregard he was im- 
priso’ncd. I was then in England, living with a relation who 
has iust died, and left alone, with no help but that of 
Crockston, bur faithful servant, I wished to go to my father 

and sliarc liis prison with liim. , 

“What was IMr. Halliburtt, then.?” asked James Play- 

loyal and brave journalist,” replied Jenny proudly, 
“one of the noblest editors of the Tribune, and the one who 
was the boldest in defending the cause of the negroes.” 

“An Abolitionist,” cried the Captain angrily; “one of 
those men who, under the vain pretence of abolishing slavery, 
have deluged their country with blood and ruin.” 

“Sir !” replied Jenny Halliburtt, growing pale, “you are 
insulting my father ; you must not forget that I stand alone 
to defend him.” 

The voung Captain blushed scarlet ; anger mingled with 
shame struggled in liis breast; pei-haps he would have an- 
swered the young gii’l, but he succeeded in restraining 
himself, and, opening the door of the cabin, he called 

“Boatswain!” _ j 

The boatswain came to him directly. 

“This cabin will henceforward belong to Miss Jenny 
Halliburtt. Have a cot made ready for me at the end of 
the poop ; that’s all I want.” | 

The boatswain looked with a stupefied stare at the young 
novice addressed in a feminine name, but on a sign from 
James Playfair he went out. 

“And now, miss, you are at home,” said the young Cap- 
tain of the Dolphin. Then he retired. 
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CHAPTER ir 

CROCKSTON-'S TRICK 

It w.\s not long before the t\1io1c crew Icncw Miss Halli- 
burtt’s story, wbicb Crockston was no longer hindered from 
telling. B3* the Captain's orders be was released from the 
capstan, and the cat-o’-uine-tails returned to its place. 

‘■A pretty animal.*' said Crockston, “especially when it 
shows its Telvet3' paws.” 

As soon as he was free, he went down to the sailors* 
berths, found a small portmanteau, and carried it to Miss 
Jenn3’ ; the young girl Avas now able to resume her feminine 
attire, but she remained in her cabin, and did not again 
appear on deck. 

As for Crockston, it was well and duly agreed that, as 
he ■was no more a sailor than a horse-guard, he should be 
exempt from all dut3' on board. 

In tlie meanwhile the Dolphin, with her twin scren's cut- 
ting the waves, sped rapidly across the Atlantic, and there 
was nothing now to do but keep a strict look-out. The day 
following the discovery of iliss Jenny's identity, James 
Playfair paced the deck at the poop -with a rapid step : he 
had made no attempt to see the young girl and resume the 
conversation of the day before. 

tYliilst he was walking to and fro. Crockston passed him 
several times, looking at liim askant with a satisfied grin. 
He evidently wanted to speak to the Captain, and at last 
Ills persistent manner attracted the attention of the latter, 
who said to him.) somewhat impatiently: 

“How now. what do you want? You are turning round 
me like a swimmer round a buoy: when are you going to 
leave off?" 

“Excuse me. Captain,” answered Crockston, winking, 
“I wanted to speak to you.” 

“Speak, then.’* 

“Oh. it is nothing very much. I only wanted to tell you 
frankly that you are a good fellow at bottom.” 

“Why at bottom?” 
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“At lioltpin and surface also.” 

“I don't want j'our compliments.” 

“I am not complimenlin/' 3'ou. I shall wait to do that 
when you have ^one to the end.” 

“To what end?” 

“To the end of your task.” 

“Ah! I liavc a task to fulfil.^” 

“Decidedly, you have taken the young girl and mj'self 
on hoard; good! A'ou have given up your cabin to Miss 
Hallihurtt; good! You released me from the cat-o’-nine- 
tails; nothing could be better. You are going to take us 
straight to Charleston: that’s delightful, but it is not all.” 

“How not all?” cried James Playfair, amazed at Crocks- 
ton’s boldness. 

“'No, certainly not,” replied the latter, with a knowing 
look, “the father is prisoner there.” 

“Well, what about that?” 

“^Vell, the father must be rescued.” 

“Rescue ^Miss HalHburtt’s father?” 

“Most certainly, and it is worth risking something for 
Mich a noble man and courageous citizen as he.” 

“Afaster Crockston,” said James Playfair, frowning, “I 
am not in the humour for your jokes, so have a care what 
you say.” 

“You misunderstand me. Captain,” said the American. 
“I am not joking in the least, but speaking quite seriously. 
MJiat I have proposed mai' at first seem very absurd to 
jmu ; when you have thought it over, you will see that you 
cannot do otherwise.” 

“What, do you mean that I must deliver ]\Ir. Halli- 
bui'tt?” 

“Just so. You can demand liis release of General Beau- 
regard, who Avill not refuse you.” 

“But if he does refuse me?” 

“In that case,” replied Crockston, in a deliberate tone, 
“we must use stronger measures, and carry off the prisoner 
by force.” 

“So,” cried James PlajJair, who was beginning to get 
angry, “so, not content ’n-ith passing tlirough the Federal 
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fleets and forcing the blockade of Charleston, I must run 
out to sea again from under the cannon of the forts, and 
this to deliver a gentleman I know nothing of, one of those 
Abolitionists whom I detest, one of those journalists who 
shed ink instead of their blood !” 

“Oil, it is but a cannon-shot more or less !” added 
Crockston. 

“^Master Crockston,” said James Playfair, “mind what 
I say: if ever you mention this affair again to me, I •will 
send you to the hold for the rest of the passage, to teach 
you manners.” 

Thus saj'ing, the Captain dismissed the American, who 
went off murmuring. “All, well, I am not altogether dis- 
pleased with this conversation: at any rate, the affair is 
broached: it will do, it will do!” 

James Pla^ffair had hardly meant it when he said an 
Abolitionist whom I detest ; he did not in the least side with 
the Fedcrals, but he did not wish to admit that the question 
of slaverj- was the predominant reason for the ci^dl war 
of the United States, in spite of President Lincoln’s formal 
declaration. Did he, then, think that the Southern States, 
eight out of thiry-six, were right in separating ■when they 
had been voluntarily united? Not so; he detested the North- 
erners, and that was all: he detested tliem as brothers 
separated from the common family — true EngHshnien — 
who had thought it right to do what he, James Playfair. 
disappro\ ed of with regard to the United States : these were 
the political opinions of the Captain of the Dolphin. But, 
more than this, the American uar interfered with him per- 
sonally. and he had a grudge against those who had caused 
this war : one can understand, then, how he would receive a 
proposition to deliver an Abolitionist, thus bringing down 
on him the Confederates, with whom he pretended to do 
business. 

However, Crockslon's insinuation did not fail to disturb 
him; he cast the thought fi’oin him, but it returned un- 
ceasingly to his mind, and wlicn !Miss Jenny' came on deck 
the next day for a few minutes, he dared not look her in 
the face. 
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And really it Avas a ^-cat pitj", for tin's young girl, Antli 
tlie fair hair and sweet, intelligent face, deserved to be 
looked at by a young man of thirty. But James felt em- 
barrassed in her presence; he felt that this charming crea- 
ture AA’lio had been educated in the school of misfortune 
possessed a strong and generous soul; he understood that 
his silence toAvards her inferred a refusal to acquiesce in 
her dearest AA'ishes; besides, Jliss Jenni' ncA'er looked out 
for James Playfair, neither did she avoid him. Thus for the 
first fcAV days they spoke little or not at all to each other. 
Miss Halliburtt scarcel3’^ CA'cr left her cabin, and it is certain 
she Avould never have addressed herself to the Captain of 
the Dolphin if it had not been for Crockston’s strateg,y, 
AA-hich brought both parties togethei*. 

The Avorthj’^ American Avas a faithful sen'ant of the 
Halliburtt family : he had been brought up in his master’s 
house, and his deA'otion kneAV no bounds. His good sense 
equalled his courage and enei'gj^ and, as has been seen, he 
had a Avay of looking things straiglit in the face. He Avas 
A’cry seldom discom-aged, and could generally find a AA'ay 
out of the most intricate dangers AA’ith a AA-onderful skill. 

This honest felloAV had taken it into his head to deliver 
Mr. Halliburtt, to employ tlie Captain’s sliip, and the Cap- 
tain himself for this purpose, and to return AA-ith him to 
England. Such Avas his intention, so long as the J'oung girl 
had no otlier object than to rejoin her father and share his 
captivity. It Avas this Crockston tried to make the Captain 
understand, as Ave haA-e seen, but the enemy had not yet 
surrendered; on the contrarA'. 

“Noaa-,” said he, “it is absolute^ necessaiy that [Miss 
Jenn^’- and the Captain come to an understan^ng ; if thej’- 
are going to be sulky like this all the passage we shall get 
nothing done. They must speak, discuss; let them dispute 
even, so long as they talk, and I’ll be hanged if during their 
conA-ersation Janies Plaj'fair does not propose himself Avhat 
he refused me to-daj’.” 

But AA’hen Ci'ockston saAA’ that the young gii*l and tlie 
young man avoided each other, he began to be perplexed. 

“We must look sharp,” said he to himself, and the morn- 
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iug of tlie fourth day he entered Miss Halliburtt’s cabin, 
rubbing his hands Buth an air of perfect satisfaction. 

“Good neR"S !” cried he, “good news ! You will never guess 
what the Captain has proposed to me. A veiy noble young 
man he is. Now try.” 

“Ah !” replied J enny, whose heart beat \'iolently, “has he 
proposed to 

“To delivei* hir. Halliburtt, to carry him off from the 
Confederates, and bring liim to England.” 

“Is it true?” cried Jenny. 

“It is as I say, miss. What a good-hearted man this 
James Playfair is! These English are either all good or all 
bad. All! he may reckon on my gratitude, and I am read}* 
to cut myself in pieces if it would please him.” 

Jenny's joy was profound on hearing Crockston’s words. 
Deliver her father ! She had never dared to think of such a 
plan, and the Captain of the Dolphin was going to risk his 
ship and crew! 

“That's what he is,” added Crockston: “and tliis, ^liss 
Jenny, is well worth an acknowledgment from you.” 

“^lore than an acknowledgment,” cried the young girl; 
“a lasting friendslup !” 

And immediate^' she left the cabin to find James Play- 
fair, and cxpi’ess to him the sentiments wliich flowed from 
her heart. 

“Getting on by degrees,” muttered the jVmcrican. 

James Playfair was pacing to and fro oh the poop, and, 
as may be thought, he was very much sui'priscd, not to 
say amazed, to see the young girl come up to him, her eyes 
moist with grateful tears, and, holding out her hand to him. 
saying: 

“Thank you, sir, thank j'ou for yoiu' kindness, which 
I should never have dared to expect from a stranger.” 

“Miss,” roidied the Captain, as if he understood nothing 
of what she nas talking, and could not undeivstnnd, “I do 
not know ” 

“Nevertheless, sir, you are going to brave man3’ dangers, 
perhaps compromise v'our interests for me, and you have 
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done so much already in offering me on board an hospi- 
tality to winch I have no right whatever ” 

CO Jenny,” interrupted James Playfair, 

but I jirotest again I do not understand your words. I 
have acted towards you as any well-bred man would towards 
a lady, and my conduct deserves neither so many thanks 
nor so much gratitude.” 

“Mr. Playfair,” said Jenny, “it is useless to pretend any 
longer; Crockston has told me all!” 

“iUi!” said the Captain, “Crockston has told you aU- 
then I understand less tlian ever the reason for your leaving 

your cabin, and saying these words which ” ^ 

Wliilst speaking the Captain felt very much embarrassed* 
he remembered the rough way in which he had received 
the American’s overtures, but Jenny, fortunately for him 
did not ^ve him time for further explanation; she inter- 
rupted him, holding out her hand and saying: 

“Mr. James, I had no other object in coming on board 
your ship except to go to Charleston, and there, however 
cruel the slave-holders may be, they vnll not refuse to let 
a poor girl share her father’s prison; that was all. I had 
never thought of a return as possible; but, since you are so 
generous as to wish for my father’s deliverance, since you 
will attempt everything to save him, be assured you have 
my deepest gratitude.” 

, know what to do or what part to assume; 

lie bit his hp; he dared not take the hand offered him* he 
saw perfectly that Crockston had compromised him, so that 
escape was impossible At the same time he had no thoughts 
of ddivenng Mr. HaUiburtt, and getting complicated in a 
disa^eeable busmess; but liow dash to the gi*ound the hope 
which had aiusen in this poor girl’s heart.? How refuse the 
hand which she held out to him with a feeling of such pro- 
found friendship ? How change to tears of gi-ief the tears of 
gratitude wluch filled her eyes.? 

So the young man tried to reply evasively, in a manner 
winch woiffd ensure his hberty of action for the future 

Miss Jenny,” said he, “rest assured I mil do everytliino- 
in my power for ” 
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And he took tlie little hand in both of his, but nrilb the 
gentle pressure he felt his heart melt and his head grow 
confused: words to express his thoughts failed him. He 
stammered out some incoherent words: 

— IMiss Jenny — for you 

Crockston. who was watching him, rubbed his hands, grin- 
ning and repeating to himself : 

“It will come! it will come! it has come*'’ 

How James Playfair would have managed to extricate 
himself from his embarrassing position no one knows, but 
fortunately for him. if not for the Dolplihu the man on 
watch was heard crying : 

“Ahoy, officer of the watch!" 

“Tt’hat now?” asked Hr. iSIathew. 

“A sail to windward!" 

James Playfair, leaHng tlie young girl, immediately 
sprang to the shrouds of the mainmast. 


CHAFTEIt r 

THE SHOT raOM THE “iKOftEOlS,” MISS JEXKx's 

.VRGEMEKTS 

U XTiL now the navigation of the Dolphin had been very 
fortunate. Not one sliip had been signalled before the sail 
hailed by the man on watch. 

The Dolphin was then in 32° 51' lab, and 57° 43' W. 
long. For fortj’-eight hours a fog, which now began to rise, 
had covered the ocean. If this mist favoured the Dolphin by 
hiding her course, it also prevented anj' observations at a 
distance being made, and. without being aware of it, she 
might be sailing side by side, so to speak, with the ships she 
wished most to avoid. 

Now this is just what had happened, and when the ship 
was signalled she was only three miles to windward. 

When James Playfair had reached the cross-trees, he saw 
distinctly, through an opening in the mist, a large Federal 
corvette in full pursuit of the Dolphin. 
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Aftei- liaving carefully examined her, the Captain came 
clown on deck again, and called to the first officer. 

“iMr. Mathew,” said he. “what do you think of this sliip?” 

“I think, Captain, that it is a Federal cruiser, which sus- 
pects our intentions.” 

“There is no possible doubt of her nationality,^’ said 
James Playfair. “Look!” 

At this moment the starry flag of the North United States 
appeared on the gaff-yards of the corvette, and the latter 
asserted lier colours with a cannon-shot. 

“An invitation to show ours,” said iMr. Mathew. “Well, 
let us show them; there is notliing to be ashamed of.” 

“IVhat’s the good?” replied James Playfair. “Our flag 
will hardty protect us, and it will not hinder those people 
from pa3'ing us a visit. No; let us go ahead.” 

“And go quickly',” replied ]\Ir. Mathew, “for, if my ej'cs 
do not deceive me, I have already seen that corvette lying 
off LiveiTpool, where she went to watch the ships in building; 
inj’ name is not "Mathew, if that is not the Iroquois on her^ 
ta'ffrail.” 

“And is she fast?” 

“One of the fastest "s'casels of the Federal marine.” 

“Wliat guns does she cany?” 

“Eight.” 

“Pooh!” 

“Oh, don’t shrug V'our shoulders, Captain,” said Mr. 
iMathew, in a serious tone ; “two out of those eight guns are 
rifled, one is a sixtj’-pounder on the forecastle, and the other 
a hundred-pounder on deck.” 

‘Tjpon mj^ soul !” exclaimed James Playfair, “they are 
Parrott’s, and will cany three miles.” 

“Yes, and farther than that. Captain.” 

“Ah, well ! Mr. IMathew, let their guns be sixty dr onh^ 
four-poundei's, and let them carr^* three miles or five hun- 
dred yards, it is all the same if we can go fast enough to, 
avoid their shot. We will show this Iroquois how a ship can 
go when she is built on purpose to go. Have the fires drawn 
forward, Mr. Mathew.” 

The first officer gave the Captain’s orders to the engineer. 
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yai'tls on tlie shirl)oartl stifle, fell nt thirty fathoms beyond, 
and was buried in the waves. 

“By Jove!” oxchriined James Playfair, “we must get 
along; another slap like that is not to be waited for.” 

“Oh !“' exclaimed Sir. Jlathew, “they will take some time 
to reload such pieces.” 

“Upon my honour, it is an interesting sight,” said Crocks- 
ton, who, with arms crossed, stood perfeeth- at his case look- 
ing at the scene. 

“Ah! that’s you.” cried James Playfair, scanning the 
American from head to foot. 

“It is me. Captain,” replied tlie American, undisturbed. 
“I have come to see how these biwe Fcderals fire; not badly, 
in truth, not badly.” 

The Captain ivas going to answer Crockston sharply, but 
at this moment a second shot struck the sea on the starboard 
side. 

“Good!” cried James Playfair, “we have already gained 
two cables on this Iroqnoh. Your friends sail like a buoy; 
do you heai‘, IVIastor Crockston.^” 

“I will not say they don’t,” replied the American, “and 
for the first time in my life it does not fail to jdease me.’" 

A thii-d shot fell still farther astern, and in less than ten 
minutes the Dolphin was out of range of tlie coiwette’s guns. 

“So much for patent-logs, iVIr. IMathew,” said James 
Playfair; “thanks to those shot we know how to rate our 
speed. Now have the fires lowered ; it is not worth while to 
waste our coal uselessly.” 

“It is a good ship that you command,” said Miss Halli- 
hurtt to the young Captain. 

“Yes, Miss Jenny, my good Dolphin makes her seventeen 
knots, and before the day is over we shall have lost sight of 
that corvette.’* 

James Playfair did not exaggerate the sailing qualities 
of Ids ship, and tlie sun had not set before the masts of the 
American sliip had disappeared below the horizon. 

This incident allowed the Cajitaiu to see IMiss Halli- 
burtt’s character in a new light; besides, the ice was broken, 
henceforward, dui-ing the whole of the voj’age; the inter- 
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not Innclor me from speaking with perfect frankness; on the 
contrary, you arc a brave seaman, a clever merchant, the 
house of Plav'fair is noted for its respectability; but in this 
case it fails in its principles, and follows a trade unworthy 
of it.” 

“How !” cried James, “the house of Playfair ought not to 
attempt such a commercial cntex’prise.'” 

“No! it is faking ammunition to the unhappy creatures 
in revolt against the government of their country, and it is 
lending arms to a bad cause.” 

“Upon my honour, IVIiss Jenny, I will not discuss the 
right of the Confederates with you ; I will only answer you 
with one word : I arn a merchant, and as sucli I only occupy 
myself with the interests of my house; I look for gain 
wherever there is an opportunity of getting it.” 

“That is precisely what is to be blamed, Mr. James,” 
replied the J'oung girl; “profit does not excuse it; thus, 
when you supply arms to the Southerners, with which to 
continue a criminal war, 3mu are quite as guilty as when 
V’oii sell opium to the Chinese, which stupefies them.” 

“Oh, for once, Miss Jennj', this is too much, and I can- 
not admit 

“No ; what I sav is just, and when you consider it, when 
3'ou understand the part jmu are playing, when you think 
of the results for which you are responsible, j^ou ■will yield 
to me in this point, as in so many othei'S.” 

James PlajJair was dumfounded at these words; he left 
the 3'oung girl, a prev to angiy thoughts, for he felt his 
powerlessness to answer ; then he sulked like a child for half 
an hour, and an hour later he returned to the singular j'oung 
girl %vho could overwhelm him with convincing arguments 
with quite a pleasant smile. 

In sliort, liowever it may have come about, and although 
he would not acknowledge it to himself, Captain James 
Plaj'fair belonged to himself no longer; he was no longer 
commander-in-chief on board his own ship. 

Tims, to Crockstoii’s great joy, Mr. Halliburtt’s affairs 
appeared to be in a good way; the Captain seemed to have 
decided to undertake everjrthing in his power to deliver 
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Miss Jenny's father, and for this heSvould he obliged to 
compromise tlie Dolphin, his cargo, his crew, and incur the 
displeasure of his wortln* Uncle Vincent. 


CHAPTER VI 

SXJELIVAX ISHVED CHAXXEE 

Two days after the meeting ^\-ith the Iroqjiois, the Dolphin 
found herself abreast of the Bermudas, wliere she was 
assailed by a ■v’iolent squall. These isles are frequently visited 
by hurricanes, and are celebrated for shipwTecks. It is here 
that Shakespeare has placed tlie exciting scene of his drama, 
The Tempest, in which Ariel and Caliban dispute for the 
empire of the floods. 

The squall was frightful: James Playfair thought once 
of running for one of the Bermudas, where the Englisli had 
a military post: it would have been a sad waste of time, 
and therefore especially to be regretted ; happily the Dol- 
phin behaved herself wonderfully well in the storm, and. 
after flying a whole day before the tempest, she was able to 
resume her course towards the American coast. 

But if James Playfair had been pleased with Ins ship, he 
had not been less delighted with the young girl’s bravery: 
^liss Halliburtt had passed the worst hours of the storm at 
his side, and James knew that a profound, imperious, irre- 
sistible love had taken possession of his whole being. 

“Yes,” said he, “this brave girl is mistress on board: 
she turns me like the sea a ship in distress — feel that I am 
foundering! What will Uncle Vincent saA'? Ah! poor 
nature, I am sure that if Jenny asked me to tlirow all this 
cursed cargo into tlie sea, I should do it witliout hesitating, 
for love of her.” 

Happily for the firm of Playfair & Co., !Miss Halliburtt 
did not demand this sacrifice; nevertheless, the poor Cap- 
tain had been taken captive, and Crockston, who read his 
heart like an open book, rubbed his hands gleefully. 
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“We mil hold him fast!” he muttei-ed to himself, “and 
befoi-c a weelv has passed my master wiU be quietly installed 
in one of the best cabins of the Dolphin 

As for Miss Jenny, did she perceive the feelings which she 
inspired? Did she allow herself to share them? No ‘one 
could say, and James Playfair least of all; the young girl 
kept a perfect reserve, and her secret remained deepty 
buried in her heart. 

But whilst love was making such progi’ess in the heart of 
the jmung Captain, the Dolphin sped with no less rapidity 
towards Charleston. 

On the ISth of January, the watch signalled land ten 
miles to the west. It was a low-lying coast, and almost 
blended with the line of the sea in the distance. Crockston 
was examining the horizon attentive^, and about nine 
o’clock in the moraing he cried ; 

“Charleston lighthouse !” 

Now that the hearings of the Dolphin were set, James 
Playfair had but one thing to do, to decide by which channel 
he would run into Charleston Bay. 

“If we meet with no obstacles,” said he, “before three 
o’clock we shall be in safety in the docks of the port.” 

The town of Charleston is situated on the banks of an 
estuary seven miles long and two broad, called Charleston 
Harbour, the entrance to which is rather difficult. It is en- 
closed betAveen IMorris Island on the south and Sullivan 
Island on the north. At the time Avhen the Dolphin attempted 
to force the blockade IMorris Island alreadj^ belonged to 
the Federal troops, and General Gillmore had caused bat- 
teries to be erected overlooking the harbour. Sullivan Island, 
on the contrarjf, was in the hands of the Confederates, A\ho 
were also in possession of IMoultrie Port, situated at the 
extremity of the island ; therefore it would be advantageous 
to the Dolphhi to go as close ns possible to the noj-thern 
shores to avoid the firing from the forts on jMon'is Island. 

Pivc channels led into the estuary, Sullivan Island Chan- 
nel, the Northern Channel, the Overall Channel, the Prin- 
cipal Channel, and lastly, the Lawford Channel ; but it Avas 
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useless for strangers, unless they had sldlful pilots on hoard, 
or ships drawing less than seven feet of water, to attempt 
this last; as for Northern and Overall Channels, they were 
in range of the Federalist batteries, so that it was no good 
thinking of them. If James Playfair could have had his 
choice, lie would have taken his steamer through the Prin- 
cipal Channel, which was the best, and the bearings of which 
were easy to follow; but it was necessary to yield to cir- 
cumstances, and to decide according to the event. Besides, 
tlie Captain of the Dolphin knew perfectly all the secrets 
of this bay, its dangers, the depths of its water at low tide, 
and its currents, so that he was able to steer his ship noth the 
greatest safety as soon as he entered one of these narrow 
straits. The great question was to get there. 

Now this Avork demanded an experienced seaman, and 
one who knew exactly the qualities of the Doljyhhi. 

In fact, two Federal frigates were noiv cruising in the 
Charleston ivatei-s. Ulr. !Mathcw soon drciv James Playfair’s 
attention to them. 

“They arc preparing to ask us what Ave Avant on these 
shores,” said he. 

“Ah, Avell! Ave Avon’t answer them,” replied the Captain, 
“and they Avill not get their curiosity satisfied.” 

In the meauAvliilc the cruisers Avere coming on full steam 
towards the Dolphin, Avho continued her course, taking care 
to keep out of range of their guns. But in order to gain time 
James Playfair made for the south-we.st, Avishing to put the 
enemies’ ships off their guard; the latter must haA'C thought 
that the Dolphin intended to make for Morris Island Chan- 
nel. Now there they had batteries and guns, a single shot 
from Avliich Avould liaA'c been enough to sink the English 
ship ; so tlie Fcderals alloAvcd the Dolphin to run toAA-ards the 
south-Avest, contenting themselves by obscrAung her Avithout 
following closely. 

Thus for an hour the respective situations of the ships did 
not change, for James Playfair, AA-ishing to deceive the cruis- 
ers os to tl>c course of the Dolphin^ had caused the fires 
to be moderated, so that the speed Avns decreased. Hoaa- 
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ever, from ilie thick volumes of smoke irhich escaped from 
the chimneys, it might have been thought that he was ti’ying 
to get his maximum pressure, and, consequently his maxi- 
mum of rapidity. 

“They will be sHglitly astonished presently,” said James 
Playfair, “when they see us slip through their fingers !” 

In fact, when the Captain saw that he was near enough 
to Morris Island, and before a line of guns, tlie range of 
which he did not know, he turned his rudder quickly, and 
the ship resumed her northerly course, leaving the cruisers 
two ™les to windward of hci-: the latter, seeing this 
manoeuvi'e, understood the steamer's object, and began to 
]iursue her in earnest, but it was too late. The Dolphin 
doubled her speed under the action of the screws, and 
distanced them rapidly. Going nearer to the coast, a few 
shell were sent after her as an acquittal of conscience, but 
the Fedcrals were outdone, for their projectiles did not 
reach half-way. At eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
steamer i*anging near Sullivan Island, thanks to her small 
draft, entered the narrow strait full steam ; there she was in 
safety, for no Federalist cruiser dared follow her in tliis 
channel, the depth of which, on an avei-age, was only eleven 
feet at low tide. 

“How!” cried Crockston, “and is that the only difficulty.^” 

“Oh! oh! Master Crockston,” said James Playfair, “the 
difficulty is not in entering, but in getting out again.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the American, “that does not make 
me at all uneasj’ ; wth a boat like the Dolphin and a Cap- 
tain like Mr. James Playfair, one can go where one likes, 
and come out in the same manner.” 

Nevertheless, James Playfair, with telescope in his hand, 
was attentivel}'^ examining the i-oute to be followed. He had 
befoi'e him excellent coasting guides, with which he could 
go ahead without any difficulty or hesitation. 

Once his ship was safeU-^ in the narrow channel which 
runs the length of Sullivan Island, James steered bearing' 
towards the middle of Fort Moultrie ns far as the Pickney 
Castle, situated on the isolated island of Shute’s Folly: 
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on tlie othei" side rose Fold Johnson, a little way to the nortli 
of Fort Sumter. 

At this moment the steamer was saluted by some shot 
which did not reach hei', from the batteries on IVIorn’s 
Island. She continued her course without any deviation, 
passed before ^loulb'ievillc. situated at the extremity of 
Sullivan Island, and entei'ed the ba^'. 

Soon Fort Sumter on the left protected her from the bat- 
teries of the Federalists. 

This fort, so celebrated in the cirtl war, is situated three 
miles and a half from Charleston, and about a mile from 
each side of the bay : it is nearly pentagonal in form, built 
on an artificial island of ^Massachusetts granite; it took ten 
years to construct and cost more than 900,000 dollars. 

It was from this fort, on the 18th of Ainil. 1861, that 
Anderson and the Federal troops were driven, and it was 
against it that the first shot of the Confederates was fired. 
It is impossible to estimate the quantity of ii-on and lead 
which the Federals showered down upon it. Flowever, it 
resisted for almost three years, but a few months after the 
passage of the Dolphiu it fell beneath General Gillmore’s 
three hundred-pounders on iMori'is Island. 

But at this time it was in all its strength, juid the Con- 
federate flag floated proudly above it. 

Once past the fort, the to^m of Charleston .appeared, 
Ijdng between Ashley and Coopei* Bivers. 

James Playfair tlireadedhis way through tlie buoys vhich 
mark the entrance of the channel, leartng behind the 
Charleston lighthouse, rtsible above ilorris Island. had 
hoisted the English flag, and made liis way with wonfierful 
rapidit 3 - through the narrow channels. lYlien he had passed 
the quarantine buoj’. he advanced frecl\- into the centre of 
tlie baj'. iliss Hallibm-tt was standing on the poop, lookin'^ 
at the town where her father was kept prisoner, ana her 
eyes filled with tears. 

At last the steamer’s speed was moderated by the Cap- 
tain’s orders; tlie Dolphin ranged along the end of tin, 
south and east batteries, and was soon moored at the quay 
of the North Commercial Wliarf. 
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CHAPTER VJI 

A SOUTHERX GEXERAE 

The Dolphin, on arriving afc tlie Charleston quay, had 
been saluted by the cheers of a large crowd. The inhabitants 
of this to\ra, strictly blockaded bj’ sea, were not accustomed 
to visits from European ships. They asked each other, not 
without astonishment, what tins great steamer, proudly bear- 
ing the English flag, had come to do in their waters; but 
when they learned the object of her voyage, and why she 
had just forced the passage Sullivan, when the report sfjread 
that she carried a cargo of smuggled ammunition, the 
cheers and joyful cries were redoubled. 

James Playfair, u-ithout losing a moment, entered into 
negotiation ^vith General Beauregard, the military com- 
mander of the to^vn. The latter eagerlj* received the young 
Captain of the Dolphin, who had arrived in time to pro-vdde 
the soldiers with the clothes and ammunition they were so 
much in want of. It was agreed that the unloading of the 
ship should take place immediately, and numerous hands 
came to help the English sailors. 

Before quitting his ship James Playfair had received from 
I\Iiss HaUiburtt the most pressing injunctions ■svith regard 
to her father, and the Captain had jjlaced himself entirelj' 
at the young girl’s service. 

“Miss Jenny,” he had said, “you may rely on me; I wiU 
do the utmost in my power to save your father, but I hope 
tills business will not present many difiiculties. I shall go 
and see General Beauregard to-daj', and, without asking 
him at once for Mr. Halliburtt’s liberty, I shall learn in 
what situation he is, whether he is on bail or a prisoner.” 

“JSIy poor father!” replied Jenny, sighing: “he little 
thmks liis daughter is so near him. Oh that I could fly into 
his arms!” 

“A little patience, IMiss Jenny; you will soon embrace 
your father. E.elj'^ upon my acting with the most entire de- 
votion, but also with prudence and consideration.” 

Tliis is why James Playfair, after hadng delivered the 
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cargo of the Dolphin up to the General, and bargained for 
an immense stock of cotton, faithful to his promise, turned 
the conversation to the events of the day. 

"So." said he, “you believe in the triumph of the slave- 
holders?’" 

“I do not for a moment doubt of our final success, and. 
as regards Charleston. Lee's arm}" vvill soon relieve it: lie- 
sides, what do you expect from the Abolitionists? Admitting 
that which will never be, that the commercial towns of ’i ir- 
ginia, the two Carobnas, Georgia, Alabama, fall under their 
power, what then? Will they be masters of a country they 
can never occupy? Xo, certainly not; and for my part, if 
they ai'e ever victorious, they shall pay dearly for it-’* 

‘"And you are quite sure of your soldiers?" asked the 
Captain. “You are not afraid that Charleston will grow 
weary of a siege which is ruining her?"' 

“No. I do not fear treason: besides, the traitors would 
be punished remorselessly, and I would destroy the tow n it- 
self by sword or fiie if I discovered the least Unionist move- 
ment. Jefferson Davis confided Charleston to me. and you 
may be sure that Charleston is in safe haivds.'* 

“Have you any Federal prisoners?" asked James Play- 
fair. coming to the interesting object of the conversation. 

“Yes. Captain,*' replied the General, “it was at Charles- 
ton that the first shot of separation was fired. Tlie Aboli- 
tionists who were here attempted to resist, and, after being 
defeated, they liave been kept as prisoners of war.” 

“And have you many?” 

‘“About a hundred.*’ 

“Pree in the tovm?*' 

‘“They were until I discovered a plot formed by tlieni: 
tlieir chief succeeded in establishing a communication vrith 
the besiegers, who were thus infoimed of the situation of 
affairs in the town. I was then obliged to lock up these 
dangerous guests, and several of them will only leave tlieir 
prison to ascend the slope of the citadel, where ten con- 
federate balls will reward them for their federalism.’* 
““What' to be sbol!*’ cried the young man, shuddering 
inv oluntarilv. 
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“Yes, and their chief first of all. He is a very dangerous 
man to have in a besieged town. I have sent his letters to 
the President at Richmond, and before a veeli is passed his 
sentence will be irrevocably passed.” 

“Who is this man you speak of.?” asked James Plaj’-fair, 
with an assumed carelessness. 

“A journalist from Boston, a violent Abolitionist with 
the confounded spirit of Lincoln.” 

“And his name.?” 

“Jonathan Halliburtt.” 

“Poor wretch!” exclaimed James, suppressing his emo- 
tion. “tVhatever he may have done, one cannot hcljj pitjdng 
him. And you think that he will be sliot.?” 

“I am sure of it,” replied Beaui-egard. “tVhat can j'ou 
expect? War is war; one must defend oneself as best one 
can.” 

“Well, it is notlung to me,” said the Captain. “I shall 
be far enough aAvay when this execution takes place.” 

“What 1 you are thinking of going away already.” 

“Yes, General, business must be attended to; as soon as 
my cargo of cotton is on board I shall be out to sea again. 

I vas fortunate enough to enter the bay, but the difficulty 
is in getting out again. The Dolphin is a good ship ; she 
can beat anj’^ of the Federal vessels for speed, but she does 
]iot pretend to distance cannon-balls, and a shell in her hull 
or engine would seriously' affect m3' enterprise.” 

“As 3'ou please, Captain,” replied Beauregard; “I have 
no advice to give ^-ou under such circumstances. You are 
doing your business, and j'ou ai-e right. I should act in the 
same manner were I in 3'our place ; besides, a stay at Chaides- 
ton is not verj' pleasant, and a harbour where shells are 
falling tliree days out of four is not a safe shelter for your 
ship ; so 3'ou will set sail when you please ; but can j-ou tell 
me what is the number and the force of the Federal vessels 
cruising before Charleston?” 

James PlajJair did liis best to answer- the General, and 
took leave of him on the best of terms; then he returned 
to the Dolphin \evy thoughtful and veiy depressed from 
what he had just heard. 
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“What shall I say to IMiss Jenny? Ought I to tell her of 
!Mr. Halliburtt’s terrible situation? Or n'oulcl it be better 
to keep her in ignorance of the trial which is awaiting her ? 
Poor chEd!” 

He had not gone fifty steps from the governor’s house 
when he ran against Crockston. The worthy American had 
been watching for him since his departure. 

“W’ell, Captain?” 

James Playfair looked steadily at Crockston, and the lat- 
ter soon understood he had no favourable news to give him. 
“Have you seen Beauregai'd?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied James Playfair. 

“And have you spoken to him about Mr. Halliburtt?” 
“No, it was he who spoke to me about liim.” 

“Well. Captain?” 

‘Well, I maj' as well tell you everything, Crockston.” 
“Everything, Captain.” 

“General Beauregard has told me that your master nill 
bo shot within a week.” 

At this news anyone else but Crockston would have grown 
fm-ious or given wa}* to bursts of grief, but the American, 
who feai-ed nothing, only said, with almost a smile on his 
lips; 

“Pooh ! what does it matter?” 

“How! what docs it matter?” cried James Playfau-. “I 
tell 3’ou that ^Ir. Halliburtt Avill be shot vitliin a week, and 
j'ou answer, what does it matter?” 

“And I mean it — ^if in six daj's he is on board the Dolphin, 
and if in seven days the Dolphin is on the open sea.” 

‘“Right!” exclaimed the Captain, pressing Crockston’s 
hand. “I understand, my good fellow, jnu have got some 
pluck; and for mj-self, in spite of Uncle Tincent, I would 
throw m\-self overboard for IMiss Jennv’.” 

‘“No one need be thrown overboard.” replied the American, 
"onlj- the fish would gain by that: the most important busi- 
ness now is to deliver IMr. Halliburtt.” 

“But j-ou must know that it ■vvill be difficult to do so.” 
“Pooh!” exclaimed Crockston. 
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“It is a question of communicating with a prisoner strictly 
guarded.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And to bring about an almost mii'aculous escape.” 

“Xonsense,*’ exclaimed Crockston; “a prisoner thinks 
more of cscaj^ing than his guardian thinks of keeping him : 
that's why, thanks to our help, IVIr. Halliburtt will be saved.” 

“You are right, Crockston.*' 

“Always right.” 

“But now what will you do.^ There must be some plan: 
and there are precautions to be taken.” 

“I will think about it.” 

“But when llliss Jenny learns that her father is con- 
demned to death, and that the order for his execution may 
come any day ” 

“She will know nothing about it, that is all.” 

“Yes, it will be better for her and for us to teU her 
nothing.” 

“Where is IMr, Halliburtt imprisoned ?*’ asked Crockston. 

“In the citadel,” replied James Playfair. 

“Just so! ... On board nowi^” 

“On board, Crockston!” 


CHAPTER TUI 

THE ESC.\PE 

M iss Jexkv, sitting at the poop of the Dolphin, was 
anxiousl}' Avaiting the Captain’s return : Avhen the latter Arent 
uj) to lier she could not utter a Avord, but her eyes questioned 
James Playfair more eageily than lier lips could have done. 
The latter, with Crockston’s help, informed the 3'oung girl 
of the facts relating to her father’s imiirisonment. He said 
that he had carefulh' broached the subject of the prisoners 
of AA-ar to Beauregard, but, as the General did not seem 
disposed at aU in their faAour, he had thought it better to 
saj' no more about it, but think the matter oA'er again. 

“Since l\Ir. Halliburtt is not free in the town, his escape 
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^\-iU be more difficult: but I will ffiiisli my task, and I 
promise you, I\Iiss Jennj% that the Dolphin shall not leave 
Charleston without having jmur father on board.” 

“Thank you, I\Ir. James; I thank you with mj’ whole 
heart.” 

At these words James Playfair felt a thrill of joy tlu-ough 
Ids whole being. 

He approached the 3’oung girl with moist eyes and quiver- 
ing lips; perhaps he was going to make an avowal of the 
sentiments he could no longer repress, when Crockston in- 
terfered : 

“This is no time for grieving,” said lie; “we must go to 
nork, and consider what to do.” 

“Have 3'ou any plan, Crockston?'’ asked the young girl. 
“I alnaj’s have a plan,” rephed the American: “it is m3' 
peculiarity.” 

“But a good one?” said James Playfaii-. 

“■Excehent'. and all the ministers in Y^ashington could 
not devise a better ; it is almost as good as if Mr. Halliburtt 
was already on board.” 

Crockston sjsoke wth such perfect assurance, at the same 
time with such siraplicitj’, that it must have been the most 
incredulous j)erson who could doubt his words. 

“We are listening, Crockston,” said James Plajdair. 
“Good! You, Captam, will go to General Beauregard, and 
ask a favour of lum vhich he will not refuse you.” 

“And vhat is that?” 

“You Avill tell liim that v’ou have on board a tiresome 
subject, a scamp Avho has been very troublesome during the 
voyage, and excited the crew to revolt. You wih ask of him 
permission to shut him up in the citadel ; at the same time, 
on the condition that he shall return to the ship on her de- 
parture, in order to be taken back to England, to be de- 
lb eied over to the justice of his country." 

“Good!” said James Playfair, half smiling, “I will do 
all that, and Beauregard will grant mj' request very' 
willingly.’’ 

“I am perfectly sure of it,” replied the American. 

‘‘But,’ resumed Playfair, “one thing is wanting.” 
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“What is that?” 

“The scamp.” 

“He is before you, Captain.” 

“What, the rebellious subject?” 

“Is myself; don’t trouble 3’-ourself about that.” 

“Oh! you brave, generous heart,” ciued Jenn^’, pressing 
the American’s rough hands between her small white palm*'. 

“Go, Crockston,” said James Playfair; “I understand 
jmu, my friend ; and I only regret one thing — that is, that 
I cannot take j’^our place.” 

“Evei-yone lus part,” replied Crockston ; “if ^mu put - 
jmui’self in my place you would be very much embai'rassed, 
which I shall not be; you Avill have enough to do later on 
to gel out of the harbour under the fire of the Feds and 
Rebs, wliich, for my part, I should manage very badly.” 

“Well, Crockston, go on.” 

“Once in the citadel — 1 knoAv it — shall sec wliat to do. 
and rest assured I shall do my best; in the mean-while, you 
will be getting jmur cargo on board.” 

“Oh, business is now a very unimportant detail,” said the 
Captain. 

“Not at all ! And what would 3'our X'ncle Vincent say to 
that? We must join sentiment with woi-k ; it -will prevent sus- 
picion; but do it quickl3^ Can jmu be readv in six daj's?’* 

“Yes.” 

“Well, let the Dolphin be readj*^ to start on the 22nd.” 

“She shall be ready.” 

“On the evening of the 22nd of January", 3’ou understand, 
send a gig with 3"our best men to White Point, at the end 
of the town : wait there till nine o’clock, and then j-ou will 
see IMr. Halliburtt and 3’our servant.” 

“But how will 3'ou manage to effect Z\Ir. Ilallibuxit’s 
deliverance, and also escape 3'ourself?” 

“That’s m3' look-out.” 

“Dear Crockston, 3'ou are going to risk 3-our life then, 
to save m3’ father!” 

“Don't be uneas3', jMiss Jenny, T shall risk absolutcl3- 
nothing. 3'Ou max' believe me.’’ 
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“Well.” aslicci James Plavfah', ‘Svhcn must I have you 
locked up?” 

“To-dny — you understaud — demoralise your crew, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

‘•Would you like any money? It may be of use to you 
in tlie citadel.” 

“iSIoney to buy the gaoler! Ob, no, it would be a poor 
bargain; when one goes there the gaoler keeps the money 
and the prisoner! No, I have surer means than that; how- 
ever, a few dollars may be useful; one must be able to drink, 
if needs be." 

“.\nd intoxicate the gaoler.” 

“No, an intoxicated gaoler would spoil cvciytlung. No, 

I tell you I have an idea ; let me work it out.” 

“Here, my good fellow, are ten dollars.” 

‘•It is too much, but I will return what is over.” 

‘•Well. then, arc you ready?” 

“Quite ready to be a downright rogue.” 

“Let us go to work, then.” 

“Crockston." said the young girl, in a faltering voice, 
“you arc the best man on earth.” 

“I know il." rojilicd the American, laughing good- 
humouredly. “By the by, Captain, an important item.” 
“Wlmt is that?” 

“If the Generjd proposes to Imng your rebel — you know 

tbat military men like sharp work 

“Well, Ci'ockston?” 

‘•Well, you will «ay tbat you must think about it.” 

“I promise you I will.” 

The same day, to the great ostonihljment of the crew, who 
"were not in the secret, Crockston, with his feet and liaTuls 
in irons, was taken on shore by n do-^cn sailor.s, and half 
an hour after, by Captain James Playfair's request, bo w.ns 
kd through the streets of the iorni. mid, in spite of Ids 
re-'-istance. uses imprisoned in the citadel. 

During this and the following days the unloading of the 
Df>Iphin was r.spidly accoiripliJicd ; the steam cranes lifted 
ont the Jvuropean cargo to make room for the native goods. 
Tl.v people of Cimrle-tnn, who wore pre-ont at this inter- 
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esting work, helped the sailors, whom they held in great 
respect, but the Captain did not leave the brave fello^vs 
much time for receiving compliments; he was constantly 
behind them, and urged them on with a feverish activity, 
the reason of which the sailors could not suspect. 

Three days later, on the 18th of J anuaiy, the first bales 
of cotton began to be packed in the hold: although 
James Playfair troubled himself no more about it, the firm 
of Playfair and Co. were making an excellent bai'gain, hav- 
ing obtained the cotton which encumbered the Charleston 
wharves at very far less than its value. 

In the meantime no news had been heard of Crockston. 
Jenny, without saying anything about it, was a prey to 
incessant fears; her pale face spoke for her, and James 
Playfair endeavoured his utmost to ease her mind. 

“I have all confidence in Crockston,” said he; “he is a 
devoted servant, as you must know better than I do, Sliss 
Jenny. You must make youi’self quite at case ; believe me, ‘ 
in three days you will be folded in your fathePs arms.” 

“All! Mr. James,” cried the young girl, “how can I ever 
repay you for such devotion.^ How shall we ever be able to 
thank you.?” 

“I will tell you when we are in English seas,” rejilied 
the young Captain. 

Jenny raised her tearful face to him for a moment, tlien 
her eyelids drooped, and she went back to lier cabin. 

James Playfair hoped that the young girl would know 
nothing of her father’s terxdble situation until he was in 
safetj^, but she was apprised of the truth bj' the involuntary 
indiscretion of a sailor. 

The reply from the Richmond cabinet had arrived by a 
courier who had been able to pass the line of outposts ; the 
reply contained Jonathan Halliburtt’s deatli- warrant. The 
news of the approaching execution was not long in spread- 
ing through the town, and it was brought on board by one 
of the sailors of the Dolphin ^ the man told the Captain, 
without thinking that IMiss Halliburtt was within hearing: 
the young girl uttered a piercing cry, and fell unco, scions 
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“ T ? Plavfair carried her io her cabin, but 

e,;i the ^‘-'^^-/^uTcare Vns necessary to restore her to life. 
J]5C nios" ned her eyes again, she say the young 

•\Vlien n finger on his lips, enjoined absolute 

Captain* T-!.]”’aifiiciilty she repressed the outburst of her 
s-ficiice. ^ Playfair, leaning towards her, said gently; 
^rief> _ • t« o hours your fathei- will be in safety near 
perished in endeavouring to save'him!” 
vou* . \ jgft the cabin, saying to himself. “And now he 
Then off at any price, since I must pay for his 

nnist be p-fo tfio^e of oiy crew.’-’ 

^’^’^r^hour foi- action had arrived, the loading of the cotton 
been finished since morning; in two hours the 
oiild be ready to start. 

oje, plnyfab- had left the Xorth Commei-cial T^liarf 
j^one into the roadstead, so that he was ready to make 
nf the tide, vinch would be high at nine o’clock in the 

*''*It'v'^ sevmi o’clock nhen James left the young ^irl and 
pejran to make preparations for departure. Until tlie pres- 
,ot time the secret had been strictly kept between himself. 
procUton. and Jcnnj . but now he thought it wise to inform 
jlr. Mathew of the situation of affairs, and he did so im- 
- • 

‘•Very well, sir," replied iMr. Mathew withnnf 
.fie lyast rynark, “and nine o’clock is the tinm=’’ ^ 

•Xine o clock, and ha\e the fires lit i i i 

the steam got up." ^ nnmediately, and 

“‘It shall be done, Captain.” 

’‘The Dolphin may remain at anchor* we w-iU ^ i- 

.■Cluroh.g, Yon Imd tetor lm,o tho boltr’Xrt"'”' 
at nine o clock.” “■ starting rung 

dx of our best men I am "" f 'or^bpat manned with 

men. i am gomg to -.et out directly for White 
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Point. I leave ^liss Jenny in j-our charge, and may God 
protect us !*’ 

‘*i\Iay God protect us!“ repeated the first officer. 

Then lie immediately gave tlie necessary orders for the 
fires to he liglited, and the shore-boat provided ivith men. 
In a feiv minutes the boat was ready, and James Playfair, 
after bidding Jenny good-bj’c, stepiicd into it, whilst at the 
same time he saw volumes of black smoke issuing from the 
cliimncys of tlic ship, and losing itself in tlie fog. 

The darkness was profound; the irind had fallen, and 
in the perfect silence the waters seemed to slumber in the 
immense liarbour, whilst a few uncertain lights glimmered 
through the mist. James Plai-fair had taken his place at the 
rudder, and with a steady hand he guided his boat towards 
White Point. It was a distance of about two miles ; during 
the day James had taken his bearings perfectly, so that he 
was able to make direct for Charleston Point. 

Eight o’clock struck from the church of St. Philip when 
the shore-boat ran aground at White Point. 

There was an hour to wait before the exact time fixed 
by Crockston; the quay was deserted, with the exception 
of the sentinel pacing to and fro on the south and east 
batteries. James Playfair grew impatient, and the minutes 
seemed hours to him. 

xVt half-past eight he heard the sound of approaching 
steps; he left his men with their oars clear and ready to 
start, and ivent liimsclf to see who it was; but he had not 
gone ten feet when he met a band of coastguards, in all 
about twent}’^ men. James drew his revolver from his waist, 
deciding to make use of it, if needs be: but what could he 
do against these soldiers, ivho were coming on to the quay.?* 

The leader came up to him, and, seeing the boat, asked: 

“Whose craft is that.^’* 

“It is a gig belonging to the Dolphin,” replied the young 
man. 

“And who are J’ou?” 

“Captain James Play fail-.” 

“I thought you had already started, and were now in 
the Charleston channels.” 
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“I am ready to start. I ought even noB' to be on my 
waj- but 

“But ’’ persisted the coastguard. 

A bright idea shot through James’s mind, and he 
answered : 

“One of iny sailors is locked up in the citadel, and, to 
tell the truth. I had almost forgotten him: fortunately I 
thought of him in time, and I have sent my men to bring 
him.” 

“Ah! that troublesome fellow; you nish to take liim back 
to England?” 

“Yes.” 

“He might as well be hung here as there,” said the coast- 
guard, laughing at Ids joke. 

“So I think,” said James Playfair, “but it is better to 
have the tldng done in the i-egular way.” 

“Not much chance of that. Captain, when you have to 
face the hlorvis Island batteries.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself. I got in and I’ll get out again.” 
“Prosperous voyage to you!” 

“Thank you.’' 

With this the men went off, and the shore was left silent. 
At this moment nine o'clock struck ; it was the appointed 
moment. James felt his heart beat -riolently; a whistle was 
heard; he replied to it, then he waited, listening, with his 
hand up to enjoin perfect silence on the sailors. A man 
appeared enveloped in a large cloak, and looking from one 
side to another. James ran up to him. 

“IMr. Halliburtt?” 

“I am he,’' replied the man A^dth the cloak. 

“God be praised!’’ cried James Playfair. “Embark ndtli- 
out losing a minute. Where is Crockston?” 

“Crockston !” exclaimed ilr. Halliburtt, amazed. “Wliat 
do you mean?" 

“The man who has saved you and brought you here was 
vour servant Crockston.’' 

“The man who came with me Avas the gaoler from the 
citadel,” replied !Mr. Halliburtt. 
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“The gaoler i” cried James Playfair. 

Evidently lie kneiv nothing about it, and a thousand fears 
crowded in his mind. 

“Quite right, the gaolei*,” cried a well-knoira voice. “The 
gaoler is sleeping like a top in m3' cell,” 

“Crockston! 3'ou! Can it be 3'ou.^” exclaimed IMi'. 
Hnlliburtt. 

“No time to talk now, master; we ivill explain ever3'thing 
to 3'ou afterwards. It is a question of life or death. Get in 
quick !” 

The three men took their places in tlie boat. 

“Push off!” cried the captain. 

Immediately* tlie six oars dipped into tlie water ; the boat 
darted like a fish through the waters of Charleston Harbour. 


CHATTER IX 

nETW'EEN TWO FmES 

T HE boat, pulled by' six robust oarsmen, flew over the 
water. Tlie fog ivas growing dense, and it was ivith difliculty 
that James Playffair succeeded in keeping to the line of his 
bearings. Crockston sat at the bovs, and Mr. Halliburtt at 
the stern, next the Captain. The prisoner, only now in- 
formed of the presence of Ins servant, wished to speak to 
him, but the latter enjoined silence. 

However, a few minutes later, when they* were in the mid- 
dle of the harbour, Crockston determined to speak, knmring 
what thoughts were uppermost in hir. Halliburtt’s mind. 

“Yes, my dear master,” said he, “the gaoler is in my 
place in the cell, where I gave him two smart blows, one on 
the head and the other on the stomach, to act as a sleeping 
draught, and this when he was bringing me my supper; 
there is gratitude for 3’ou. I took his clothes and his key's, 
found 3'OU, and let 3'ou out of the citadel, under the soldiers’ 
noses. That is all I have done.” 

“But m3' daughter asked Mr. Halliburtt. 
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“Is on board the sliip rvliicli is going to tahe 3'ou te ' 
England.” 

daughter there! there!” cried the American, spring- 
ing from liis seat. 

“Silence!” replied Crockston, “a few minutes, and rre 
shall be saved.” 

The boat flew tlu'ougli the darkness, but James Plavfair 
was obliged to steer rather by guess, as the lantenis of tlic 
Dolphin were no longer visible through the fog. He ^vas 
undecided what direction to follow, and the darkness was 
so great that the rowers could not even see to the end of 
their oars. 1 

“Well, Mr| James?” said Crockston. 

“We mus{\^ have made more than a mile and a half,’' 
replied the Captain. “You don't see anytliing, Crockston?” 

“EotMng: nevertheless. I have good eyes; but we shall 
get there all i-ight. They don’t suspect anytliing out there.” 

These words were hardly finished when the flash of a gun 
gleamed for an instant through the darkness, and vanished 
in the mist. 

“A signal!” cried James Playfair. 

“Wliew!” exclaimed Crockston. ‘Tt must have come from 
the citadel. Let us wait.” 

A second, then a third shot was fired in the direction of 
the first, and almost the same signal was repeated a mile in 
front of the gig. 

“That is from Fort Sumter,” cried Crockston, “and it 
is the signal of escape. Urge on the men : evervtlrino- is dis- 

j n* * ^ 

covered." 

“Pull for your lives, my men!” cried James Plavfair, 
urging on the sailors, “those gun-shots cleared mv route. 
The Dolphin is eight hundred yards ahead of us.'stop! I 
hear the bell on board. Hurrah, there it is again! Twenty 
pounds for you if we are back in five minutes !” 

Lhc boat skimmed over the waves under the sailors’ 
powerful oars. A cannon boomed in the direction of .the 
town. Crockston heard a ball wluz past them. 

The bell on the Dolphin was ringing loudly. A few more 
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strokes and the boat Avas alongside. A few more seconds and 
Jenny fell into lier father's arms. 

The gig was immediately raised, and James Playfair 
sprang on to the poop. 

“Is the steam up, Mr. Mathew?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Have the moorings cut at once.” 

A few minutes later the two screws carried the steamei’ 
towards the principal channel, away from Fort Sumter. 

“Mr. hlathew,” said James, “we must not think of tak- 
ing the Sullivan Island channel; we should run directly 
under the Confederate guns. Let us go as near as possible 
to the right side of the harbour out of range of the Federal 
batteries. Have you a safe man at the helm?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Have the lanterns and the fires on deck extinguished; 
there is a great deal too much light, but Ave cannot help tlie 
reflection from the engine-rooms.” 

During tliis conversation the Dolphin was going at a 
great speed ; but in altering her course to keep to the right 
side of the Charleston Harbour slie Avas obliged to enter a 
channel AA'hich took her for a moment near Fort Sumter; 
and Avhen scarcely lialf a mile off- all the guns bearing on 
her Avere discharged at the same time, and a shoAA'cr of shot 
and shell passed in front of tlie Dolphin Avith a thundering 
report. 

“Too soon, stupids,” cried J ames Playfair, AA'ith a burst of 
laughter. “Make haste, make haste, !Mr. Engineer! We shall 
get betAveen tvA'c fires.” 

The stokers fed the furnaces, and the Dolphin trembled 
aU over Avith the effort of tlie engine as if she Avas on the 
point of exploding. 

At this moment a second report AA'as heard, and another 
shoAver of balls AA'liizzed bcliind the Dolphin. 

“Too late, stupids,” cried tJie A’oung Captain, AA-ith a 
regular roar. 

Then Crockston, aaIio was standing on the poop, cried, 
“TJiat’s one passed. A fcAv minutes more, and aa'o shall have 
done AA'ith the Rebs.” 
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“Tlien do you tliiiik Tre have notliing more to fear from 
Fort Sumter?" asked James. ' 

“Notliing at all. but everytliing from Fort ^loultrie. at 
the end of Sullivan Island ; but they mil only get a chance 
at us for half a minute, and then they must choose their 
time well, and shoot straight if thej- want to reach us. e 
are getting near.’’ 

‘•Right: the position of Fort ^loultrie mil allow us to 
go straight for the principal channel. Fire awaj* then, fire 
away 

At the same moment, and as if in obedience to Janies 
Playfair, the fort was illuminated by a triple line of light- 
ning. A frightful crash was heard: then a crackling sound 
on board the steamer. 

‘“Touched this time!" exclaimed Croekston. 

“Mr. IMathew!’’ cried the Captain to his second, who was 
stationed at the bows, “what has been damaged?*’ j 
‘“The bowsprit broken.” 

‘*Anj' wounded?*’ 

“Ko, Captain.” 

“Well, then, the masts may go to Jericho. Straight into 
the pass! Straight! and steer towards the island.” 

‘•We have passed the Rebs!*’ cried Croekston; “and, if 
we must have balls in our hull, I would much rather have 
the Northemers ; they are more easily digested.” 

In fact, the DoJphhj could not yet consider herself out of 
danger: for, if lilorris Island was not fortified with the 
formidable pieces of artillery which were placed tliere a few 
months later, nevei'theless its guns and mortars could easily 
have sunk a ship like the Dolpltin. 

The alarm had been given to the Federals on the island, 
and to the blockading squadron, by the firing from Forts 
Sumter and ^loultrie. The besiegers could not make out 
the reason of this night attack; it did not seem to be di- 
rected against them. However, they were obliged to consider' 
it so. and were ready to replv. 

It occupied James Playfair's thoughts whilst making to- 
wards the passes of Morris Island: and he bad reason to 
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ilie inetnl plates of tlic furnaces became red-liot; the pistons 
Avorkcd like tlie pistons of a locomotive; the steamgauge 
showed a f riglitful tension ; the steamer dew over the water ; 
her boards creaked, and her chimnejfs thi'ew out volumes of 
smoke mingled with flames. She was going at a headlong 
speed, but, nevertheless, she was gaining on the frigate — 
passed her, distanced her, and in ten minutes was out of the 
channel. 

“Saved!” cried the Captain. 

“Saved !” echoed the crew, clapping their hands. 

Already the Charleston beacon was disappearing in the 
south-west; the sound of firing from the batteries grew 
fainter, and it might with reason be thought that the danger 
was all past, when a shell from a gun-boat cruising at large 
was hurled whizzing through the air. It was easy to trace 
its course, thanks to the bne of fire which followed it. 

Then was a moment of anxiety impossible to describe; 
everj’ one was silent, and each watched fearfully the arch 
described by the projectile. Nothing could be done to escape 
it, and in a few seconds it fell with a frightful noise on the 
fore-deck of the Dolphin. 

The terrified sailors crowded to the stern, and no one 
dared move a step, whilst tlie shell was burning with a brisk 
crackle. 

But one brave man alone among them ran up to the 
formidable weapon of destruction. It was Crockston ; he took 
the shell in his strong arms, whilst showers of sjjarks were 
falling from it; then, with a superhuman effort, he threw it 
overboard. 

Hardly had the shell reached the surface of the water 
when it burst with a frightful report. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried the whole crew of the Dolphin 
unanimousl3', whilst Crockston rubbed his hands. 

Some time later the steamer sped rapicll3' through the 
waters of the Atlantic; the American coast disapiDcared in 
the darkness, and the distant lights wliiclx shot across the 
horizon indicated that the attack was general between the 
batteries ^of IMorris Island and the forts of Charleston 
Harbour. 
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ainple justice to tliis memorable feast, while keeping him- 
self pei'fectly witlu’n bounds. 

Everyone was happy at this wedding; some at their omti 
happiness, and othei's at the hajipiness around them, which 
is not always the case at ceremonies of tliis kind. 

Late in the evening, when the guests had retired. James 
Pla3Jalr took his uncle’s hand. 

“Well, Uncle Vincent,” said he to him, 

“Well, Nephew James.?” 

“Are j’^ou pleased with the charming cargo I brought j'ou 
on board the Dolphin?” continued Captain Plaj'fair, show- 
ing him his brave 3'oung vife. 

“I am quite satisfied,” replied the worth}'^ merchant; “I 
have sold m.y cotton at three hundi’ed and sevontj'-five per 
cent, jirofit.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GUN CEUB 

Duhing the War of the Rebellion, a new and influential 
club was established in the city of Baltimore in the State 
of Maryland. It is well known with w’hat energy the taste 
for military matters became developed among that nation 
of ship-owners, shopkeepers, and mechanics. Simple trades- 
men jumped their counters to become extemporized cap- 
tains, colonels, and generals, without having ever passed the 
School of Instruction at West Point; nevertheless, they 
quickly rivaled their compeers of the old continent, and, 
like them, canned off victories by dint of lavisli expenditure 
in ammunition, money, and men. 

But the point in which the Americans singularly dis- 
tanced the Europeans was in the science of gunnery. Not, 
indeed, that their w'eapons retained a higher degree of per- 
fection than theirs, but that they exhibited unheard-of di- 
mensions, and consequently attained hitherto unheard-of 
ranges. In point of grazing, plunging, oblique, or enfilading, 
or point-blank firing, the English, French, and Prussians 
have nothing to learn; but their cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars are mere pocket-pistols compared with the formid- 
able engines of the American artillery. 

This fact need surprise no one. The Yankees, the first 
mechanicians in the world, are engineers — ^just as tlie Ital- 
ians are musicians and the Germans metaphysicians — by 
right of birth. Nothing is more natural, therefore, than to 
perceive them applying their audacious ingenuity to the 
science of gunnery. Witness the marvels of Parrott, Dahl- 
gren, and Rodman. The Armstrong, Palh'ser, and Beaulieu 
guns were compelled to bow' before their transatlantic rivals. 

Now when an American has an idea, he directly seelcs a 
second American to share it. If there be three, they elect 
a president and two secretaries. Given four, they name a 
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arms, steel Iiooks, caoutcliouc ja^rs, silver craniums, plati- 
num noses, vere all to be found in the collection; and it was 
calculated by the great statistician Pitcaii-n that through- 
out the Gun Club there was not quite one arm between four 
persons, and exactlj' two legs between six. 

Nevertheless, these valiant artillei’ists took no pai’ticular 
account of these little facts, and felt justly proud when the 
despatches of a battle returned the number of victims at ten- 
fold the quantitj”^ of the projectiles expended. 

One day, howevei' — ^sad and melancholy day ! — peace was 
signed between the survivors of the war; the thunder of 
the guns gradually' ceased, the mortars were silent, the 
howitzers were muzzled for an indefinite period, the can- 
non, with muzzles depressed, wei-e returned into the arsenal, 
the shot were repiled, all bloody reminiscences were effaced ; 
the cotton-plants grew luxuriantlv in the well-manured 
fields, all mourning garments were laid aside, together with 
grief; and the Gun Club was relegated to profound inac- 
tivity. 

Some few of the more advanced and inveterate theorists 
set themselves again to work upon calculations regarding 
the laws of projectiles. They reverted invariably to gigantic 
shells and howitzers of unparalleled caliber. Still in default 
of practical experience what Avas the value of mere theories? 
Consequentlj', the clubrooms became deserted, the serA-ants 
dozed in the antechambers, the newspapei-s grcAV mouldy on 
the tables, sounds of snoring came from dark corners, and 
the members of the Gun Club, erstAAhile so noisy in their 
seances, Avere reduced to silence by this disastrous peace and 
gave themselA'es up wlioUj’^ to dreams of a Platonic land of 
artillery. 

“This is hoi-rible!” said Tom Hunter one CA'ening, Avhile 
rapidly carbonizing his AA'ooden legs in the fireplace of the 
smoking-room ; “nothing to do ! notliing to look f orAvard to ! 
Avhat a loathsome existence 1 Wlien again shall the guns 
arouse us in the morning AA-ith their delightful reports?” 

“Those days are gone by,” said jolly Bilsb}^, trying to 
extend his missing arms. “It Avas delightful once upon a 
time ! One inA'ented a gun, and hardly was it cast, Avhen 
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believe tliat one can’t become a general without having 
served first as an ensign ; whicli is as much as say tliat 
one can’t point a gun without having first cast it oneself!” 

“Ridiculous!” replied Tom Hunter,' wliittling with his 
bonne-knife the arms of his easy-chair; “but if that be the 
case there, all that is left for us is to plant tobacco and dis- 
till Avhalc-oil.” 

“What!” roared J. T. Maston, “shall we not employ 
these remaining A'cars of our life in perfecting firearms? 
Shall there never be a fresh opportunity of trying the 
I'anges of projectiles? Shall the air ncA'er again be lighted 
Avith the glare of our guns? No international difficulty ever 
ai’ise to enable us to declare Avar against some transatlantic 
poAver? Shall not the French sink one of our steamers, or 
the English, in defiance of the rights of nations, hang a fcAv 
of our countrymen?” 

“No such luck,” replied Colonel Blomsberiy; “nothing 
of the kind is likely to happen ; and eA’en if it did, we should 
not profit by it. American susceptibility is fast declining, 
and Ave are all going to the dogs.” 

“It is too true,” replied J. T. Maston, Anth fresh violence; 
‘^there are a thousand grounds for fighting, and yet Ave 
don’t fight. We save up our arms and legs for the benefit 
of nations who don’t knoAV what to do AAoth them! But stop 
— ^AA’ithout going out of one’s way to find a cause for Avar — • 
did not North America once belong to the English?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Tom Hunter, stamping his 
crutch Anth fuiy. 

“Well, then,” replied J. T. hlaston, “avIia* should not 
England in her turn belong to the Americans?” 

“It Avould be but just and fair,” returned Colonel 
Blomsberry. 

“Go and projAGse it to the President of the United 
States,” cried J. T. IMaston, “and see hoAv he AviU receu'e 
you.” 

“Bah!” groAvled Bilsby between the four teeth AA-hich the 
war had left him; “thatvAvill neA-er do!” 

“By JoA'e!” cried J. T. Maston, “he mustn’t count on - 
my vote at the next election!” 
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CHAPTER II 

PRESIDEXT BARBICAXe’s COilJtUXICATIOIt 

oth of October, at eight p.m., a dense crowd 
TTnin saloons of the Gun Qub at No. SI 

tn 11 *u- ^ members of the association resident 

?, *^i attended tlie invitation of their president. As 
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IS, down the narrow passages, into the outer court- 
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yards. Tliere they ran against the ^'ulgar herd wlio pressed 
lip to the doors, each struggling to reach the front ranks, all 
eager to learn the nature of the important communication of 
President Barbicane ; all pusliing, squeezing, crushing n-ith 
that perfect freedom of action n’liich is peculiar to the 
masses when educated in ideas of “self-government.” 

On that evening a stranger who might have chanced to 
be in Baltimore could not have gained admission for love 
or money into the great hall. That was reserved exclusively 
for resident or corresponding members; no one else could 
possibly have obtained a place; and the city magnates, 
municipal councilors, and “select men” were compelled to 
mingle with tlie mere tovmspeople in order to catch stray 
bits of news from the interior. 

Nevertheless the vast haU presented a curious spectacle. 
Its immense area was singularly adapted to the purpose. 
Lofty pillars formed of cannon, superposed upon huge 
mortars as a base, supported the fine ironwork of the arches, 
a perfect piece of cast-iron lacework. Trophies of blunder- 
buscs, matchloclis, arquebuses, carbines, all kinds of fire- 
arms, ancient and modem, were picturesquely intei-laced 
against the walls. The gas lit up in full glare myriads of 
revolvers grouped in the form of lustres, while groups of 
pistols, and candelabra formed of muskets bound together, 
completed tliis magnificent displaj' of brilliance. Models of 
cannon, bronze castings, sights covered with dents, plates 
battered by the shots of the Gun Club, assortments of ram- 
mers and sponges, chaplets of shells, wreaths of projectiles, 
garlands of hoivitzers — in short, all the apparatus of the 
ai'tillex'ist, enchanted the eye by this wonderful arrangement 
and induced a kind of belief that their real purpose was 
ornamental rather than deadly. 

At the further end of the saloon the president, assisted 
by four secretaires, occupied a large platform. His chair, 
supported by a carved gun-carriage, was modeled upon the 
ponderous proportions of a 32-inch mortar. It was pointed 
at an angle of ninety degrees, and suspended upon trun- 
cheons, so that the president could balance liimself upon it as 
upon a rocking-chair, a very agreeable fact in the vei-y hot 
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At tliis moment lie was sitting in his armchair, silent, 
absorbed, lost in reflection, sheltered under his high-croivmed 
hat — a kind of black silk cylinder which always seems firmly 
screwed u])on the head of an American. 

Just when the deep-toned clock in the great hall struck 
eight, Barbicane, as if he had been set in motion by a 
spring, raised himself up. A profound silence ensued, and 
the speaker, in a someivliat emphatic tone of voice, com- 
menced as follows: 

“My bi-ave colleagues, too long already a paralyzing 
peace has plunged the members of the Gun Club in deploi’- 
able inactivity. After a period of j-cars full of incidents we 
have been compelled to abandon our labors, and to stop 
short on the road of progress. I do not hesitate to state, 
baldly, tliat any war which should recall us to arms would 
be welcome!” (Tremendous applause!) “But war, gentle- 
men, is impossible under existing cii’cumstances ; and, how- 
ever w’c may desire it, many years may elapse before our 
cannon shall again thunder in the field of battle. We must 
make up our minds, then, to seek in another train of ideas 
some field for the activitj' which Ave all pine for.” 

The meeting felt that the pi-esident Avas now approach- 
ing the critical point, and redoubled their attention ac- 
cordingly. 

“For some months past, my braA'e colleagues,” continued 
Barbicane, “I haA'e been asking myself AA’hether, AA’luIe con- 
fining ourselves to our oaati particular objects, we could not 
enter upon some grand experiment Avorthy of the nineteenth 
eentur5' ; and Avhether the progress of artillery science Avould 
not enable us to carry it out to a successful issue. I have 
been considei-ing, AA'orking, calculating; and the result of 
niA" studies is the conA'iction that we are safe to succeed in 
an enterprise Avhich to any other countiy would appear 
Avholly impracticable. This project, the result of long dabo- 
j-ation, is the object of my present commmiication. It is 
AA'oi-thy of 3 murselves, worthy^ of the antecedents of the Gun 
Club ; and it cannot fail to make some noise in the AA'orld.” 

A thrill of excitement ran through the meeting. 
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Ilow Sir John Hersdicl, having been despatched to the 
Cape of Good Hope for tlie j^urpose of making there some 
astronomical calculations, had, by means of a telescope 
brought to pei-fection by means of internal lighting, re- 
duced the apparent distance of the moon to eighty yards! 
He then distinct]}’’ perceived caverns frequented by liippo- 
potami, green mountains bordered by golden lace-work, 
sheep with horns of ivory, a white species of deer and in- 
habitants with membranous -wings, like bats. This brochure, 
the work of an American named Locke, liad a great sale. 
But, to bring this rapid sketch to a close, I ivill only add 
that a certain Hans Pfaal, of Rotterdam, launcliing him- 
self in a balloon filled -^nth a gas extracted from nitrogen, 
thirty-seven times lighter than hydrogen, reached the moon 
after a passage of nineteen hours. This journey, like all 
previous ones, was purely imaginary; still, it was the work 
of a po23ular Anaeiican author — mean Edgar Poe!” 

“Cheers for Edgar Poe!” roared the assemblage, electri- 
fied by their president’s words. 

“I have now enumerated,” said Barbicane, “the experi- 
ments which I call purely jjaper ones, and wholly insufficient 
to establish serious relations nith the Queen of Night. 
Nevertheless, I am bound to add that some practical 
geniuses have attempted to establish actual communication 
with her. Thus, a few days ago, a German geometidcian 
proposed to send a scientific expedition to the steppes of 
Siberia. There, on those vast plains, the}’’ were to describe 
enormous geometric figures, drawm in charactei’s of reflect- 
ing luminosit}', among v Inch was the proposition regarding 
the ‘square of the hypothenuse,’ commonly called the ‘Ass’s 
Bridge’ by the Ei’ench. ‘Eveiy intelligent being,’ said the 
geometrician, ‘must understand the scientific meaning of 
that figure. The Selenites, do they exist, will respond by a 
similar figure ; and, a communication being thus once estab- 
lished, it will be easy to form an alphabet which shall en- 
able us to converse -^vith the inhabitants of the moon.’ So 
spoke the German geometrician ; but his project was never 
put into practice, and up to the present da}’ there is no bond 
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for tlie practSrgenius^^o?^^^-’^^ ^^otellite. It js reseired 
munication with the sirlpr establish a com- 
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thunderstorm did peal forll, b i of fact, a 
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trenible. The president attemntn 7 ^ made tlie verj' hall 

It was fully ten minutes be^n ^ ^ "ol* 

heard. he could make himself 
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at the question in all its bearin^^T looked 
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seiene splendor, cdiosinrr K,. i 

tile surrounding- rpi intense illiunination all 
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Vallldndsoflndetrtr,, ’ called her 
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present was simply that of sending a projectile up to the 
moon, every one must sec that that involved the commence- 
ment of a scries of experiments. jUI must hope that some day 
America would penetrate the deepest secrets of that mys- 
terious orb; and some even seemed to fear lest its conquest 
should not sensibly derange the equilibrium of Eui*ope. 

Tlie project once under discussion, not a single para- 
graph suggested a doubt of its realization. All the papers, 
pamphlets, reports — all the journals published by the scien- 
tific, Hterarj’, and religious societies enlarged upon its ad- 
vantages; and the Society of Natural History of Boston, 
the Society of Science and Art of Albany, the Geographical 
and Statistical Society of New York, the Philosophical 
Society of Pliiladelphia, and the Smithsonian of Washing- 
ton sent innumerable letters of congratulation to the Gun 
Club, together with offers of immediate assistance and 
mono}’. 

From that day fonvard Impe}’- Barbicane became one of 
the oTcatest citizens of the United States, a kind of Wash- 
ington of science. A single trait of feeling, taken from many 
others, will serve to show the point -which this homage of a 
whole people to a single individual attained. 

Some few days after this memorable meeting of the Gun 
Club, the manager of an English companA’ announced, at 
the Baltimore theatre, the production of “Much ado about 
Notliing.” But tlie populace, seeing in that title an allusion 
damaging to Barbicane’s project, broke into the auditorium, 
smashed tlie benches, and compelled the unlucky director to 
alter his playbill. Being a sensible man, he bowed to the 
public will and replaced the offending comedy by “As you 
like it”; and for many weeks he realized fabulous profits. 


CHAPTER IV 

REPX.Y FROM THE OBSERVATORY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Barbicane, howevei-, lost not one moment amid all the 
enthusiasm of which he had become the object. His first care 
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herself in the most fnvorable position to be reached by 
the projectile? 

“o. Wliat point in the heavens ought the cannon to 
be aimed at which is intended to discharge the projectile? 

“6. What place will the moon occupy in the heavens 
at the moment of the projectile’s departure?” 

Regarding the _first question, “Is it possible to trans- 
mit a projectile up to the moon?” 

A listen'. — ^Yes; provided it possess an initial velocity 
of 1,200 vards per second: calculations prove that to be 
sufficient. In proportion as we recede from the earth the 
action of gravitation diminishes in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance; that is to say, at three times a 
given distance the action is nine times less. Consequently, 
the weight of a shot will decrease, and will become reduced 
to zero at the instant that the attraction of the moon 
exactly' counterpoises that of the earth ; that is to say, at 

— of its passage. At that instant the projectile will have 

25 

no weight whatever; and, if it passes that point, it will 
fall into the moon by the sole effect of the lunar attrac- 
tion. The theoretical possibility ’of the experiment is 
therefore absolutely demonstrated; its success must de- 
pend upon the power of the engine employed. 

As to the second question, “What is the exact distance 
which separates the earth from its satellite?” 

Answer . — ^The moon does not describe a circle round 
the earth, but rathex’ an ellipse, of which our earth occu- 
pies one of the ioci ; the consequence, therefore, is, that at 
■certain times it approaches nearer to, and at others it 
recedes farther from, the earth ; in astronomical language, 
it is at one time in apogee, at another in perigee. Now the 
difference between its gi-eatest and its least distance is too 
considerable to be left out of consideration. In point of 
fact in its apogee the moon is 247,552 miles, and in its 
perigee, 218,657 miles only distant; a fact which makes 
a difference of 28,895 miles, or more than one-ninth of 
the entire distance. The perigee distance, therefore, is 
that which ought to serve as the basis of all calculations. ^ 
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To tlie third question. 
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■cannon ouglit to be pointed to tlie zenitli of the place. 
Its fire, therefore, will be perpendicular to the plane of 
file horizon 5 and the projectile will soonest pass beyond 
the range of the terrestrial attraction. But, in order that 
tlie moon should reach the zenith of a given place, it is 
necessaiy tliat the place should not exceed m latitude the 
declination of the luminary; in other vords, it must be 
comprised within the degrees 0° and 28° of lat. N. or S. 
In every other spot the fire must necessaiily be -oblique, 
which wnuld seriously militate against the success of the 
experiment. 

As to the sixth question, “What place will the moon 
occTp 3 in the heaves at the moment of the projectile’s 

deoarture 

Amraer.—At the moment when the projectile shall be 
discharged into space, the moon, which travels daily for- 
Avard 13° 10' 35"} ""dl de distant from the zenith point 
by four times that quantity, I e. by 52° 41' 20", a space 
wdiich corresponds to the path ivlncli she will describe 
during the entire journey of the projectile. But, inas- 
much as it is equally necessary to take into account the 
deviation which the rotary motion- of the earth mil im- 
uai-t to the shot, and as the shot cannot reach the moon 
Sntil after a deviation equal to 16 radii of the earth, 
which, calculated upon the moon’s orbit, are equal to 
about eleven degrees, it becomes necessary to add these 
eleven deo-rees to those ivliich express the retardation of 
the mooirjust mentioned: that is to say, in round num- 
bers, about sixty-four degrees. Consequently, at the mo- 
ment of firing the visual radius applied to the moon will 
describe, with the vertical line of the place, an angle of 

sixty-four degrees, , i . 

These are our answers to the questions proposed to 
the Observatory of Cambridge by the members of the 

Gun Club: 

1st. The cannon ought to be planted in a country 
situated betAveen 0° and 28° of N. or S. lat. 
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2cl. It ought to be pointed direct!}' to\vard tlie zenith 
of the place. 

. projectile ought to be propelled with an 

initial velocity of 12,000 yards per second. 

4th. It ought to be discharged at lOhr.s. 46m. 40sec. 
of tlie 1st of December of tlie ensuing year. 

oth. It will meet the moon four days after its dis- 
charge, precisely at midnight on the 4tir of December, at 
the moment of its transit across the zenith. 

The members of the Gun Club ought, therefore, with- 
out delay, to commence the works nccessar}' for such an 
experiment, and to be prepared to set to*^ work at the 
moment determined upon ; for, if they should suffer this 
1 o ecember to go b}', tliey will not 6nd the moon 
again under the same conditions of perigee and of zenith 
unW eighteen pars and eleven days afterward. 

col 1 ° Cambridge Observatory place them- 

seb es entirely at their disposal in respect of all questions 

ult heremth add their congrat- 

ulations to those of all the rest of America. 

For the Astronomical Staff, 

r,. ^ , , J. i\I. Bei.fast, 

Director of the Observatory of Cambridge. 


CHAPTER r 

THE ROM.XXCE OF THE MOOX 
OBSERVER eildued with an „ t - • 

-ic\oi\es, might have beheld myriads nf nfotvc an- i 

E ^ Ss s’ 

of attraction manifested i^elf ^4 

atoms became obedient- +h ’ ^ hitherto erraii 

chemically according to" their 4ffinit”^ combined togethe 
into molecules and rnm,, j formed themselve 

which the depths of the 1^°^^ those nebulous masses witl 
c aepths ot the heavens are strewed. 
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These masses became immediately endued w-ith a rotary 
motion around their own central point. This ceiiter, formed 
of indefinite molecules, began to revolve round its ovm axis 
during its gradual condensation ; then, folloving the im~ 
mutable laws of mechanics, in proportion as its bulk dimin- 
ished by condensation, its rotary motion became acceleiated, 
and these two effects continuing, the result was the forma- 
tion of one principal star, the center of the nebulous mass. 

By attentively watching, the observer would then have 
perceived the other molecules of the mass, follo^ng the 
example of this central star, become likewise condensed bj'' 
gradually accelerated rotation, and gravitating round it in 
the .shape of innumerable stars. Thus was formed the 
^^cbulm, of which astronomers ham reckoned up nearly 


5 , 000 . . , . , , 

Among these 5,000 nebul® there is one wlucli has re- 
ceived the name of the Milky Way, and winch contains 
eighteen millions of stars, each of winch has become the 

center of a solar world. ^ • .. x- 

If the observer had then specially directed Ins attention 
to one of the more humble and less bnlliant of these stellar 
bodies, a star of the fouith class, that w nch is arrogantly 
called the Sun, all the phenomena to winch the formation of 
the Universe is to be ascribed would have been successively 
fulfilled before his eyes. In fact, he would lia^ perceived 
this sun, as vet in the gaseous state, and composed of moving 
molecules, devolving round its axis in order to accomplish 
its work of concentration. This motion faithful to the laws 
of mechanics, would have been accelerated inth the diminu- 
tion of its volume; and a moment would have arrived when 
the centrifugal force would have ovei-pov^red the centri- 
petal, which causes the molecules all to tend toward the 

Another phenomenon would now have passed before the 
observer’s eye, and the molecules situated on the plane of 
the equator, escaping like a stone from a shng of whicli the 
cordLd suddenly snapped, would have formed around the 
sun sundry concentric rings resembling that of Saturn. In 
their turn; again, these rings of cosmical matter, excited by 
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a rotary motion round tlie central mass, vroiild have h'een 
broken up and decomposed into secondary nebulosities, that ^ 
is to say, into planets. Similarly he vould have observed 
these planets throw o£E one or more rings each, wliich became 
the origin of the secondary bodies wliich we call satellites. 

Thus, then, advancing from atom to molecule, from 
molecule to nebulous mass, from that to a principal star, 
from star to sun, from sun to planet, and hence to satellite, 
we have the whole series of transformations undergone by 
the lieavenly bodies during the first days of the woi-ld. 

Kow, of those attendant bodies wliicb tlie sun maintains 
in tbeir elliptical orbits by the great law of graidtation. some 
few in their turn possess satellites. Uranus has eight, Saturn 
eight, Jupiter four. Neptune possibly three, and the Earth 
one. This last, one of the least important of the entire solar 
system, we call the IMoon; and it is she whom the daring 
genius of the Americans professed their intention of con- 
quering. 

The moon, by her comparative proximity, and the con- 
stantly varying appearances produced by her several phases, 
has always occupied a considerable share of the attention of 
the inliabitants of the earth. 

From the time of Thales of IMiletus. in the fifth century 
B.C., do-rni to that of Copernicus in the fifteenth and Tycho 
Bralie in the sixteenth century A.n., observations have been 
from time to time carried on with more or less correctness, 
until in the present day the altitudes of the lunar moun- 
tains have been determined with exactitude. Galileo ex- 
plained the phenomena of the lunar light produced during 
certain of her phases by the existence of moimtains. to which 
he assigned a mean altitude of 27.000 feet. After liim 
Hcvelius, an astronomer of Unntzic, reduced the liighest 
elevations to 15,000 feel; but the calculations of Riccioli 
brought them up again to 21.000 feet. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Herschel, armed 
with a powerful telescope, considerably* reduced the pre- 
ceding measurements. He assigned a height of 11,-100 feet 
to the maximum elevations, and reduced the mean of the 
different altitudes to little more than 2,400’ feet. But 
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Herscliel’s calculations Avere in their turn corrected by the 
observations of Halle}’’, Nasm}^!!, Bianchini, Giaiithuysen, 
and otliers; but it Avas resei’A’ed for the labors of Bceer and 
Maidler finally to solve the question. They succeeded in 
nieasuring 1,905 different elevations, of Avhich six exceed 
15,000 feet, and tAventy-tAA’o exceed 14,400 feet. The high^t 
summit of all toAvers to a height of 22,606 feet above the 
surface of the lunar disc. At the same period the examma- 
tion of the moon aa’rs completed. She appeared complete!} 
riddled Avith craters, and her essentiaUy volcanic charactei- 
Avas apparent at each observation. By the absence of refrac- 
tion in the rays of the planets occulted by her we conclude 
that she is absolutely devoid of an atmosphere. The absence 
of air entails the absence of watei-. It became, therefore, 
fnanifest that the Selenites, to support life under such con- 
ditions, must possess a special organisation of Bieir OAAm, 
must differ remarkably from the inhabitants of the earth. 

At length, thanks to modem art, insti-uments of still 
lugher perfection searched the moon AA-ithout intermission, 
not leaving a single point of her surface unexplored; and 
notAAithstanding tliat lier diameter measur^ .^,150 miles, her 
surface equals the one-fifteenth part of that of onr globe, 
and her bulk the one-forty-ninth part of that of the tei- 
resti-ial spheroid— not one of her secrets was able to escape 
the eyes of tlie astronomers ; and these skillful men of science 
carried to even greater degree their prodigious obseiwations. 

Tims they remarked that, during full moon, the isc 
appeared scored in certain parts Avith white lines ; and din- 
ing the phases, with black. On prosecuting the study of these 
with still greater precision, they succeeded m obtaining an 
exact account of the nature of these lines. They were long 
and narrow furroAvs sunk betAveen paralM ridges, bordering 
generally upon the edges of the craters. Their length mried 
between ten and 100 miles, and their 'rulth was about 1 600 
yards. Astronomers caUed them chasms, but they could not 
get any furthei'. Whether these chasms were the dried-i^ 
beds of ancient rivers or not they were unable thoroughly to 

Tlic Americans, among otliers, hoped one day or other to 
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determine this geological question. Thej' also undertook to 
examine the true nature of that system of parallel ramparts 
discovered on the mooii’s surface by^ Gruithuysen, a learned 
professor of jMunich, vho considered them to be “a sj’stem 
of fortifications tlu-own up by' the Selenitic engineers.” 
These two points, yet obscure, as well as others, no doubt, 
could not be definitely settled except by' direct communica- 
tion with the moon. 

Regai'ding the degree of intensity of its light, there was 
nothing more to learn on this point. It was known that it is 
300,000 times weaker than that of tlie sun, and that its heat 
has no appreciable effect upon the thermometer. As to tlie 
phenomenon knoam as the “ashy light,” it is explained 
naturally by' the effect of the transmission of the solar rays 
from the earth to the moon, wliich give the appeai’ance of 
completeness to the lunar disc, while it presents itself under 
the crescent form during its first and last phases. 

Such was the state of knowledge acquired regarding the 
earth’s satellite, which the Gun Club undertook to perfect in 
all its aspects, cosmographic, geological, political, and 
moral. 


CHAPTER ri 

THE PER:^^SS^^'E EIMITS OF IGXORANCE AND BELIEF IX THE 
UNITED STATES 

TT HE immediate result of Barbicane’s proposition was to 
place upon the orders of the day all the astronomical facts 
relative to the Queen of Night. Every'body set to work to 
study assiduously. One would have thought that the moon 
had just appeared for the first time, and- that no one had 
ever before caught a glimpse of her in the heavens. Tlie 
papers revived all the old anecdotes in which the “sun of 
the wolves” play'cd a part ; they' recalled tlie influences which 
the ignorance of past ages, ascribed to her; in short, all 
America was seized with selenomania, or had become moon- 
mad. 
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The scientific journals, for their part, dealt more es- 
pecially xvith the questions which touclied upon the enter- 
prise of the Gun Club. The letter of the Oliservatory of 
Cambridge was jiublished by tliem, and commented upon 
witli unreserved approval. 

Until that time most people had been ignorant of the 
mode in whicli the distance which separates the moon from 
the earth is calculated. They took advantage of this fact to 
explain to them that this distance was obtained by measur- 
ing the parallax of the moon. Tlie term parallax jiroving 
“caviare to the gcnci-a1,” they fui-ther explained that it 
meant the angle formed by the inclination of two straight 
lines drawn from either extremity of the eartli’s radius to 
the moon. On doubts being expressed ns to the correctness of 
tins method, they immcdintelj’- proved that not onlj' was the 
mean distance 2.34<j347 miles, but that astronomers could not 
possibly be in error in their estimate by more than seventy 
miles cither way. 

To those who were not familiar with the motions of the 
moon, they demonstrated that she possesses two distinct mo- 
tions, the first being that of rotation upon her axis, the 
second that of revolution round the earth, accomplishing 
both together in an equal period of time, that is to say, in 
twenty-seven and one-third days. 

The motion of rotation is that which produces day and 
night on the surface of the moon; save that there is only 
one da 3 '^ and one night in the lunar month, each lasting 
three hundred and fifty-four and one-third hours. But, hap- 
pily for her, the face turned toward the terrestrial globe is 
illuminated b}’^ it with an intensity equal to the light of four- 
teen moons. As to the other face, alwaj’s invisible to us, it 
has of necessity three hundred and fifty-four hours of abso- 
lute night, tempered onlj’- by that “pale glimmer which falls 
upon it from the stars.” 

Some well-intentioned, but rather obstinate persons, could 
not at first comprehend how, if the moon displays invariably 
the same face to the earth during her revolution, she can 
describe one turn round herself. To such they answered, “Go 
into your dining-room, and walk round the table in such a 
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■way as alwaTs to keep TOur face turned toward tlie center t 
bv tlie time you will liave achieved one complete round you 
u-iU have completed one turn round yourself, since your eye 
will have traversed successively eveiy point of the room. 
Well, then, the room is the heavens, the table is the earth, 
and the moon is yourself.*’ And they would go away de- 
lighted. 

So, then, the moon displays invariably the same face to 
the eaii;h ; nevertheless, to be quite exact, it is necessary to 
add that, in consequence of certain fluctuations of north and 
south, and of west and east, termed her libration, she pei'- 
mits rather more than the half, that is to say. five-sevenths, 
to be seen. 

As soon as the ignoramuses came to understand as much 
as the director of the observatory himself knew, they began 
to worry themselves regarding her revolution round the 
earth, whereupon twenty scientific reviews immediately came 
to the rescue. They pointed out to them then that the firma- 
ment, with its infinitude of stars, may be considered as one 
vast dial-plate, upon which the moon travels, indicating the 
true time to all the inhabitants of the earth : that it is during 
this movement that the Queen of Night exliibits her different 
phases: that the moon is full when she is in opposition with 
the sun. that is. when the three bodies are on the same 
straight line, the earth occupying the center; that she is 
acre when she is in conjunction witli the sun, that is. when 
she is between it and the earth; and lastly, tlmt she is in 
her first or last quarter, when she makes with the sun and 
the earth an angle of which she hei-self occupies the apex. 

Regarding the altitude which the moon attains above the < 
horizon, the letter of the Cambridge Obseia-atory had said 
all that was to be said in that respect. Everr- one knew* that 
this altitude varies according to the latitude of the observer. 
But the only zones of the globe in wliich the moon passes the 
zenitli, that is. the point directly over the head of the spec- 
tator, are of necessity comprised between the twenty-eighth 
parallels and the equator. Hence the importance of the ad- 
''ice to try the experiment upon some point of that part of 
the globe, in order that the projectile might be discharged 
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niitl k> ilie sof)ncst escape fhe action of 
praciL-.i’cds. liiis viis nri essential coiiflitioii to the success 
ll>e enterprise, and cont imicd actively to engage the 
public ntlcntion. 

Be^ardin/i the path described by the inoon in lier revo- 
lution*" round the earth, the Cambridge Observatory had 
fleinonslrate.i that this path is a re-entering curve, not a jjer- 
fccl circle, hut an cl!i})se. of whicli the earth occipncs one of 
the fori It was aBo well understood that it is farthest re- 
moval from the earth during its opoffce, and approaches 
most nciirlv to it at its perigrr. 

- Such tlicri was the extent of knowledge possessed !)y every 
American on the sid>jcct, and of which no one could de- 
cent Iv profess grtmrancc. Still, while these true principles 
were being rapidly dtsscminaled many errors and illusorr- 
fears provcfl Jc^s easy to eradicate. 

>\)r iiiAance, some worthy persons maintained that the 
nmon ^vas an ancient comet wln'ch, in describing its elongated 
orbit round the sun. happened to pass near the earth, and 
heemne confined within her circle of attraction. Tliese draw- 
ing-room uslronoiners ]nofcsscd so to c.xjdain the charred 
aspect of the moon — a disaster wliicli they attributed to the 
intensitv of the .solar beat: onl.v, on being reminded that 
comets iiavc an atmosphere, and that tlie moon has little or 
none, ibev were fairly at a loss for a rc})!}*. 

Others *again, belonging to tlie doubting class, expressed 
certain fears as to the position of the moon. They bad heard 
it said tlial, according to observations made in the time of 
the Caliphs, lier revolution bad become accelerated in a eex’- 
tain degree. ITcncc tliey conchicled, logically enough, that 
an acceleration of motion ought to be accompanied by a 
corresponding diminution in the distance separating the two 
bodies : and that, supposing the double effect to be continued 
to infinibi’, the moon would end by one day falling into the 
earth. However, they became i-enssui'cd ns to the fate of 
future generations on being apprised tliat, according to the’ 
calculations of Laplace, tliis acceleration of motion is con- 
fixxed witliin very i-estricted limits, and that a proportional 
diminution of speed will be certain to succeed it. So, then, 
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the stabilitv of the solar system would uot be deranged in 
ages to come. 

There remains but the tlurd class, the superstitious. These 
wortliies were not content merely to rest in ignorance ; they 
must know all about things wluch had no existence wbat- 
cver. and as to the moon, they had long kno’rni all about her. 
One set regarded her disc ns a polished mirror, by means of 
which people could see each other from different jioints of 
the e.arth and interchange their thoughts. Another set pre- 
tended that out of one thousand new moons that had been 
observed, nine hundred and fifty had been attended uith 
remarkable disturbance.s. such as cataclysms, revolutions, 
earthquakes, the deluge, etc. Then they believed in some 
mysterious influence exercised by her o\-er human destinies 
— ^that every Selenite was attached to some inhabitant of 
the earth by a tie of sympathy; they maintained that the 
entire %ital system is subject to her control, etc. But in time 
the majority renounced these %-ulgar errors, and espoused 
the true side of tlie question. As for the Yankees, thej- had 
no other ambition th.an to take possession of this new con- 
tinent of the sky, and to plant upon the summit of its bigli- 
est elevation the star-spangled banner of the United States 
of America. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE HYMX OF THE C.VXXOX-BAU. 

T HE Observatory of Cambridge in its memorable letter bad 
treated the question from a purely astronomical point of 
view. The mechanical part still remained. 

President Barbicane had, without loss of time, nominated 
a working committee of the Gun Club. The duty of tlus 
committee was to resolve the tliree grand questions of the 
cannon, the projectile, and the powder. It was composed of 
four members of great technical knowledge, Barbicane (Bath 
a casting \ote in case of equality). General Morgan, ISIajor 
Elpbinstone, and J. T. iSIaston, to whom were confided the 
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fnnr? of srcrchtry. On IIjc 8{1i of October tlie connnitfcc 
met nt tbe liouse of I’residonf Bnrbicane, 3 Ke})ub]icim 
Street. Tbe nieelibii^ wn‘J opcncrl by fbc prcsiclcni himself. 

‘‘Gentlcmeix’' said be, ‘‘w Imvc to resolve one of tlie 
»im,l imporbanl problems in the whole of the noble science 
of frunnory- If might appear, perba})S, the most logical 
cour>-e io devote our fir.sl meeting to the discussion of the 
engine to be employed. Nevertheless, after mature consid- 
eration, it has apjienred to me that the question of the 
projectile must take precedence of that of the cannon, and 
ibni the dimensions of the latter must necessarily depend 
upon those of the former.” 

"SuiTcr me to say a word,” here broke in J. T. JIaston. 
Permission luiving been granted, “Gentlemen,” said be with 
nn inspired accent, “our president is right in placing tbe 
question of the projectile above all others. Tbe ball we are 
.about to discharge at tbe moon is our ambassador to her, 
and I wish to consider it from a moral point of view. The 
cannon-ball, gentlemen, to my mind, is tbe most magnificent 
' manifestation of human power. If Providence has created 
the stars and the ]fianets, man has called the’ cannon-ball 
into existence. Let Providence claim tbe swiftness of electidc- 
ity and of light, of the star.s, the comets, and the planets, of 
wind and sound — ^^vc claim to have invented tbe swiftness 
of the cannon-ball, a hundred times superior to tlmt of the 
swiftest horses or railway train. How glorious Mill be the 
moment when, infinitclj' exceeding all hitherto attained ve- 
locities, we shall launch our new projectile with the rapiditj* 
of seven miles n second! Shall it not, gentlemen — shall it 
not be received up there with the honors due to a terrestrial 
ambassador?” 

Overcome with craolioi] the orator sat do^m and appbed 
himself to a huge plate of sandwiches before him. 

“And now,” said Barbicane, “let us quit the domain of 
jjoctry and come direct to the question.” 

“By all means,” replied the members, each with liis mouth 
full of sandwich. 

“The problem before us,” continued the president, “is 
how to communicate to a projectile a velocity of 10,000 
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yards per second. Let us at present examine tlie velocities 
iiitherto attained. General Slorgan vill be able to enlighten 
us on tills point.” 

“And the more easily,” replied the general, '‘that dm'ing 
the var I iras a member of the committee of experiments. 

I may say, then, that the 100-pounder Dahlgrens, vrhicli 
carried a distance of 5,000 yards, impressed upon their pro- 
jectile an initial velocity of 500 yards a second. Tlie Rod- 
man Columbiad thren* a shot weighing half a ton a distance 
of six miles, inth a velocity- of 800 yards per second — ^a 
I'csult vhich xVrmstrong and Palisser have never obtained in 
England.” 

“This,” repbed Barbicane, “is, I believe, the maximum 
velocity ever attained?” 

“It is so,” replied the general. 

“iVhl” groaned J. T. Maston, “if my mortar had not 
burst 

“Yes,” quietly replied Barbicane, “but it did burst. We 
must take, then, for our starting point, this velocity of 800 
yards. We must increase it twenty-fold. Now, resen-ing for 
another discussion the means of producing this velocity, 
I will call your attention to the dimensions which it will 
be proper to assign to the shot. You understand that we 
have nothing to do here ndtli projeetDes weigliing at most 
but half a ton.” 

“Why not?” demanded the major. 

“Because the shot,” quickly replied J. T. Maston, “must 
be big enough to attract the attention of the inhabitants of 
the moon, if there are any?” 

“Yes,” replied Barbicane, “and for another reason more 
important still.” 

“Wliat mean you?” asked the major. 

“I mean that it is not enough to discharge a projectile, 
and then take no further notice of it; we must follow it 
throughout its course, up to the moment when it shall reach 
its goal.” 

“Yhat?” shouted the general and the major in great 
surprise. 
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“Undoubtedljf,” rejilied Barbicane composedly, “or our 
experiment would produce no result.” 

“But then,” replied the major, “jmu 'svill have to give 
this projectile enormous dimensions.” 

“No! Be so good as to listen. You Icnow that optical 
instruments have acquired gi-eat perfection; with certain 
telescopes Ave have succeeded in obtaining enlargements of 
6,000 times and reducing the moon to Aritliin forty miles’ 
distance. Now, at this distance, any objects sixty feet square 
would be perfectly Ausible. 

“If, then, the penetrative power of telescopes has not 
been further increased, it is because that power detracts 
from their light; and the moon, Avhich is but a reflecting 
mirror, does not give back sufficient light to enable us to 
perceiA'e objects of lesser magnitude.” 

“Well, then, what do jmu propose to do.?” asked the gen- 
eral. “Would you give your projectile a diameter of sixty 
feet?” 

“Not so.” 

“Do you intend, then, to increase the luminous power of 
the moon?” 

“Exactly so. If I can succeed in diminisliing the density 
of the atmosphere through which the moon’s light has to 
travel I shall have rendered her light more intense. To effect 
that object it will be enough to establish a telescope on some 
elevated mountain. That is what Ave Avill do.” 

“I give it up,” answered the major. “You haA'e such a 
AV'ay of simplifying things. And what enlargement do yon 
expect to obtain in this AA-aj-^?” 

“One of 48.000 times, aaIu'cIi should bring the moon Arithin 
an apparent distance of Aa’c miles; and, in order to be A'isible, 
objects need not have a diameter of more than nine feet.” 

“So, then,” cried J- T. Maston, “our projectile need not 
be more than nine feet in diameter.” 

“Let me obserA'e, howeA'er,” interrupted jMajor Elphin- 
stone, “this aaIII inA'olA'e a AA'eiglit such as ” 

“My dear major,” replied Barbicane, “before discussing 
its AA’eight permit me to enumerate some of the marA'els winch 
our ancestors haA’e achicAvd in tliis respect. I don’t mean 
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to pi-cknd that the science of gunnery has not advanced, but 
it is as vrell to bear in mind tliat during tlie middle ages 
they obtained results more surprising, I udU venture to say. 
tlian ours. For instance, during tbc siege of Ckfustantinoplc 
by hlahoraet II., in 1453. stone shot of 1,900 pounds weiglit 
were employed. At Slalta. in the time of the knights, there 
was a gun of the fortress of St. Elmo which threw a pro- 
jectile weighing 2..300 pounds. And. now. what is the extent 
of what we have seen ourselves? Armstrong guns discharg- 
ing shot of 500 pounds, .and the Rodman guns projectiles 
of half a ton 1 It seems, then, that if projectiles have gained 
in range, they have lost far more in weight. Now, if we 
turn our efforts in that direction, we ought to arrive, with 
the progress of science, at ten times the weight of the shot 
of Jlahomct II. and tlie Knights of Malta.” 

“Clearly,” replied the major ; “but wliat metal do you cal- 
culate upon employing?” 

“Simply cn,st iron,” said General INIorgan. 

“But.'* iutcrruptetl the major, “since the weight of a shot 
is proportionate to its volume, an iron hall of nine feet in 
diameter would he of tremendous weight.” 

“Yes. if it were solid, not if it were hollow.” 

“Hollow? then it would be a shell?” 

“Yes. a shell,’’ replied Barbicanc: ‘'decidedly it must be. 
A solid shot of lOS inches would weigh more than 200,000 
pounds, a weight evidently far too great. Still, as we must 
reserve a certain stability for our jirojcctile, I propose to 
give it a weight of 20.000 pounds." 

“'What, then, will be the thickness of the sides?’’ asked 
the major- 

“If we follow the usual proportioiv,” replied hlorgan, 
“n dinnictcr of 108 inches would require sides of two feet 
tliicknc-ss, or less." 

“That would 1« too much,” replied Barbicane; “for you 
wilt olKcrrc that the question is not that of a shot intended 
to pierce an irtni phile: it will suffice, therefore, to give it 
'ides strong enough to resist tlie pi-casure of the gas. The 
prohh'ni. therefore, is this — What thickness ought a c.ast- 
iron sljt'l! to luivo in order not to weigh more than 20.000 
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pounds? Our clever secretaiy will soon enlighten us upon 
this point.” * 

“Nothing easier,” replied the worthy secretary of the 
committee; and, rapidly tracing a few algebraical formulje 
upon paper, among which and ar frequently appeared, he 
presently said: 

“The sides will require a thickness of less than two inches.” 

“Will that be enough?” asked the major doubtfully. 

“Clearly not !” replied the president. 

“What is to be done, then?” said Elphinstone, witli a 
puzzled air. 

“Employ another metal instead of iron.” 

“Copper?” said Morgan. 

“No! that would be too heavj’. I have better than that 
to offer.” 

“What then?” asked the major. 

“Aluminum !” replied Barbicane. 

“Aluminum?” cried his three colleagues in choi’us. 

“Unquestionably, my fi-iends. This valuable metal pos- 
sesses the whiteness of silver, the indestructibility of gold, 
the tenacity of iron, the fusibility of copper, the lightness 
of glass. It is easily m'ought, is very widely distributed, 
forming the base of most of the rocks, is three times lighter 
than iron, and seems to have been created for the express 
purpose of fuinishing us -with the material for our pro- 
jectile.” 

“But, my dear president,” said the major, “is not the 
cost price of aluminum extremely liigh?” 

“It was so at its first discovery, but it has fallen now to 
nine dollars the pound.” 

“But still, nine dollars the pound!” replied the major, 
who was not nailing readily to give in; “even that is an 
enormous price.” 

“Undoubtedly, my dear major; but not beyond otu- 
reach.” 

“What will the projectile weigh then?” asked ^Morgan. 

“Here is the result of my calculations,” replied Barbicane. 
“A shot of 108 inches in diameter, and twelve inches in 
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tliiclcncssj -would weigh, in cast-iron, 67,440 pounds ; cast in 
aluminum, its weight -^nU be reduced to 19,250 pounds.” 
“Capital!” cried the major; “hut do you know that, at 

nine dollars the pound, this projectile will cost 

“One hundred and seventj'-three thousand and fiftj' dol- 
lars ($173,050). I know it quite well. But fear not, my 
friends; the inonej’ will not be wanting for our enterprise, 
I will answer for it. Now what say j'ou to aluminum, gentle- 
men?” 

“Adopted!” replied the three members of the committee. 
So ended the first meeting. The question of the projectile 
was definitivelj' settled. 


CHAPTER Yin 

HISTORV OF THF, C.iSXOX 

The resolutions passed at the last meeting produced a 
great effect out of doors. Timid people took fright at the 
idea of a sliot weighing 20,000 pounds being launched into 
space; they asked Avhat cannon could ever transmit a suf- 
ficient velocity to such a mightj' mass. The minutes of the 
second meeting were destined triumphantly to answer such 
questions. The follo^A-ing evening the discussion was renewed. 

“ily dear colleagues,” said Barbicane, -without furtlier 
preamble, “the subject now before us is the consti-uction 
of the engine^ its length, its composition, and its weight. 
It is probable that we shall end by gi\ing it gigantic dimen- 
sions ; but however great may be the difficulties in the way, 
our mechanical genius -v^-ill readily surmount them. Be good 
enough, then, to give me your attention, and do not hesi- 
tate to make objections at the close. I have no fear of tliem. 
Tlie problem before us is how to communicate an initial 
force of 12,000 yards per second to a shell of 108 inches in 
diameter, weighing 20,000 pounds. Now when a projectile is 
launched into space, what happens to it? It is acted upon 
by three independent forces: the resistance of the air, the 
attraction of the earth, and the force of impulsion with 
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which it is cndowecl. Let us examine these three forces. The 
rcsi.stance of the air is of little importance. The atmosphere 
of the earth does not exceed forty miles. Now, with the given 
3‘apidity, the projectile will have traversed this in five sec- 
onds, and the period is too brief for the resistance of the 
medium to be I’egarded otherwise than as insignificant. Pro- 
ceeding, then, to the attraction of the earth, that is, the 
weight of the shell, we know that this weight will diminish in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. When a body 
left to itself falls to the surface of the earth, it falls five 
feet in the fii'st second ; and if the same body were removed 
95T,54<2 miles farther off, in other words, to the distance 
of the moon, its fall would be reduced to about half a line in 
the first second. That is almost equivalent to a state of per- 
fect rest. Our business, then, is to overcome progressively 
this action of gravitation. The mode of accomplisliing that 
is bj’’ the force of impulsion.” 

“There’s the difficulty,” brolce in the major. 

- “True,” replied the president; “but we will overcome 
that, for this force of impulsion will depend upon the length 
of tlic engine and the powder employed, the latter being 
limited only by the resisting power of the former. Our busi- 
ness, then, to-da}^ is with the dimensions of the cannon.” 

“Now, up to the present time,” said Barbicane, ‘^our 
longest guns have not exceeded twentj'-five feet in length. 
We shall therefore astonish the world b 3 ' the dimensions we 
shall be obliged to adopt. It must evidentlj'^ be, then, a 
gun of great range, since the length of the piepe will increase 
the detention of the gas accumulated beliind the projectile ; 
but there is no advantage in passing certain limits.” 

“Quite so,” said the major. “IWiat is the rule in such a 
case.^” 

“Ordinarily the length of a gun is twentj’' to twenty-five 
times tlie diameter of the shot, and its weight two liundi’ed 
and thirty-five to two hundred and forty times that of the 
shot.” 

“That is not enough,” cried J. T. IMaston impetuously. 

“I agree with you, my good friend; and, in fact, follow- 
ing this proportion for a projectile nine feet in diameter. 
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Tveigliing 30,000 pounds, tlie gun irould only have a length 
of two hundred and twenty-five feet, and a weight of TjSOO,- 
000 pounds.” 

“Ridiculous!” rejoined Maston. “As well take a pistol.” 
“I think so too,” replied Bai-bicane ; “that is why I pro- 
pose to quadruple that length, and to construct a gun of 
nine hundred feet.” 

The general and the major offered some objections; nev- 
eithdess, the proposition, actively supported by the secre- 
tary, was definitelj’ adopted. 

“But,” said Elphinstone, “what tliickness must we give 
it?” 

“A thickness of sis feet,” replied Barbicane. 

“You surelj' don’t think of mounting a mass like that 
upon a carriage.’” asked tlie major. 

“It w'ould be a superb idea, though,” said !Maston. 

“But impracticable,” replied Barbicane. “No; I tliink 
of sinking this engine in the eaith alone, binding it with 
hoops of wrought iron, and finally surrounding it vdt\\ a 
tluck mass of masonry of stone and cement. The piece once 
cast, it must be bored -ndth great precision, so as to preclude 
any possible windage. So there will be no loss whatever of 
gas, and all the espansive force of the powder ^'ill be em- 
ploj’ed in the propulsion.” 

“One simple question,” said Elphinstone: “is our gun to 
be rifled?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Barbicane; “we i-equire an 
enormous initial velocity; and you are well aware that a 
shot quits a rifled gun less rapidly than it does a smootli- 
bore.” 

“True,” rejoined the major. 

The committee here adjourned for a few minutes to tea 
and sandwiches. 

On the discussion being renewed, “Gentlemen,” said Bar- 
bicane, “■ne must now take into consideration the metal to 
be employed. Our cannon must be possessed of great tenac- 
ity, great hardness, be infusible by heat, indissoluble, and in- 
oxidablc by the corrosive action of acids.*’ 
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“There is no doubt about that,” repbed tlie major; “and 
as we sliall have to employ an immense quantity of metal, 
we shall not be at a loss for choice.” 

“Well, then,” said Slorgan, “I propose the best alloy 
liitherto known, whicli consists of one hundred parts of 
copper, twelve of tin, and six of brass.” 

“I admit,” replied the president, “that this composition 
has yielded excellent results, but in the present case it would 
be too expensive, and very difficult to work. I think, then, 
that we ought to adopt a material excellent in its Avay and 
of low price, such as cast iron. What is your advice, major.^” 

“I quite agree with you,” replied Elphinstone. 

“In fact,” continued Barbicane, “cast iron costs ten times 
less than bronze ; it is easy to cast, it runs readily from the 
moulds of sand, it is easy of manipulation, it is at once 
economical of mone 3 ’^ and of time. In addition, it is excellent 
as a material, and I well remember that during the war, at 
the siege of Atlanta, some iron guns fired one thousand 
rounds at intervals of twenty minutes without injury.” 

“Cast iron is very brittle, though,” replied Morgan. 

“Yes, but it possesses gi’eat resistance. I will now ask our 
worthy secretarj’- to calculate the weight of a cast-iron gun 
with a bore of nine feet and a tliickness of six feet of metal.” 

“In a moment,” replied Maston. Then, dashing off some 
algebraical formulse with marvelous facilitj", in a minute 
or two he declared the f oUom'ng result : 

“The cannon will weigh 68,04<0 tons. And, at two cents 
a pound, it Avill cost ” 

“Two million five hundred and ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and one dollars.” 

IVIaston, the majoi*, and the general regarded Barbicane 
with uneasy looks. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” replied the president, “I repeat what 
I said 3 ’-esterda 3 '. ]\Iake yourselves eas 3 ' ; the milbons will not 
be wanting.” 

Witli this assurance of their president the committee 
separated, after having fixed their third meeting for the 
following evening. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE QUESTION OE THE POWDERS 

T HERE remained for consideration nierelA' the question of 
powders. The public awaited with interest its final decision. 
The size of the projectile, the length of the cannon being 
settled, what would be the quantity of powder necessary to 
produce impulsion? 

It is generally asserted that gunpowder was invented in 
the fourteenth centur 3 * by the monh Schwartz, who paid for 
his grand discovery with l\is life. It is, however, prettv* well 
proved tliat this storj' ought to be ranked among the legends 
of the middle ages. Gunpowder was not invented by any 
one ; it was the lineal successor of the Greek fire, which, like 
itself, was composed of sulphur and saltpeter. Few persons 
are acquainted inth the mechanical power of gunpowder. 
Now tills is precisely vhat is necessary to be understood in 
order to compreliend the impoidance of the question sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

A litre of gunpowder weighs about two pounds; during 
combustion it produces 4-00 litres of gas. This gas, on being 
liberated and acted upon by temperature raised to 2,400 
degrees, occupies a space of 4,000 liti-es: consequentlj' the 
volume of powder is to the volume of gas produced by its 
combustion as 1 to 4,000. One may judge, therefore, of the 
tremendous pressure on this gas when corapi’esscd within a 
space 4.000 times too confined. AU tliis was, of course, well 
known to the members of the committee when they met on 
the following evening. 

The first speaker on this occasion was Major Elphin- 
stone, who had been the director of the gunpowder factories 
during the war. 

“Gentlemen,” said this distinguished chemist, “I begin 
inth some figures which u ill serve as tlie basis of our calcula- 
tion. The old 24-pounder shot required for its discharge 
sixteen pounds of powder.’’ 

“\ou are certain of the amount?” broke in Barbicane. 
“Quite certain,’’ replied tlie major. “The Armstrong can- 
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non employs onlj’’ seventy-five pounds of powder for a pro- 
jectile of eight hundred pounds, and the Rodman Columbiad 
uses only one hundred and sixty pounds of powder to send 
its lialf-ton shot a distance of six miles. These facts cannot 
be called in question, for I myself raised the point during 
the depositions taken before the committee of artillery.” 

“Quite true,” said the general. 

“Well,” rejjlied tlie major, “these figures go to prove 
that the quantity of powder is not increased Avith tlie weight 
of the shot ; that is to say, if a 24-pounder shot requires six- 
teen pounds of jiowder ; — in other Avords, if in ordinary guns 
Ave employ a quantity of powder equal to tAVo-thirds of the 
AA’eight of the projectile, this proportion is not constant. 
Calculate, and jmu aaoU see tliat in place of three hundred 
and tliirty-three pounds of poAvder, the quantity is reduced 
to no more than one hundred and sixty pounds.” 

“What are you aiming at?” asked the president. 

“If you push your theory to extremes, my dear major,” 
said J. A. jMaston, “you will get to tliis, that as soon as 
your shot becomes sufHcientlj’- heaAy you Avill not require 
any poAA’der at all.” 

“Our friend INIaston is ahrays at his jokes, even in serious 
jnatters,” cried the major; “but let him make !m minrj 
easy, I am going presently to propose gunpoAvder enough ' (0 
satisfy his artillerist’s propensities. I only keep to aUiti'-Mcal " 
facts Avhen I say that, during the Avar, and for fho 
largest guns, the Aveight of poAvder Avas rcdusetj^ ly. 
result of experience, to a tenth part of the Ave/^dd of th^ 
shot.” ^ T.n. 


“Perfectly correct,” said Morgan; “but Irifo/y, d^ciditu*- 
the quantity of powder necessary to give the T 

think it would be as veil ” - ' ’ 

“Wo shall Imvo to employ a krgo.;j, „ 

rftho “mau!”''”' “ n>,AI that 

“No doubt about that ” yplW MorgaoW,,,.,,, 

“Granted; but that wliich 
perform long service is not so to o«r 
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run no danger of an explosion : and it is necessary that our 
poAvder should tahe hxe instantaneously in order that its 
mechanical effect may be complete.” 

“We must have,” said Maston, “several touch-holes, so 
as to fire it at different points at the same time.” 

“Certainl.Y,” replied Elphinstone; “but that ivill render 
the working of the piece more difficult. I return then to niT 
large-grained powder, which removes those difficulties. In 
his Columbiad charges Rodman employed a powder as large 
as chestnuts, made of Avillow charcoal, simply dried in cast- 
iron pans. Tins powder was hard and glittering, left no 
trace upon the hand, contained hj'drogen and oxygen in 
large proportion, took fire instantaneously, and, tliough very 
destructh e, did not sonsihlj’ injure the mouth-piece.’’ 

Up to this point Rarhicane had kept aloof from the dis- 
cussion; he left the otliers to spealc Avhile he himself listened: 
he had evidently got an idea. He now simply said, “Weli, my 
friends, what quantity of pow'der do you propose?” 

The three members looked at one another. 

“Two hundred tliousand pounds,” at last said Morgan. 
“Five hundred thousand,” added the major. 

“Eight hundred thousand,” screamed Mastoxi, 

A moment of silence followed tliis triple proposal ; it was 
at last broken by tiie president. 

“Gentlemen,” he quietly said, “I start from tins jxrinciplo. 
tlmt the resislfxnce of a gun, constructed under the given 
conditions, is unlimited. I shall surprise our friend iMaston, 
Iheii, by stigmatizing his calculations ns timid; and I pro- 
pose to double his 800,000 pounds of pow dcr.” 

“Sixteen hundred lliousand pounds?’* shouted ilaston. 
leajiing from his seat. 

“Just so.*’ 

’■'■We sliaB have to come tiicii to my ideal of a enunon half 
a mile long; for you see 1,000,000 pornids will occupy a 
■^pace of niiout ”0,000 cubic feet; and since the contents of 
your cannon do not exceed O^jOOO cubic feel, it would he 
half full; and llie bore will not be more lhajx long enough for 
tlie gas to commimicate to the projectile safficieirt impnlse.” 
"N'evcrUielc« 3 .’' said the president., “1 hold to that quan- 
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tity of powdei-. Now, 1,600,000 pounds of powder mil create 
6,000,000,000 litres of gas. Six thousand millions! You 
quite undei'stand.P” 

“What is to be done tlien.^” said the general. 

“The thing is very simple; we must reduce tliis enor- 
mous quantity’ of powder, while preserving it to its mechan- 
ical power.” 

“Good; but bj’’ what means?” 

“I am going to tell you,” replied Barbicane quietly. 

“Nothing is more easy than to reduce this mass to one 
quarter of its bulk. You know that curious cellular matter 
which constitutes the elementary tissues of vegetables? This 
substance is found quite pure in many bodies, especialh' in 
cotton, which is nothing more than the down of the seeds 
of the cotton plant. Now cotton, combined with cold nitric 
acid, becomes transformed into a substance eminently in- 
soluble, combustible, and explosive. It was first discovered 
in 1832, by Braconnot, a Trench chemist, who called it 
xjdoidine. In 1888 another Frenchman, Pelouze, investi- 
gated its different properties, and finall}’, in 1846, Schon- 
bein, professor of chemistry at Bale, proposed its em- 
ployment for purposes of war. This powder, now called 
pjToxjde, or fulminating cotton, is prepared Avith great facil- 
ity by simply plunging cotton for fifteen minutes in nitric 
acid, then washing it in water, then ch'ying it, and it is 
ready for use.” 

“Nothing could be more simple,” said Morgan. 

“Moreover, pyroxyle is unaltered by moisture — a valu- 
able property to us, inasmuch as it AA’ould take several days 
to charge the cannon. It ignites at 170 degrees in place of 
240, and its combustion is so rapid that one may set light to 
it on the top of ordinary powder, without the latter having 
time to ignite.” 

“Perfect!” exclaimed the major. 

“Only it is more expensive.” 

“What matter?” cited J. T. INIaston. 

“Finallj'^, it imparts to projectiles a velocity four times 
superior to that of gunpowder. I will CA’cn add, that if ive 
mix vtth it one-eighth of its mvn weight of nitrate of po- 
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tasshim, its expansive force is again considerably aug- 
mented.'’ 

“Will that be necessary?’’ asked the major. 

“I tliink not,” replied Barbicane. “So, then, in place of 
1.600,000 pounds of ponder, we shall have but 400.000 
pounds of fulminating cotton; and since we can, without 
danger, compress 500 pounds of cotton into twenW-seven 
cubic feet, the whole quantity will not occupy a height of 
more than 180 feet within the bore of the Columhiad. In this 
way the shot will have more than 700 feet of bore to traverse 
under a force of 6,000,000,000 litres of gas before taking 
its flight tow'ard the moon.’’ 

At this juncture J. T. iSIaston coiild not repress his emo- 
tion; he flung himself into the arms of his friend -svith the 
violence of a projectile, and Barbicane would have been 
stove in if he had not been boomproof. 

''Clvvs. iu.e.\de.ut tevuumted the. third meeting nf the cam- 
mittee. 

Barbicane and his bold colleagues, to whom nothing 
seemed impossible, had succeeded in solving the complex 
problems of projectile, cannon, and powder. Their plan was 
drawn up, and it only remained to put it in execution. 

‘’A mere matter of detail, a bagatelle,’* said J. T. !Maston. 


CHAPTER X 

OXE EXESnr V. TWEXTY-FIVE MILEIOXS OF FRTEXDS 

T HE American public took a lively interest in the smallest 
details of the enterprise of the Gun Club. It followed day 
by day the discussions of the committee. The most simple 
preparation for the great experiment, the questions of fig- 
ures which it involved, the mechanical difficulties to be re- 
solved — in one woi-d, the entire plan of work — ^roused the 
popular excitement to the highest pitch. 

The purely scientific attraction was suddenly intensified 
"hy the following incident : 

, ‘ We have seen w hat legions of admirers and friends Bar- 
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bicaiie's project hud rnllied round it author. Tliere was, 
liowcvei*, one single individual alone in all the States of 
the T^nion who protested against the attempt of the Gun 
Club, lie attacked it furioui^y on every opportunity, and 
human nature is such that Barbicane felt more keenly the 
opposition of that one man tlian he did tlie applause of 
all the others. He was well aware of the motive of this an- 
tij)nthy, the origin of tins solitary enmity, tiie cause of its 
personality and old standing, and in Avhat rivalry of self- 
love it had its rise. 

This perseverijig enemy the ])resident of the Gun Club 
had never seen. Fortunate that it was so, for a meeting be- 
t^vecn the two men would certainly have been attended m'th 
serious consequences. This rival was a man of science, like 
Barbicane himself, of a fiery, dai-ing, and violent disposition ; 
a pure Yankee. His name was Captain XiclioU ; be lived at 
Philadelphia. 

JMost people are aware of the curious struggle which arose 
during the Federal war between the guns and the ainnor of 
iron-plated sliips. Tlie result was the entire reconstruction 
of the navy of both the continents ; as the one grew heavier, 
the other became thicker in proportion. The Llerrimac, the 
IMonitor, the Tennessee, the Weehawken discharged enor- 
mous projectiles themselves, after having been armor-clad 
against the projectiles of others. In fact thej' did to others 
that which they would not they should do to them — ^that 
grand principle of immorality upon which rests the whole art 
of wax*. 

Now if Barbicane was a great founder of shot, Nicholl 
was a great forger of plates: the one cast night and day at 
Baltimoi-e, the other forged day and night at Pliiladelphia. 
As soon as ever Barbicane invented a new shot, Nicholl in- 
vented a new plate ; each followed a current of ideas essen- 
tially opposed to the otlier. Happily for these citizens, so 
useful to their country, a distance of from fifty to sixty miles 
separated them from one another, and they had never yet 
met. Which of these two inventoi*s had the advantage over 
the otlier it was difficult to decide from the results obtained, 
last accounts, howevei', it would seem that the armor- 
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To these insiimntions Barbicane returned no answer; per- 
haps he never heard of them, so absorbed was lie in the cal- 
culations for his great cnierprise. 

When his famous communication was made to the Gun 
Club, the captain’s uwath passed all bounds; with his in- 
tense jealousy was mingled a feeling of absolute impotence. 
How was he to invent anytliing to bent this 900-feet Colum- 
bind? What armor-plate could ever resist a projectile of 

30.000 pounds weight? Overwhelmed at first under this 
violent shock, he Iiy and by recovered himself, and resolved 
to cinish the proposal by the weight of his arguments. 

He then violently attacked the labors of the Gun Club, 
published a number of letters in the ncwspapei-s, endeavored 
to prove Barbicane ignorant of the first principles of gun- 
nerj'. He maintained that it was absolutely impossible to 
impress upon Jiny body whatever a velocity of 12,000 yards 
per second; that even vdth such a velocity a projectile of 
such a weight could not transcend the limits of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Further still, even regarding the velocity to be 
acquired, and granting it to be sufficient, the shell could not 
resist the pressure of the gas developed b^' the ignition of 

1.600.000 pounds of powder; and supposing it to resist that 
pressure, it would be less able to support that temperature ; 
it would melt on quitting the Columbiad, and fall back in 
a red-hot shower upon the heads of the imprudent spec- 
tators. 

Bai'bicane continued his work without regarding these 
attacks. 

Nicholl then took up the question in its other aspects. 
Without touching upon its uselessness in all points of view, 
he regarded the experiment as fraught with extreme danger, 
both to the citizens, who might sanction by their presence 
so reprehensible a spectacle, and also to the toTOS in the 
neighborhood of this deplorable cannon. He also observed 
that if the projectile did not succeed in reaching its des- 
tination (a result absolutely impossible), it must inevitably 
fall back upon the eai’th, and that the shock of such a mass, 
multiplied b\" the square of its velocity, would seriousH en- 
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danger e\ery point of the globe. Under the circumstances, 
liereiore, and wnthout interfering with tlie rights of free 
citizens, it was a case for the intervention of Government, 
which ouglit not to endanger the safety of all for the 
pleasure of one indi^■idual. 

Spite of all his arguments, however, Captain Nicholl re- 
mained alone in Ins opinion. Nobody listened to him, and he 
no succeed in alienating a single admirer from the 
president of the Gun Club. The latter did not even take 
the pains to refute the arguments of his rival. 

^«st entrenchments, and not able 
Hp +1 ■ ^ cause, resolved to fight -n-ith mone\‘. 

f ^ IS 1 , lerefore, in tlie Riclimond Inquirer a seines 
scale^^^^^* conceive in these terms, and on an increasing 
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No 4 ^<^4. nnni°^^'T'i^° T P^’cssure of the projectile. 
fcstTr? '~^ Columbiad will burst at the 

f«rtlier 

risked in Ids inXibklbTwy''2^r^^^^ 

Ma°ot wSvTrlrfV' *'‘i '’"““S', t"* «■' 

following Innol” oontnining tl,o 

"^^^timore, October 19. 
■Uone. 

“Barbicaxe.” 
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CIIAPTEIt XI 

TLORIDA AND TEXAS 

O XE question yet Tcmaincd to be decided ; it M^as necessary 
to clioose a favourable spot for the experiment. According 
to the advice of the Observatory of Cambridge, the gun 
must be fired perpendicularly to the plane of the hoi'izon, 
that is to say, toward the zenith. Now the moon does not 
h'aver.se the zenith, except in places situated betn’een 0“ 
and SS'’ of latitude. It became, then, necessarj' to determine 
exactly that sj^ot on the globe where the immense Columbiad 
should be cast. 

On the 20th of October, at a general meeting of the Gun 
Club, Barbicane produced a magnificent map of the United 
States. “Gentlemen,’' said he, in opening the discussion, “I 
presume that a-e are all agreed that this e.xperiment cannot 
and ought not to be tried anywhere but adthin the limits of 
the soil of the Union. Noaq bj' good fortune, cei'tain frontiers 
of the United States extend downa’ard as far as the 28th 
parallel of the north latitude. If you adll cast you ej’^e over 
this map, you adll see tliat a-e have at our disposal the whole 
of the southern portion of Texas and Florida.” 

It ams finally agreed, then, that the Columbiad must he 
cast on the soil of either Texas or Florida. The result, hoa'- 
ever, of this decision a as to ci-eate a rivah-y entirely Avithout 
precedent beta'een the different toAvns of these ta'o States. 

The 28th parallel, on reaching the American coast, tra- 
verses the peninsula of Florida, dividing it into ta^o nearly 
equal portions. Then, plunging into the Gulf of Mexico, it 
subtends the arc formed b 3 ' the coast of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana ; then skirting Texas, off a’hich it cuts 
an angle, it continues its course over IMexico, crosses the 
Sonora, Old Califoraia, and loses itself in the Pacific Ocean. 

It a-as, therefore, only those portions of Texas and Florida 
Avhich Avere situated beloAv this parallel Avhicb came Anthin 
the prescribed conditions of latitude. 

Florida, in its southern part, reckons no cities of im- 
portance ; it is simplj^ studded Avith forts raised against the 
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To this the A7ncrican Reviero replied that the soil of 
Plorida, altliough not equally rich, nffoi'ded the best condi- 
tions for the moulding and casting of the Columbiad, con- 
sisting as it did of sand and argillaceous earth. 

“That niaj’ be all very well,” replied the Texans; “but 
3’ou must first get to this country. Now the communications 
with Florida are difficult, wliile the coast of Texas offers 
the bay of Galveston, which possesses a circumference of 
fourteen leagues, and is capable of containing tlie navies 
of the entire world !” 

“A pretty notion truly,” replied the papers in the interest 
of Florida, ‘'that of Galveston bay helorv the 29f7i parallel! 
Have we not got the ba\' of Espiritu Santo, opening pre- 
cisel,v upon the ZSth degree, and by which ships can reach 
Tampa Town by direct route.?” 

“A fine bay : half choked with sand !” 

“Choked yourselves !” returned the others. 

Thus the war went on for several days, when Florida en- 
deavored to draw her adversar}"^ away on to fresh ground ; 
and one morning the Times hinted that, the entei-prise being 
essentially American, it ought not to be attempted upon 
other than purely American territory. 

To these words Texas retorted, “American! are we not as 
much so as you.? Were not Texas and Florida both incor- 
porated into the Union in 1845?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the Times; “but we have belonged 
to the Americans ever since 1820.” 

“Yes !” returned the Tribune ; “after hartng been Span- 
iards or English for two hundred years, you were sold to 
the United States for five million dollars !” 

“Well ! and vhy need we blush for that? Was not Louis- 
iana bought from Napoleon in 1803 at the price of sixteen 
million dollars.?” 

“Scandalous!” roared the Texan deputies. “A UTetcIied 
little strip of country like Florida to dare to compare itself 
to Texas, who, in place of selling herself, asserted her own 
independence, drove out the Mexicans in March 2, 1846, 
and declared herself a federal republic after the victory 
gained by Samuel Houston^ on the banks of the San Jacinto, 
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sustain tiie shock of the discharge, and tlial it would “bust 
up” at the very first shot. 

“Very well, let it bust up!” replied the Floridans, with 
a brevity of the days of ancient Sparta. 


CHATTER XII 

URBI ET ORBI 

T HE astronomical, mechanical, and topographical difficul- 
ties resolved, finally came the question of finance. The sum 
required was far too great for any individual, or even any 
single State, to provide the requisite millions. 

President Barbicane undertook, despite of the matter be- 
iiig a purely American affair, to render it one of universal 
interest, and to request the financial co-operation of all 
peoples. It was, he maintained, the right and duty of the 
whole earth to interfere in the affairs of its satellite. The 
subscription opened at Baltimore extended properly to the 
%vhole world — Urhi ct orhi. 

This subscription was successful beyond all expectation; 
notwithstanding that it was a question not of lending but 
of giving the money. It was a purely distinterested operation 
in the strictest sense of the term, and offered not the slight- 
est chance of profit. 

The effect, however, of Barbicane’s communication was 
not confined to the frontiers of the United States ; it crossed 
the Atlantic and Pacific, invading simultaneously Asia and 
Europe, Africa and Oceanica. The observatories of the 
Union placed themselves in' immediate communication noth 
those of foreign countries. Some, such as those of Pai'is, 
Petersbui-g, Berlin, Stockholm, Hamburg, iVIalta, Lisbon, 
Benares, ^ladras, and others, transmitted tlieir good Bashes ; 
the rest maintained a prudent silence, quietly awaiting the 
result. As for the obseiwatory at Greenwich, seconded as it 
Avas by the twenty-two astronomical establishment of Great 
Britain, it spoke plainly enough. It boldly denied the possi- 
bility of success, and pi’onounced in favor of the theories of 
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matter of temperament. Pigures are, however, - more elo- 
quent than words, and here is the ofBcial statement of the 
sums whicli were paid in to the credit of the Gun Club at 
the close of the subscription. 

Russia paid in as her Contingent the enormous sum of 
S68,78S roubles. No one need be surprised at this, who 
bears in mind the scientific taste of the Russians, and the 
impetus wliich they have given to astronomical studies — 
thanks to their numerous obseiwatories. 

France began by deriding the pretensions of the Amer- 
icans. The moon sen'ed as a pretext for a thousand stale 
puns and a score of ballads, in wliich bad taste' contested the 
palm with ignorance. But as formerly the French paid 
before singing, so now thc 3 ^ paid after having had their 
laugh, and they subscribed for r sum of 1,253,930 francs. 
At that price they had a right to enjoy themselves a little. 

Austria showed herself generous in the midst of her finan- 
cial crisis. Her public contributions amounted to the sum of 
216,000 florins — a perfect godsend. 

Fifty-two thousand rix-doUai-s were the remittance of 
Sweden and Norway ; the amount is large for the country, 
but it would undoubtedly have been considerably increased 
had the subscription been opened in Christiania simulta- 
neously with that- at Stockholm. For some reason or other the' 
Norwegians’ do not like to send their money to Sweden. 

Prussia,, by a remittance of 250^000 thalers, testified her 
high approval of the enterprise. 

Turkey behaved generously ; but she had a personal inter- 
est in the matter. The moon, in fact, regulates the cycle of 
her 3 'ears and her fast of Ramadan. She could not do Ie.ss 
than give 1,372,64:0 piastres; and she gave them ivith an 
eagei-ness which denoted, however, some pressure- on the part 
of' the government. 

Belgium' distinguished herself among the second-rate 
states by a grant of 513,000 fi'ancs — ^about two centimes 
per head of her population. 

Holland and her colonies interested themselves to the 
extent of 110,000 florins, only demanding an allowance of 
five per cent, discount for paying ready money. 
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At tills intimation tlie Gun Club merely shrugged its 
shoulders and returned to its great work. T'i’lien South 
America, that is to say, Peru, Ciu'li, Brazil, the provinces 
of La Plata and Colombia, had poured forth their quota 
into their hands, the sum of $300,000, it found itself in 
possession of a considerable capital, of which tlie follow- 
ing is a statement : 

United States subscriptions, . $4,000,000 

Foreign subscriptions . ^ • 1,44*6,675 

Total, .... $0,446,675 

Such was the sum which the public poured into the ti*eas- 
ury of the Gun Club. 

Let no one be surprised at the vastness of the amount. 
The work of casting, boring, masonry, the ti'ansport of 
workmen, their establishment in an almost uninhabited 
country, the construction of furnaces and workshops, the 
plant, the powder, the projectile, and incidental expenses, 
would, according to the estimates, absorb nearly the whole. 
Certain cannon-shots in the Federal war cost one thousand 
dollars apiece. Tliis one of President Barbicane, unique in 
the annals of gunnery, might well cost five thousand times 
more. 

On the 20th of October a contract was entered into with 
the manufactory at Coldspring, near New York, which dur- 
ing the war had furm'shed the largest Parrott, cast-iron guns. 
It was stipulated between the contracting parties that the 
manufactory of Coldspring should engage to transport to 
Tampa Town, in soutliern Florida, tlie necessary materials 
for casting the Columbiad. The work was bound to be com- 
pleted at latest by the 15tli of October following, and the 
cannon delivered in good condition under penalty of a for- 
feit of one hundred dollars a day to the moment when the 
moon should again present herself tmder the same conditions 
— that is to say, in eighteen years and eleven days. 

The engagement of the workmen, their paj', and all the 
necessarj' details of the work, devolved upon the Coldspring 
Company. 
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bicftiic found himself in view of a low, flat countiy of some- 
%vliat barren aspect. After coasting along a series of creeks 
abounding in lobsters and oysters, the Tampico entered the 
bay of Espiritu Santo, Avhere she finally anchored in a small 
natural harbor, foi-med by the embouchure of the Hiver 
Hillisborough, at seven p.ii., on the 22d of October. 

Our four passengers diseinbai’ked at once. “Gentlemen,” 
said Barbicane, “we have no time to lose ; tomorrow we must 
obtain horses, and proceed to reconnoiter the country’.” 

Barbicane had scarcely se|; his foot on shore when tliree 
thousand of the inhabitants of Tampa Toam came foidh to 
meet him, an honor due to the president who had signalized 
their country ly his choice. 

Declining, however, every kind of ovation, Barbicane 
ensconced himself in a room of the Pranklin Hotel. 

On the morrow some of those small horses of the Spanish 
breed, full of vigor and of fire, stood snorting under his 
windoAVs; but instead of four steeds, here Avere fifty, to- 
gether Avith their riders. Barbicane descended with his tlu’ce 
felloAV-travelei’S ; and much astonished AA'ere they all to find 
themselves in the midst of such a cavalcade. He remarked 
that every horseman carried a carbine slug across his 
shoulders and pistols in his holsters. 

On expressing Ins surprise at these preparations, he AA-as 
speedily enlightened by a young Floridan, who quietlj’^ said : 

“Sir, there are Seminoles there.” 

“What do you mean by Seminoles.?” 

“Savages who scour the prairies. We thought it best, 
tJierefore, to escort jmu on your road.” 

“Pooh!” cried J. T. Maston, mounting liis steed. 

“All light,” said the Floridan; “but it is true enough, 
nevertheless.” 

“Gentlemen,” ansAvered Barbicane, “I thank you for your 
kind attention ; but it is time to be off.” 

It Avas fiA^e A.sr. AA'hen Barbicane and liis party, quitting 
Tampa ToA\’n, made their AA-ay along the coast in the direc- 
tion of Alifia Creek. This little rh’er falls into Hillisboi’ougli 
Bay tAvelve miles above Tampa Toaati. Barbicane and liis 
escort coasted along its right bank to the eastiA-ard. Soon 
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apricots, bananas, Inige vines, -whose blossoms and fruits 
j'ivaled each other in color and perfume. Beneath tlie odor- 
ous shade of these magnificent trees fluttered and warbled 
a little world of brilliantl3’- plumaged birds. 

J. T. Hasten and the major could not repress their ad- 
miration on finding themselves in the presence of the glori- 
ous beauties of this wealth of nature. President Barbicane, 
liowever, less sensitive to these wonders, was in haste to 
press forward ; tlie veiy luxui-iance of tlic country was dis- 
pleasing to him. TheA’ hastened onAvard, therefore, and Avere 
compelled to ford several rivers, not AA’ithout danger, for 
thcA' AA-ere infested Avith huge alligators from fifteen to 
eighteen feet long. Haston courageouslj’^ menaced them 
Avith his steel hook, but he onlj- succeeded in frightening 
some pelicans and teal, aa-JiIIc tall flamingos stared stupidlj' 
at the party. 

At length these denizens of the SAA'amps disappeared in 
their turn; smaller trees became thinlj’^ scattered among 
less dense tliickets — a feAv isolated groups detached in 
the midst of endless plains over AA’hich ranged herds of 
startled deer. 

“At last,” cried Barbicane, rising in his stirrups, “hei'e 
AA'e are at the region of pines!” 

“Yes! and of saAages too,” replied the major. 

In fact, some Seminoles had just come in sight upon the 
horizon ; they rode violentlA’^ backAA^ard and forAvard on their 
fleet horses, brandishing their spears or cbscharging their 
guns AA’ith a dull report. These hostile demonstrations, hoAv- 
ever, had no effect upon Barbicane and his companions. 

They Avere then occupying the center of a rocky plain, 
which the sun scorched AA’ith its parching raj'S. This AA’as 
formed b3'^ a considerable eleA'ation of the soil, AA'hich seemed 
to offer to the membei's of the Gun Club all the conditions 
requisite for the construction of their Columbiad. 

“Halt!” said Baihicane, reining up. “Has this place any 
local appellation?” 

“It is called Stones HiU,” replied one of the Floridans. 

Barbicane, without saying a Avord, dismounted, seized 
Ins instruments, and began to note his position AAith ex- 
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treme exactness. The little band, drawn up in the rear, 
watched Ins proceedings in profound silence. 

At this moment the sun passed the meridian. Barbicane. 
after a few moments, rapidly \sTote down the result of his 
observations, and said: 

“This spot is situated eighteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, in S7° 7' N. lat. and 5° 7' W. long, of the 
meridian of Wasliington. It appears to me by its rocky and 
barren character to oft’er all the conditions i-equisite for our 
experiment. On that plain rtU be raised our magazines, 
workshops, furnaces, and workmen's huts; and here, from 
this very spot,” said he, stamping bis foot on the summit 
of Stones Hill , “hence shall our projectile take it flight into 
the regions of the Solar World.” 


CHAPTER A'lr 

PICKAXE .\ND TROWEL 

T he same evening Barbicane and his companions returned 
to Tampa Town ; and INIurchison, the engineer, re-embarked 
on board the Tampico for New Orleans. His object was to 
enlist an army of workmen, and to collect together the 
greater part of tlie materials. The members of the Gun Club 
remained at Tampa Tmvn, for the purpose of setting on 
foot the prebrainary works bj' the aid of the people of the 
country. 

Eight days after its departure, the Tampico returned 
into the bay of Espiritu Santo, with a whole flotilla of 
steamboats. IMiu’chison had succeeded in assembbng to- 
gether fifteen hundred artisans. Attracted by tlie liigh pay 
and considerable bounties offered by the Gun Club, he had 
enlisted a choice legion of stokers, iron-founders, lime- 
burners, miners, brickmakers. and artisans of every trade, 
'vithout distinction of color. As many of these people 
bi ought theii' families nltb them, their departure resembled 
a perfect emigration. 

On the 31st of October, at ten o’clock in the morning. 
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tlie troop disembarked on the quays of Tampa Town ; and 
one maj’ imagine the activity' winch pervaded tliat little 
townj whose population was thus doubled in a single day. 

During tlie first few days they w'ere busy discharging the 
cargo brought by tlie flotilla, the machines, and the rations, 
as well as a large number of huts constructed of iron plates, 
separately pieced and numbered. At the same period Barbi- 
cane laid tlie first sleepers of a railway fifteen miles in 
length, intended to unite Stones Hill with Tampa Town. 
On the first of November Barbicane quitted Tampa Town 
with a detachment of Avorkmcn; and on the foUmving day 
tlie whole town of huts was erected round Stones Hill. This 
tliey enclosed with palisades; and in respect of energ 3 '^ and 
activity, it might have shortly been mistaken for one of the 
great cities of the Union. Ever 3 d;hing was placed under a 
complete system of discipline, and the works were com- 
menced in most perfect order. 

The nature of the soil having been carefully examined, 
by means of repeated borings, the work of excavation was 
fixed for the 4th of November. 

On tliai day Barbicane called together his foremen and 
addressed them as follows: “You are well aware, my friends, 
of the object w'ith which I have assembled you together in 
this -wild part of Tlorida. Our business is to construct a 
cannon measuring nine feet in its interior diameter, six 
feet thick, and with a stone revetment of nineteen and a 
half feet in tliickness. We have, therefore, a well of sixty 
feet in diameter to dig doivn to a depth of nine hundred feet. 
Tliis great work must be completed within eight montlis, so 
that you have 2,.548,400 cubic feet of earth to excavate in 
255 days ; that is to say, in round numbers, 9,000 cubic feet 
per day. That which would present no difficulty to a thou- 
sand navwies working in open country will be of course more 
troublesome in a comparatively confined space. However, the 
tiling must be done, and I reckon for its accomplishment 
upon your courage as much as uiion your skill.” 

At eight o’clock in the morning the first stroke of tlie 
pickaxe ivas struck upon the soil of Florida ; and from that 
moment that prince of tools was never inactive for one mo- 
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ment in tlie hands of tho excavators. The gangs relieved 
each other every three hours. 

On the ith of November fifty workmen commenced dig- 
ging, in the very center of the enclosed space on the sum- 
mit of Stones Hill, a circular hole sixty feet in diameter. 
The pickaxe first struck upon a kind of black earth, six 
inches in thickness, wliich was speedily disposed of. To this 
earth succeeded two feet of fine sand, which was carefully 
laid aside as being valuable for serving for the casting of 
the inner mould. After the sand appeared some compact 
wliite clay, resembling the chalk of Great Britain, which 
extended down to a depth of four feet. Then the iron of 
the picks struck upon the hard bed of the soil; a kind of 
rock formed of petrified shells, very drj’^, very solid, and 
which the picks could with difficulty penetrate.. At this 
point the excavation exliibited a depth of six and a half feet 
and the work of the masonry was begun. 

At the bottom of this excavation they constructed a wheel 
of oak, a kind of circle strongly bolted together, and of im- 
mense strength. The center of this wooden disc was hol- 
lowed out to a diameter equal to the exterior diameter of 
the Columbiad. Upon this wheel rested the first layers of 
the masonry, the stones of which were bound together by 
hydraulic cement, with irresistible tenacity. The workmen, 
after lajnng the stones from the circumference to the center, 
were thus enclosed within a land of well twenty-one feet in 
diameter. When this work was accomifiished, the miners re- 
sumed their picks and cut away the rock from underneath 
the wheel itself, taking care to support it as they advanced 
upon blocks of great thickness. At every two feet wliich the 
hole gained in depth they successively withdrew the blocks. 
The wheel then sank little b}*^ little, and with it the massive 
ring of masonry, on the upper bed of which the masons 
labored incessantly, always reseri-ing some vent holes to per- 
mit the escape of gas during the operation of casting. 

This kind of work required on tlie part of tha workmen 
extreme nicety and minute attention. IMore than one, in 
digging underneath the wheel, was dangerously injured by 
the splinters of stone. But their ardor never rdaxed, night 
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or day. By day they worked under, the rays of the scorch- 
ing sun ; by night, under tlie gleam of the electric light. The 
sounds of the picks against the rock, the bursting of mines, 
the grinding of the machines, the ■RTeaths of smoke scattered 
through the air, traced around Stones Hill a circle of terror 
which the herds of buffaloes and the war parties of the Semi- 
noles never ventured to pass. Nevertheless, the works ad- 
vanced regularly, as the steam-cranes actively removed the 
rubbish. Of unexpected obstacles there was little account; 
and with regard to foreseen difficulties, thej’’ were speedily 
disposed of. 

At the expiration of the first month the well had attained 
the depth assigned for that lapse of time, namely, 112 feet. 
This depth was doubled in December, and trebled in 
January. 

During the month of February the workmen had to con- 
tend with a sheet of water which made its way right across 
the outer soil. It became necessary to employ very powerful 
pumps and compressed-air engines to drain it off, so as to 
close up the orifice from whence it issued : just as one stops 
a leak on board ship. They at last succeeded in getting the 
upper hand of these untoward streams ; only, in consequence 
of the loosening of the soil, tlie wheel partly gave way, and 
a sbght partial settlement ensued. This accident cost the life 
of several workmen. 

No fresh occurrence thencefoiward arrested the progress 
of the operation; and on the 10th of June, twenty days be- 
fore the expiration of the period fixed by Barbicane, the 
well, lined throughout vlth its facing of stone, had attained 
the depth of 900 feet. At the bottom the masonry rested 
upon a massive block measuring thirty feet in thickness, 
while on the upper portion it was level with the surround- 
ing soil. 

President Barbicane and the members of the Gun Club 
warmly congratulated their engineer Murchison: the cy- 
clopean work had been accomplished with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

During these eight months Barbicane never quitted 
Stones Hill for a single instant. Keeping ever close the 
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work of excavation, he busied liimself incessantly mth the 
welfare and health of his workpeople, and was singularly 
fortunate in warding off the epidemics common to large 
communities of men. and so disastrous in those regions of 
the globe which are exposed to the influences of tropical 
climates. 

jMany workmen, it is true, paid with their lives for the 
raslmcss inherent in these dangerous labors ; but tirese mis- 
haps are impossible to be .avoided, and they are classed 
among details with which tlic Ameincans trouble themselves 
but little. Thc 3 ’ have in fact more regard for hmnan nature 
in general than for tlie indmdual in particular. 

Ne\ ertheless, Barhicane professed opposite principles to 
these, and put tliem in force at every opportunit}'. So, 
thanks to his care, liis intelligence, his tiseful intenention 
in all difficulties. Ids prodigious and humane sagacity, the 
average of accidents did not exceed that of transatlantic 
countries, noted for their excessive precautions — France, 
for instance, among others, where they reckon about one 
accident for every t^-o hundred thousand francs of work. 


CHAPTER AT 

the f£tE of THE C.VSTIEG 

Durixg the eight months winch were employed in the 
woi'k of excavation the preparatory works of the casting 
had been carried on simultaneously with extreme rapidity. 
A stranger arrmng at Stones Hill would have been sur- 
prised at the spectacle offered to Ids view. 

At 600 yards from the well, and circularly arranged 
around it as a central point, rose 1.200 reverbei-ating ovens, 
each six feet in diameter, and separated from each other by 
an intcr\al of tlmee feet. The circumference occupied by 
these 1,200 ovens presented a length of two miles. Being 
all constructed on tlie same plan, each with its high quad- 
rangular chimney, they produced a most singular effect. 

It will be remembered that on their third meeting tlic 
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committee had decided to use cast iron for the Columbiad, 
and in jiarticular the wliite descidption. This metal, in fact, 
is the most tenacious, the most ductile, and the most malle- 
able, and consequently suitable for all moulding operations ; 
and -when smelted with pit coal, is of superior quality for 
all engineering works requiring great resisting power, such 
as cannon, steam boilers, hydi’aulic presses, and the like. 

Cast iron, however, if subjected to only one single fusion, 
is rarely sufficiently homogeneous; and it requires a second 
fusion completelj' to refine it by dispossessing it of its last 
earthly deposits. So before being forwarded to Tampa 
Town, the iron ore, molten in the great fui-naces of Cold- 
spring, and brought into contact with coal and silicium 
heated to a high temperature, was carburized and trans- 
formed into cast iron. After tlus first operation, the metal 
was sent on to Stones Hill. They had, however, to deal with 
156,000,00 pounds of ii-on, a quantity far too costly to send 
by railway. The cost of transport would have been double 
that of material. It appeared preferable to freight vessels 
at New Yoi-k, and to load them witli tlie iron in bars. Tliis, 
liowever, required not less than sixty-eight vessels of 1,000 
tons, a veritable fleet, which, quitting New York on the 3d 
of IMay, on the 10th of the same month ascended the Baj'" 
of Espii’itu Santo, and discharged their cargoes, without 
dues, in the port at Tampa Town. Tlience the iron was 
transported by rail to Stones Hill, and about the middle of 
January this enormous mass of metal was delivered at its 
destination. 

It will be easily understood that 1,200 furnaces were not 
too many to melt simultaneously these 60,000 tons of iron. 
Each of tliese furnaces contained nearly 140,000 pounds 
weight of metal. Thej' were all built after the model of those 
wliich served for the casting of the Rodman gun ; they were 
trapezoidal in shape, with a liigh elliptical arch. These 
furnaces, constructed of fireproof brick, were especially 
adapted for burning pit coal, with a flat bottom upon wliicli 
the iron bars were laid. This bottom, inclined at an angle of 
25 degrees, allowed the metal to flow into the receiving 
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troughs; and the 1,200 converging trenches carried the 
molten metal down to the central well. 

The day follo^^-mg that on which the works of the 
masonry and boring had been completed, Barbicane set to 
work upon the centi'al mould. His object now was to raise 
within tlie center of the well, and -with a coincident axis, a 
cylinder 900 feet high, and nine feet in diameter, wliich 
should exactly fill up the space reserved for the bore of the 
Columbiad. Tins cylinder was composed of a mixture of 
clay and sand, with the addition of a little hay and straw. 
The space left between the mould and the masonry was in- 
tended to be filled up by the molten metal, which would thus 
form the walls six feet in thickness. This cylinder, in order 
to maintain its equilibrium, had to be bound by iron bands, 
and firmly fixed at certain intervals by cross-clamps fast- 
ened into the stone lining; after the castings these would 
be buried in tlie block of metal, leaving no external pro- 
jection. 

This operation was completed on the 8th of July, and 
the i-un of the metal was fixed for the following day. 

“Tills fcfe of the casting will be a grand ceremonjv’ said 
J. T. Maston to his friend Barbicane. 

‘Tindoubtedly,” said Barbicane; “but it will not be a 
public /cfc.” 

“Whatl will you not open the gates of the enclosure to 
all comers?” 

“I must be very careful, Maston. The casting of the 
Columbiad is an extremely delicate, not to say a dangerous 
operation, and I should prefer its being done privately. 
At tlie discharge of the projectile, a fete if you like — ^tiU 
then, no!” 

The president was right. The operation involved unfore- 
seen dangers, wiiich a great influx oi spectators would have 
hindered him from averting. It was necessary to preserve 
complete freedom of movement. No one was admitted within 
the enclosure except a delegation of members of the Gun 
Club, who had made the voyage to Tampa Town. Among 
these was the brisk Bilsby, Tom Hunter, Colonel Bloms- 
berry, Major Elphinstone. General iMorgan, and the rest 
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of the lot to 'whom the casting of the ColumbiaiJ was a 
matter of personal interest. J. T. IMaston became their 
cicerone. He omitted no point of detail ; he conducted them 
througJiout tlie magazines, workshops, tlirougla tlie midst of 
the engines, and compelled them to visit the whole 1,S00 
furnaces one after the other. At the end of the twelve- 
hundredth visit they wei*e pretty well knocked up. 

The casting was to take place at twelve o’clock pre- 
cise^3^ The previous evening each furnace had been charged 
with 114,000 pounds weight of metal in bars disposed cross- 
ways to each other, so as to allow the hot air to circulate 
frcelj' between them. At daybreak the 1,200 chimneys 
vomited their torrents of flame into the air, and the ground 
was agitated with dull tremblings. As many pounds of metal 
as there were to cast, so many pounds of coal were there to 
bum. Thus thei’c were 68,000 tons of coal wliich projected 
in the face of the sun a thick curtain of smoke. The heat 
soon became insupportable within the circle of furnaces, the 
rumbling of which resembled the rolling of thunder. The 
powerful ventilators added their continuous blasts and satu- 
rated with oxygen the glowing plates. The operation, to be 
successful, required to be conducted with gi-eat rapidity. 
On a signal given bj’’ a cannon-shot each furnace was to 
give vent to the molten iron and completely to empty itself. 
These arrangements made, foremen and workmen waited 
the preconcerted moment vlth an impatience mingled with 
a certain amount of emotion. Hot a soul remained within the 
enclosure. Each superintendent took liis post by the aper- 
ture of the run. 

Barbicane and his colleagues, perched on a neighboring ' 
eminence, assisted at the operation. In front of tliem was 
a piece of artillery ready to give fire on the signal from 
the engineer. Some minutes before midday the first di-iblets 
of metal began to flow; the reservoirs filled little by little; 
and, bj’^ the time that the whole melting was completely ac- 
complished, it was kept in abeyance for a few minutes in ‘ 
order to facilitate the separation of foreign substances. 

Tv'elve o’clock struck! A gunshot suddenty pealed fortli 
and shot its flame into the air. Twelve hundred meltino-- 
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troughs "srere simultaneously opened and twelve hundred 
fiery serpents crept toward the central well, unrolling their 
incandescent curves. There, dorm they plunged mth a 
terrific noise into a depth of 900 feet. It was an exciting 
and a magnificent spectacle. The gi’ound ti'cmbled, while 
these molten waves, launching into the sky their Avreaths of 
smoke, evaporated the moisture of the mould and hurled it 
upward through the vent-holes of the stone lining in the 
form of dense vapor-clouds. These artificial clouds unrolled 
their thick spirals to a height of 1,000 yards into the air. 
A savage, Avandering somcAvhere beyond the limits of the 
horizon, might have belicAcd that some new crater was 
forming in the bosom of Florida, although tliere A\'as neither 
any eruption, nor tyjdioon, nor storm, nor struggle of the 
elements, nor any of those terriide phenomena AA-hich na- 
ture is capable of producing. Xo, it AA-as man alone who had 
produced tliesc reddish A’apors, these gigantic flames Avorthy 
of a A'olcano itself, thece tremendous vibrations resembling 
the shock’ of an earthquake, these reverberations ri\nling 
those of hurricanes and storms; and it was his hand which 
precipitated into an abyss, dug by himself, a whole Niagara 
of molten metal! 


CHJFTEli ATI 

THE COEVMBl.\r> 

H AU the cabling succeeded r They were reduced to mere 
conjecture. There was indeed every reason to expect suc- 
cess, since the mould had absorbed* the entire mass of the 
rnolten mclal: still some considerable time must elapse be- 
fore they could arriA'c at any certainty upon the matter. 

'I'he patience of the incmWrs of the* Gun Club aaos sorely 
tried during this period of time. But they coidd do nothing. 
J. T. Maston cscai»cd roasting Isy a miracle. Fifteen days 
.after the casting an immense column of smoke At as still ris- 
ing in the open sky and the ground biuiie<l the soles of the 
feel ouhin a radiiiH of ttso hundred feet round the summit 
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of Stones HjII. It wxs impossible to appi-oacli nearer. All 
they could do was to w'ait with what patience thej^ might. 

“Here we are at the 10th of August,” exclaimed J. T. 
JMaston one morning, “only four months to the 1st of De- 
cember! We shall never be ready in time!” Barbicane said 
nothing, but his silence covered serious irritation. 

However, daily observations revealed a certain change 
going on in the state of the ground. About the 15th of 
August the vapors ejected had sensibly diminished in in- 
tensity and thickness. Some days afterward the earth ex- 
haled only a slight puff of smoke, the last breath of the 
monster enclosed within its cii'cle of stone. Little by little the 
belt of heat contracted, until on the 22d of August, Barbi- 
cane, his colleagues, and the engineer' were enabled to set 
foot on the iron sheet wliich lay level upon the summit of 
Stones Hill. 

“At last !” exclaimed the president of the Gun Club, with 
an immense sigh of relief. 

The work was resumed the same day. The 3 f proceeded at 
once to extract the interior mould, for the purpose of clear- 
ing out the boring of the piece. Pickaxes and boring ii'ons 
wei’e set to work without intermission. The claj^ey and sandj' 
soils had acquired extreme hardness under the action of the 
heat; but, by the aid of the machines, the rubbish on being 
dug out was rapidl.v carted away on railway wagons; and 
such was the ardor of the work, so persuasive the arguments 
of Barbicane’s dollars, that by the 3d of September all 
traces of the mould had entirelj- disappeared. 

Immediatel}’^ the oijeration of boring was commenced ; and 
by the aid of powerful machines, a few w’eeks later, the 
inner surface of the immense tube had been rendered per- 
fectly cylindrical, and flie bore of the piece had acquired a 
thorough polish. 

At length, on the 22d of September, less than a twelve- 
month after Barbicane’s original proposition, the enormous 
weapon, accurately bored, and exactlj' verticallj' pointed, 
was readj" for work. There was only the moon now to wait 
for; and they were prettj' sure that she would not fail in 
the rendezvous. 
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The ecstasy of J. T. jMaston linew ho bounds, and he 
narrowly escaped a frightfid fall Avhile staring down the 
tube. But for the strong hand of Colonel Blorasberry, the 
worthy secretarj’’, like a modern Erosfcratus, would have 
found his death in the depths of the Columbiad- 

The cannon was then finished : there was no possible doubt 
as to its perfect completion. So, on the 6th of October, Cap- 
tain NichoU opened an account between himself and Presi- 
dent Barbicane, in which he debited liimself to the latter in 
the sum of two thousand dollars. One may believe that the , 
captain’s wratli was increased to its liighest point, and must 
have made him seriously ill. However, he had still three bets 
of three, four, and five thousand dollars, respective^ ; and 
if he gained bvo out of these, his position would not be very 
bad. But the money question did not enter into liis calcula- 
tions; it was the success of Ids rival in casting a cannon 
against wluch iron plates sixty feet thick would have been 
ineffectual, that dealt 1dm a terrible blow. 

After the 23d of September the enclosure of Stones Hill 
was thrown open to the public; and it will be easily imag- 
ined what was tlie concourse of visitors to tlds spot! There 
was an incessant flow of people to and from Tampa Tonn 
and the place, wldch resembled a procession, or rather, in 
fact, a pilgrimage. 

It was already clear to be seen that, on the day of the 
experiment itself, the aggregate of spectators would be 
counted by millions; for they were already andving from 
all parts of the eai'th upon this narrow strip of promontory. 
Europe was emigrating to America. 

Up to that time, however, it must be confessed, the 
curiosity of the numerous coiners was but scantOy gratified. 
Most had counted upon witnessing the .spectacle of the cast- 
ing, and they were treated to notidng but smoke. This was 
sorry food for hungi'y eyes : but Barbicane would admit no 
one to that operation. Then ensued grumbling, discontent, 
f murmurs; they blamed the president, taxed him ivith dic- 
tatorial conduct. His proceedings were declared “un-Ameri- 
can.” There was very nearly a riot round Stones Hill; but 
Barbicane remained indexible. When, however, the Colum- 
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hiad Tvn-i cniirch* finished, tins sIrIc of dosed doors could 
lU) longer be mninlnincd; besides it would bni-e been bad 
taste, and oven imprudDnee, to affront the public feeling-. 
Ibtrbiraue, Iherefoi'e. opened the enclosure to all comers; 
Imt, true to his practical disposition, he determined to coin 
money out of the public curiosity. 

It was something, indeed, to be enabled to contemplate 
this immense Columbiad; but to descend into its depths, 
this- seemed to the Americans the »r pln^s ultra of earthh’ 
felicity. Conswpientlj'. there was not one curious spectator 
who was not willing to give himself the treat of visiting the 
interior of this metallic abyss. BasheLs suspended from 
steam-cram’s permitted them to satisfy tlieir curiosity. 
There was a perfect mania. Women, children, old men, all 
made it a point of duty to penetrate Die mysteries of the 
colossal gun. The fare for the descent was fixed at five 
dollars per head; and, despite this high charge, during the 
two monlhs which jircccded the exjicriment, the influ.v of 
visitors enabled the Gun Club to pocket nearly five hundred 
thousand dollars! 

It is needless to say that the first visitors of the Colum- 
bind were the members of the Gun Club. This privilege was 
justly reserved for tlial illustrious body. The ceremony took 
place on the 25th of September. A basket of honor took 
down the president, J. T. Hlaston, Major Elphinstone, Gen- 
eral i^Iorgan, Colonel Bloinsbcrry, and other members of the 
club, to the number of ten in all. How hot it was at the 
bottom of limt long tube of metal I TJicy were half suffo- 
cated. But what delight! Wliat ecstasy! A table had been 
laid with six covers on the massive stone which formed the 
bottom of the Columbiad, and liglited by a jet of electric 
light resembling that of day itself. Numerous exquisite 
dishes, Avliich seemed to descend from lieaven, were placed 
successively before the guests, and tlie richest v-ines of 
France flowed in profusion during this splendid repast, 
served nine hundred feet beneath the surface of tlie earth! 

Tlie fcsti%'al was animated, not to saj’^ somewhat noisy. 
Toasts flew backward and forward. Thei' drank to the earth 
and to her satellite, to the Gim Club, the Union, the M ■ • 
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Diana. Plicebe, Selene, the ‘‘peaceful courier. of the night*" 
AH the hurraliSj carried upward upon the sonorous wares 
of the immense acoustic tube, arrived witli tlie sound of 
thunder at its mouth; and the multitude ranged round 
Stones Hill heartily united their shouts with those of the 
ten revelers liidden from Hew at the bottom of tlie gigantic 
Columbiad. 

J. T. Maston was no longer master of liimself. TYhelher 
he shouted or gestic\jlated.. ate or drank most, would be a 
diffi cult, matter to determine. At all events^ he woidd not 
hare given his place up for an empire, “not even if the 
cannon — ^loaded, primed, and fired at that ver%* moment — 
were to blow him in pieces into the planetary world."' 


CHAPTER XVJl 

A TEnEGF..\PHlC BISPATCK 

The great works undertaken by tlie Gun Club had now 
virtually come to an end; and two montlis still remained 
before the day for the discharge of the shot to the moon. 
To the general impatience those two montlis appeared as 
long as years’ Hitherto the smallest details of the opera- 
tion had been daily clironicled by the journals, which tlie 
public devoured with eager eyes. 

Just at tliis moment a circumstance, tlie most unexpected, 
die most extraordinary and incredible, occurred to rouse 
afresh their panting spirits, and to throw every mind into 
a state of the most violent excitement. 

One day, tlie SOth of September, at S.4T p.m., a telegram, 
transmitted by cable from Yalentia Ireland) to Newfotmd- 
Innd and tlie American mainland, arrived at the address of 
President Barbicane. 

The president tore open the envelope, re.ad the dispatch, 
and. despite his remarkable powers of seif-control, lus lips 
turned pale and his eyes grew dim, on reading the twenty 
words of this telegram. 
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Horc U the icjrt of the dispni-ch, whiclj figures now in the 
archives of the Gun Club: 

Fraxci:, Pauis, 

30 September, 4 A.ar. 

Bnrbirnno, 'I’ampa Town, Florida, United States. 
Snbsliiute for your spherical shell a cylindro-conical 
projectile. I shall go inside. Shall arrive by steamer 
Atlanta. Micirnr, Annax. 


cifAPTEit xrni 

Till: I'.v.ssr.xGUR or thk atuaxta 

I r THIS astounding news, instead of flying through the 
electric wires, had simph' ai-rivcd by ])Ost in the ordinary 
sealed onvelojjo, Barbicanc would not have hesitated a nio- 
mont. I-Ie aould have licld liis tongue about it, both as a 
measure of prudence, and in order not to have to reconsider 
his plans. This telegram might be a cover for some jest, 
e.spccialh' ns it came from a Frenchman. What human be- 
ing would ever have conceived the idea of such a journey.^ 
and, if .such a person really existed, he must be an idiot, 
vhom one would .shut up in a lunatic wai-d, rather than 
within the walls of the projectile. 

The contents of the dispatch, however, speedily became 
knovn; for the telegraphic olHcinls possessed but little dis- 
crelion, and i^Iichel Ardan’s proiiosition ran at once^ 
througlioul the several States of the Union. Barbicane, had, 
iherefoi-e, no further motive for keeping silence. Conse- 
quentl}', he called together such of his colleagues as were 
at the moment in Tampa Town, and without any expres- 
^sion of his own opinions simply read to them the laconic 
text itself. It was received with every possible variety of 
expressions of doubt, incredulity, and derision fi-om every 
one, with the exception of J. T. jMaston, who exclaimed, 
“It is a grand idea, however !” 

When Barbicane originally proposed to send a shot to 
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the moon every one looked upon the enterprise as simple 
and practicable enough — a mere question of gunnery ; but 
when a person, professing to be a reasonable being, offered 
to take passage within the projectile, the whole thing be- 
came a farce, or. in plainer language a humbug. 

One qxiestion, however, remained. Did such a being exist,^ 
This telegram flashed across the depths of the Atlantic, the 
designation of the vessel on board which he was to take his 
passage, the date assigned for lus speedy arrival, all com- 
bined to imparl a certain character of reality to tlic pro- 
]iOsal. They must get some clearer notion of the matter. 
Scattereil groups of inquirers at length condensed them- 
selves into a compact crowd, which made straight for the 
residence of President Barhicane. That worthy individual 
was keeping quiet with the intention of watching events as 
they arose. Bui he had forgotten to take into account the 
public impatience: and it was with no pleasant counte- 
nance that he watchwl the population of Tumpa Town 
gathering under his window.s. The murmurs and vocifera- 
tions below presently obliged him to appear. He came for- 
rvard, therefore, and on silence being procured, a citizen 
put point-blank to him the following qxiestion: “Is the ^rer- 
stm meniioned in the telegram, under the name of Michel 
Ardan, on hi-> way here? Yes or no.” 

•‘Gentlemen,” replied Bnrbicnnc, “I know no more than 
you do.“ 

“We must know." roared the imjKilient voices. 

"'rime will show,” calmly replied the presidcjit. 

has no business to keep a %ehole country in sus- 
ptnse.’' repli<,“<l the orator. “Have you nltercd the plans 
of the projectile according to the retpjest of the telegram?” 

“Yot yet, geivtlemen: but you are right I we must have 
Is Ittr infortnaiion to go by. The telegraph must complete 
its infoTmation.'" 

•“'r« 111.- ti'legriiph!" roaml the ciowd. 

^ BaTlneaue «h'sccn<h'd: and heading the immense assem- 
4 1 lc<i Ih.e way 1»> the Wegraph office. A few minutes 

jstrr a Itdegratn dispatched l«» the sa-cretary of the 
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underwriters at Liverpool, requesting answers to the foUoW’ 
ing quei'ies ; 

“About the sliip Atlanta — when did she leave Europe? 
Had she on board a Frenchman named Michel Ardan?” 

Two hours afterward Barbicane received information too 
exact to leave room for the smallest remaining doubt. 

“The steamer Atlanta from Liverpool put to sea on the 
2d of October, bound for Tampa Towm, having on board a 
Frenchman borne on the hist of passengei’s by the name of 
IMichel Ardan.” 

That very evening he wrote to the house of Breadirill 
and Co., requesting them to suspend the casting of the pro- 
jectile until the receipt of further orders. On the 10th of 
October, at nine A.Jr., the semaphores of the Bahama Canal 
signaled a thick smoke on the horizon. Two hours later a 
lai'ge steamer exchanged signals Avith them. The name of 
the Atlanta flew' at once oa'ci’ Tampa Town. At four o’clock 
the English vessel entered the Bay of Espiritu Santo. At 
five it crossed the passage of Hillisborougli Bay at full 
steam. At six she cast anchor at Port Tampa. The anchor 
had scarcely caught the sandy bottom Avhen five hundred 
boats surrounded the Atlanta, and the steamer was taken 
by assault. Barbicane Avas the first to set foot on deck, and 
in a voice of Avhicli he A'ainly tried to conceal the emotion, 
called “Michel Ardan.” 

“Herel” replied an individual perched on the poop. 

Barbicane, AA'ith arms crossed, looked fixedly at tlie jjas- 
senger of the Atlanta. 

He was a man of about forty-tAvo years of age, of large 
build, but slightly round-shouldered. His massive head 
momentarily shook a shock of reddish hair, AAdiich resembled 
a lion’s mane. His face A\'as short Avith a broad forehead, and 
furnished Avith a mustache as bristly as a cat’s, and little 
patches of yelloA\ish AA'hiskers upon full cheeks. Round, 
AA'ildish eyes, slightlj' near-sighted, completed a physiog- 
nomj’’ essentiall 3 ’^ feline. His nose Avas firmly shaped, his 
mouth particularly' SAA'eet in expression, high forehead, in- 
telligent and furroAA-ed Avith AA'rinkles like a ncAA'lj'-ploAved 
field. The body aa'as poAA'erfullj' dcA'eloped and firmly fixed 
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upon long legs. I^Iuscular arms, and a general air of de- 
cision gave liim tlie appearance of a hardy, iollv com- 
panion. He u-as dressed in a suit of ample dimensions, loose 
ne^ercluef, open sliirtcollar. disclosing a robust neck; his 
cuffs were invariably unbuttoned, through wliich appeared 
a pair of red hands. 

On bndge of the steamer, in the midst of the ciwd, 
he bustled to and fro, never still for a moment, “dragging 
Ins anchor.s,- as the sailors say, gesticulating, making free 
Math e^e^5•body, biting his nails with nervous aA-iditv. He 
V as one o lose oiiginals which nature sometimes invents 
mould ^ moment, and of which she then breaks the 

artTn""" tliis curiosity gave himself 

out for a sublime ignoramus, “like Shakespeare,” and pro- 

fascd supreme coftcmpt for oil scieuHfic men. Those “£el- 
S ™ ul' oulr fit to „ari the points, 

plr tL rest 1 of trings. 

r iv }: scrapes, ending invariablv bv 

Mmg on US feet, like those little pith Wes nhich thev 
sell for eluldren-s toys. In two word, his .nolirw <‘1 hare 

ndingprin. constituted hi, 

Sucli was tile ptissenffor of tlie Ai'lnnfn i “x 

viduals efferd a slrildug crnTTOrto °e"o,“tr'\f"° 
certainly Michel ,ird„„\„d ,l“ “Xe B T’ 

_ heiug egu..y e„terjHl“:5:X,1 • 

insTwd’^SdT.lll^X^^^^ Cluh had 

hy the shouts and hurrahs of'the erowd‘'Thi^ mterrapted 

» Xx;?zxifite T? 

hands .„me thousands of times, at the^^LlXlfont” 
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ing his fingers beliind him, was fain at last to mate a bolt 
for his cabin. 

Barbicane followed liim without uttering a word. 

“You are Barbicane, I suppose.?” said Michel Ardan, in 
a tone of voice in which he would have addi-essed a friend of 
twenty 3'ears’ standing. 

“Yes,” replied the president of the Gun Club. 

“All right! how d’ye do, Barbicane.? how are you get- 
ting on — ^pretty well.? that’s right.” 

“So,” said Barbicane without further preliminary, “you 
are quite determined to go.” 

“Quite decided.” 

“Nothing will stop you?” 

“Nothing. HaA-e you modified your projectile according 
to my telegram.” 

“I waited for your arrival. But,” asked Barbicane again, 
“have you carefully reflected.”’ 

“Reflected? have I an}"^ time to spare? I find an oppor- 
tunity of mailing a tour in the moon, and I mean to profit 
by it. There is the Avhole gist of the matter.” 

Barbicane looked hard at this man who spoke so lightly 
of his project with such complete absence of anxiety. “But, 
at least,” said he, “you have some plans, some means of 
carrj’ing A'our project into execution?” 

“Excellent, my dear Barbicane; only permit me to offei- 
one remark: Mj' ^vish is to tell my story once for all, to 
everybody', and then to have done with it: then there -nill 
be no need for recapitulation. So, if j'ou have no objection, 
assemble your friends, colleagues, the whole town, all Plor- 
ida, all America if you like, and to-morrow I shall be readj- 
to explain mj'^ plans and answer any objections whatever 
that may be advanced. You may rest assured I shall wait 
Avithout stirring. Will that suit you?” 

“AH right,” replied Barbicane. 

So saying, the president left the cabin and informed the 
croAvd of the proposal of IMichel Ardan. His Avords were re- 
ceived AA-ith clappings of hands and shouts of joy. ThcA* 
had remoA'ed all difficulties. To-morroAv cA'erA' one AA'ould con- 
template at his ease this European hero. HoAvever, some of 
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the spectators, more infatuated than tlie rest, would not 
leave the deck of the Atlanta. Thej^ passed the night on 
board. Among others J. T. IMaston got his hook fixed in 
the combing of the poop, and it pretty nearly required the 
capstan to get it out again. 

“He is a hci'o! a hero!'* he cried, a theme of which he 
was never tired of ringing the clmnges; “and we are only 
like weak, silh' women, compared with this European!” 

As to the president, after haHng suggested to the visitors 
it was time to retire, he re-entered the passenger’s cabin, 
and remained there till the bell of tlie steamer made it 
midnight. 

But then the two rivals in popularity shook hands heart- 
ily and parted on terms of intimate friendsliip. 


CHAPTER XIX 

A MOXSTER 3EEETIEG 

On the following day Barbicanc, fearing that indiscreet 
questions might be put to IMichel Ardan, was desirous of 
reducing the number of the audience to a few of the initi- 
ated, his own colleagues for instance. He might as well have 
tried to check the Falls of Hiagara! he was compelled, 
therefore, to give up the idea, and to let his new friend run 
the chances of a public conference. The place chosen for 
this monster meeting was a vast plain situated in the rear 
of the town. In a few hours, thanks to the help of the ship- 
ping in port, an immense roofing of canvas was stretched 
over tlie parched prairie, and protected it from the burning 
rays of the sun. There three lumdred thousand people 
bra\cd for many hours the stifling heat wlule awaiting the 
arrival of the Frenchman. Of this crowd of spectators a 
..A»‘<;t.set could both see and hear; a second set saw badly and 
’ t'nothing at all; and as for the tliird, it could neither 
, i*; hear anything at all. At three o'clock Michel Ardan 

his appearance, accompanied by the principal mem- 
of the Gun Club. He was supported on his right by' 
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President Barbicane, and on liis left by J. T. Maston, niore 
radiant tlian the midday sun, and nearly as ruddy. Ardan 
mounted a platform, from the top of whicli bis view extended 
over a sea of black hats. 

He exhibited not the slightest embarrassment; he was 
just as gay, familiar, and pleasant as if he were at home. 
To the hurrahs which greeted liim he replied by a grace- 
ful bow ; then, waving his hand to request silence, he spoke 
in perfectly correct English as follows: 

“Gentlemen, despite the very hot weather I request your 
patience foi’ a short time while I offer some explanations 
regarding the projects which seem to have so interested you. 
I am neither an orator nor a man of science, and I had no 
idea of addressing you in public; but my friend Barbicane 
has told me that you would like to hear me, and I am quite 
at youi* service. Eisten to me, therefore, until your six hun- 
dred thousand ears, and please to excuse the faults of the 
speaker. Now pray do not forget that you see before you 
a perfect ignoramus whose ignorance goes so far that he 
cannot even understand the dilBculties! It seemed to lum 
that it Avas a matter quite simple, natural, and easy to take 
one’s place in a projectile and start for the moon! That 
journey must be undertaken sooner or later; and, as for the 
mode of locomotion adopted, it follows simply the law of 
progress. Man began bi' ivalking on all-fours ; then, one fine 
day, on two feet; then in a carriage ; then in a stage-coach ; 
and lastly bj^ railway. Well, the projectile is the vehicle of 
the future, and the planets themselves are nothing else! 
Now some of you, gentlemen, may imagine that the velocity 
Ave propose to impart to it is extravagant. It is nothing of 
the kind. All the stars exceed it in rapidity, and the earth 
herself is at tliis moment carrying us round the sun at three 
times as rapid a rate, and yet she is a mere lounger on the 
AA'ay compared Aidth many others of the planets . And her 
velocity is constantly decreasing. Is it not CA'ident, then, I 
ask Tou, that thei'e ■will some day appeal %’^elocities far 
greater than these, of which hght or electricity will probably 
be the mechanical agent? 

“Yes, gentlemen,” continued the orator, “in spite of the 
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opinions of certain narrow-minded people, who would slmt 
up the human race upon this globe, as within some magic 
circle which it must never outstep, Ave shall one day travel 
to the moon, the planets, and the stars, Anth the same facil- 
ity. rapidity, aiid certainty as we now mahe the voyage 
from LiA-erpool to New York! Distance is but a relative- 
expression, and must end bv" being reduced to zero.” 

The assembly, strongly predisposed as they were in faAor 
of the French hero, Avere slightly staggered at this bold 
theory. Michel Ardan perceiA-ed the fact. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued AA'ith a pleasant smile, “you 
do not seem quite convinced. Yery goodl Let us reason the 
matter out. Do you know how long it would take for an 
express train to reach the moon? Three hundred days; no 
more! And what is that? The distance is no more than 
nine times the circumference of the earth : and there are no 
sailors or travelers, of even modei'ate actiA'ity, who haA'e not 
made longer journeys than that in their lifetime. And noAV ■ 
consider that I shall be only ninety-seven hours on my 
joui-ney. Ah! I see you are reckoning that the moon is a 
long Aray off from the earth, and that one must think tAvice 
before making the experiment. What Avould you say, then, 
if Ave were talking of going to Neptmie, Avhich tcvoIa’cs at a 
distance of more than bvo thousand seven hundred and 
bventy millions of miles from the sun ! And yet AA-hat is that 
compared AA-ith the distance of the fixed stars, some of which, 
such as Arcturus, are billions of miles distant from us? And 
then you talk of the distance which separates the planets 
from the sun ! And there are people who affirm tliat such a 
thing as distance exists. Absurdity, fohy, idiotic nonsense! 
Y'ould you know what I think of our oaati solar uniA’crse? 
Shall I tell you my theory? It is very simj)le! In my opin-, 
ion the solar system is a solid homogeneous body : the plan- 
ets which compose it are in actual contact Avith each other; 
and whateA’er space exists between them is nothing more 
than the space AA-hich separates the molecules of the densest 
metal, such as sib'er, iron, or platinum ! I haA’e the right, 
therefore, to affirm, and I repeat, with the conA-iction which 
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must penetrate all vour minds, ‘Distance is but an empty 
name; distance does not really exist!’ ” 

“Hurrali!’’ cried one voice (need it be said it was that 
of J. T. Maston). “Distance does not exist!” And overcome 
by the energy of his movements, he nearljf fell from the 
platform to the ground. He just escajjed a severe fall, ■which 
would have proved to him that distance 'W'as by no means 
an emptj' name. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the orator, “I repeat that the dis- 
tance betu'cen the earth and her satellite is a mere "trifle, 
and undeserving of serious consideration. I am convinced 
that before tw^’cnty years are over one-half of our earth will 
have paid a visit to the moon. Now, my worthy friends, if 
you have any question to put to me, you will, I fear, sadly 
embarrass a poor man like myself ; still I ■will do my best 

to answer 3’ou.” /-.i , , 

Up to this point the president of the Gun Club liad been 

satisfied with the turn which the discussion had assumed. 
It became now, however, desirable to divert Ardan 
questions of a practical nature, wth which he was doubtless 
far less conversant. Barbicane, therefore, hastened to get 
in a word, and began by asking Ins new friend whether he 
thought that the moon and the planets were inhabited. 

“You put before me a gi’eat problem, my worthy presi- 
dent,” replied the orator, smiling. “Still, inen of great 
intelligence, such as Plutarch, Swedenborg, Bernardm de 
St. Pierre, and others have, if I mistake not, pronounced 
in the affirmative. Looking at the question from the natural 
pliilosopher’s point of Hew, I should say that nothing use- 
less existed in the world; and, replying to vour question by 
another, I should venture to assert, that if these wnr ds ai^ 
habitable, they either are, have been, or wall be inhabited 
“No one could answ’er more logically or lephed 

the president. “The question then reverts to this: Are these 
worlds habitable.? For my own part I be lev^ f 

“For myself, I feel certain of it,” said Michel Ai-dan. 
“Nevertheless,” retorted one of the audience, “there are 
many arguments against the habitability of the worlds. The 
conditions of life must evidently be greatly modified upon 
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the majority of them. To mention only the planets, we 
should be either broiled alive in some, or frozen to death in 
others, according as they are more or less removed from tlic 
sun.’" 

‘T regret," replied ^lichel Ardan, “that I have not tlie 
honor of personally knowing my contradictor, for I would 
have attempted to answer hhn. His objection has its merits, 

I admit: but I think we may successfully combat it. as wdl 
as all others which affect the habitability of the other worlds. 

If I were a natural pliilosopher, I would tell liim that if 
less of caloric were set in motion upon the planets which 
are nearest to the sun. and more, on the contrary, upon 
those wliich are farthest removed from it, this shnple fact 
would alone suffice to equalize the heat, and to render the 
temperature of those worlds supportable by being organized 
like ourselves. If I were a naturalist, I would tell him that, 
according to some illustrious men of science, nature has 
furnished us with instances upon the earth of animals exist- 
ing under very varying conditions of life; that fish respire 
in a medium fatal to other animals : that amphibious crea- 
tures possess a double existence v ery difficult of explanation : 
that certain denizens of the seas maintain life at enormous 
depths, and there support a pressure equal to that of fifty 
or sixty atmospheres without being crushed: that several 
aquatic insects, insensible to temperature, are met with 
equally among boiling springs and in the frozen plains of 
the Polar Sea: in fine, that we cannot help recognizing in 
nature a diversity of means of operation oftenthnes incom- 
prehensible, but not the less real. If I were chemist. I 
would tell him that the aerolites, bodies evidently formed 
exteriorlj’ of our terrestrial globe, have, upon analysis, re- 
vealed indisputable traces of carbon, a substance which 
caes its origin solely to organized beings, and which, ac- 
cording to the experiments of Reichenbach, must necessarily ' 
itself have been endued v\ith animation. And lastly, were I 
a theologian, I would tell liim that the scheme of the Divine 
Redemption, according to St. Paul, seems to be applicable, 
not merely to the earth, but to all the celestial worlds. But. 
unfortunately, I am neither theologian, nor chemist, nor 
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naturalist, nor philosopher; therefore, in m.y absolute ig- 
norance of the great la'n-s which govern the universe, I con- 
fine myself to sa.ving in reply, ‘I do not hnow whether the 
worlds are -inhabited or not; and since I do not know, I am 
going to see !’ ’’ 

Whether IMichel Ai*dan*s antagonist hazarded any fur- 
tlier arguments or not it is impossible to say, for the up- 
roarious shouts of the crowd would not allow anj"^ expression 
of opinion to gain a heai'ing. On silence being restored, tlie 
triumphant orator contented lumself mth adding the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“Gentlemen, you will obseiwe that I have but slightly 
touched upon this great question. There is another alto- 
gether different line of argument in favor of the habita- 
bility of the stars, which I omit for the present. I only de- 
sire to call attention to one point. To those wdio maintain 
that tlie planets are not inhabited one may reply : You might 
be perfectly in the right, if you could only show that the 
earth is the best possible world, spite of what Voltaire has 
said. She has but one satellite, while Jupiter, Ijranus, Sat- 
urn, Neptune have each several, an advantage by no means 
- to be despised. But that wliich renders om- own globe so 
uncomfortable is the inclination of its axis to the plane of 
its orbit. Hence the inequality of days and nights; hence 
the disagreeable diversity of the seasons. On the surface of 
our unhappj' spheroid we are always either too hot or too 
Cold; we are frozen in wtnter, broiled in summer; it is the 
planet of rheumatism, coughs, broncliitis; wliile on the sur- 
face of Jupiter, for example, where the axis is but slightlj^ 
inclined, the inhabitants may enjoy uniform temperatures. 

It possesses zones of perpetual springs, summeis, autumns, 
and %vinters ; everv Jovian may choose for himself what cli- 
niate he likes, and there spend the whole of liis life in secur-s 
ity from all variations of temperature. You will, I am sure, 
readily admit this superiority of Jupiter over our own 
planet, to saj^ nothing of his years, w'hich each equal tw'eb e 
of ours ! Under such auspices and such marvelous conditions 
of existence, it appears to me that the inhabitants of so 
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fortunate a world must be in every respect superior to oui- 
selves. All we require, in order to attain to such perfection, 
is the mere trifle of liaA-ing an axis of rotation less inclmecl 

to the plane of its orbit 1 ’ ^ ^ 

“Hurrah I” roared an energetic voice, “let us unite our 
efforts, invent the necessary machines, and rectify the 

earth's axis!” , i n 

A thunder of applause followed this proposal, the author 

of which was, of course, no other than J. T. ^laston. And. 
in all probability, if the truth must be told, if the Yankees 
could onl}’' have found a point of application for it, thej 
would have constructed a lever capable of raising the earth 
and rectifv’ing its axis. It was just this deficiency* which 
baffled these daring mechanicians. 


CHAPTER XX 

ATT.VCK .VXD RIPOSTE 

As SO OX as the excitement had subsided, the following 
words were heard uttered in a strong and determined voice 
“Now that the speaker has favored us with so much 
imagination, would he be so good as to return to his sub- 
ject, and give us a little practical view of the question?” 

All eyes were directed toward the person who spoke. He 
was a little dried-up man, of an active figure, with an 
American “goatee” beard. Profiting by the different move- 
ments in the crowd, he had managed by degrees to gain 
the front row of spectators. Tliere, with arms crossed and 
stei-n pze. he watched the hero of the meeting. After having 
put his question he remained silent, and appeared to take 
no notice of the thousands of looks directed toward himself, 
nor of the mm’mur of disapprobation excited by his words.- 
fleeting at first with no reply, he repeated his question with 
marked emphasis, adding, “We are here to talk about the 
moon and not about the earth” 

\ou are right, sir.” replied INIichel Ardan: “the dis- 
cussion has become irregular. We will return to the moon.” 
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Three hundred thousnnd auditors at once applauded tlie 
proposition. Ardan's o])poncnt tried to get in another word, 
but he could not obtain a hearing. Cnes and menaces fell 
upon him like hail. 

‘Tinough ! enough cried some. 

■ ‘‘Drire the intruder off!” shouted others, 

“Turn him out!” roared the exasperated crowd. 

But he. holding firmly on to the platform, did not budge 
an inch, and let the storm pass on, mIucIi \\ouId soon ha%e 
assumed formidable proportions, if ilichel Ardan had not 
fjuicted it bv a gesture. He was too chi^alIOus to abandon 
his opponent in an apparent exti’emity. 

“You wished to say a few more words?” he asked, in a 
pleasant voice. 

“Yes, a thousand; or rather, no, only one^^ If you perse- 
vere in your enterprise, you must be a 

person ! How can you ti’cat me as such ? me, 
who have demanded a cylindi-o-conical projectile, in order 
to prevent turning round and round on my way like a 
squiri-el ?” 

“But, unhappy man, the dreadful recoil Avill smash you 
to pieces at vour starting.” 

“i\Iy dear contradictor, you have just put your finger 
upon the true and tlie only difficulty; nevei theless, I ha^^e 
too good an opinion of the industrial genius of the Ameii- 
cans not to believe that tlieA’^ will suceed in oiercoming it. 

“But the heat developed by the rapidity of the projectile 

in crossing the strata of air.? ’ 

“Oh! the walls are thick, and I shall soon have crossed 

the atmosphei'e.” 

“But victuals and water.?” 

“I have calculated for a twelvemonth’s supply, and I 
shall be onlv four daj'S on the journey. 

“But for air to breathe on the road?” 

“I shall make it by chemical process.” 

“But your fall on the moon, supposing you ever reach 
it?” 
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the intruder who had so boldly placed himself in antago- 
nism to their enterprise. Nobod3' knew him, and the presi- 
dent, uneasj' as to the result of so free a discussion, watched 
his new friend with some anxiety. The meeting began to be 
somewhat fidgety also, for the contest directed their atten- 
tion to the dangers, if not tlie actual impossibilities, of the 
proposed expedition. 

“Sir,” replied Ardan’s antagonist, “there are many and 
incontrovertible reasons which prove the absence of an at- 
mosphere in the moon. I might say that, a priori, if one 
ever did exist, it must have been absorbed bj" the earth ; but 
I prefer to bring forward indisputable facts.” 

“Bring them forward then, sir, as many as you please.” 
“You know,” said the stranger, “that when any luminous 
rays cross a medium such as the air, they are deflected out 
of the straight line; in other words, thej* undergo refrac- 
tion. Well! When stars are occulted by the moon, their rays, 
on grazing the edge of her disc, exhibit not the least devi- 
ation, nor offer the slightest indication of refraction. It 
follows, therefore, that the moon cannot be surrounded by 
an atmosphere.” 

“In point of fact,” replied Ardan, “this is your cliief, 
if not your o7i!p argument; and a rcallj’ scientific man 
might be puzzled to answer it. For myself, I will simply 
say that it is defective, because it assumes that the angular 
diameter of the moon has been completely determined, , 
which is not the case. But let us proceed. Tell me, my dear 
sir, do you admit the existence of ^olcanoes on the moon’s 
.surface?” 

“Extinct, yes! In actlN-ity, no!” 

lhe^e volcanoes, however, were at one time in a state 
of activitj'?” 


'Iruc! but, as thej’ furnish themsdves the oxygen neces- 
sary for combustion, the mere fact of their eruption does 
not pro\c the presence of an atmosphere.” 

“Proceed again, then; and let us set aside this class of 
arguments in order to come to direct observations. In IT'lS 
the astronomers Louville and Halley, watcliing tlie eclipse 
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of Ulc Ikl of ^tny, rt'inj-.rkrfl some very oxtrnorrJinary scin- 
tillfdinu'v at In;!)!, rnpui in nature, and of fre- 

»|urnt rrmrrmvv, they nltnlniferl to tluinderslornis* gene- 
rated in Use luimr Abnospljere/’ 

**Iis ITIu." replied the unknown, “the nvtronotncrs Ixni- 
vi?!e niul llaHey uii<loiik- for lunar phenomena sonic wliieli 
t\ere purely terredrini, such iis meteoric or other bodies 
Viljirls are griuTated in our own atmosphere. ILIiis was the 
scientific explanation a? the time of the facts; and that is 
iny answer no«.” 

“On ag.'un. then.” replied Ardan; “Ilcrschcl. in IfST, 
obsiwiied a great nunilicr of luminous jioinls on the moon s 
surface, did lie not f" 

“Tes! but wiilumt ofTcring any solution of them. Hcrschel 
himsedf never inferred from them the necessity of a lunar 
atn)o->phi'ire. And I may add that Baicr and iMnedler, the 
two gre.nf authorities u[a)o the moon, arc fjuitc agreed as 
to the entire ahsence of air on its surface. • 

A mo’i'enienl uas licro manifest among the asscmhlago, 
who appeared to lie growing excited by tlic arguments of 
this singidar pcr‘>onage. 

us jmocecd.” re])lied Ardan, witli perfect coolness, 
“and come to one imjjnrtanl fact. A skillful Fi-ench astrono- 
mer, M, T>nussfdat, in watching the eclipse of July 18, 1860, 
prove<l iluit the horns of the solar crescent were lounded 
and truncated. Now, this appearance could only have been 
produced bv a deviation of tlie solar rays in traversing the 
almospherc'fd the moon. There is no otlier possible explana- 
tion of the fact,” 

“But is this establislied as a fact?” 

“Absolutely certain!” 

A count cr-'movement here took place in. favor of tlio hero 
of tile meeting, whose ojiponent Tvas how reduced to silence. 
Ardan resumed the conversation; and, without exhibit- 
ing anv exultation at tlic advantage be had gained, simplj- 
said: 

“You .see, then, my dear sir, we must not pronounce with 
absolute positivencss against the existence of an atmosphere 
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in the moon. That atmosphere is, probably, of extreme rar- 
ity; nevertheless at the present day science generally ad- 
mits that it exists.” 

“Not in the mountains, at all events,” returned the un- 
known, unwilling to give in. 

“No ! but at the bottom of the valleys, and not exceeding 
a few hundred feet in height.** 

“In any case you will do well to take every precaution, 
for the air rvill be terribly rarified.” 

good sir, there vill alwar’s he enough for a solitary 
indhidual; besides, once arrived up there, I shall do my 
best to economize, and not to breathe except on grand 
occasions !*’ 

A tremendous roar of laughter rang in the ears of the 
mysterious interlocutor, who glared fiercely round upon the 
assembly. 

“Then,” continued Ardan, with a careless air, “since we 
are in accord regarding the presence of a certain atmos- 
phere, we are forced to admit the presence of a certain quan- 
tity of water. This is a happy consequence for me. jMore- 
over, my amiable contradictor, permit me to submit to you 
one further observation. We only know one side of the 
moon’s disc; and if there is but little air on the face pre- 
sented to us, it is possible that there is plenty on the one 
turned away from us.” ‘ ' 

“And for what reason?” 


Because the moon, under the action of the earth’s at- 
ti action, has assumed the form of an egg, which we look at 
from the smaher end. Hence it follows, by Hausen’s calcu- 
lations, that its center of graiity is situated in the other 
hemisphere. Hence it results that the great mass of air and 
water must have been drawn away to the other face of our 
satellite during the fii-st days of its creation ” 

“Pure fancies I” cried the unkmown 
“No! Pure theories! which are based upon the laws of 
mechanics, and it seems difficult to me to refute them. I 
life sneb’r meeting, and I put it to them whether 

]of die mo^n?^ 

ti 
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Tliree liunclrecl thousand auditors at once applauded the 
proposition. Ardan's opponent tried to get in aiiotlier word, 
but lie could not obtain a hearing. Cries and menaces fell 
upon him like hail. 

“Enough! enough!” cried some. 

“Drire the intruder off !” shouted others. 

“Turn him out!” roared the exasperated crowd. 

But he, holding firmly on to the platform, did not budge 
an inch, and let the storm pass on. which would soon have 
assumed formidable proportions, if jMichel Ardan had not 
Quieted it bv a gesture. Ide was too chivalrous to abandon 
his opponent in an apparent extremity. 

“You wished to say a few more words he ashed, in a 
pleasant voice. 

“Yes, a thousand; or rather, no, only one! If you perse- 
vei'e in your enterprise, you must be a 

“Very rash iierson! How can you treat me as such.? me, 
who have demanded a cylindro-conical projectile, in order 
to prevent turning round and round on my way like a 
squirrel.?” 

“But, unhappy man, the dreadful recoil will smash you 
to pieces at your starting.” 

“My dear contradictor, you have just put your finger 
upon the true and the only difficulty; nevertheless, I have 
too good an opinion of the industrial genius of the Ameri- 
cans not to believe that they will suceed in overcoming it.” 

“But the heat developed by the rapidity of the projectile 
in crossing the strata of ail’.?” 

“Oh! tlie walls are thick, and I shall soon liaA’e crossed 
tlie atmosphei’e.” 

“But victuals and water.?” 

“I have calculated for a twelvemonth’s supply, and I 
shall be only four days on tlie journey.” 

“But for air to breathe on the road?” 

“I shall make it by chemical process.’’ 

“But vour fall on the moon, supposing you ever reach 
it?” 
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‘*It otII be six times less dangei'ous than a sudden fall 
upon the earth, because the -weight -will be only one-sixtii 
ns great on the surface of tlie moon.” 

“Still it will be enough to smash you like glass !’' 

“What is to prevent my retarding the shock by means 
of rockets conveniently placed, and lighted at the right 

moment?” _ „ 

“But after all, supposing all difficulties surmounted, all 
obstacles removed, supposing evei-ything combined to favor 
you, and granting that you may arrive safe and sound m 
the moon, how will j'ou come back?” 

“I am not coming back !” 

At this reply, almost sublime in its very simplicity, the 
assembly became silent. But its silence was more eloquent 
than could have been its cries of enthusiasm. The unknowif 
profited by the opportunity and once more protested; 

“You will inevitably kill yourself 1” he cned; “and your 
death will be that of a madman, useless even to science!” 

“Go on, my dear unknonm, for truly your prophecies are 
most agreeable 

“It really is too much!” cried IMicliel Ardan’s ad%-ex-saiy. 
“I do not Iniow why I should continue so frivolous a discus- 
sion! Please yourself about this insane expedition! IVe need 
not trouble ourselves about you !” 

“Pray don’t stand upon ceremony!” 

“No! another person is responsible for your act.*’ 

ho, maj* I askr ' demanded ^lichcl Ardan in an im- 
perious tone. 


“The ignoramus wlio organized this equally absurd and 
impos-sililc experiment 1“ 

rbc attack was direct. Barbicane, ever since the intcr- 
iCrcuce of the unknown, bad Ijccn making fearful efforts of 
self-control : now, however, seeing himself directh- attacked. > 
.te couul reslrain bimsc-lf no longer. lie rose suddenlv, and 
was rurimig upon the enemy who thus braved him to the 
face, a ben all at once be found himself separated from him. 

J no platform was lifted by a bundrcil strong arms; and 
the presKlenl of the Gun Club shared witlr Michel .\rdan 
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triumphal honors. The sihelcl was heavj', but the bearers 
came in continuous relays, disputing, struggling, even fight- 
ing among themselves in their eagerness to lend their 
shoulders to this demonstration. 

However, the unknown had not profited by the tumult 
to quit his post. Besides he could not have done it in the 
midst of that compact crowd. There he held on in the front 
row with crossed arms, glaring at President Barbicane. 

The shouts of the immense crowd continued at their high- 
est pitch throughout this triumphant march. Alichel Ardau 
took it all with evident pleasure. His face gleamed with de- 
light. Several times the platform seemed seized with pitch- 
ing and rolling like a weatherbeaten ship. But the two heroes 
of the meeting had good sea-legs. They never stumbled; and 
their vessel arrived Avithout dues at the port of Tampa 
ToAvn. 

Michel Ardan managed fortunately to escape from the 
last embraces of his A'igorous admirers. He made for the 
Hotel Pranklin, quickly gained his chamber, and slid under 
the bedclothes, Avhile an army of a hundred thousand men 
kept watch under his A\indows. 

During this time a scene, short, grave, and decisiA'e, took 
place between the mysterious personage and the president 
of the Gun Club. 

Barbicane, free at last, had gone straiglit at his adver- 
sar3^ 

“Come!” he said short]3^ 

The other folloAved him on tlie quay; and the tAA'o jAres- 
ently found themselATS alone at the entrance oi an open 
AA’harf on Jones’ Fall. 

Tlie tAA'o enemies, still mutuall3' unknoAAm, gazed at each 
other. 

“Who are Amu.?” asked Barbicane. 

“Captain jNicholI!” 

“So I suspected. Hitherto chance has ncA’er throAATi 3'ou 
in m3’ Ava3’.” 

“I am come for that purpose.” 

“^’^ou haA’e insulted me.” 
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“Publicly!’* 

“And 3'ou rtU answer to me for tbis insult? 

“At this verj- moment.” 

“No! I desire that all that passes between us shaU be 
secret. There is a wood situated three miles from Tampa, 
the wood of Skersnaw. Do j'ou know it?” 

“I know it.” 

“Will you be so good as to enter it to-morrow morning 
at five o'clock, on one side?” 

“Yes ! if Tou rtU enter at the other side at tlie same 

hour.” 

“And you will not forget your rifle?” said Barbicane. 
“No more than you will forget yours?” replied Nicholl. 
These words having been coldly spoken, the president of 
the Gun Club and the captain parted. Barbicane returned 
to his lodging ; but, instead of snatching a few hours of re- 
pose, he passed the night in endeavoring to discover a means 
of evading the recoil of the projectile, and resolving the 
difficult problem proposed bj’ Michel Ardan during the dis- 
cussion at the meeting. 


CHAPTER XXI 

HOW A FREXCHMAX SI.VXAGES AX AFFAIR 

Whiee the contract of this duel was being discussed by 
the president and the captain — ^this dreadful, savage duel, 
in which each adversary became a inan-hunter — ^Michel 
Ardan was resting from the fatigues of his triumph. Best- 
ing is hardly an approjiriate expression, for American beds 
rival marble or granite tables for hardness. 

Ardan mas sleeping, then, badlv' enough, tossing about 
between the cloths which served him for sheets, and he was 
dreaming of making a more comfortable couch in liis pro- 
jectile when a frightful noise disturbed his dreams. 
Thundering blows shook his door. They seemed to be caused 
by <^ome iron instrument. A great deal of loud talking was 
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distinguishable in tliis x-aclcet, wliich was rather too early in 
the morning. “Open the door,” some one shrieked, “for 
heaven’s sake !” Ardan saw no reason for complying with a 
demand so roughly expressed. However, he got up and 
opened the door just as it was giving way before the blows 
of this determined visitor. The secretary of the Gun Club 
burst into the room. A bomb could not have made more 
noise or have entered the room with less cei*emony. 

“Last night,” cried J. T. Maston, cx ahrupto, “our presi- 
dent was publicly insulted during the meeting. He pro- 
voked his adversary, who is none other than Captain 
NichoU! They are fighting this morning in the w'ood of 
Skersnaw. I heard all particulars from tlie mouth of Bar- 
bicane himself. If lie is kiUcd, then our scheme is at an end. 
We must prevent this duel ; and one man alone has enough 
influence over Barbicane to stop liim, and that man is Michel 
Ardan.” 

While J. T. Maston was speaking, IMichel Ardan, with- 
out interrupting liim, had hastily put on his clothes ; and, 
in less than two minutes, the two friends were making for 
the suburbs of Tampa Town m‘th rapid strides. 

It was during this walk that Maston told Ardan the state 
of the case. He hold him the real causes of the hostility be- 
riveen Barbicane and Niclioll; how it was of old date, and 
why, thanks to unloiown friends, the president and the cap- 
tain had, as yet, never met face to face. He added that it 
arose simply from a rivalry between iron plates and shot, 
and, finally* that the scene at the meeting was only the 
long-wished-for opportunity for Nicholl to paj-^ off an old 
grudge. 

Nothing is more dreadful than private duels in America. 

The two adversaries attack each other like wild beasts. Then 
it is that they might well covet those wonderful properties 
of the Indians of the prairies — ^their quick intelligence, 
their ingenious cunning, their scent of the enemj'. A single 
unstake, a moment’s hesitation, a single false step may 
cause death. On these occasions Yankees are often accom- 
panied by their dogs, and keep up the struggle for hours. 
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‘*What demons you arel” cried ISIicliel Ardan, when his 
companion had depicted this scene to him with much energy. 

“Yes. ^^e are.*’ replied J. T. modestly; “but we had better 
make haste.” 

Thougli IMichel Ardan and he had crossed the plains still 
wet with dew. and had taken the shortest route over creeks 
and ricefields. thej'^ could not reach Skersnaw under fi%'e 
hours and a half. 

Barbicane must have passed the border half an hour ago. 
There was an old bushman working there, occupied in 
selling fagots from trees that had been leveled by Ins axe. 

Maston ran toward him, saying. “Have you seen a man 
go into the wood, armed with a rifle.? Barbicane, the presi- 
dent, my best friend?” 

The worthy secretary of the Gun Club thought that his 
president must be known by all the world. But the busn- 
man did not seem to understand him. 

“A hunter?" said Ardan. 

“A hunter? Yes,” replied the bushman. 

“Long ago?*’ 

“About an hour.*’ 

“Too late!*’ cried IMaston. 

“Have you heard anv gunshots?” asked Ardan. 

“Noi*’ ' 

‘‘Not one?” 

“Not oncl that hunter did not look as if he knew how 
to hunt'*’ 

“^Yhnt is to be done?*' said !Maston. 

“We must go into the wood, at the risk of getting a ball 
nliich is not intended for us.” 

“-Ml” cried Hasten, in a tone nhich could not be mis- 
taken, ‘‘I would rather have tnenty balls in mv omi head 
th.an one in Barbicane's.” 

I'oniard, then, said Ardan. pressing his companion's 
hand. , 

A fen niomcnis later the two friends had disappeared in 
the cop.e- It wa". a dense thicket, in which rose liuf^e cy- 
pre^wv., sjciunores, tulip-trees, olives, tamarinds, oakl, and 
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magnolks. These clilferent trees luad interwoven their 
brandies into an inextricable maze, through whicli the eye 
could not penetrate. 3\Iichel Ardan and Maston walked side 
by side in silence through the tall grass, cutting themselves 
a'path through the strong creepers, casting curious glances 
on the bushes, and momentarily expecting to hear the sound 
of rifles. As for tlie traces which Barbicane ought to have 
left of his passage through the ivood, there was not a vestige 
of them visible: so they followed the baiely peiceptible 
paths along which Indians had tracked some enemy , and 
whicli the dense foliage dai'klj’ overshadowed. 

After an hour spent in vain pursuit the two stopped in 


intensified anxiety. 

“It must be all over,” said IMaston, discouraged. A man 
like Barbicane would not dodge with his enemy, or ensnare 
him, would not even maneuver! He is too open, too brave 
He has gone straight ahead, right into tlie danger, and 
doubtless far enough from the bushman for the innd to pre- 
vent his hearing the report of the rifles. . , 

“But surely,” replied IMichel Ardan, “since we entered 

the wood we should have heard! . , . . 

“And what if we came too late.?” cried IMaston m tones 

of despair. , , t ^ 

For once Ardan had no reply to make, he and Maston 

resuming tlieir walk in silence. From time to time, indeed, 
they raised great shouts, calling alternately Baijicane and 
Nicholl, neither of whom, however, answered their cries 
Only the birds, awakened by the sound, flew past them and 
disappeared among the branches, while some frightened deer 

fled precipitately before them. , mi j. 

For another hour their search was continued. The greater 
part of tlie wood had been explored. Tlmre was nothing to 
reveal the presence of tlie combatants. The information of 
the bushman was after all doubtful, and Ardan was about 
to propose their abandoning this useless pursuit, when all 

at once Maston stopped. 

“Hush!” said he, “there is some one down there. 

“Some one.?” repeated IMichel Ardan. 
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“Yes; a man! He seems motionless. His, rifle is not in lii-s 
hands. What can he be doing?” ' , , . >,■ 

“But can you recognize him?” ashed Ardan, whose short; 
sight was of little use to him in such circumstances. 

“Yes! yes! He is turning toward us,” answered Maston.' 
“And it is ?” ■ . ‘ , • ' 

“Captain Nicholl!” 

“Yichollr'” cried Michel Ardan, feeling a terrible pang 
of grief. , , 

“Nicholl unarmed! He has, then, no longer anj' fear-of 
his adversarj'!” , . / 

“Let us go to him,” said Michel Ardan, “and find out the 
truth.” 

But he and his companion had barelv taken fiftyj steps, 
Yhen they paused to examine the captain more attentively, 
T.hey expected to find a bloodthii'sty man, happy in his 
revenge. ' * ; . 

On seeing him, they remained stupefied. - ’ ^ 

A net, composed of very fine meshes, hung Ijetween two 
enormous tulip-trees, and in the midst of this snare, with its 
swings entangled, was a poor little bird, uttering pitiful 
cries, while it vainly struggled to escape. The hircl-catcher 
vho had laid this snare was no human Ijeinn, hut a venom- 
ous spider, peculiar to that countiw, as large as a pigeon^s 
egg, and armed inlh enormous claws. The liideous creature, 
mstciid of rushing on its prey, had beaten a sudden retiWt 
.and t.nhen refuge in the upper branches of the tulip-tree, 
for a formidable enemy menaced its stronghold. 

^ Here then, was NidioU, his gun on the ground, forget^ 
m of dan^r, trying if possible to save the Hctim from its 
cobweb prison. At last it was nccomplished. and the, little 
biid^flcw joyfully a ' ■ 

wo^\ niinr’"" ]ieard :these 

voids pronounced by a voice full of emotion: 

lou arc uideed a brave man.” 

repeating ir 

snd a kindhearted one!” " • ' 
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“^Michel Ardan !” cried the captain. “WI13' are y^ou here?” 

“To press y^our hand, Nicholl, and to prevent you from 
cither hilling Barhicane or being killed by him.” 

“Barbicane !” returned the captain. “I have been looking 
for him for the last bvo hours in vain. Where is he hiding?” 

“Nicholl !” said IMichel Ardan, “this is not courteous ! ive 
ought always to treat an adversary with respect; rest as- 
sured if Barbicane is still alive we shall find him all the more 
easity; because if he has not, like y'ou, been amusing him- 
self with freeing oppressed birds, he must be looking for 
you, ^Vhen we have found him, IMichel Ardan tells you 
tliis, there will be no duel between ymu.” 

“Between President Barbicane and myself,” gravely re- 
plied Nicholl, “there is a rivalry which the death of one 
of us- ” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Ardan. “Brave fellows like you in- 
deed! 3’ou shall not fight!” 

“I will fight, sir!” 

“No!” 

“Captain,” said J. T. IMaston, with much feeling, “I am 
a friend of the president’s, his alter ego, his second self ; if 
you really must kill some one, shoot me! it will do just as 
well !” 

“Sir,” Nicholl replied, seizing bis rifle convulsively, 
“these jokes ” 

“Our friend IMaston is not joking,” replied Ardan. “I 
fully understand his idea of being killed himself in order 
to save his friend. But neither he nor Barbicane vill fall 
before the balls of Captain Nicholl. Indeed I have so attrac- 
tive a proposal to make to the two rivals, that both will be 
eager to accept it.” 

“What is it?” asked Nicholl with manifest incredubty. 

“Patience!” exclaimed Ardan. “I can only' reveal it in 
the presence of Barbicane.” 

“Bet us go in searcli of him then!” cried the captain. 

The three men started off at once; the captain haring 
discharged In's rifle threw it over his shoulder, and advanced 
m silence. Another half-hour passed, and the pursuit was 
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still finitless. IMaston ^vns oppressecl by sinister forebodings. 
He looked fiercely at Nicboll, asking liimself niietber the 
captain’s vengeance had been already satisfied, and the un- 
fortunate Barbicane, shot, -vvas perhaps lying dead on some 
bloody track. The same thought seemed to occur to Ai’dan; 
and both were casting inquiring glances on Nicholl. when 
suddenly hlaston paused. 

The motionless figure of a man leaning against a gigantic 
catalpa twenty feet off appeared, half-veiled by the foliage. 
‘*It is he!” said iMaston. 

Barbicane never moved. Ai'dan looked at the captain, 
but he did not wince. Ardan went forward ciying: 
“Barbicane! Barbicane!” 

No answer! Ai'dan rushed toward his friend; but in the 
act of seizing his arms, he stopped short and uttered a cry 
of .suiqirise. 

Barbicane. pencil in hand, was tracing geometrical fig- 
ures in a memorandum book, wliile his unloaded rifle lay be- 
side him on the ground. 

Absorbed in his studies, Barbicane, in his turn forgetful 
of the dud, had seen and heard nothing. 

Itdien Ardan took his hand, he looked up and stared at 
his visitor in astonishment- 

“Ah, it is you!” he cried at last. “I have found it, my 
friend. I have found it!” 

“Wliat?” 

“Mv plan!” 

“What plan?” 

“The plan for counteracting the effect of the shock at 
the departure of the projectile!” 

“Indeed r said ^liclicl Ardan. looking at the captain out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“Yes! water! sinuily water, which ivill act as a spring 
— ah! iVIaston." cried Barbicane. “you here also?” 

“Himself,” replied Ardan; “and pei'mit me to introduce 
to you at the same time the worthy Captain Nicholl !’* 
“Nicholl!" criwl Barbicane, who jumped up at once. 
“Pardon me. captain. I had quite forgotten— I am ready !” 
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Slichel Ardan interfered, R-itliout giving the two enemies 
time to say anj-thing more. 

“Thank heaven!” said he. “It is a iiappy tiling that brave 
men like you two did not meet sooner ! we should now hai'e 
been mourning for one or other of 3’ou. But, thanks to 
Providence, whicli has interfered, there is now no further 
cause for alarm. When one forgets one’s anger in mechanics 
or in cobwebs, it is a sign tliat the anger is not dangerous.” 

Michel Ardan then told the president how the captain 
had been found occupied. 

“I put it to you now,” said he in conclusion, “are two 
such good fellows as you are made on purpose to smash each 
other’s skulls with shot.^” 

^ There was in “the situation” somewhat of the ridiculous, 
something quite unexpected; Michel Ardan saw this, and 
determined to effect a reconciliation. 

“]\Iy good friends,” said he, with his most bewitching 
smile, “this is nothing but a misunderstanding. Nothing 
more 1 well I to prove that it is all over between you, accept 
frankly the proposal I am going to make to you.” 

“Make it,” said Nicholl. _ 

“Our friend Barbicane believes that his projectile will 

go straight to the moon.^” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the president. 

“And our friend Nicholl is persuaded it will fall back 

upon the earth 

“I am certain of it, ’ cried the captain. 

“Good!” said Ardan. “I cannot pretend to make you 
agi'ee; but I suggest this: 60 with me, and so see whether 
we are stopped on our journey. 

“What.?” exclaimed J. T. Maston, stupefied. 

The tivo rivals, on this sudden proposal, looked steadily 
at each other. Barbicane waited for the captain’s answer. 
Nicholl watched for the decision of the president. 

“Well?” said Michel. “There is now no fear of the 
shock !” 

“Done!” cried Barbicane. 

But quickly as he pronounced the word, he was not be- 
fore Nicholl. 
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“Hurrah! bravo! hip! hip! hurrah!*’ cried ^lichel, giv- 
ing a liand to each of the late adversaries. “Now that it is 
all settled, my friends, allow me to treat you after French 
fashion. Let us he off to breakfast!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE XEW CITIZEX OF THE EXITED STATES 


T HAT same day all America heard of the affair of Captain 
Nicholl and President Barbicane, ns well as its singular 
denouement. From that daj* forth, IVIichel Ardan had not 
one moment’s rest. Deputations from all corners of the 
Union harassed him without cessation or intermission. He 
was compelled to receive them aU, whether he would or no. 
How many hands he shook, how many people he was “hail- 
fellow-well-met” with, it is impossible to guess! Such a 
triumphal result n ould have intoxicated any otlicr man ; but 
he managed to keep himself in a state of delightful semi- 
tiiisiness. 

Among the deputations of all kinds which assailed him, 
that of “The Lunatics” were careful not to forget what they 
owed to the future conqueror of the moon. One dav, certain 
of these poor people, so numerous in America, came to call 
upon hini, and requested permission to return with him to 
their native country. 

“Singular hallucination!” said he to Barbicane, after 
having dismissed the deputation with promises to convey 
numbei-s of messages to friends in the moon. “Do you believe 
m the influence of the moon upon distemners 

“Scarcely !” 


No more do I, despite some remarkable recorded facts 
ot history. For instance, during an epidemic in 1693, a 
large numbei- of persons died at the very moment of an 

Bacon always fainted during an 
eclipse. Charks 1 1 relapsed six times into madness during 

t o ^omt^times during 

the full moon. Gall observed that insane persons underwent 
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nil nccession of their disorder twice in every month, at the 
ejiodis of new and full moon. In fact, numerous observations 
made upon fevers, somnambulisms, and other human 
maladies, seem to prove that the moon docs exercise some 
nmterious influence upon man.” 

*‘But the how and the wherefore.?” asked Barbicane. 

“Well, 1 can nnlv give you the answer which Arago bor- 
rowed from Plutarch, which is nineteen centuries old. Tci- 
liaps the .<torlcs are not true!’” 

’ In the height of his triumph, iMichel Ardan had to en- 
counter all the annoyances incidental to a man of celebrity, 
^^lanagcrs of entortahmionts wanted to exhibit him. Barnum 
offered him a million dollars to make the tour of the United 
States in his show. As for his photographs, they were sold 
of all sizes, and Ins portrait taken in every imaginable 
posture. I^Iorc than half a million copies were disposed of in 
an incredihlv short space of time. 

But it waV not only the men who paid him homage, but 
the women also. Ho might have married veil a hundi ed times 
over, if he had been willing to settle in life. The old maids, 
in particular, of forty years and upward, and dry in projior- 
tion, devoured his photographs da 3 ' and night. They vould 
have married him hundreds, even if he had imposed upon 
them the condition of accompanying him into space. He had, 
however, no intention of transplanting a race of Franco- 
Amcricans upon the surface of the moon. 

He therefore declined all offers. 

As soon as he could withdraw from these somewhat em- 
barrassing demonstrations, he went, accompanied by his 
friends, to pay a visit to the Columbiad. He was highly 
gratified by bis inspection, and made the descent to the bot- 
tom of the tube of this gigantic machine wliich was presently 
to launch him to the regions of tlie moon. 

It is nccessaiy here to mention a proposal of J. T. IVTas- 
ton’s. Wlien the secretary of the Gun Club found that Bar- 
bicanc and IsTicholl accepted the proposal of Michel Ai’dan, 
he determined to join them, and make one of a snug party 
of four. So one da.y he determined to be admitted as one 
of the travelers. Bai'bicane, pained at having to refuse him, 
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incomplete as I am*' pieces, you will he as 

In fact, a preparatorv f>x- 
October, had yielded the 

■well-grounded hopes of succ caused the most 

taining some notion of the ei^^i desirous of ob- 

of the projectile’s departure*^! i moment 

tar from the arsenal of Pp„’ , Pr ocured a S8-inch mor- 
the bank of Hillisborou,.!, p this placerl on 

raight fall hack into tire «'’der that the shell 

destroyed. His object Mas t^’ shock be thereby 

s lock of departure, and not th tam the extent of the 
A hollow projectile had h!l"^ ^‘^turn. 
experiment. A thick padding tills curious 

network, made of the best sLi ^Pon a kind of elastic 

most caref?!! inside of the wjdls- 

2 ^‘^gretting that his hl^T J. T- 

trying the ad\enture- ^ht did not allow of his 
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Within this shell were shut up a large cat, and a squirrel 
belonging to J. T. ^laston, and of which he was particularly 
fond. They wei-e desirous, however, of ascertaining how this 
little animal, least of all others subject to giddiness, would 

endure this experimental voj'age. , i j 

The mortar was charged with 160 pounds of povdei, and 
the shell placed in the chamber. On being fired, the projectile 
rose W’ith great velocity, described a majestic parabola, at- 
tained a height of about a tliousand feet, and with a grace- 
ful curve descended in the midst of the vessels that lay there 

at anchor. „ , , . «. • 

Without moment’s loss of time a small boat put off in 

the directioi of its fall: some active divers plunged into 
the water and attached ropes to the handles of the shell 
whicli was quickly dragged on board. Five minute did not 
elapse between the moment of enclosing the animals and that 
of unscrewing the coverlid of their piison. 

Ardan, Barbicane, ]\Iaston, and Nicholl were present on 
board the boat, and assisted at the operatmn ynth an in- 
terest wliich may readily be comprehended. Har^y had the 
shell been opened when the cat leaped out slightly bruised, 
but full of life, and e.xhibiting no signs whatever of having 
made an aerial exiiedition. No trace, however, of the squirrel 
could be discovered. The truth at last became apparent— the 
cat had eaten its fellow-traveler! ,, , , , . 

J T Maston grieved much for the loss of his poor 
squi’rreh and proposed to add its case to that of other 

martvrs to science. , . . r t i 

After this experiment all hesitation, all fear disappeared. 

Besides, Barbicane’s plans would ensure greater perfection 
for his projectile, and go far to annihilate altogether the 
effects of the shock. Notliing now remained but to go ! 

Two days later IMicliel Ardan recei\ed a message from the 
President of tlie United States, an honor of which he showed 
himself especiallv sensible. 

After the example of his illustrious fellow-countryman, 
the IMarquis dc la Fayette, the government had decreed to 
him the title of “Citizen of the United States of America.’" 
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CHAFTEIi XXIII 

THE rROJECTIEE-VEHICEE 

Ox THE completion of the Columbiacl the public interest 
centered in the projectile itself, the vehicle which was 
destined to carry the three hardy adventurers into space. 

The new plans had been sent to Breadwill and Co., of 
Albany, with the request for their speedy execution. The 
projectile was consequently cast on the 2d of November, and 
immediately forwarded by the Eastern Railway to Stones 
Hill, which it reached without accident on the .0th of that 
month, where IMichel Ardan, Barbicane, and Nicholl were 
waiting impatiently for it. 

The projectile had now to be filled to the depth of three 
feet with a bed of water, intended to support a water-tight 
wooden disc, which worked easily within the walls of the 
projectile. It was upon this kind of raft that the travelers 
were to take their place. This body of water was divided by 
horizontal partitions, which the shock of the departure 
would have to break in succession. Then each sheet of the 
water, from the lowest to the highest, running off into escape 
tubes toward the top of tlie projectile, constituted a kind of 
spring : and the wooden disc, supplied with extremely power- 
ful plugs, could not strike the lowest plate except after 
breaking successively the different partitions. Undoubtedly 
the ti'avelers would still have to encounter a Uolent recoil 
after the complete escapement of the water; but the first 
shock would be almost entirely destroyed by this powerful 
spring. The upper part of the walls were lined vdth a tluck 
padding of leather, fastened upon springs of the best steel, 
behind which the escape tubes were completely concealed; 
thus all imaginable precautions had been taken for averting 
the first shock ; and if they did get crushed, they must, as 
^lichel Ai-dan said, be made of very bad materials. 

The entrance into this metallic tower was bv a narrow 
^erture contrived in the wall of the cone. This was her- 
|,tically closed by a plate of aluminium, fastened internally 
powerful screw-pressure. The travelers could therefore 
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quit tlieir prison at pleasure, as soon as they should reach 
the moon. 

Light and vie^' were given by means of four thick len- 
ticular glass scuttles, two pierced in the circular wall itself, 
tlie third in tlie bottom, the fourth in the top. These scuttles 
then Avere protected against the shock of departure bj* plates 
lot into solid grooves, Avhich could be easily opened outward 
by unscroAving them from the inside. ReserA'oirs firmly fixed 
contaijiing AA'ater and the nccessaiy provisions ; and fire and 
light Avore procurable by means of gas, contained in a special 
reserA’oir under a pressure of several atmospheres. They had 
onty to turn a tap, and for six hours the gas Avould light and 
Avarm this comfoitable A'ehicle. 

There noAV remained only the question of air ; for alloAv- 
ing for the consumption of air bj’ Barbicane, his tAV’o com- 
panions, and tivo dogs which he purposed taking Avith him, 
it Avas necessary to renew the air of the projectile. Now air 
consists principallj’- of tAA'enty-one parts of ox.A’gen and 
seventy-nine of nitrogen. The lungs absorb the oxygen, 
Avhich is indispensable for the support of life, and reject 
the nitrogen. The air expired loses nearly five per cent, of 
the former and contains nearly an equal volume of car- 
bonic acid, produced by the combustion of the elements 
of the blood. In an air-tight enclosure, then, after a certain 
time, all the oxj'gen of the air Avill be replaced by the car- 
bonic acid — a gas fatal to life. There were two things to 
be done then — ^first, to replace the absorbed oxygen; sec- 
ondly, to destroA’ the expired carbonic acid; both easy 
enough to do, bA- means of chlorate of potassium and caustic 
potash. The former is a salt AA'hich appears under the form 
of Avhite crystals; AA’hen raised to a temperature of 400 de- 
grees it is ti-ansforraed into clilorure of potassium, and the 
°^ygen Avhich it contains is entirely liberated. Noav tAA'enty- 
eight pounds of chlorate of potassium jjroduce seven pounds 
of oxygen, or 2,400 litres — the quantity necessary for the 
traA^elers during tAA'enty-four hours. 

Caustic potash has a great affinity for carbonic acid; and 
it is sufficient to shake it in order for it to seize upon the 
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rendering visible on the surface of tlie moon any object 
exceeding nine-feet in diainetei’. 

At the pei-iod vlien the Gun Club essayed their great 
experiment, such instruments had reached a high degree of 
perfection, and produced some magnificent results. Two 
telescopes in particular, at this time, were possessed of re- 
markable power and of gigantic dimensions. The first, con- 
structed by Herschel, was thirty-six feet in length, and 
had an object-glass of four feet six inches; it possessed a 
magnifying power of 6,000. The second was raised in Ire- 
land, in Parsonstomi Park, and belongs to Lord Posse. The 
length of this tube is forty-eight feet, and the diameter of 
its object-glass six feet; it magnifies 6,400 times, and re- 
quired an immense erection of brick work and masoniy for 
tlie purpose of working it, its weight being twelve and a 
half tons. 

Still, despite these colossal dimensions, the actual en- 
largements scarcely exceeded 6,000 times in round numbers; 
consequently, the moon was brought within no nearer an ap- 
parent distance than thirty-nine miles; and objects of less 
than sixty feet in diameter, unless they were of very con- 
siderable length, were still imperceptible. 

In the present case, dealing with a projectile nine feet 
in diameter and fifteen feet long, it became necessary to 
bring the moon within an apparent distance of five miles ^ 
at most; and^ for that purpose, to establish a magnifjfing 

power of 48,000 times. , , 

Such was the question proposed to tlie Observatory of 
Cambridge. There was no lack of funds ; the difficulty was 
purelj' one of construction. ^ 

After considerable discussion as to the best form and 
principle of the proposed instrument the work was finally 
commenced. According to the calculations of the Observa- 
tory of Cambridge, the tube of the new reflector would re- 
quire to be 280 feet in length, and the object-glass sixteen 
feet in diameter. Colossal as these dimensions may appear, 
they were diminutive in comparison with the 10,000 foot 
telescope proposed by the astronomer Hooke only a few 
j-ears ago! 
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name of the Andes or the Cordilleras Amer- 

Isthmus of Panama, and runs up the '^hole o - pleva- 

ica to the very bordei-s of the Polar Sea. T^^st ^ 
tion of this range still does not exceed 10, ( 00 feet. Wi 
elevation, nevertheless, the Gun Club . , , 

content, inasmuch as they had determined tha o i 
scope and Columbiad should be erected within the imii 
the Union. All the necessary apparatus was consi^uen 
sent on to the summit of Long's Peak, in the teri'itoiy o 

^Missouri. ... 

Neither pen nor language can describe the dimcul le 
of all lands wliich the American engineers had to surmoun , 
or the prodigies of daring and skill which they accomplished. 
They had to raise enormous stones, massive pieces of wi’ougn 
iron, heavv' corner-clamps and huge poidions of cylinder, 
witli an oliject-glass weigliing nearly 30.000 pounds, above 
the line of perpetual snow for more than 10.000 feet m 
^ight, after crossing desert prairies, impenetrable forests, 
“^^rful rapids, far from all centers of population, and in tlie 
midst of savage regions, in wliich every detail of life becomes 
an almost insoluble problem. And yet. notwithstanding these 
innumerable obstacles, American genius triumphed. In less 
than a year after the commencement of the works, toward 
the close of September, the gigantic reflector rose into the 
air to a height of 280 feet. It was raised by means of an 
enormous iron crane; an ingenious mechanism allowed it to 
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be easily worked toward all the points of the lieaA-ens, and to 
follow the stars from the one horizon to the other during 
their journej' through the heavens. 

It had cost $400,000. The first time it was directed toward 
the moon the observers evinced both curiosit}'- and anxiety. 
What were they about to disco%'er in the field of this tele- 
scope which magnified objects 48,000 times? Would they 
perceive peoples, herds of lunar animals, towns, lakes, seas? 
No! there vas nothing which science had not alreadj’’ dis- 
covered ! and on all the points of its disc the volcanic nature 
of the moon became determinable witli the utmost precision. 

'But the telescope of the Rocky IMountains, before doing 
its dut3’^ to the Gun Club, rendered immense services to as- 
tronomj’^. Thanks to its penetrative power, the depths of tlie 
heavens were sounded to the utmost extent; the apparent 
diameter of a great number of stars was accurately meas- 
ured; and IMr. Clai'k, of the Cambridge staff, resolved the 
Crab nebula in Taurus, which the reflector of Lord Rosse 
had never been able to decompose. 


CHATTER XXV 

EINAE DETAXLS 

It Was the 22d of November; the departure was to take 
place in ten dav's. One operation alone remained to be ac- 
complished to bring all to a happj’’ termination; an opera- 
tion delicate and perilous, requiring infinite precautions, 
and against the success of which Captain Niclioll had laid 
IIS tlurd bet. It was, in fact, nothing less than the loading 
at the Columbiad, and the introduction into it of 400,000 
pounds of gun-cotton. Nicholl had thought, not perliaps 
«ithout reason, that the handling of sucli formidable quan- 
tities of pyroxyle would, in all probability, involve a grave 
catastrophe; and at any rate, that tins immense mass of 
cminentlj' inflammable matter Avould inewtabl^' ignite w len 
^be pressure of the projectile. , - 

icie wei'e indeed dangers accruing as befoie from le 
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carelessness of the Americans, but Bai’bicane hacl set his 
heart on success, and took all possible precautions. In the 
first place, he Tvas very careful as to the transportation of 
the gun-cotton to Stones Hill. He had it conveyed in small 
quantities, carefully packed in sealed cases. These were 
brought by rail from Tampa Town to the camp, and from 
thence were taken to the Columbiad by barefooted workmen, 
who deposited them in their places' by means of cranes 
placed at the orifice of the cannon. Xo steam-engine was per- 
mitted to work, and every fire was extinguished within two 
miles of the works. 

Even in November they feared to work by day, lest the 
sun’s rays acting on the gun-cotton might lead to unhappy 
results. This led to their working at night, by light pro- 
duced in a vacuum by means of Riihmkorff’s apparatus, 
which threw an artificial brightness into the depths of the 
Columbiad. There the cartridges were arranged with the 
utmost regularity, connected by a metallic thread, destined 
to communicate to them all simultaneouslv the electric spai'k, 
by wliich means this mass of gun-cotton was eventually to 
be ignited. 


By the 28th of November eight hundred cartridges had 
been placed in the bottom of the Columbiad. So far the 
operation had been successful! But what confusion, what 
anxieties, what struggles were undergone by President Bar- 
bicane! In "vain had he refused admission to Stones Hill; 
e\ eiy day the inquisitive neighbors scaled the palisades, some 
e\en carrAing their imprudence to the point of smoking 
■while suriounded by bales of gun-cotton. Barbicane was in 
a perpetual state of alarm. J . T. I^Iaston seconded him to 
the best of his ability, by giring rigorous chase to the in- 
truders, and carefully picking up the stiB lighted cigar 
ends winch the Yankees tlirew about. A somewhat difficult 
task! seeing that more than 300,000 persons were gathered 
round the enclosure. Jlichel Ardan had volunteered to super- 
mtend -the transport of the cartridges to the mouth of the 

surprised him with an 
mormous cigar m his mouth, wliile he was hunting out the 
tsh spectators to whom he himself offered .so dangerous an 
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example, saw that lie could not trust this fearless smoker, 
and M as therefore obhged to mount a special guard over him. 

At last, Providence being propitious, this M'onderful load- 
ing came to a haijp^y termination, Captain NichoU’s third 
bet being thus lost. It remained now to introduce the pro- 
jectile into the Columbiad, and to place it on its soft bed of 
gun-cotton. 

But before doing this, all those tilings necessary for the 
journey had to be carefully arranged in the projectile 
vehicle. These necessaries M’^ere numerous; and had Ai’dan 
been alloM'ed to folloM' his omti M'ishes, there M'ould have been 
no space remaining for the travelers. It is impossible to 
conceive of half the things tliis charming Prenchman Mushed 
to convey to the moon. A veritable stock of useless trifles ! 
But Barbicane interfered and refused admission to anjdhing 
not absolutely needed. Several thermometers, barometers, 
and telescopes ivere packed in the instrument case. 

The travelers being desirous of examining the moon care- 
fully during their voj^age, in order to facilitate their studies, 
they took iiuth them Bmer and JMoeller’s excellent Mappa 
SclcnograpJiica, a masterpiece of patience and observation, 
'vhich they hoped would enable them to identify those 
physical features in the moon, M’itli M’hich they M'ere ac- 
quainted. Tins map reproduced Muth scrupulous fidelity the 
smallest details of the lunar surface which faces the earth ; 
the mountains, Amlle3’’s, cratei's, peaks, and ridges M'ere all 
represented, Muth their exact dimensions, relative positions, 
and names ; from the mountains Doerfel and Leibnitz on the 
eastern side of the disc, to the Mare frigorie of the North 
Pole. 

They took also three rifles and three foM'ling-pieces, and 
a large quantity of balls, shot, and poM'der. 

“We cannot tell whom we shall have to deal with,” said 
iVIichel Ardan. “Men or beasts may possibly object to our 
'■isit. It is only MUse to take all precautions.^ 

' Those defensive M'eapons M'ere accompanied by pickaxes, 
crowbars, saws, and other useful implements, not to mention 
clothing adapted to every temperature, from that of polar 
regions to that of the torrid zone. 
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Ardan mslied to com ey a number of animals of different 
sorts, not indeed a pair of everA' knomi species, as lie could 
not see the necessity of acclimatizing serpents, tigers, alli- 
gators, or any other noxious beasts in the moon. “Xeverthe- 
less,” he said to Barbicane, “some valuable and useful beasts, 
buUocks. cows, horses, and donkeys, would bear the journey 
very well, and n ould also be very useful to us.*’ 

“I dare say. my dear Ardan,*’ replied the president, “but 
our projecti^e-^ehicle is no Noah's ark, from which it dif- 
fers both in dimensions and object. Let us confine ourselves 
to possibilities.” 

After a prolonged discussion, it was agreed that the 
travelers should restrict themselves to a sporting-dog belong- 
ing to Nicholl. and to a large Newfoundland. Several pack- 
ets of seeds n ere also included among the necessaries. IMichel 
Ardan, indeed, was anxious to add some sacks full of earth 
to sow them in ; as it was. he took a dozen shrubs carefully 
UTapped up in straw to plant in the moon. 

The impoiiiant question of provisions still remained: it 
being necessary to prortde against the possibility of their 
finding the moon absolutely barren. Barbicane managed so 
successfully, that he supplied them with sufficient rations for 
a year. Tliese consisted of ijreserved meats and vegetables, 
reduced by strong hydraulic pressure to the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions. They were also sujiplied -with brandy, and 
took water enough for tivo months, being confident, from 
astronomical observations, that there was no lack of water 
on the moon's surface. As to provisions, doubtless the in- 
habitants of the carili would find nourishment somewhere 
in the moon. Ardan never questioned this; indeed, had he 
done so, he would never have undertaken the journey. 

“Besides." he said one day to his friends, “we shall not 
be completely abandoned by our terrestrial friends : they 
will take care not to forget us.” 

“No, indeed!” replied J. T. iMaston. 

“"VMiat do you mean?” asked Nicholl. 

Nothing would be simpler,*' replied Ardan ; “the Colum- 
biad will be always there. Weill whenever the moon is in a 
fa%orable condition as to the zenith, if not to the perigee. 
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that is to say about oiicc a j'car, could 3*ou not send us a 
shell packed ■ndtli provisions, which we might expect on 
some appointed day?*’ 

“Hurrah ! liurrah !” cried J. T. Slaston ; “wliat an in- 
genious fellow! what a splendid idea! Indeed, my good 
friends, we shall not foi-get j-ou !” 

“I shall reckon ujjon you! Then, you see, we shall re- 
ceive ncAvs regularl3' from the earth, and we shall indeed 
be stupid if we hit upon no plan for communicating ■\\itli 
our good friends here!” 

These words inspii'ed such confidence, that IMichel Ardan 
carried aU the Gun Club with him in his enthusiasm. What 
he said seemed so simple and so easj', so sure of success, 
that none could be so sordidly attached to this earth as to 
hesitate to follow the three travelers on their lunar expedi- 
tion. 

All being ready at last, it remained to place the projectile 
in the Colunibiad, an operation abundantly accompanied 
63* dangers and difficulties. 

The enormous shell was conveyed to the summit of Stones 
Hill. There, powerful cranes raised it, and held it suspended 

over the mouth of the evlindex’. 

It was a fearful moment! What if the chains should break 
under its enoi-mous weight? The sudden fall of such a 
body would inevitably cause the gun-cotton to explode! 

Fortunately this did not happen; and some hours later 
the projectile-vehicle descended gently into the heart or le 
cannon and rested on its couch of p3a-oxyle, a veritable bed 
of explosive eidei-dovm. Its pressure had no result, other 
than the more effectual ramming dmra of the chai-ge in the 

Colunibiad. . , . , „ 

“I have lost,” said the captain, who forint i paid 1 resi- 
dent Barbicane the sum of three thousand dollars. 

Barbicane did not wish to accept tlie money from one of 
his fellow-travelers, but gave way at last before the deter- 
mination of Nicholl, who ivished before leaving the ear Ji to 

fulfil] all his engagements. . 

“How,” said Michel Ardan, “I have only one thing more 

to wish for vou, mi'^ brave captain.'’ 
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“What is that?” ashed Nicholh 

“It is that you may lose your two other bets! Tlieii we 
shall be sure not to be stopped on our journey !” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
rmrA 

T HE first of December Iiad arrived ! tlie fatal day ! for. If 
the projectile were not discharged that very night at lOh. 
4!6m. 40s. P.M., more than eighteen j'ears must roll by before 
the moon would again present herself under the same condi- 
tions of zenith and perigee. 

The weather was magnificent. Despite the npi>roach of 
winter, the sun shone brightly, and bathed in its radiant 
light that earth which three of its denizens were about to 
abandon for a new world. 

How many persons lost their rest on the night which pre- 
ceded this long-expected day! All hearts beat witli dis- 
quietude, save onh' the heart of hlichel Ardan. That imper- 
turbable personage came and vent with his habitual 
business-like air, while nothing whatever denoted that any 
unusual matter preoccupied his mind. 

After dawn, an innumerable multitude covered the prairie 
which extends, as far as the eye can reach, round Stones 
Hill. Every quarter of an hour the railway brought fresh 
accessions of sightseers: and, according to the statement of 
the Tampa Town Observer, not less than five millions of 
spectators thronged the soil of Florida. 

For a whole month previously, the mass of these persons 
had bivouacked round the enclosure, and laid the founda- 
tions for a town which was afterward called “Ardan’s 
Town.” The whole plain was covered with huts, cottages, 
and tents. Every nation under the sun was represented 
there; and every language might be heard spoken at the 
same time. It was a perfect Babel re-enacted. All the various 
classes of American society were mingled together in temis 
of absolute equality. Bankers, farmers, sailors, cotton-plant- 
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ers, brokers, mercliants, watermen, magistrates, elbowed each 
other in tlie most free-and-easj' way. Louisiana Creoles frat- 
ernized witli farmers froju Indiana ; Kentucky and Tennes- 
see gentlemen and haughty Virginians conversed Ruth trap- 
pers and the half-savages of the lakes and butchers from 
Cincinnati. Broad-brimmed iCiite hats and Panamas, blue- 
cotton trousers, light-colored stockings, cambric frills, were 
oil here displayed: while upon shirt-fronts, wristbands, and 
neckties, upon every finger, even upon the very ears, they 
wore an as‘;ortment of rings, sliirt-pins, brooches, and 
trinkets, of which the value only equaled tlie execrable taste. 

omen, children, and servants, in equally expensive dress, 
‘■‘’Urrounded their husbands, fathers, or masters, who re- 
sembled the pati'iarchs of tribes in the midst of their im- 
mense households. 

At meal-times all fell to work upon the dishes peculiar to 
i^be Southern States, and consumed with an appetite that 
threatened speedy exhaustion of the victualing powers of 
I^lorida, fricasseed frogs, stuffed monkey, fish chowder, 
underdone ’possum, and raccoon steaks. And as for the 
bquors which accompanied this indigestible repast! The 
i’houts, the vociferations that resounded through the bars 
‘'md taverns decorated Anth glasses, tankards, and bottles 
cf marvelous shape, mortars for pounding sugar, and 
bundles of straAvs ! “IVIint-julep !” roars one of the baimen ; 

Claret sangaree!” shouts another; “Cocktail!’ BiandA- 
smash!” “Real mint-julep in the new style!” All these cries 
mtermingled produced a bcAvildering and deafening hubbub. 

^ But on this day, 1st of December, such sounds AV'cre rare. 

one thought of eating or drinking, and at four p-sr. there 
AA’ere A’ast numbers of spectators who had not CA'en taken 
their customary lunch! And, a still more significant fact, 
*^yen the national passion for play seemed quelled for the 
time under the general excitement of the hour. 

kip till nightfall, a dull, noiseless agitation, such as pre- 
cedes great catastrophes, ran through the anxious multi- 
tude. An indescribable uneasiness pervaded all minds, an 
indefinable sensation AA’hicli oppressed the heart. EA’ery one 
'vished it was over. 
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However, about seven o’clock, the hea\y silence was dis- 
sipated. The moon rose above the horizon. IMillions of hur- 
rahs hailed her appearance. She was punctual to the rendez- 
vous, and shouts of welcome greeted her on all sides, as her 
pale beams shone gracefully in the clear heavens. At this 
moment the three intrepid travelers appeared. This was the 
signal for renewed cries of still greater intensity. Instantly 
the vast assemblage, as with one accord, struck up the na- 
tional hymn of the United States, and “Yankee Doodle,” 
sung by five million of hearty throats, rose like a roaring 
tempest to the farthest hmits of the atmosphere. Theh-a 
profound silence reigned throughout the crowd. 

The Frenchman and the bvo Americans had b}’ this time, 
entered the enclosure reserved in the center of the multitude. 
They were accompanied bj' the members of the Gun Club, 
and by deputations sent from all the European Obseiwa- 
tories. Barbicane, cool and collected, was giving his final 
directions. Nicholl, "with compressed bps, his arms crossed 
behind his back, walked uith a firm and measured step. 
!Michel Ardan, always easy, dressed in thorough travelers 
costume, leathern gaiters on Iris legs, pouch by lus side, in 
loose velvet suit, cigar in mouth, was full of inexhaustible 
gayety, laughing, joking, playing pranks Aritli J. T. Maston. 
In one word, he was the thorough “Frenchman” (and 
worse, a “Parisian”) to the last moment. 

Ten o'clock sti-uck! The moment had arrived for taking 
their places in the projectile! The necessary operations for 
the descent, and the subsequent removal of the cranes and 
scaffolding that inclined over the mouth of the Columbiad, 
required a certain period of time. 

Barbicane liad regulated his chronometer to the tenth 
part of a second by that of Murchison the engineer, who was 
charged with the duty of firing the gun by means of an elec- 
tric spark. Thus the travelers enclosed witliin the projectile 
^sere enabled to follow with their eyes the impassive needle 
which marked the precise moment of their depai-ture. 

The moment had arrived for sa.ving “good-by!” The 
touching one. Despite his feverish gavetv, even 
^licliel Ardan was touched. J. T. iMaston had found in his 
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own drj' cj’es one ancient tear, wliicli lie Jmd doubtless re- 
served for the occasion. He drojiped it on tiie forehead of his 
dear president. 

“Can I not go?'’ he said, “there is still time!” 

“Impossible, old fellow!” replied Barbicane. A few 
moments later, the three fellow-travelers had ensconced them- 
selves in the projectile, and screwed down the plate which 
covej-ed tlje entrance-aperture. The mouth of the Columbiad, 
now com])letcl3^ disencumbered, was open entirel,v to the slc3’. 

The moon advanced upward in a heaven of the purest 
clearness, outshining- in her passage the twinkling light 
of the stars. She passed over the constellation of the Twins, 
and was now nearing the hnlfwa3’ point between the horizon 
and the zenitli. A terrible silence weighed upon the entire 
scene! Not a breath of Avind upon the earth! not a sound 
of breathing from the countless chests of the spectators! 
Their hearts seemed afraid to beat ! All eves Avere fixed upon 
the 3-aAvning mouth of the Columbiad. 

I\Iurchison folloAved Avith liis e3'e the hand of his chronom- 
eter, It AA-anted scarce fort3^ seconds to the moment of de- 
parture, but each second seemed to last an age! At the 
tAA’entieth there Avas a genei’al shudder, as it occurred to tlie 
minds of that A*ast assemblage that the bold traAHers shut 
up Avithin the projectile AA’ere alsoj counting those terrible 
.seconds. Some feAV cries here and there escaped the ci-oAvd. . 

“Thirt3’-fiA'e ! — thirt3'^-six ! — thirt j-scA'en ! — tliirtj'-eight ! 

— ^thirt3"-nine ! — forty! Fran I!!” 

Instantl3^ ]\Iurchison pressed AA'ith his finger the ke3>' of 
the electric batter3', restored the current of the fluid, and 
discharged the spark into the breech of the Columbiad. 

An appalling, unearthly report folloAA'ed instantly, such 
as can be comijared to notliing AA'hateA'er knoAA'n, not even 
to the roar of tliunder, or the blast of A'olcanic explosions! 
'No AA'ords can convey the slightest idea of the terrific sound! 

An immense sjjout of fire shot up from the boAvels of the 
earth as from a crater. The earth lieaved up, and Avith great 
difficult3' some fcAV spectators obtained a momentar3’^ glimpse 
of the projectile victoriously cleuAung the air in the midst of 
tlie fiery vapors! 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

FOri. AVRATIIER 

At the moment n-lien that pj’rnmicl of fire rose to a pro- 
digious height into the air, the glare of the flame lit up the 
whole of Florida; and for a moment day superseded night 
over a considerable extent of the country. Tliis immense 
canopy of fire was perceived at a distance of one hundred 
miles out at sea, and more than one ship’s captain entered 
in his log the appearance of this gigantic meteor. 

Tlic discharge of tlie Columbiad was accompanied by a 
perfect earthquahe. Florida was shaken to its very depths. 
The gases of the powder, expanded h}‘ heat, forced back the 
atmospheric strata with tremendoxis violence, and this arti- 
ficial hurricane rushed like a water-spout through the air. 

Not a single spectator remained on his feet! Men. women, 
children, all lay prostrate like ears of coi'ii under a tempest. 
There ensued a terrible tumult ; a large number of peivsons 
were seriously injured. ,T. T. Maston, who, despite all 
dictates of prudence, had kept in advance of the mass, was 
pitched back 120 feet, shooting like a projectile over the 
licads of his fellow-citizens. Three hundred thousand persons 
remained deaf for a time, and as though struck stupefied. 

As soon as the first effects were over, the injured, the deaf, 
and lastly, the crowd in general, woke up with frenzied 
cries. “Hurrah for Ardanl llurrnli for Barbicanc! Hurrah 
for Nicholl rose to the skies. Thousands of persons, nose*' 
in air, armed with telescopes and race-glasses, were question- 
ing space, forgetting all contusions and emotions in the one 
idea of watching for the projectile, 'Fhcy looked in vain! 
It was no longer to he seen, and they were obliged to wait for 
telegrams from I.ongks Peak. The director of the Cambridge 
Observatory was at bis post on tbc Rocky IVIouiilains: and 
to him, ns a skillful and persc^er^ng astronomer, all ob- 
servations h.nd l»eett confided. 

Bui an unforsren pbenomenon came in to subject tbe pub- 
lic imp.atiencc to a se\ ere trial. 

we.alhcr. hitherto so fine, suddenly changed; the 
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sky became lieavy -H-ilb clouds. It could not have been other- 
wise after the terrible derangement of the atmospheric 
strata, and tlie dispersion of tlie enormous quantity of vapor 
arising from the combustion of 200,000 pounds of pyroxyle ! 

On the morrow tlie horizon was covered with clouds — a 
thick and impenetrable curtain between earth and sky, which 
unhappily extended as far as the Rocky Mountains. It was 
a fatality! But since man had chosen so to disturb the 
atmosphere, he was bound to accept tlie consequences of liis 
experiment. 

Supposing, now, that the experiment had suceeded, the 
travelers having started on the 1st of December, at lOh. 
46m. 40s. P.M., wci-e due on tlie 4th at Oh. p.st. at their des- 
tination. So that up to that time it would have been very 
difficult after all to have observed, under such conditions, a 
body so small as the shell. Thei-efore they waited with’ what 
patience they might. 

From the 4th to the 6th of December inclusive, the weather 
remaining much the same in America, the great European 
instruments of Herschel, Rosse, and Foucault, were con- 
stantly directed toward the moon, for the weather was then 
' ma^mficent ; but the comparative weakness of their glasses 
prevented any trustwortliy obseiwations being made. 

On the 7th the sky seemed to lighten. They were in hopes 
now but their hope was of but short duration, and at night 
again thick clouds hid the starry vault from all eyes. 

Matters were now becoming serious, when on the 9th the 
sun reappeared for an instant, as if for the purpose of teas- 
ing the Americans. It was received with hisses ; and wounded, 
no doubt, by such a reception, showed itself very sparing of 
its ra 3 ’s. 

On the 10th, no change! J. T. I\Iaston went nearly mad, 
and great fears were entertained regarding the brain of this 
worthy indi^-idual, which had hitherto been so well preserved 
within his gutta-percha cranium. 

But on the 11th one of those inexplicable tempests peculiar 
to those intertropical regions was let loose in the atmosphere. 

A terrific east wind swept away the groups of clouds wliich 
had been so long gathering, and at night the semi-disc of 
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tlie orb of night rode majestically amid the soft constellations 
of the sky. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

A'-XEW STAR 

TT HAT vei'v night, the stai'tling ne^vs so impatiently 
awaited, burst like a thunderbolt over the United States of 
the Union, and thence, daiding across the ocean, ran 
through all the telegraphic wires of the globe. The pro- 
jectile had been detected, thanks to the gigantic reflector 
of Long’s Peak! Here is the note received by the director 
of the Observatory of Cambridge. It contains the scientific 
conclusion regarding this great experiment of the Gun Club. 

Loxg’s Peak, December 13. 

To the Officers of the Observatory of Cambridge. 

The projectile discharged by the Columbiad at Stones 
Hill has been detected by Messrs. Belfast and J. T. Mas- 
ton, 13th of December, at 8.47 F.M., the moon hanng 
entered her last quarter. This projectile has not arrived 
at its destination. It has passed by the side; but suf- 
ficiently near to be retained by the lunar attraction. 

The rectilinear movement has thus become changed 
into a circular motion of extreme velocity, and it is now 
pursuing an elliptical orbit round the moon, of which it 
has become a true satellite. 

The elements of this new star we have as yet been 
unable to determine; we do not yet know the velocity of 
its passage. Tlie distance wliich sepai’ates it from the 
surface of the moon may be estimated at about 3,833 
miles. 

Howe\er, tno hypotheses come here into our consid- 
eration. 

1. Either the attraction of the moon will end bv draw- 
ing them into itself, and the travelers n-ifl attain their 
destination; ov, ' 
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2 . The projectile, following an immutable law, will 
continue to gravitate round the moon till the end of time. 

At some future time, our observations will be able to 
determine this point, but till then the experiment of the 
Gun Club can have no other result than to have pro\aded 
our solar sj’stein with a new star. J. Belfast. 

To how many questions did tliis unexpected dhiou-evieirt 
give rise? What m3'sterious results was the futux'e reseiwing 
for the investigation of science? At all events, the names of 
NichoU, Barbicane, and IMichel Ai-dan were certain to be 
immortalized in the annals of astronomy! 

When the dispatch from Long’s Peak had once become 
known, there was but one universal feeling of surprise and 
alarm. Was it possible to go to the aid of these bold trav- 
elers? No! for they had placed themselves be.vond the pale 
of humanity, by crossing the limits imposed b,v the Creator 
on his eartlilj’^ creatures. Thej’^ had air enough for two 
months; they had victuals enough for tzccive; — but after 
tlmt? There was onl3' one man who would not admit that 
the situation was desperate — ^lie alone had confidence; and 
thaf was their devoted friend J. T. Maston. 

Besides, he never let them get out of siglit. His home was 
hcncefortli the post at Long’s Peak ; his horizon, the mirror 
of that immense reflector. As soon as tlie moon rose above 
the horizon, he immediately caught lier in the field of the 
telescope; he never let her go for axi instant out of liis sight, 
and followed her assiduousl3'^ in lier course tlirough the 
stellar spaces. He watched with untiring patience tlie pass- 
age of the projectile across her silvery disc, and realiv tlie 
worthy man remained in perpetual communication witli his 
three friends, whom he did not despair of seeing again some 
day. 

“Those three men,” said he, “have carried into space all 
the resources of art, science, and industry. With that, one 
can do anything; and 3’ou ixill sec that, some day, tliey will 
come out all right.” 
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X3rmKt; flic vwir the whole vorkl ^^ns greatly cx- 

eitotl hv n ‘•cionlitic exjicrjnjcni unprecedented in the annals 
of science. 'I'hc nieiijkcrs of iiie Gun Club, n circle of artil- 
Icrvincn formed at Ibillittiore after the American war, con- 
ceived the idcit of initting themselves in communication 
with the moon! — yi"^i "ith the moon — by sending to her a 
projectile. 'J'hcir president, Burbicano, the pi'omoter of the 
enterprise, haAing consulted the astronomers of the Cam- 
bridge GbservatorV upon the .subject, took all necessary 
means to cnsiuc the success of this extraordinary enterprise, 
uhirh had been declared practicable by tbo majority of 
com{)ctent judges. After setting on fool a public subscrip- 
tion. which realized nearly £1,200,000, they began the 
gigantic work. 

According to the advice forwarded from tlie members of 
the Observatory, the gun destined to launch the projectile 
had to be fixed in a country situated between the 0 and 
28tb dcgree.s of north or south latitude, in order to aim at 
the moon when at the zenith; and its initiatory velocitj’ was 
tv&ed wt twelve. tUciusaivd vairds tn tlui aecnud. Laj.meb.ed ot. 
the 1st of December, at lOhrs. 46m. 40s. r.xr., it ought to 
rcacli the moon four days after its departure, tliat is on the 
5 th of December, at midnight precisely, at the moment of 
her attaining her perigee, that is lior nearest distance from 
the earth, wliich is exactly 86,410 leagues (French), or 
238,8.33 miles mean distance (English). 

The principal members of the Gun Club, President 
Barbicanc, ]\Iajor Elphinstone, the secretary Joseph T. 
]\faston, and other learned men, held several meetings, at 
which the shape and composition of the projectile were 
discussed, also the position and nature of the gun, and the 
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quality' and quantity of the powder to be used. It was de- 
cided; First, that the projectile should be a shell made of 
aluminium with a diameter of 108 inches and a tlnckness 
of twelve inches to its walls ; and should weigh 19,260 pounds. 
Second, tliat the gun should be a Columbiad cast in iron, 
900 feet long, and run perpendicularly into the eai-th. Third, 
that the chai-ge should contain 400,000 pounds of gun- 
cotton, which, giving out six billions of litres of gas in rear 
of the projectile.f would easity carry it toward tlie orb of 
night. 

These questions determined Pi'esident Barbicane, assisted 
by Murchison the engineer, to choose a spot situated in 
Florida, in 27° 7' North latitude, and 77° S' West (Green- 
wich) longitude. It was on this spot, after stupendous labor, 
that the Columbiad was cast ^\ith fuU success. Things stood 
thus, when an incident took place wliich increased the inter- 
est attaclicd to this gi-eat enterprise a hundredfold. 

A Frenchman, an enthusiastic Parisian, as witty as lie 
was bold, asked to be enclosed in the projectile, in order 
that he might reach the moon, and recounoiter this ter- 
restrial satellite. The name of this intrei^id adventurer was 
ilichel Ardan. He landed in America, was received with 
enthusiasm, held meetings, saw himself carried in triumph, 
reconciled President Barbicane to his mortal enemy. Cap- 
tain Nicholl, and, as a token of reconciliation, persuaded 
them both to start ndth him in the projectile. The proposi- 
tion being accepted, the shape of the projectile was slightly 
altered. It was made of a cylindro-conical form. Tliis 
species of aerial car was lined noth strong springs and par- 
titions to deaden the shock of departure. It was prodded 
with food for a year, water for some months, and gas for 
some days. A self-acting apparatus supplied the tlu’ee trav- 
elers with air to breathe. At the same time, on one of the 
highest points of the Rocky ^Mountains, the Gun Club had a 
gigantic telescope erected, in order that they might be able 
to follow the course of the projectile through space. All ivas 
then ready. 

On the 30th of November, at the hour fixed upon, from 
the midst of an extraordinary crowd of spectators, the de- 
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partux'e took place, and for tlie first time, three human be- 
ings quitted tlic terrestrial globe, and launched into inter- 
filanetary space mtli almost a certainty of reaching their 
destination- Tliese hold travelers, Slichel Ardan, President 
Barbicane, and Captain Xicholl, ought to make the passage 
in ninety-seven hours, thirteen minutes, and twenty- seconds. 
Consequently, their arrival on the lunar disc could not take 
place until the 5th of December at twelve at night, at the 
exact moment when the moon sliould be full, and not on the 
4th, as some badl}’ informed journals had annomiced. 

But an unforeseen circumstance, viz., the detonation pro- 
duced by the Columbiad, had tlie immediate effect of 
troubling the terrestrial atmosphere, b}'^ accumulating a 
large quantity of vapor, a phenomenon which excited uni- 
versal indignation, for the moon was hidden from the eyes 
of the watchers for several nights. 

The worthj' Joseph T. Maston, the staunchest friend of 
the tlu-ce travelers, started for the Bocky ]\fountains, accom- 
panied by the Hon. J. Belfast, director of the Cambridge 
Observatory, and reached the station of Long’s Peak, where 
the telescoixe Avas erected which brought the moon within 
an apparent distance of two leagues. The honorable secre- 
tary of the Gun Club wislied himself to observe the vehicle 
of liis daring friends. 

The accumulation of the clouds in tlie atmosphere pre- 
vented all obseri'ations on the 5th, 6th, 7tli, Stii, 9th, and 
10th of December. Indeed it was thought that all obser- 
vations would hav’e to be put off to the 3d of Januarj’^ in the 
following year; for the moon entering its last quarter on 
the 11th, would then only present an ever-decreasing por- 
tion of her disc, insufficient to allow of their following the 
course of the projectile. 

At length, to the general satisfaction, a hea\y storm 
cleared the atmosphere on the night of the 11th and 12th 
of Decembei', and the moon, Avith half-illuminated disc, Avas 
plainly to be seen upon the black skj'-. 

That very night a telegram was sent from the station 
of Long’s Peak by Joseph T. Maston and Belfast to the 
gentlemen of the Cambridge ObserA-atorj'^, anouncing that. 
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on the 11th of December at Sh. 47m. f.ji., t]ie projectile 
launched by the Columbiad of Stones Hill had been detected 
b}* Messrs. Belfast and ^laston — that it had de^•iated from 
its course from some unhnowTi cause, and had not reached 
its destination; but that it had passed near enough to be 
retained by the lunar attraction ; that its rectilinear move- 
ment had been changed to a circular one, and that following 
an elliptical orbit round the star of night it had become its 
satellite. The telegram added that the elements of this new 
star had not yet been calculated ; and indeed three obseiwa- 
tions made upon a star in tlu-ee different positions are neces- 
sary to determine these elements. Then it showed that the 
distance separating the projectile from the lunar surface 
“might” be reckoned at about 2,833 miles. 

It ended with this double hypothesis: either the atti'ac- 
tion of the moon would draw it to herself, and the travelers 
thus attain their end; or that the projectile, held in one 
immutable orbit, would gravitate around the lunar disc to 
all etex-nity. 

With such alternatives, what would be the fate of the 
travelers? Certainly they had food for some time. But sup- 
posing they did succeed in their rash enterprise, how would 
they return? Could they ever return? Should they hear 
from them? These questions, debated by the most learaed 
pens of the day, strongly engrossed the public attention. 

It is adrtsable here to make a remark which ought to be 
well considered by hasty observers. When a purely specula- 
tive discovery is announced to the public, it cannot be done 
with too much prudence. No one is obliged to discover 
either a planet, a comet, or a satellite; and whoever makes 
a mistake in such a case exposes himself justly to the de- 
rision of the mass. Far better is it to wait; and that is what 
the impatient Joseph T. Maston should have done before 
sending this telegram fortli to the world, wliich, according 
to his idea, told the whole result of the enterprise. Indeed 
this telegram contained two sorts of errors, as was proved 
eventually. First, ciTors of observation, concerning the dis- 
tance of the projectile from tlie surface of tlie moon, for on 
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the 11th of December it was impossible to see it; and what 
Joseph T. !Maston had seen, or thought he saw, could not 
liave been the projectile of the Columbiad. Second, errors 
of theory on the fate in store for the said projectile; for in 
making it a satellite of the moon, it was putting it in direct 
contradiction to all mechanical laws. 

One single hypothesis of the observers of Long’s Peak 
could ever be realized, that which foresaw the case of the 
travelers (if still alive) uniting their efforts with the lunar 
attraction to attain the surface of the disc. 

Now these men, as clever as they were daring, had sur- 
vived the terrible shock consequent on their departure, and 
it is their journey in the projectile car which is here related 
in its most dramatic as well as in its most singular details. 
This recital will dcstro}'^ many illusions and surmises; but 
it wiU give a true idea of the singular changes in store for 
such an enterprise; it will bring out the scientific instincts 
of Barbicane, the industrious resources of Nicholl, and the 
audacious humor of Michel Ardan. Besides this, it will prove 
that their worthy friend, Joseph T. ]\Iaston, was wasting 
his time, while leaning over the gigantic telescope he watched 
the course of the moon through the stany space. 


CHAPTER I 

mOM TmiNTY HIXUTES PAST TEN TO FORTr-SE\TEN MINUTES 

PAST TEN P. M. 

A s TEN o’clock struck, Michel Ardan, Barbicane, and 
Nicholl, took leave of the numerous friends they wei'e leav- 
ing on the earth. The two dogs, destined to propagate the 
canine race on the lunar continents, were already shut up 
in the projectile. 

The three travelers aproached the orifice of the enormous 
cast-iron tube, and a ci'ane let them down to the conical top 
of the projectile. There, an opening made for the purpose 
gave them access to the aluminium car. The tackle belong- 
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ing to the crane heing hauled from outside, the mouth of 
the Columbiad Mas iustanth’^ disencumbered of its last 
supports. 

Nicholl, once introduced with his companions inside the 
projectile, began to close the opening bv means of a strong 
plate, held in position by powerful screws. Other plates, 
closely fitted, covered the lenticular glasses, and the travel- 
ers, hermetically enclosed in their metal prison, were plunged 
in profound darkness. 

“And now, my dear companions,-’ said ]\Iichel xVrdan, 
“let us make ourselves at home; I am a domesticated man 
and strong in housekeeping. We are bound to make the best 
of our new lodgings, and make ourselves comfortable. And 
first let us try and see a little. Gas Avas not invented for 
moles.” 

So saying, the thoughtless fellow lit a match by striking 
it on the sole of his boot ; and approached the burner fixed 
to the receptacle, in wliich tlie carbonized hydrogen, stored 
at high pressme, sufficed for the lighting and Avarming of 
the projectile for a hundred and forty-four hours, or six 
days and six nights. The gas caught fire, and thus lighted 
the projectile looked like a comfortable room A\-ith tliickly 
padded Avails, furnished A\-ith a circular divan, and a roof 
rounded in the shape of a dome. 

Tlie objects it contained, arms, instruments, and utensils 
securelA" fastened against the rounds of Avndding, could 
bear the shock of departui-e Avith impunity. Humanly speak- 
ing, every possible precaution had been taken to bring this 
rash experiment to a successful termination. 

^lichel Ardan examined everytliing, and declared him- 
self satisfied AA-ith his installation. 

“It is a prison,” said he, “but a ti-aA-eling prison; and, 
AA-ith the right of putting my nose to the windoAv, I could 
Avell stand a lease of a Imndred years. You smile, Barbi- 
cane. Have you any arricrc-pcnscc? Do you say to your- 
self, ‘This prison may be our tomb?’ Tomb, perhaps; still 
I Avould not change it for Mahomet’s, AA-hich floats in space, 
hut never advances an inch !” 
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Wliile Micliel Ardan was speaking, Barbicanc and Nicboll 
were making their last prepai-ations. 

NicholPs chronometer mai'ked twenty minutes past ten 
p.jt. when the three travelers were finally enclosed in their 
projectile. This chronometer was set vdthin the tenth of a 
second by that of iMurchison the engineer. Barbicane con- 
sulted it. 

“My friends,” said he, “it is twenty minutes past ten. 
At forty-seven minutes past ten Murchison vdll launch the 
electi'ic spai'k on the wire which communicates with the 
charge of the Columbiad. At that precise moment we shall 
leave our spheroid. Thus we have still twenty-seven minutes 
to remain on the eai-th.” 

“Twenty-six minutes thirteen seconds,” replied the 
methodical NichoU. 

“Well!” exclaimed IMichel Ardan, in a good-humox-cd 
tone, “much may be done in twenty-six minutes. The gi’av- 
est questions of morals and politics may be discussed, and 
even solved. Twenty-six minutes well employed are worth 
more than twent3'-six j^ears in which nothing is done. Some 
seconds of a Pascal or a Nevdon are more precious than 
the whole existence of a crowd of i-aw simpletons ” 

“And jmu conclude, then, you evei’lasting talker?” asked 
Barbicane. 

“I conclude that we have twenty-six minutes left,” replied 
Avdau. 

“Twenty-four only,” said jN’ichoU. 

“Well, twenty-foul’, if you like, my noble captain,” said 
Ardan ; “twenty-four minutes in which to investigate 

“IMichel,” said Bai'bicane, “dui’ing the passage we shall 
have plenty of time to investigate the most difficult ques- 
tions. For the present we must occupj’^ ourselves with our 
departure.” 

“Are we not ready?” 

“Doubtless; but there are still some precautions to be 
taken, to deaden as much as possible tlie fii'st shock.” 

“Have we not the watei’-cushions placed between the pai’- 
tition-bi-eaks, whose elasticity will sufficiently protect us?” 
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“I hope so, IMicliel,” replied Harblcane gently, “but I 
am not sure.*’ 

“Ab, the joker!” exclaimed IVIicbel Ardan. “He hopes! — 
He is not sure ! — and be n aits for the moment Avlien •we are 
encased to make this deplorable admission ! I beg to be al- 
lowed to get out!*’ 

“And how?” asked Barbicane. 

“Humph !” said !Micbcl Ardan, “it is not easy ; we are in 
the train, and the guard’s whistle will sound before twenty- 
four minutes are over.” 

“Twenty,” said NichoU. 

Tor some moments the three travelers looked at each 
other. Then they began to examine the objects imprisoned 
with them. 

“Everything is in its place,” said Barbicane. “We have 
now to decide how we can best place oursehes to resist the 
shock. Position cannot be an indifferent matter; and we 
must, as much as possible, prevent the rush of blood to the 
head.” 

“Just so,” said Nicholl. 

“Then,” replied hlichel Ardan, ready to suit the action 
to tlie word, “let us put our heads down and our feet in 
the air, like the clovns in the grand circus.” 

“No,” said Barbicane, “let us stretch ourselves on our 
sides; Ave shall resist tlie shock better that Avay. Remember 
that, when the projectile starts, it mattei-s little AA'hetlier 
AA e are in it or before it ; it amounts to much the same tiling.” 

“If it is only ‘much tlie same thing,’ I may cheer up,” 
said !Michel Ardan. 

“Do you approAn of my idea, Nicholl?” asked Barbicane. 
“Entirely,” replied the captain. “We’ve still thirteen 
minutes and a half.” 

“That Nicholl is not a man,” exclaimed ilichel; ‘die is a 
chronometer AA-ith seconds, an escape, and eight holes.” 

But Ills companions Avere not listening ; they u’ere taking 
up their last positions with the most perfect coolness. They 
Avere like two methodical traA'elers in a car, seeking to place 
themselves as comfortably as possible. 
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We might well ask ourselves of what materials are the 
hearts of these Americans made, to wliom the aproach of 
the most frightful danger added no pulsation. 

Three thick and solidly-made couclies liad been placed 
in the projectile. Nicholl and Barbicane placed them in the 
center of the disc forming the floor. There the three tra^'- 
elers were to stretch themselves some moments before their 
departure. 

During tins time, Ai'dan, not being able to keep still, 
tui'ncd in his narrow prison like a wild beast in a cage, 
chatting with his friends, speaking to the dogs Diana and 
Satellite, to Avhom, as maj^ be seen, he had given significant 
names. 

“Ah, Diana! Ah, Satellite!” he exclaimed, teasing them; 
“so you are going to show the moon-dogs the good habits 
of the dogs of the earth! That will do honor to the canine 
race! If ever we do come dowm. again, I m'll bring a cross 
type of ‘moon-dogs,’ which Anil make a stir !” 

“If there arc dogs in the moon,” said Barbicane. 

“There are,” said Michel Ardan, “just as there are 
horses, cows, donkeys, and chickens. I bet that Ave shall find 
chickens.” 

“A hundred dollars we shall find none!” said Nicholl. 

“Done, my captain!” replied Ardan, clasping Nicholl’s 
hand. “But, by and bye, you liaA^e alreadj'^ lost three bets 
with our president, as the necessary funds for the enterprise 
liaA-e been found, as the operation of casting has been suc- 
cessful, and lastl}’’, as the Columbiad has been loaded AAuthout 
accident, six thousand dollars.” 

“Yes,” replied Nicholl. “Thirty-scA'en minutes six sec- 
onds past ten.” 

“It is understood, captain. Well, before another quarter 
of an hour you A\’ill have to count nine thousand dollars to 
the president ; four thousand because the Columbiad AviU not 
burst, and five thousand because the projectile Avill rise 
more than six miles in the air.” 

“I haA^e the dollars,” replied Nicholl, slapping the pocket 
of his coat. “I onljf ask to be alloAA'ed to pay.” 

“Come, Nicholl, I see that you are a man of method. 
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■wliich I could never be; but indeed you have made a series 
of bets of very little advantage to yourself, allo^ me to tell 
you.*’ 

“And wli 3 '?'’ asked Xicboll. 

‘‘Because, if 3 ‘ou gain the first, the Columbiad ^nll have ' 
bm-stj and tlie projectile vritli it; and Barbrfane v,ili no 
longer be there to reimburse your dollars.” 

‘‘ilv' stake is deposited at the bank in Baltimore," re- 
plied Barbicane simpK': “and if Xicholl is pot there, it 
will go to liis heirs.” 

“All, you practical men!” exclaimed ^Michel Ardan; ‘*I 
admire you the more for not being able to understand you. ’ 
“Borty-two minutes past ten !” said Nicholl. 

“Only five minutes more!” answered Barbicane. 

“Yes, five little minutes!” replied ^lichel Ardan; “and 
we are enclosed in a projectile, at the bottom tjf a gun 900 
feet long! And under this projectile ai*e rammed 400,000 
pounds of gun-cotton, which is equal to 1,600.000 pounds 
of ordinary powder! And friend I\Iurchison, with Ins 
clironometer in hand, his eye fixed on the needle, his finger 
on the electric apparatus, is counting the seconds prcpara- 
toiy to launching us into interplanetary space-” 

“Enough, ilichel, enough!” said Barbicane* in a serious 
voice; “let us prepare. A few instants alone separate us from 
an eventful moment. One clasp of the hand, my friends.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Alicliel Ardan, more moved than he 
■wished to appear; and the tlrree bold companions were 
united in a last embrace. 

“God preserve us!’’ said the religious Barbicane. 

l^Iichel Ardan and Xicholl stretched themsdves on the 
couches placed in the center of the disc. 

“Forty-seven minutes past ten!” murmured the captain. 

“Twentj^ seconds more!” Barbicane quicHy put out the 
gas and lay down by lus companions, and the profound 
silence was onK' broken bj- the ticking of the chronometer 
marking the seconds. 

Suddenly a dreadful shock was felt, and the projectile, 
under the force of six billions of litres of gas, developed 
b\- the combustion of pyroxyle, mounted into space. 
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CHAPTER U 

THE rmST HAEr-HOT*R 

HAT had happened? What effect had this frightful 
shoch produced? Had the ingenuit 3 ' of the constructors of 
tlie projectile obtained anj- happy result? Had the shock 
been deadened, thanks to the springs, the four plugs, the 
water-cushions, and the partition-breaks? Had thej- been 
able to subdue the frightful pressure of tlie initiatoiy speed 
of inoi’c than 11,000 yards, which was enough to traverse 
Paris or New York in a second? This was evidently the ques- 
tion suggested to the thousand spectators of tliis moving 
scene. They forgot the aim of the journey, and thought only 
of the travelers. And if one among them — Joseph T. IMaston 
for example — could have cast one glimpse into the projec- 
tile, what would he have seen? 

Nothing then. The darkness was profound. But its 
cjdindro-conical partitions had resisted wonderfully. Not a 
rent or a dent an,vwhere! The wonderful projectile was not 
even heated under the intense deflagration of the powder, 
nor liquefied, as they seemed to- fear, in a shower of 
aluminium. 

The interior showed but little disorder; indeed, on^V a 
few objects had been 'vdolentlj' thrown toAvard the roof ; but 
the most important seemed not to haA’e suffered from the 
shock at all ; their fixtures were intact. 

On the moA’^able disc, sunk down to the bottom by the 
smashing of the partition-breaks and the escape of the 
AA'ater, three bodies lay appai'Cntly lifeless. Barbicane, 
Nicholl, and Michel Ardan — did the\’' still breathe? or AA'as 
the projectile nothing noAV but a metal coffin, bearing three 
corpses into space? 

Some minutes after the departure of the projectile, one 
of the bodies moved, shook its arms, lifted its head, and 
finalN succeeded in getting on its knees. It was j\Iichel 
Ardan. He felt himself all oA^er, gave a sonorous “Hem!*’ 
and then said: 

“Michel Ardan is Avhole. Hoaa' about the others?” 
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The courageous Trenchman tried to I'ise. but could not 
stand. His head swam, from the rush of blood: he Tvas 
blind: he was like a drunken man. 

“Bur-r!” said he. “It produces the same effect as two 
botUes of Gorton, though perhaps less agreeable to swal- 
low.” Then, passing his hand several times across Ids fore- 
head and rubbing Ids temples, he called in a firm voice: 
“NichoUl Barbicane!” 

He waited anxiously. No answer ; not even a sigh to show 
that tl:c hearts of Ids companions were still beating. He 
called again. The same silence. 

“The de%'il!” he exclaimed. “They look as if they had 
fallen from a fifth story on their heads. Bah!" he added, 
with that imperturbable confidence which nothing could 
check, “if a Frenchman can get on his knees, two Ameri- 
cans ought to be able to get on their feet. But first let us 
light up.” 

Ardan felt the tide of life return by degrees. His blood 
became calm, and returned to its accustomed circulation. 
Another effort restored his equilibrium. He succeeded in 
rising, drew a match from his pocket, and approaching the 
bumer lighted it. The receiver had not suffered at all. The 
gas had not escaped. Besides, the smell would have betrayed 
it: and in that case ^lichel Ardan could not have carried a 
lighted match with impunity through the space filled Adth 
hydrogen. The gas mixing Avith the air AAould have pro- 
duced a detonating mixture, and the explosion would have 
finished what the shock had perhaps begun. When the 
burner AAas lit, Ardan leaned over the bodies of his com- 
panions: they AAcre lying one on the other, an inert mass, 
Nicholl above, Barbicane underneath. 

Ardan lifted the captain, propped him up against the 
diAan, .and begin to rub vigorously. This means, used Avitb 
.iudgnent, restored Nicboll, Avho opened bis eyes, and in- 
stantly recoA-cring bis presence of mind, seized Arclan's 
hand and looked around bim. 

“And Barbicane'” said he. 

“Each in turn,” reidied Jlichel Ardan. “1 began Ai-ith 
vou. Nicholl. iKicause vou were on the ton. Now let us looh 
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to Barbicane.” Saying^ which, Ardan and Nicholl raised the 
president of the Gun Club and laid liim on the divan. He 
seemed to have suffered more than either of his companions ; 
he was bleeding, but Niclioll was reassured bj' finding that 
the hemorrhage came from a slight wound on the shoulder, 
a mere graze, wliich he bound up carefully. 

Still, Barbicane was a long time coming to himself, which 
frightened his friends, who did not spare friction. 

“He breathes tliougb,” said NicboU, putting his ear to 
the chest of the wounded man. 

“Yes,” i-eplicd Ardan, “he breathes like a man who has 
some notion of that daih' operation. Rub, Nicholl; let us 
vub harder.” And the two improvised practitioners worked 
so hard and so well that Barbicane recovered his senses. He 
opened his eyes, sat up, took his two friends by^ the hands, 
and his first words were — 

“Nicholl, are avo moving.^” 

• Nicholl and Ai-dan looked at each other; they had 
not yet troubled themselves about the projectile; their first 
thought had been for the traveler, not for the car. 

“Well, are Ave reallj^ moving.^” repeated Slichel Ardan. 

“Or quietly resting on the soil of Florida.^” asked Nicholl. 

“Or at the bottom of the Gulf of I^Iexico ?” added Michel 
Ardan. 

“What an idea!” exclaimed the president. 

And this double h3'pothesis suggested by his companions 
had the effect of recalling him to his senses. In any case 
they could not decide on the position of the projectile. Its 
apparent immoA-ability, and the want of communication 
Arith the outside, prcA'^ented them from soRing the question. 
Perhaps the projectile Avas unwinding its course through 
space. Perhaps after a short rise it had fallen upon the 
earth, or even in the Gulf of Mexico — a fall which the nar- 
roAVTiess of the penninsula of Florida AA'ould render not im- 
possible. 

The case was serious, the problem interesting, and one 
that must be solved as soon as possible. Thus, highly ex- 
cited, Barbicane’s moral energy triumphed over phj’^sical 
weakness, and he rose to his feet. He listened. Outside Avas 
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])crfect silence: bui the thick padding was enough to inter- 
cept all sounds coining from the earth. But one circumstance 
struck Barbicane, viz., tliat the temperature inside the pro- 
jectile was singularly liigh. The president drew a thermom- 
eter from its case and consulted it. The instrument showed 
81° Fahr. 

“Yes,” lie exclaimed, “yes. we are moving i Tliis stifling 
heat, penetrating through tlie partitions of the projectile, 
is produced b 3 ' its friction on the atmospheric strata. It will 
soon diminish, because we are already floating in space, and 
after having been nearly stifled, we shall have to suffer in- 
tense cold. 

‘YV'hnll” said ^lichel Ardan. “According to your show- 
ing, Barbicane. we are already beyond the limits of the ter- 
restrial atmosjihere?” 

“lYithout a doubt, IMichel. Listen to me. It is fift\’-five 
minutes past ten: we have been gone about eight minutes: 
and if our initiatory speed has not been checked by the fric- 
tion, six seconds would be enough for us to pass tlmough 
the forty miles of atmosphere which surrounds tlie globe.” 

“Just so,” replied Xicholi: “but in what proportion do 
you estimate the diminution of speed br’ friction?” 

“In the proportion of one-third, Xicholi. Tliis diminution 
is considerable, but according to mi- calculations it is notli- 
ing less. If. then, we had an initiatori- sj)eed of 12,000 
yards, on leai-ing the atmosphere this speed would be re- 
duced to 9.165 I'ards. In any case we have already passed 
through this interval, and 

“And then,” said l\Iichel Ardan, “friend Xicholi has lost 
his two bets: four thousand dollars because the Columbiad 
did not burst: five thousand dollars because the projectile 
has risen more than six miles. Xow, Xicholi, pay up.'” 

"Let us prove it first,” said the captain, “'and W will pay 
.aftci-ward. It is quite possible that Barbicane's reasoning 
is correct, and that I have lost my nine thousand dollars. 
But a new hypothesis presents itself to my mind, and it 
annuls the wager.” 

‘Mhat is thalr” asked Barbicane quicklv. 
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“The liypothesis that, for some reason or otJier, fire was 
never set to the powder, and we have not started at all. 

“l\Iy goodness, captain,” exclaimed Michel Ardan, “that 
hyjjotliesis is worthy of my brain ! It cannot be a serious one. 
For have we not been half anniliilated by the shock? Did 
I not recall you to life? Is not the president’s shoulder still 
bleeding from the blo\v it has received? ’ 

“Granted,” replied Nicholl; “but one question.” 

“Well, captain?” 

“Did you hear the detonation, which certainly ought to 
be loud.?” 

“No,” replied Ardan, much surprised; “certainly I did 
not hear the detonation.’* 

“And vou, Barbicane?’* 

“Nor i, either.” 

‘Tery veil,” said Nicholl. 

“I^^eil now,” murmured the president “why did we not 
hear the detonation?*’ 

The three friends looked at each other with a discon- 
certed air. It was quite an inexplicable phenomenon. The 
projectile had started, and consequently there must have 
been a detonation. 

“Let us first find out where we are,” said Barbicane, ^%nd 
let down the panel.” 

This very siinjile operation was soon accomphslied. 

The nuts which held the bolts to tlie outer plates of the 
right-hand scuttle gave way under tlie pressure of the Eng- 
lish vwench. Tliese bolts were pushed outside, and buffei'S 
covered with India-rubber stopped up tlie holes wliich let 
them tlirough. Immediately the outer plate fell back upon 
its liinges like a porthole, and the lenticular glass whicli 
closed the scuttle apiieared. A similar one was let into the 
tliick partition on the opposite side of the projectile, an- 
other in the top of the dome, and finally, a fourth in the 
middle of the base. They could, therefore, make observa- 
tions in four different directions: the firmament by the side 
and most direct windows, the earth or the moon by the upper 
and under openings in the projectile. 
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Barbicane and bis two companions immediately rushed 
to the uncovered %vindoM'. But it was lit by no ray of light. 
Profound darkness surrounded them, which, however, did 
not prevent the president from exclaiming: 

“No, my friends, we have not fallen back upon the earth ; 
no, nor are we submerged in the Gulf of ^lexico. Yes! we 
are mounting into space. See those stars sliining in the 
night, and that impenetrable darkness heaped up between 
the earth and us !” 

“Hurrah 1 hurrah !” exclaimed ^Michel Ardan and Nicholl 
in one voice. 

Indeed, this tliick darkness proved that the projectile 
had left the earth, for the soil, brilliantly lit by the moon- 
beams, would have been visible to the travelers, if they had 
been lying on its surface. This darkness also showed that 
the projectile had passed the atmospheric strata, for the 
dilfused light spread in the air would have been reflected 
on the metal walls, which reflection was v. anting. This light 
would have lit the window, and the window was dark. Doubt 
was no longer possible ; the travelers had left the earth. 

“I have lost,’' said Nicholl. 

‘T congratulate you,” replied Ardan. 

“Here are the nine thousand dollars,” said the captain, 
drawing a roll of paper dollars from his pocket. 

‘^111 you have a receipt for it?” asked Barbicane, tak- 
ing the sum. 

“If you do not mind,” answered Nicholl; “it is more 

business-like.” 

And coolly and seriously-, as if he had been at his strong- 
box, the president drew forth his notebook, tore out a blank 
leaf, wrote a proper receipt in pencil, dated and signed it 
with the usual flourish,** and gave it to the captain, who 
carcfidly placed it in his pocketbook. j\Iicbel Ardan, taking 
off bis hat, bowed to bis two companions without speaking. 
So much fonnaiity under such circumstances left him 
speechless. He had never before seen anything so 
“American.” 

• This is piirclv- Trench hahlL 
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This nfynir settled, Barbicane and Nicholl liad returned 
to the windou', and were watching the constellations. The 
stars looked like bright points on the black sky. But from 
that side thej- could not see the orb of night, which, travel- 
ing from east to west, would rise by degrees toward the 
zenith. Its absence drew the following remark from Ardan : 

“And the moon; will she perchance fail at our ren- 
dezvous ?” 

“Do not alarm j'ourself,” said Barbicane; “our future 
globe is at its post, but we cannot see her from this side; 
let us open the other.” 

As Barbicane vas about leaving the window to open the 
opposite scuttle, his attention was attracted bj' the approach 
of a brilliant object. It was an enormous disc, whose colossal 
dimension could not be estimated. Its face, M-liich was turned 
to the earth, was very bright. One might have thought it a 
small moon reflecting the liglit of the large one. She ad- 
vanced ■with great speed, and seemed to describe an orbit 
round the earth, which would intersect the passage of the 
projectile. This body revolved upon its axis, and exhibited 
the phenomena of all celestial bodies abandoned in space. 

“Ah!” exclaimed hlichel Ardan, “what is that.? another 
projectile.?” 

Barbicane did not answer. The appearance of this enor- 
mous body surprised and troubled him. A collision ■« as pos- 
sible, and might be attended -with deplorable results ; either 
the projectile would deviate from its path, or a shock, 
breaking its impetus, might precipitate it to the earth; or, 
lastly, it might be irresistibly drawn away by the powerful 
asteroid. The president caught at a glance the consequences 
of these three hypotheses, either of which would, one waj’ 
or the other, bring their experiment to an unsuccessful and 
fatal termination. His companions stood silently looking 
into space. The object grew rapidly as it approached them, 
and by an optical illusion the projectile seemed to be tlu’ow- 
ing itself before it. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed IMichel Ardan, “we shall run into 
one another!” 
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Instinctively' tlie travelers drew Ijnclc. Their dread was 
great, hut it did not last many seconds. Tlie asteroid passed 
several hundred yards from the projectile and disappeared, 
not so much from the rapidity of its course, as that its face 
being opposite the moon, it was suddenly merged into the 
perfect darkness of space. 

'‘A happy journey' to you,” exclaimed IMichel Ardan, with 
a sigh of relief. “Surely infinity of space is lai'ge enough 
for a poor little projectile to walk through without fear. 
Now, what is this portentous globe which nearly struck us?” 
“I know,” replied Barbicane. 

“Oh, indeed! you know everyiihing.” 

“It is.'’ said Barbicane, “a simple meteorite, but an 
enormous one, wliich the attraction of the earth has retained 
as a satellite.'’ 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed IMichel Ardan; “the eaifli 
then has two moons like Neptune?” 

“Yes, my friend, two moons, though it passes generally 
for ha-ving only one: but tliis second moon is so small, and 
its speed so great, tliat the inhabitants of the cart!; cannot 
see it. It was by noticing disturbances that a Trench 
{istronomer, M. Petit, vas able to detennine the existence 
of this second satellite and calculate its elements. According 
to liis observations, this meteorite will accomplish its revolu- 
tion round the earth in three hours and twenty' minutes, 
wMch implies a wonderful rate of speed."’ 

“To all astronomers admit the existence of this satel- 
lite?’* asked Nicholl. 

“No."’ reijlicd Barbicane; ‘‘but if. like us. they had 
met it. they could no longer doubt it. Indeed, I think that 
this meteorite, which, had it struck the projectile, nould 
have much embarrassed us, will give us tlie means of decid- 
ing what our position in space is.*’ 

“How?’' said Ardan. 

“Because its distance is knonm, and when wo met it. we 
were exactly four thousand six hundred and fifty miles from 
the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

‘‘More than two thousand Frcncli leagues,” exclaimed 
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Michel Ardan. “That beats the express trains of the pitiful 
globe called the earth.” 

“I should think so,” replied NichoU, consulting liis 
chronometer; “it is eleven o’clock, and it is only tliirteen 
minutes since Ave left the American Continent.” 

“Only thirteen minutes?” said Barbicane. 

“Yes,” said Nicholl ; “and if our initiatory speed of tvrelA’e 
thousand yards has been kept up, aa'c shall have made about 
tAA-ent3' thousand miles in the hour.” 

“That is all verj’ aa'cII, niA’ friends,” said the president, 
“but the insoluble question still remains. Whj?^ did vre not 
hear the detonation of the Columbiad?” 

For Avant of an ansAAer the conversation dropped, and 
Barbicane began thoughtfully to let doAvn the shutter of 
the second side. He succeeded: and through the uncovered 
glass the moon filled the projectile Avith a brilliant light. 
Nicholl, as an economical man, put out the gas, noAV useless, 
and AA’hose brilliancj* prcA’cnted anj' observation of the inter- 
planetary space. 

The lunar disc shone A\-ith Avonderful purity. Her rays, 
no longer filtered tlirough the vaporj^ atmosphere of the 
terrestrial globe, shone through the glass, filling the air 
in the interior of the projectile A\ath silvery reflections. The 
black curtain of the firmament in reality heightened the 
moon’s brilliancy, AA-hich in tliis A’oid of ether unfaA’ox’able to 
diffusion did not eclipse the neighboring stars. The heavens, 
thus seen, presented quite a ncAv aspect, and one AA'hich the 
human eye could never dream of. One raav’^ conceive the 
interest AAoth AA’hich these bold men AA atched the orb of night, 
the great aim of tlieir journey. 

In its motion the earth’s satelhte aa’bs insensibly nearing ' 
the zenith, the mathematical point Avhich it ought to attain 
ninety-six hours later. Hei’ mountains, her plains, every pro- 
jection AA’as as clearly discernible to their eyes as if they 
AA-ere observing it from some spot upon the earth; but its 
light AA-as dcA-eloped through space Avith AA’onderful intensity. 
The disc shone like a platinum mirror. Of the earth flying 
from under their feet, the traA^elers had lost all recollection. 
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It -vvas Captain Niclioll vrKo first recalled tlieir attention 
to the vanishing globe. 

“Yes."* said IMicliel Ardan. “do not let us be ungrate- 
ful to it. Since we are leaving our country, let our last loolcs 
he directed to it. I -vrish to see the earth once more before it 
is quite hidden from my eyes.” 

To satisfy his companions. Bai'bicane began to uncover 
the ndndow at the bottom of the projectile, n'hich would 
allow them to obser\e the earth direct. The disc, which the 
force of the projection had beaten down to the base, was 
removed, not without difficulty. Its fragments, placed care- 
fully against the wall, might serve again upon occasion. 
Then a circular gap appeared, nineteen inches in diameter, 
hollowed out of the lower part of the projectile. A glass 
cover, six inches thick and strengthened with upper fasten- 
ings, closed it tightl}'. Beneath was fixed an aluminum plate, 
held in place by bolts. The screws being undone, and the 
bolts let go. the plate fell do'wn, and Aisible communication 
was established between the interior and the exterior. 

]\Iichel Ardan knelt by the glass. It was cloudy, seemingly ^ 
opaque. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “and the earth?” 

“The earth?” said Barbicane. “There it is.” 

“What ! that little thread ; that silver crescent?" 

“Doubtless, ilichel. In four dnA’s. uhen the moon will be 
full, at the verv’ time we shall reach it, the earth utII be 
new, and will only appear to us as a slender crescent wliich 
will soon disappear, and for some days will be enveloped in 
utter darkness.” 

“That the earth?” repeated iMichel Ardan, looking with 
all his eyes at the thin slip of his native planet. 

The explanation given by President Barbicane was cor- 
rect. The earth. Avith respect to the projectile, was entering 
its last phase. It was in its octant, and showed a crescent 
finely traced on the dark background of the sky. Its light, 
rendered bluish by the thick strata of the atmosphere was 
less intense than that of the crescent moon, but it was of 
considerable dimensions, and looked like an enormous arch 
stretched across the firmament. Some parts brilliantly 
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lighted, especially on its concave part, slioived the presence 
•of higli mountains, often disappearing behind thiclc spots, 
■'vhicli are never seen on the lunar disc. They were rings of 
clouds placed concentricallj' round the terrestrial globe. 

Wlu'le the travelers were trying to pierce the profound 
dai*kness, a brilliant cluster of shooting stars burst upon 
their eyes. Hundreds of meteorites, ignited by the friction 
of the atmosphere, irradiated the shadow of the luminous 
l^i'ain, and lined the cloudy parts of the disc with their fire. 
At this period the earth was in its perilielium, and the month 
of December is so pi'opitious to these sliooting stars, that 
•astronomers have counted as man}' as twenty-four thousand 
3n an liour. But Michel Ardan, disdaining scientific reason- 
lags, preferred thinking that tlie earth was thus saluting the 
•departure of her three children witli her most brilliant 
fireworks. 

Indeed this was all the}’’ saw of the globe lost in tlie solar 
■'vorld, rising and sotting to the great planets like a simple 
morning or evening star ! This globe, where they had left all 
their affections, was nothing more than a fugitive crescent! 

Dong did the three friends look without speaking, tliough 
united in heart, wlu’le the projectile sped onward with an 
■ever-decreasing speed. Then an iiwesistible drowsiness crept 
over their brain. Was it weariness both of body and mind.^ 
No doubt; for after the over-excitement of those last hours 
passed upon earth, reaction was ine%dtablc. 

“Well,” said Nicholl, “since we must sleep, let us sleep.” 

And stretching themselves on tlieir couches, they were 
ull three soon in a profound slumber. 

But they had not forgotten themselves more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, -^vhen Barbicane sat up suddenly, and rousing 
fiis companions with a loud voice, exclaimed — — 

“I have found it I” 

' “What have you found.?” asked JMicliel Ardan, jumping 
B’oin his bed. 

“The reason why we did not hear the detonation of the 

Columbiad.” 

“And it is .?” said Nicholl. 

‘Because our projectile traveled faster tlian the sound!” 
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CHAPTER III 

THEm PLACE OF SHELTER 

T HIS curious but certainly correct explanation once gi' en. 
the three friends leturned to their slumbers. Could they have 
found a calmer or more peaceful spot to sleep in? On the 
earth, houses, tou ns. cottages, and country feel every shock 
given to the exterior of the globe. On sea, the vessels rocked 
by the waves are still in motion : in the air, the balloon oscil- 
lates incessantly on tlie fluid sti-ata of divers densities. This 
projectile alone, floating in perfect space, in the midst of 
perfect silence, offered perfect repose. 

Thus the sleep of our adventurous travelers might have 
been indefinitely prolonged, if an unexpected noise had not 
awakened them at about seven o'clock in the morning of the 
2d of Decembei-, eight hours after their departure. 

This noise was a %ery natural barking. 

“The dogs! it is the dogs!” exclaimed Michel Ardan, 
rising at once. 

“They are hungry,” said Nicholl. 

Jove!*’ replied IVIichel, “we have forgotten them.” 
“T^ere are they?'’ asked Barbicane. 

They looked and found one of the animals crouched under 
the divan. Terrified and shaken by the initiatory shock, it 
had remained in the corner till its voice returned ^vith the 
pangs of hunger. It was the amiable Diana, still very con- 
fused, who crept out of her retreat, though not inthout much 
pei'suasion, Michel Ardan encouraging her with most 
gracious words. 

“Come, Diana.” said he: “come, my girl! thou whose 
destiny will be marked in the cynegetic annals; thou whom 
the pagans would have given as comiianion to the god 
Anubis, and Christians as friend to St. Roch; thou who art 
rushing into interplanetary space, and wilt perliaps be the 
Eve of all Selenite dogs ! come, Diana, come here.’* 

Diana, flattered or not, advanced by degrees, uttering 
plaintive cries. 

“Good,” said Barbicane; “I see Eve, but where is Adam?” 
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“Adam?” replied Michel; “Adam cannot be far off; he 
Is there somewhere; we must call him. Satellite! here, 
Satellite!” 

But Satellite did not appear. Diana would not leave off 
howling. The}' found, however, that she was not bruised, 
and they gave her a pie. winch silenced her complaints. As 
to Satellite, he seemed quite lost. They had to hunt a long 
time before finding him in one of the upper compaitments of 
the projectile, whither some unaccountable shock must have 
violently hurled him. The poor beast, much hurt, was in a 
piteous state. 

“The devil!” said Michel. 

They brought the unfortunate dog down with great care. 
Its skull had been broken against the roof, and it seemed 
unlikely that he could recover from such a shock. Mean- 
while, he was stretched comfoi-tably on a cushion. Once there, 
he heaved a sigh. 

“M^e vill take care of you,” said Michel; “we are re- 
sponsible for your existence. I would rather lose an arm 
than a paw of my poor Satellite.” 

Saying which, he offered some water to the wounded dog, 
Avho swallowed it with a^’idity. 

This attention paid, the travelers watched the earth and 
the moon attentively. The earth was now only discernible by 
a cloudv disc ending in a crescent, rather more contracted 
than that of the previous evening; but its expanse was still 
enormous, compared with that of the moon, which vas ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to a perfect circle. 

“By Jove!” said IMichel Ardan, “I am really sorry that 
We did not stai't w'hen the earth was full, that is to say, when 
our globe was in opiJosition to the sun.” 

“Why.?” asked Xicholl. 

“Because we should have seen our continents and seas in 
a new light — the first resplendent under the solar rays, the 
latter cloudy as represented on some maps of the v orld. I 
should like to have seen those poles of the earth on wliich the 
eye of man has never yet rested. 

“I dare say,” replied Barhicane; “but if the earth had 
been fed?, the moon would have been iicw, that is to say, in- 
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visible, because of the rays of tbe sun. It is better for us 
to see the destination we wisli to reach, than the point of 
departure.” 

“You are right, Barbicanc,” replied Captain Niclioll; 
“and, besides, when we have reached tlie moon, we shall have 
time during the long lunar niglits to consider at our leisure 
the globe on which our likenesses swarm.” 

“Our likenesses !” exclaimed ^Michel Ai'dan : “they are no 
more our likenesses than the Selenites are! We inhabit a new 
world, peopled bj’ ourselves — ^the projectile! I am Barbi- 
cane’s likeness, and Barbicane is Yicholl’s. Beyond us, around 
us, human nature is at an end, and we are the only popula- 
tion of this microcosm until we become pure Selenites.’^ 

“In about eighty-eight hours,” replied the captain. 

‘'^9uch means to say?” asked IMichel Ardan. 

“Tliat it is half-past eight,” replied Nicholl. 

“Very well.” retorted ilichel ; “then it is impossible for me 
to find even the shadow of a reason why we should not go to’ 
breakfast.” 

Indeed the inhabitants of the new star could not live witli- 
out eating, and their stomachs were suffering from the im- 
perious laws of hunger. ^Michel Ardan, as a Prenchman, was 
declared chief cook, an important function, which raised no 
rival. The gas gave sufficient heat for the culinary ap- 
paratus, and the prorision-box furnished the elements of this 
first feast. 

The breakfast began with three bowls of excellent soup, 
thanks to the bquefaction in hot water of those precious 
cakes of Liebig, prepared from the best parts of tire rumi- 
nants of the Pampas. To the soup succeeded some beefsteaks, 
compressed by an liydraulic press, as tender and succulent 
as if brought straight from the kitchen of an English eating- 
house. I^Iichel, wJio was imaginative, maintained that thej' 
rvere even “red.” 

Preserred vegetables (“fresher than natru'e,” said the 
amiable Michel) succeeded the dish of meat; and was fol- 
lowed by some cups of tea with bread and butter, after the 
American fashion. 

The beverage was declared exquisite, and was due to the 
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mfusion of the choicest leaves, of which the emperor of 
Russia liad given some chests for the benefit of the travelers. 

And lastlj-, to crown the repast, Ardan brought out a 
fine bottle of Kuits, vhich was found “by chance” in the 
provosion-box. The three friends drank to the union of the 
earth and her satellite. 

And, as if he had not already done enough for the gen- 
erous wine which he had distilled on the slopes of Burgundy, 
the sun chose to be of the party. At this moment the pro- 
.iectile emerged from the conical shadow cast by the ter- 
restrial globe, and the rays of the radiant orb struck the 
lower disc of the projectile direct occasioned by the angle 
^’hich the moon’s orbit makes vitli that of the earth. 

' “The sun!” exclaimed Michel Ardan. 

“No doubt,” replied Barbicane; I expected it 

“But,” said IMichel, “the conical shadow which the earth 
leaves in space extends beyond the moon. ^ 

“Par beyond it, if the atmospheric refraction is not taken 
into consideration,” said Barbicane. But when the moon 
is enveloped in this shadow, it is because the centers pf the 
three stars, the sun, the eartti, and tlie moon, are aU pn one 
and the same straight line. Then the node, coincide with the 
phases of the moon, and there is an eclipse. If ive had 
started when there was an f hp^ -the moon, all our 
passage would have been m the shadow, which would have 

been a pity.” 

“Why.?” ^ • 

“Because, though we are floating in space our projectile, 
bathed in the solar rays, wiU reemve their light and heat. 

It economizes tlie gas, wluch is in every respect a good 

economy.” , . , , . 

Indeed, under these rays wlncli no atmosphere can temper, 
either in temperature or brilliancy, the projectile grew warm 
and bright, as if it had passed suddenly from winter to sum- 
mer. The moon above, the sun beneath, wei'e inundating it 

with their fire. . 

“It is pleasant here,” said NichoU. 

“I should think so,” saidJVIichd Ardan. “With a little 
eartli siiread on our ab ^^lanet we should have green 
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peas in twenty-four l\ours. I have hut one fofir, whicli i* 
that tfic walls of the projectile might melt.'* 

“Calm youi’self, iny worthy friend,"’ replied Barbicanc: 
“the projectile withstood a very* much higher temperature 
tlian this as it slid through the strata of the atmosphere- I 
should not be surprised if it did not look like a meteor on 
fire to the eyes of the spectators in Florida,” 

“But then Joseph T. I\Iaston will think we are roastedl’" 
“What astonishes me,” said Barbicanc, “is that we have 
not been. That was a danger we had not pro\dded for.” 

“I feared it,” said Nicholl simply. 

“And you never mentioned it, my sublime captain,” ex- 
claimed Michel Ardan, clasping his friend's hand. 

Barbicanc now began to settle himself in the projectile as 
if he was never to leave it. One must remember that tliis 
aerial car had a base with a superficies of fifty-four square 
feet. Its height to the roof was twelve feet. Carefully laid out 
in the inside, and little encumbered by instruments and 
traveling utensils, which each had their particular place, it 
left the three travelers a certain freedom of movement. Tlie 
tluck window inserted in the bottom could bear any amount 
of weight, and Barbicanc and his companions walked upon it 
as if it were solid plank ; but the sun striking it directly with 
its rays lit the interior of the projectile from beneath- thus 
producing singular effects of light. 

They began by investigating the state of their store of 
water and provisions, neither of which had suffered, thanks 
to the care taken to deaden the shock. Their provisions were 
abundant, and plentiful enough to last the throe travelers 
for more than a year. Barbicanc wished to be cautious, in 
case the projectile should land on a part of the moon which 
was utterly barren. As to water and the reseiwe of brandy, 
which consisted of fifty gallons, there was only enough for 
two months: but according to the last observations of 
astronomers, the moon had a low, dense, and thick atmos- 
phere, at least in the deep valleys, and there springs and 
streams could not fail. Thus, during their passage, and for 
the first year of their settlement on the lunar continent, Biese 
adventurous explorers w'ould suffer neither hunger nor thirst. 
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Now nOout ilic nir in tlic projectile. Tliere^ too, they 
were .secure. Heiset anil Rcgnant‘.s apparatus, intended for 
the proiluction of oxygen, was sup^died with clilorate of 
potassium for two months. Thej' nccessarilj' consumed a 
certain quantity of gas, for tliey were obliged to keep the 
producing substance at a temperature of above 400°. But 
there again they were all safe. The apparatus onlj' Avanted 
a little care. But it was not enough to renew the oxj'gen; 
they must absorb the carbonic acid produced bj”^ expiration. 
During the last twelve hoiu-s the atmosphere of the pro- 
jectile had become charged with this deleterious gas. 
Nicholl discovered the state of the air by observing Diana 
panting painfully. The carbonic acid, by a phenomenon 
similar to that ])roduced in the famous Grotto del Cane, 
had collected at the bottom of the jn-ojectile owing to its 
weight. Poor Diana, with her head low, Avould suffer before 
lier mastei-s from the presence of this gas. But Captain 
Nicholl hastened to remedy this state of things, by placing 
on the floor several rcceivei-s containing caustic potash, 
which he shook about for a time, and tliis substance, greedy 
of carbonic acid, soon completely absorbed it, thus purif5'- 
ing the air. 

An inventory of instruments was then begun. The ther- 
mometers and ' barometers had resisted, all but one mini- 
mum thermometer, the glass of which was broken. An 
excellent aneroid was drawn from the wadded box which 
contained it and hung on the wall. Of course it was only 
affected by and marked the pressure of the air inside the 
]3rojectile, but it also showed the quantity of moisture which 
it contained. At that moment its jjeedle oscillated between 
25.24 and 25.08. 

It Avas fine weather. 

Barbicane had also brought several compasses, which he 
found intact. One must understand that under present con- 
ditions their needles ivei-e acting ‘wildly, that is Avithout any 
constant direction. Indeed, at the distance they were from 
the earth, the magnetic pole could have no perceptible ac- 
tion upon the apparatus; but tlie box placed on the lunar 
disc might perhaps exhibit some strange phenomena. In any 
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case it ^ ould be interesting to see -whether the eartlrs satel- 
lite submitted like herself to its magnetic influence. 

A hypsoineter to measure the height of the lunar moun- 
tains. a sextant to take the height of the sun, glasses -p.'hich 
would be useful as tliey neared the moon, all these instru- 
ments nerc carefvilly looked over, and pronounced good in 
spite of the -itolcnt shock. 

As to the pickaxes and diffei-ent tools which were Nicholl’s 
especial choice: as to the sacks of different kinds of grain 
and shrubs which ^lichel Ardan hoped to transplant into 
Selenite ground, they wore stowed away in the upper part 
of the projectile. There was a sort of granary there, loaded 
with things which the extravagant Frenchman had heaped 
up. tYhat they were no one knew, and the good-tempered 
fellow did not explain. Now and then he climbed up by 
cramp-irons riveted to the walls, but kept the inspection to 
himself. He arranged and i*earranged, he plunged his hand 
rapidly into certain mysterious boxes, singing in one oi Vne 
falsest of voices an old French refrain to enliven the 
situation. 

Earbicane observed with some interest that his guns and 
other arms had not been damaged. These were important, 
because, he.avily loaded, they wci-e to help to lessen the fall 
of the projectile, when drawn by the lunar attraction (after 
having pa-^ed the point of neutral attraction) on to the 
moon's surface: a fall which ought to be six times less rapid 
ilian it would have been on the earth's surface, thanks to 
the difference of bulk. The inspection ended with general 
satisfaction, when each returned to w.atch space through the 
side -^vindows and the lower glass coverlid. 

There vas the same view. The whole extent of the celestial 
sjdicre swarmed with stars and constellations of wonderful 
purity, enough to drive an astronomer out of his mind! On 
one side the sun, like the mouth of a lighted ovCn, a dazzling 
d!-.c without a halo, standing out on the dark backgiound 
of t!ie sky! On the olhei'. the moon returning its fire by re- 
flection, and a]jparcntly motionless in the midst of the starrj- 
world. Then, a large spot seemingly nailed to the finmuneni, 
iKirdcred a siU ery cord : it was the earth ! Hero and tlicre 
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nclnilous masses like large flakes of slany show; and from 
the zenith to the nadir, an immense ring formed by an ini- 
pfdpnblc dust of stars, the “Milky Way,” in the midst of 
'n-hich the sun ranks only ns a star of tlie fourth magnitude. 
The observers could not take their eyes from this novel 
spectacle, of which no description could give an adequate 
idea. What reflections it suggested! What emotions hitherto 
unknown awoke in their souls! Barbicane wished to begin 
the relation of his journey while under its first impressions, 
and hour after hour took notes of all facts happening in tlie 
beginning of the enterprise. He wote quietly, with his large 
square writing, in a business-like style. 

During this time Nicholl, the calculator, looked oyer the 
minutes of their passage, and worked out figures with un- 
paralleled dexterity. IMichcl Ardan. chatted first with Barbi- 
cane, who did not answer him, and then with Nicholl, who 
did not hear him, with Diana, who understood none of his 
theories, and lastly with himself, questioning and answering, 
going and coming, busy with a thousand details ^ at one time 
bent over the lower glass, at another roosting in the heights 
of the projectile, and always singing. In this microcosm he 
represented French loquacity and excitability, and ne beg 
you to believe that they were ivell represented. The day, or 
rather (for the expression is not correct) the lapse of trvelve 
hours, which forms a day upon earth, closed Avith a plentiful 
supper carefully prepared. No accident of any natuie had 
yet happened to shake the travelers’ confidence ; so, full of 
hope, already sure of success, they slept peacefulljq AAhilo 
the projectile under an uniformlj’^ decreasing speed Avas 
' crossing the sky. 


CHAPTER IV 

A LITTLE ALGEBRA 

The night passed Avithout incident. The Avord “night,” 
hoAvever, is scarcely" applicable. 

The position of the projectile AAotli regard to the sun did 
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was increasing nbove them, they might Itave sworn that they 
Avcrc floating in coinpiitc slagnntimi. 

That morning, the Ski of Pecejnhor, the Iraselers were 


avinkenetl by a joyous but itnes:pvct<-tl noise; it s\jts liic 
crowing of a cock whicli snunded through the car. Michel 
xVrdnn, who was the first on his feel, climbed to th*' top of 
the projectile, and sluilting a box. tlu* lid of which n.as 
partly open, said in n low voice. “Will you hold your 
longue? That creature will spoil my design!"' 

But Nicholl nnd Barhlcane were awake. 


‘'A cock!’’ said Nicholl. 


‘AVhy no, my friends,” Michel answered tpiickly; ‘df was 
I who wished to awake you by this rural sound.” So saying, 
he gave vent to a splendid cock-n-tlcxKnedmT, which wtniltl 
have done honor to the proudest of povd try-yards. 

The two xVmcricans could not help laughing. 

“Fine Pilent that.*’ said Nicholl, looking suspioiously at 
his companion. 
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“Yes,” said iMicliel; “a joke in my country. It is very 
Gallic ; tliC3’ plaA’ the cock so in tlie best society.” 

Then turning tlie conversation : 

“Barbicane, do you know Avliat I have been thinking of 
all night?” 

“No,” answered tlie president. 

“Of our Cambridge fi-iends. You have already remarked 
that I am an ignoramus in mathematical subjects; and it is 
impossible for me to find out how the savants of the observa- 
tory were able to calculate what initiatoiw speed the pro- . 
jectile ought to have on leaving the Columbiad in order to 
attain the moon.” 

“You mean to sa}',” replied Barbicane, “to attain that 
neutral point where the terrestrial and lunar attractions 
are equal; for, starting from that point, situated about 
nine-tenths of the distance traveled over, the projectile 
would simply fall upon the moon, on account of its weight.” 

“So be it,” said [Michel; “but, once more; how could they 
calculate the initiatoi\v speed? ’ 

^'Nothing can be easier,” replied Barbicane. 

“And you knew how to make that calculation?” asked 

[Michel Ardan. 

“Perfectly. Nicholl and I would have made it, if the ob- 
servatorj’^ had not saved us the trouble. 

“^'’ery well, old Barbicane,” replied IMichel ; “they might 
have cut off my head, beginning at my feet, befoie thej’^ 
could have made me solve that pi’oblem.’ 

“Because you do not know algebra,” answered Barbicane 
quietlj'. 

“Ah, there you are, you eaters of ; you think you have 
said all when 3’ou have said ‘Algebra.’ ” 

“Michel,” said Barbicane, “can you use a forge without a 
hammer, or plow without a plowshare?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Well, algebra is a tool, like the plow or the hammer, and 
a good tool to those who know how to use it.” 

“Seriously?” 

“Quite seriously.” 

“And can you use that tool in my presence?” 
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“If ii 'will intei'cst you.*’ 

“And show me how they calculated the initiatory speed 
of our car?'* 

“Yes. mv worthy friend: taking into consideration all 
the elements of the i^roblem, the distance from the center 
of the earth, to the center of the moon, of the radius of the 
earth, of its bulk, and of the bulk of Hie moon. I can tell 
exactly wliat ought to be the initiator}* speed of the pro- 
jectile. and that by a simple formula." 

“Let us see." 

“You shall see it: only I shall not give you the real course 
draR*n by the projectile between the moon and the earth in 
considering their motion round the sun. Xo. I shall consider 
these two orbs as perfectly motionless, which will answer all 
our purjiose." 

“And why?" 

“Because it nill be trying to solve the problem called ‘the 
problem of the three bodies,’ for which the integral calculus 
is not yet far enough advanced.’* 

‘•Then," said ^tlichel Ardan. in his "sly tone, “mathematics 
have not said their last word.®*’ 

“Certainly not,” replied Barbicane. 

“IV ell, perhaps the Selenltes have carried the integral 
calculus farther than you have: and, by the bye, what is 
this ‘integral calculus?'” 

“It is a calculation the convei-se of the differential," re- 
plied Barhicanc seriously, 

“Aluch obliged: it is all very clear, no doubt.’* 

“And now,’’ continued Barbicane, “a slip of paper and 
a bit of pencil, and before a half-hour is over I rIII have 
found tlie required formula.” 

Half an hour had not elapsed before Barbicane. raising 
Ms bead, showed iMicbel Axdan a page covei-ed with alge- 
braical signs, in which the general formula for the solution 
was contained. 

“Well, and does Xicholl understand what that means?” 
“Of course, Michel,” replied the captain. “All these signs, 
Rhich seem cab.alistic to you, form the plainest, the clearest. 
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and the most logical language to those who know how to 
read it.” 

“And you pretend, Nicholl,” asked jMicliel, “that by 
means of these hieroglyphics, more incompi’chensible than 
the Egj-ptian Ibis, you can find what initiatory speed it was 
necessary to give to the projectile.?” 

“Incontestably,” replied Nicholl; “and even by this same 
formula I can nlwa3’s tell 3'ou its speed at an3' point of its 
transit.” 

“On 3’-our word.?” 

“On m3' word.” 

*^Thcn YOU arc as cunning as our president. 

“No, Michel; the difficult part is what Barbicane has 
done ; that is, to get an equation which shall satisfy all 
the conditions of the problem. The remainder is only a ques- 
tion of arithmetic, requiring merely the knowledge of the 

four rules.” , j. i • 

“That is something!” replied Michel Ardan, who for Ins 
life could not do addition right, and who defined the rule 
as a Chinese puj^zle, which allowed one to obtain all soits 

of totals. . . . 

“The expression v zero, which 3>'ou see in that equation, is 
the speed wliich the projectile irill have on leaving the 
atmosphere.” 

“Just so,” said Nicholl; “it is from that point that we 
must calculate the velocit3', since we know alread3' tliat the 
velocity at departure was exactl3' one and a half times more 
than on leaving the atmosphere.” 

“I understand no more,” said IMichel. 

*^Jt is a very simple calculation, said Baibicane. 

“Not as simple as I am,” retorted Michel. 

“That means, that when our projectile reached the h'mits 
of the terrestrial atmosphere it had already lost one-third 
of its initiatoiy speed.” 

“As much as that?” 

“Yes, my friend; merely by friction against the atmos- 
pheric strata. You understand that the faster it goes the 
more resistance it meets with from the air.” 

“That I admit,” answered Michel ; “and I understand it. 
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altliougli your x’s and zero’s, and algebraic formula, are 
rattling in my bead like nails in a bag.” 

“First effects of algebra,” replied Barbicane; “and now, 
to finish, we are going to prove the given number of these 
different expressions, that is, work out their value.” 

“Finish me !” replied IMichel. 

Barbicane took the jDapcr, and began again to make his 
calculations with great rapidity. Nicholl looked over and 
greedily read the work as it proceeded. 

“That’s it ! that's it T’ at last he cried. 

“Is it clear?'’ asked Barbicane. 

“It is written in letters of fire,” said Nicholl. 

“Wonderful fellows !” muttered Ardan. 

‘T)o you understand it at last?” asked Barbicane. 

“Do I undei-stand it?” cried Ardan; “my head is splitting 
with it.” 

“And now,” said Nicholl, “to find out the speed of the 
projectile when it left the atmosphere, we have only to 
calculate that.” 

The captain, as a practical man equal to all difficulties, 
began to vwite vnih. frightful rapidity. Divisions and multi- 
plications grew under Ids fingers ; the figures were like hail 
on the white page. Barbicane watched him, while IMichel 
Ardan nursed a growing headache Auth both hands. 

“Very well?” asked Barbicane, after some minutes’ 
silence. 

“Ti'ell!” replied Nicholl: “cA'ery calculation made, v zero, 
that is to say, the speed necessary for the projectile on 
leaA-ing the atmosphere, to enable it to reach the equal point 

of attraction, ought to be 

“Yes?'’ said Barbicane. 

“Twelve thousand yards.” 

‘What!” exclaimed Barbicane, starting; “you say 

“Twelve thousand yards.” 

“The devil!” cried the president, making a gesture of 
despair. 

“Wliat is the matter?” asked Jilichel Ardan, much sur- 
prised. 
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The "travelers, recovered from tliis false alaim, bieak- 
fasted merrily. If they ate a great deal, they talked more. 
Their confidence Avas greater after than before “the inci- 
dent of the algebra.” 

sliould we not succeed?’^ said ilichel Ardanx why 
should v'e not arrhe safely.^ We are launched; vre liaA’c no 
obstacle before us, no stones in our ivay; the road is open, 
more so than that of a ship battling with the sea; ^ore 
open than that of a balloon ba"ttling ivith the "wind, and if 
a ship can reach its destination, a balloon go ivhere it pleases, 
Avhy cannot our projectile attain its end and aim? 

“It will attain it,” said Barbicane. ^ i . 

“If only to do honor to the Americans, added Michel 
Ardan, ‘*the only people who could biing such an enter- 
prise to a happy termination, and the only one which could 
produce a President Barbicane. Ah, now ive are no longer 
uneasy, I began to think. What wiU become of us? We shall 

get right royally iveary.” 

Barbicane and NichoU made a gesture of denial. ^ 

“But I have proidded for the contingency, my friends, 
replied Michel; “you liaise only to speak, and I have chess, 
draughts, cards, and dominoes at your disposal: nothing is 
Avanting but a billiard-table. , , 

“Wliat!” exclaimed Barbicane; “you brought aAvay such 

trifles?” 

“Certainly,” replied Michel, “and not only to distract 
ourselves, but also Adtli the laudable intention of endoAring 
the Selenite smoking diAans AAdth them. ^ , 

“My friend,” said Barbicane, “if the moon is inhabited, 
its inhabitants must haA'e appeared some thousands of years 
before those of the earth, for aa-g cannot doubt that their star 
is much older than ours. If then these Selenites haA'e existed 
their hundreds of thousands of years, and if their brain is 
of the same organization as the human brain, they haA'e 
already invented all that v.e ha\'e invented, and cA-en what 
AA'e niaA’ invent in future ages. They haA'e nothing to learn 
from ?/,■?, and Ave haA'e everytliing to learn from them."’ 

“What!” said Blichel: “you beKeA-e that they haA'e^ 
like Phidias, Michael Angelo, or Baphael?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Poets like Homer. Virgil, IMiltoii, Lamartine, and 
Hugo?” 

“I am sure of it.” 

“Philosopliers like Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Kant?” 

“I have no doubt of it.” 

“Scientific men like Archimedes, Euclid. Pascal, Newton?” 
“I could swear it.” 

“Comic writers Uke Arnal, and photographers like — like 
Nadar?” 

“Certain.” 

“Then, friend Barbicane, if they are as strong as we are, 
and even stronger — ^these Selenites — why have they not 
tried to communicate with the earth? why have they not 
launched a lunar projectile to om- tei-restrial regions?” 

“Tt^'ho told you that they have never done so?” said Bar- 
bicane seriously. 

“Indeed,” added Nicholl, “it would be cosier for them 
than for us, for two reasons; first, because the attraction 
on the moon’s surface is six times less tlian on that of the 
earth, which would allow a projectile to rise more easily; 
secondly, because it would be cnougli to send such a projec- 
tile only at 8,000 leagues instead of 80,000, which would re- 
quire the force of projection to be ten times less strong.” 

“Then,” continued ^lichel, “I repent it, why have they 
not done it?” 

“And I repeat,” said Barbicane ; “who told V'ou that thej' 
have not done it?” 

“When?” 

“Thousands of years before man appeared on earth.” 
“And the projectile — where is the projectile? I demand 
to see the projectile.” 

“^ly friend,” replied Barbicane, “the sea covers five- 
sixths of our globe. From that we may draw five good rea- 
sons for supposing that the lunar projectile, if ever , 
launched, is now at the bottom of the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
unless it sped into some crevasse at that period when the 
crust of the earth was not yet hardened.” 

Old Barbicane,” said Michel, “you have an answer for 
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dvervtliini and I bow before your wisdom. But ^ 
liypotbdsil that would suit me better than aU ^be otl eis, 
A^uch is, that the Selenitcs, being older than we, aie ams , 
arid Imveinot inA'cnted gunpowdei-. u,, n 

: ■ At tliis moment Diana joined fbe , 

Sonorous barking. She AA-as asking foi lei ' r 

/r«Ali!» said mTcIigI Ardan, “in our discussion iie liaAe for 

pie .as giv™ to the do,. 
said Mic„. 

made a second Noah’s ark of this ^ „ 

us to the moon a couple of every kind of domestic anima . 

. “I dare sav ; but room Avould have failed us. 

“Oh!” said Michel, “we might have squeezed a • 

■ “The fact is,” replied Nicholl, that coaas, bu , 
^.horses, and all ruminants, Avould have been 
ptlie Junar continent, but unfortunatelj le car 
have been made a stable nor a shed. onlv 

:.-v^; “Well,.we might at least have brought 
j a dittle. donkey; that courageous least 

);'loved to mount. I love those old donkeys , ^lej -while 

, fiivored animals in creation ; they are no on y 
; alive; but even after they are dead. «Wliv” 

; : . “How do you make that out?” osked Borbicane. Why, 
said Slichd, “they make their skins into drums. 

and Nicholl could not help f J“. 

-tridiculous remark.. But a cry from then meip 
f Stopped them. The latter was leaning over the sp 
V Satellite laA% He rose, saying: ^ 

“ good Satellite is no longer ill. 

WV SiSl'Michel, “he is dead! 
ih- a . piteous tone, ‘^that is embarrassing. I V 

poor Diana, that you will leave no progeny m the lun r, ^ 

'■ -Indid the' unfor^^^ Satellite had not survived ifs ; 
:y:6uhd.; It was quite dead. Michel Ardan looked at Im 
, Triends .with a rueful countenance.. ,. 
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‘■'One question presents itself,"' said Barbicane. “We can- 
not beep tlie dead body of this dog with us for tbe nest 
foi'ty-eigbt hours.” 

“No! certainly not." replied Nicboll; “but our scuttles 
are fixed on binges ; they can be let down. We will open one- 
and throw the body out into space.” 

The president thought for some moments, and then said: 

“Nes. we must do so. but at the same time taking very 
great precautions.*' 

“Why?" asked Michel. 

'“For two reasons wliich you will understand,** answered 
Barbicane. ‘“The first relates to the air shut up in the pro- 
jectile, and of which we must lose as little as possible.” 

“But we manufacture the air?*’ 


* Only in part. We make only the oxygen, my worthy 
ilichel; and with regard to that, we must watch that the 
apparatus does not furnish the oxygen in too great a quan- 
tity , for an excess would bring us very serious phvsiological 
troubles. But if we make the oxygen, we do not make the 
azote, that medium wliich tlie lungs do not absorb, and 
which ought to remain intact; and that azote will escape 
rapidly tlirough the open scuttles.*’ 

-ir- throiving out poor Satellite?” said 

“Agreed; but wc must act quickly.” 

“And the second reason?” asked Michel. 

‘ The second reason is that we must not let the outer cold, 
which IS e-^cessn^, penetrate tlie projectile or we shall be 
frozen to death. 

“But tlie sun?” 

I varms our projectile, wliich absorbs its ravs: 

but It does uot w^i the vacuum in wliich we are floating 
nt this moment. Where therr* 4 c • xi • 

1,^ 4.1 Vi? j V r there is no more 

heat than dififused light; and the same with darkmess: it 

1- cold where the suns rays do not strike direct’ This 

SrSa^SS tim 

«<,„M it tho ^ disa’p^^tc 

Which is not to be feared.*’ replied Nicholi. 
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“Wlio knows?” said Michel Ardan. ‘'But, m admit ing 
that tlie sun does not go out, might it not happen that the 

earth might mo^c aivay from it?” -ii i ” 

‘‘There!” said Barbicane, “there is IMichel inth 
“And,” continued jMichel, “do we not know that m 1861 
the earth passed through tlie tail of a comet? Or let us sup- 
pose a comet whose iiower of attraction is 
of the sun. The terrestrial orbit inll bend toward ^e 
wandering star, and the earth, becoming its satellite ii U 
be drawn such a distance^that the rays of the sun imH ha^e 
no action on its surface.” , -r> i 

“That mighf happen, indeed,’ replied Barbicane, b 
the consequences of sncli^a displacement need not be so 
formidable as jmu suppose.” 

“Beclnie*\he heat and the cold would be ^ 

globe It has been calculated that, had our earth been earned 

V 7 1; „ ti,e comet of 1861, at its perihelion, 

along in its course by tlie comer ux j-cu , i , 

that is, its nearest approach to the sun, i ^nt 

gone a heat 28,000 times greatel- than that of SMmel^ But 
this heat, uMcl. is sufficient to eimporatc the raters, would 
have formed a thick ring of cloud, which would I-n™ ■"»*- 
fied that excessive temperature; hence the compensabon be- 
tween the cold of the aphelion and the heat of the perihelion. 

“At how many degrees,” asked Nicholl, ‘is the tempera- 
ture of the planetary spaces estimated.'' 

“Formerly,” replied Barbicane, it was greatly ' 

ated; but now, after the calculations of Fourier, of the 
French Academy of Science, it is not supposed to exceed 

60° Centigrade below zero. 

“Pooh !” said IMichel, “that s nothing • 

“It is Tcry much,” replied Barbicane; the temperature 
which was observed in the polar regions, at Melville Island 
and Fort Reliance, that is 76° Fahrenheit below zero. 

“If I mistake not.” said NichoU, “iM. Pouillet, another 
savant, estimates the temperature of space at 2-50° Fahren- 
heit below zero. We shall,^however, be able to verify these 

calculations for ourselves.” , • j. i 

“Not at present; because the solar rays, beating directly 
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upon our thermometer, would give, on the contrary, a very 
high temperature. But, when avc arrive in the moon, during 
its fifteen days of night at cither face, we shall have leisure 
to make the experiment, for our satellite lies in a vacuum.” 

“What do YOU mean by a vacuum.^” asked jMicheL “Is 
it perfectly such?” 

“It is absolutely void of air.” 

“And is the air replaced by nothing whatever?” 

“By the ether only,” replied Barbicane. 

“And pray what is the ether?” 

“The ether, my friend, is an agglomeration of imponder- 
able atoms, which, rclalivelj' to their dimensions, arc as far 
removed from eacli other ns the celestial bodies are in space. 
It is these atoms which, by their vibratory motion, produce 
both light and heat In the universe.” 

I’licy now proceeded to the burial of Satellite. They had 
merely to drop him into space, in the same way that sailors 
drop a l>ody into the sen ; but, as President Barbicane sug- 
gested, they must act quickly, so as to lose ns little as pos- 
sible of that air whose elasticity would rapidly have spread 
it into space. The bolts of the right scuttle, the opening of 
which measured about twelve inches across, were carefully 
drawn, while IVIichcl. quite grieved, prepared to launch liis 
dog into space. The glass, raised by a powerful lever, w’hich 
enabled it to overcome the pressure of the insidp air on the 
walls of the projectile, turned rapidly on its hinges, and 
Satellite was thrown out. Scarcely a particle of air could 
have escaped, and the operation was so successful that later 
on Barbicane did not fear to dispose of the rubbish which 
cncumbcrctl the car. 


CriAPTBR 17 

Qrr.ST!OK .VXD AXSwnR 

Tnr. 4lh of Dcceml>er, when the travelers awoke after 
fifty-four hour-.' journey, the chronmnetcr marked five 
c> clcx'i of the terrestrial morning. In time it was just over 
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five hours and forty minutes, half of that assigned to their 
sojourn in the projectile; but the}’- had alreadj’ accomplished 
nearly seven-tenths of the way. This peculiai-ity was due to 
their regularly decreasing speed. 

Now -when tliey observed the earth through the lower 
window, it looked like nothing more tlian a dark spot, 
drowned in the solar rays. No more crescent, no more cloudy 
light! The next day, at midnight, the earth w'ould be nexc, 
at tlie very moment when the moon would be ftiU. Above, 
the orb of night w'as nearing the line followed by the pro- 
jectile, so as to meet it at the given hour. All around the 
black vault was studded with brilliant points, which seemed 
to move slowly; but, at the great distance they were from 
them, their relative size did not seem to change. The sun and 
stars appeared exactly as they do to us upon earth. As to 
the moon, she was considerably larger; but the travelers’ 
glasses, not very powerful, did not allow them as yet to 
make any useful observations upon her surface, or recon- 
noiter her topographically or geologically. 

Thus the time passed in never-ending conversations aU 
about the moon. Each one brought forw^ard lus own contin- 
gent of particular facts; Barbicane and Nicholl always 
serious, Michel Ardan always enthusiastic. The projectile, 
its situation, its direction, incidents which might happen, 
the precautions necessitated by their fall on to the moon, 
were inexliaustible matters of conjecture. 

As they were breakfasting, a question of Michel’s, relat- 
ing to the projectile, provoked rather a curious answer from 
Barbicane, irhich is worth repeating. Bfichel, supposing it 
to be roughly stopped, w'hile still under its formidable initial 
speed, wished to know what the consequences of the stoppage 
would have been. 

But, said Barbicane, *T do not see how it could have 
been stopped.” 

“But let us suppose so,” said Michel. 

It is an impossible supposition,” said the practical Bar- 
bicane , unless the impulsive force had failed ; but even then 
its speed ivould diminish by degrees, and it would not have 
stopped suddenly.” 
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■ '-“Her tenipernture would be rnised-to such 
'Barbicnnc, “tlmt she would be at once reduced ^P • 

. “Well,” said IMichel, “that is a way of ending the earth 

which will greatly simplifj' things. xrjrlinll 

■ “A„<1 if tt.o OM-Il. fell i.pon 

“Aecordraff to eofculatio.,,” .-epLed '"Jj 

would develop n heat equal to that . -‘i „|o]jc,o 

globes of coal, each equal in bulk r'^yaTiebel Ardau 

“Good additional beat for tbe sun, , would 

“of which the inlmbilants of Uranus ^fP‘“ 
doubtless not complain ; they must be pens 

'’'“Tbrnm^ friends,” said Barbicaue, “all motion sud- 
xnus, my ineiius, . this theory allows us to 

denly stopped jjsc is fed' by a hail of 

infer that the heat of the sol 

meteors falling iiicessantlj on i ■ 

™“Olf dei^H^nmrmurcd Michel, “tbe figures are coming ” 
■ “They have even calculated,” continued the 

Barbicane, “that the shock „f coafof 

to produce a heat equal to that ot %vuv mass 

"‘’•S',Sis the solar heat?” asked Michel. 

“It i tqual to that produced by f » 

Stratum of coal surrounding the sun to a depth of foitj 

seven miles.” 

“wldt aSein^n two billions nine hundred millions 

ter“noTrcal''m"'cxelaimed Michel. . 
“No” replied Barbicane, “because tbe torroslrial atmos- 
phere absorbs four-tenths of the solar heat; ^ 

quantity of heat intei-cepted by the earth is but a billionth 

part of the entire radiation. . , „ r- i i a i 4-i *■ 

■ “i see, that all is for the best,” said Michel, and that 

this atmosphere is a useful invention; for it not only allovs 
us to breathe, but it prevents us from roastmg. 

* The mvriameter is equal to rather more than 10.936 cubic yards EnglLsh. 
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“Tesl" said Nicholl, ‘‘unfortunately, it will not be the 
same in the moon." 

“Bah!” said IVIichcl, always hopeful. “If there are in- 
habitants, they must breathe. If there arc no longer any, 
they must have left enough oxygen for three people, if only 
at the bottom of ravines, where its own weight will cause it 
to accumulate, and we will not climb the mo\intains; that 
is all.” And Michel, rising, went to look at the lunar disc, 
which shone with intolerable biulliancy. 

“By J ove !” said he, “it must be hot up thei'e !” 

‘‘Without considering,” replied Nicholl, “tliat the da3' 
lasts 360 hours!” 

“And to compensate that,” said Bavbicane, “the nights 
have the same length; and as heat is restored bj' radiation, 
their temperature can only be that of the jdanetarj' space.” 

“A pretty country-, that!” exclaimed i\Iichel. “Never 
mind ! I wish I was there 1 Ah ! my dear comrades, it will be 
rather curious to have the earth for our moon, to sec it rise 
on the horizon, to recognize the shape of its continents, and 
to say to oneself, ‘There is America, there is Europe;’ then 
to follow it when it is about to lose itself in tlie sun's rnys ! 
By the ln*e, Barbicane, have the Selcnites eclipses?” 

‘‘Yes, eclipses of the sun,” replied Bai-bicane, “when the 
centers of the three orbs arc on a line, the earth being in 
the middle. But they are onU' partial, during which the 
earth, cast like a screen upon the solar disc, allows the 
greater portion to he seen.” 

“And why,’' asked Nicholl, “is there no total eclipse? 
Does not the cone of the shadow cast b^’ the earth extend 
bcA-ond the moon?” 

“Yes, if Ave do not take into consideration the refraction 
produced by the terrestrial atmosphere. No, if we take that 
refraction into consideration. Thus let S he the horizontal 
parallel, and p the apparent senhdiamoter 

‘“Oh!” said ilichel. “Do speak plainly, 3 ’ou man of, 
algebra 1” 

‘Yeiw' well,” replied Barbicane: “in popular language 
the mean distance from the moon to the earth being sixtA' 
terrestrial radii, the length of the cone of the shadow, on 
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account of tlie refraction, is reduced to less than forty-Wo 
radii. The result is that Avhcn there are eclipses, the moon 
finds itself beyond the cone of pure shado'sv, and that the 
sun sends her its rays, not onl3' from its edges, but also 
from its center.” 

“Then,” said IMichel, in a merry tone, “why are there 
eclipses, niicu there ought not to be an}'?” 

“Simpljf because the solar raj’S are weakened by this le- 
fi-action, and the atmosphere through which they pass ex- 
tinguishes the greater part of them 1” 

“That reason satisfies me,” replied Michel.^ “Besides we 
shall see Avhen we get there. Now, tell me, Barbicane, do you 
believe that the moon is an old comet ?” 

“There’s an idea !” 

“Yes,” replied jMichel, with an amiable swagger, I have 
a few ideas of that sort.” 

“But that idea does not spring from IMichel, answered 
Nicholl. 

“Well, then, I am a plagiarist.” 

“No doubt about it. According to the ancients, tlie Arca- 
dians pretend that their ancestors inhabited the earth before 
the moon became her satellite. Starting from this fact, some 
scientific men have seen in the moon a cornet whose orbit il 
one day bring it so near to the earth that it will be held there 

by its attraction.” , . i t 

“Is there any truth in this hypothesis? asked Michel. 

“None whatever,” said Barbicane, “and the proof is, 
that the moon has preserved no trace of the gaseous envelope 
wliich always accompanies comets.” 

“But,” continued Nicholl, “before becoming the earth s 
satellite, could not the moon, when in her perihelion, pass so 
near the sun as b}' evaporation to get rid of all those gaseous 
substances ?” 

“It is possible, friend NichoU, but not probable. 

“Why not?” 

“Because — ^Faitli I do not know.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Michel, “what hundreds of volumes we 
might make of all that we do not know! 

“Ah ! indeed. What time is it?” asked Barbicane. 
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■‘Three o’cloclc/' answer XichoU. 

‘‘How time goes,” said !Micliel. “in the conversation of 
scientific men snch as we are! Certainly. I feel I know too 
much! I feel that I am becoming a well I” 

Saving which, ilichel hoisted himself to the roof of the 
projectile, “to observe the moon better,'' he pretended. Dur- 
ing this time his companions were watching tlmough the 
lower glass. Nothing new to note! 

When Michel Ardan came down, he went to the side scut- 
tle : and suddenly they heard an exclamation of surprise ! 
‘•'What is it?” asked Barbicane. 

The president approached the window, and saw a sort 
of flattened sack floating some yards from the projectile- 
This object seemed as motionless as the projectile, and was 
consequently animated -with the same ascending movement, 
‘WTat is that macliine?” continued Michel Ardan. “Is it 
one of the bodies of space which our projectile keeps within 
its attraction, and which will accompany it to the moon?” 

“Wliat astonishes me,” said Nicholl, ‘‘is that the specific 
weight of the body, wliich is certainly less than that of the 
projectile, allows it to Iceep so perfectly on a level with it.” 

“Nicholl,” replied Barbicane, after a moment’s reflection, 

“I do not know what the object is, but I do know why it , 
maintains our level.” 

“And why?” 

“Because we are floating in space, my dear captain, and 
in space bodies fall or move (which is the same thing) with 
equal speed whatever be their weight or form: it is the air, 
which by its resistance creates these differences in weight. 
Wlien jou create a vacuum in a tube, the objects you send 
tlu-ough it, grains of dust or grains of lead, fall with the 
same rapidity. Here in space is the same cause and the 
same effect.” 

■‘Just so.” said Nicholl, “and everything we tlirow out of 
the projectile will accompany it until it reaches the moon.” 
“Ah ! fools that we are •” exclaimed ^lichel. 

“MThy that expletive?” asked Barbicane. 

“Because we might have filled the projectile with useful 
objects, books, instruments, tools, etc. We could have thrown * 
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them all out, and nil would have followed in our train. But 
linppy thou/^ht! ^Vli}’- cannot we walk outside like the 
meteor? Why cannot wc launch into space through the 
scuttle? What enjoyment it would be to feel oneself thus ‘ 
suspended in ether, more favored than the birds who must 
use their wings to keep themselves up!” 

“Granted,” said Barbicane, “but how to breathe?” 

“Hang the air, to fail so inoppoi-tunelj* I” 

“But if it did not fail, Michel, j'our density being less 
than that of the projectile, you would soon be left behind.” 

“Then we must remain in our car.^” 

, “Wc must!” 

“Ah !” exclaimed !Michel, in a loud voice. 

“What is the matter,” asked NichoU. 

' “I know, I guess, what this pretended meteor is ! It is 
no asteroid which is accompanjung us! It is not a piece 
of a planet.” 

“What is it then?” asked Barbicane. 

“It is our unfortunate dog! It is Diana’s husband!” 

Indeed, this deformed, unrecognizable object, reduced to 
nothing, was the body of Satellite, flattened like a bagpipe 
M'ithout wind, and ever mounting, mounting! 


CHAPTER VII 

A ^rOMEXT OF INTOXICATION 

Thus a phenomenon, curious but explicable, was happen- 
ing under these strange conditions. 

Every object thrown from tlie projectile would follow the 
same covu'se and never stop until it did. There was a subject 
for conversation which the whole evening could not exhaust. 

Besides, the excitement of the three travelers increased 
as they drew near the end of their journey. They expected 
unforeseen incidents, and new phenomena; and notliing 
would have astonished them in the frame of mind they then 
were in. Their overexcited imagination went faster than the 
projectile, whose speed was evidently diminishing, though in- 
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sensibly to tbcmselves. But the moon grew larger to their 
eyes, and they fancied if the3' stretched out their hands thej’ 
could seize it. 

The next day, the oth of November, at five in the mora- 
ing, all tliree were on foot. Tliat day was to be the last of 
their journej', if all calculations were true. Tliat very night, 
at twelve o’cloch. in eighteen hours, exactly at the full moon, 
thej' would reach its brilliant disc. The next midnight would 
see that journej" ended, the most extraordinarj- of ancient or 
modem times. Thus from the first of the morning, through 
the scuttles silvered b\' its raj’s, they saluted the orb of 
night ■R'ith a confident and joj'ous hurrah. 

The moon was advancing majesticalh* along the starry 
firmament. A few more degrees, and she would rcacli the 
exact point where her meeting "with the projectile was to 
take place. 

According to his oim observations, Barbicane reckoned 
that they would land on her northern hemisphere, where 
stretch immense plains, and where mountains are rare. A 
favorable circumstance if, as thej' thought, the lunar at- 
mosphere was stored onlj' in its depths. 

“Besides,” observed ^Michel Ardan, “a plain is easier to 
disembark upon than a mountain. A Selenite, deposited in 
Europe on the summit of hlont Blanc, or in Asia on the top 
of tlie Hiinalaj-as, would not be quite in tlie right place.” 

“And,” added Captain NichoU, “on a fiat ground, the 
projectile will remain motionless when it has once touched; 
whei-eas on a declivity it would roll like an avalanche, and 
, not being squirrels atc should not come out safe and sound. 
So it is all for the best.” 

Indeed, tlie success of the audacious attempt no longer 
appeared doubtful. But Barbicane was proccupied -with one 
thought; but not wishing to make his companions uneasy, 
he kept silence on the subject. 

The direction the projectile was taking toward the moon’s 
northern hemisphere, showed that her course had been 
slightly altered. The discharge, mathematicnlh- calculated, 
would carry the projectile to the very center of the lunar 
disc. If it did not land there, there must have been some 
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deviation. Wliat liad caused it? Barbicane could neitlier 
imagine nor determine the importance of the deviation, foi 
there were no points to go by. 

He hoped, lioAvever, tliat it would have no other result 
than that of bringing them near the upper border of the 
moon, a region more suitable for landing. 

Without imparting his uneasiness to his companions, 
Barbicane contented himself ivith constantly observing the 
moon, in order to see ivhethcr the course of the piojectile 
would not be altered; for the situation would have been 
terrible if it failed in its aim, and being carried beyond the 
disc should be launched into interplanetary space. At that 
moment, the moon, instead of appearing flat like a disc, 
showed its convexity. If the sun’s rays had struck it obli- 
quely, the shadow thrmvn would have brought out the high 
mountains, which would have been clearly detached. The eye 
might have gazed into the a-ater’s gaping abysses, and fol- 
lowed the capricious fissures which wound through the im- 
mense plains. But all relief was as yet leveled in intense 
brilliancy. They could scarcely distinguish those large spots 
which give to tlie moon the appearance of a human face. 

“Face, indeed!” said Michel Ardan; “but I am sorry for 
the amiable sister of Apollo. A very pitted face!”_ 

But the travelers, noAV so near the end, were incessantly 
observing this new world. They imagined themselves walk- 
ing thr^gh its unknown countries, climbing its highest 
peaks, descending into its lowest depths. Hei e and there 
they fancied they saiv vast seas, scarcely kept together 
under so rarefied an atmosphere, and w ater-courses empty- 
ing the mountain tributaries. Leaning over the abyss, they 
hoped to catch some sounds from that orb forever mute in 
the solitude of space. That last day left them. 

They took dovn the most trifling details. A vague un- 
easiness took possession of tliem as they neared the end. 
This uneasiness ivould have been doubled had they felt hoAv 
their speed had decreased. It ivould have seemed to them 
quite insufficient to carry them to the end. It ivas because 
the projectile then “weighed” almost nothing. Its weight 
was ever decreasing, and ivould be entirely annihilated on 
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tjmt line wliere the lunar and terrestrial attractions ^^oulfl 
neutralize each other. 

But in spite of his preoccupation. !Michcl Ardan did not 
forget to prepare the morning repast %nth his accustomed 
punctuality. They ate luth a good appetite. Nothing was 
so excellent as the soup liquefied by the heat of the gas ; noth- 
ing better than the preserved meat. Some glasses of good 
Frencb wine crowned the repast, causing Michel Ardan to 
remax’k that the lunar %incs. wax'med In' that ardent sun. 
ought to distill c\ en more generous wines ; that is, if they 
existed. In any case, the fai'-secing Frenchman had taken 
care not to forget in his collection some precious cuttings of 
the !Mcdoc and Cote d’Or, upon n hich he founded his hopes. 

Reiset and Regnault's apparatus worked with great regu- 
larity. Not an atom of carbonic acid resisted the potash; 
and as to the oxygen. Captain Nicholl said “it was of the 
first quality.’’ Tlie little watery vapor enclosed in the pro- 
jectile mixing with the air tempered the drjTiess ; and many 
apartments in London, Pains, or New York, and many 
theaters, were certainly not in such a healtliy condition. 

But that it might act with regularity, the apparatus must 
be kept in perfect order ; so each morning IMichel -visited the 
escape regulators, tried the taps, and i-egulatcd the heat of 
the gas by the pyrometer. E\eri-thing had gone well up to 
that time, and the travelers, imitating the worthy Joseph 
T. I\Iaston, began to acquire a degree of embonpoint which 
would have rendered them unrecognizable if tlieir imprison- 
ment had been prolonged to some months. In a word, they 
behaved like chickens in a coop : they were getting fat. 

In looking tlu-ough the scuttle Barbicane saw the spectei’ 
of the dog, and otlier divers objects which had been throini 
from the projectile, obstinately fodowiug them. Diana howled 
lugubriously on seeing the remains of Satellite, -which seemed 
as motionless ns if they reposed on the solid earth. 

“Do you know, my friends.” said iSIichel Ardan, “that 
if one of us had succumbed to the shock consequent on 
departure, we should have had a great deal of trouble to 
bury him? What am I saying? to etherize him, as here ethei- 
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takes the plaee of earth. You see the accusing body would 
have followed us into space like a remorse.’’ 

“That would have been sad,” said Nicholl. 

“Ah!” continued Michel, “what I regret is not bein. aoie 
to take a walk outside. What voluptuousness to float amid 
tins radiant ether, to bathe oneself in it, to wrap oneself 
in the sun’s pure rays. If Barbicane had only thought of 
furnisliing us with a diving apparatus and an air-pump I 
could have ventured out and assumed fanciful attitudes, of 
feigned monsters on the top of the projectile.” 

“Well, old l\Iichel,” replied Barbicane, “you would not 
haA'e made a feigned monster long, for in spite of your 
diver’s dress, swollen by the expansion of air within you 
you would have burst like a shell, or rather like a balloon 
ivliich has risen too high. So do not regret it, and do not 
forget tins — as long as we float in space, aU sentimental 
ivalks beyond the projectile are forbidden.” 

j\Iichel Ardan allowed himself to be convinced to a cer- 
tain extent. He admitted that the thing was cb'fficult but not 
impossible, a word which he never uttered. 

The conversation jiassed from this subject to another 
not failing for an instant. It seemed to the three fidends 
as though, under present conditions, ideas shot up in their 
brains as leaves shoot at the first warmth of spring. They 
felt bewildered. In the middle of the questions and answers 
ivhich crossed each other, Xicholl put one question which 
did not find an immediate solution. 


“All, indeed!” said he: “it is all veiy well to go to the 
moon, but how to get back again.’” 

His two interlocutors looked surprised. One would ha\e 
thought that tlus possibility now occurred to them for the 
first time. 

“T^niat do you mean by that, NichoU?” asked Barbicane 
gravely. 

' “To‘ ask for means to leave a country,” added Michel. 
'Vhen we have not yet arrived there, seems to me rather 
inopportune.” 

“I do not say that, idshing to draw ba/-» 
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“but I repeat mr question, and I aslc, ‘How shall we 
return?’ ” 

“I know nothing about it,” answered Barhicanc. 

“And I,” said IMichel, “if I had kjiomi how to return, 
I would never have started.” 

“There’s an answer!’’ cried Nicholl. 

“I quite approve of INIichel’s words,” said Barbicane: 
“and add, that the question has no real interest. Bater. 
nhen we think it ad^dsable to return, we null take counsel 
together. If the Columhiad is not there, the projectile 
Avill be.” 

“That is a step certainly. A ball without a gun !’* 

“The gun,’’ replied Barbicane, “can be manufactured. 
The powder can be made. Neither metals, saltpeter, nor 
coal can fail in the depths of the moon, and we need onlj' 
go 8,000 leagues in order to fall upon the terrestrial globe 
by virtue of the mei'c laws of weight.” 

“Enough,” said ^lichel with animation. “Let it be no 
longer a question of returning; we have already entertained 
it too long. As to communicating with our former earthly 
colleagues, that will not be difficult.’’ 

“And how?” 

“By means of meteors launched by lunar volcanoes.” 
“Well thought of, ^lichel,” said Barbicane in a convinced 
tone of voice. “Laidace has calculated that a force fi%'e times 
greater than that of our gun would suffice to send a meteor 
from the moon to the earth, and there is not one volcano 
wliich has not a greater power of propulsion than that.’’ 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Michel: “these meteors are handy 
postmen, and cost nothing. And how we shall be able to 
laugh at the post-office administration I But now I think 
of it 

“What do you think of?” 

“A capital idea. Wliy did we not fasten a tlvread to our 
projectile, and we could have exchanged telegrams with 
tlie earth?” 

. “The deuce!’’ answered Nicholl. “Do j'ou consider the 
weight of a thread 250.000 miles long nothing?’’ 

“As nothing. They could have trebled the Columbiad’s 
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cliarge; tliey could have quadrupled or quintupled it!” ex- 
claimed ]\richel, with whom the verb took a higher intonation 

each tune. , 

“There is but one little objection to make to jour prop- 
osition,” replied Barbicane, “which is that, during the 
rotary motion of the globe, our thread ivou d have wound 
itself ‘round it like a chain on a capstan, and that it Mould 
inevitably have brought us to the ground. 

“By the thirty-nine stars of the Union . said Michel, 
“I have nothing but impracticable ideas to-day ; ideas 
worthy of J. T. IMaston. But I have a notion that, if ne 
do not return to earth, J. T. Maston ivill be able to come 

to us.” , . • 4-1,^ 

“Yes, he'll come,” replied Barbicane; he is a M'orthy 

and a courageous comrade. Besides, ivhat is easier. = Is not 
the Columbiad still buried in the soil of Florida.? Is cotton 
and nitric acid wanted whercMuth to manufacture 
roxilc? Will not the moon again pass to the zenith of Flor 
ida? In eighteen years’ time will she not occupy exactly the 

same place as to-day.?” . -n 

“Yes,” continued I^Iichcl, “yes, Maston Mill come, and 

with him our friends Elphinstone, Blomsberiy, alUhe mem- 
bers of the Gun Club, and they m’iU be Mel received. And 
by and by they will run trains of ^•ojectiles between tbe 
earth and the moon 1 Hurrah for J. T. M«ston 

It is probable that, if the Hon. J. P. Maston did not 
hear the hurrahs uttered in his Imnor, his ears at least 
tingled. Wliat M-as he doing then.? Doubtless, posted m the 
Rocky IMountains, at the station of Long s Peak, he was 
trying to find the invisible projectile gravitating in space. 
If he M'as thinking of his dear companions, M^e must allow 
that they M'ere not far behind him ; and that, under the in- 
fluence of a strange excitement, they were devoting to him 

theii' best thouglits. • i . i 

But "wlicnce tliis excitementj 'wliicli wus e%juentiy greW" 
ing upon the tenants of the projectile? Their sobriety could 
not be doubted. This strange irritation of the brain, must 
it be attributed to the peculiar circumstances under which 
they found themselves, to their proximity to the orb of 
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niglit, from wliich only a few liours sei^arated them, to some 
secret influence of the moon acting upon their nervous sys- 
tem? Their faces were as rosy as if they had been exi^osed 
to tlie roaring flames of an oven: their voices resounded in 
loud accents; their words escaped like a champagne coj'k 
driven out by carbonic acid; their gestures became annoy- 
ing, they wanted so much room to perform them: and, 
strange to say. they none of them noticed this great tension 
of the mind. 

“Now.”’ said Nicholl. in a short tone, “now that I do not 
know Avhether we shall ever return from the moon, I want to 
know what we are going to do there?” 

“What we are going to do there?” replied Barbicane, 
stamping with his foot as if he was in a fencing saloon; 
“I do not know.” 

“You do not know!" exclaimed ^lichcl, with a bellow 
which provoked a sonorous echo in the projectile. 

“No, I have not even thought about it,” retorted Bai-bi- 
cane, in the same loud tone. 

“Well, I knov ,” replied Michel. 

“Speak, then,” cried Nicholl, who could no longer con- 
tain the growling of his voice. 

“I shall speak if it suits me,” exclaimed IMicliel, seizing 
his companions’ arms with violence. 

“It must suit you,” said Barbicane, with an eye on fire 
and a threatening hand. “It was you who drew us into this 
frightful journey, and we want to know what for.” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “now that I do not know zcltcrc 
I am going, I want to know I am going.” 

‘'Why?” exclaimed ^lichel, jumping a yard liigh, “whj-? 
To take possession of the moon in the name of the United 
States ; to add a fortieth State to the Union ; to colonize the 
lunar regions; to cultivate them, to people them, to trans- 
port tliither all the prodigies of art, of science, and industry : 
to cmlize the Sdenites, unless they are more civilized than 
we are; and to constitute them a republic, if they are not 
already one!” 

“And if tliere are no Selenites?” retorted Nicholl. who, 
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under tlie influence of this unaccountable intoxication, was 
very contradictory. 

‘^Hio said tliat there were no Selenites?” exclaimed 
Michel in a threatening tone. 

“I do,” howled Nicholl. 

“Captain,” said iMichel, “do not repeat that insolence, or 
I ■vnll knock your tcetli down 3'our throat !” 

The two adversaries were going to fall upon each other, 
and the incoherent discussion threatened to merge into a 
fight, when Barhicanc uitervened witli one bound. 

“Stop, miserable men,” said he, separating his two com- 
panions ; “if tliere are no Selenites, we will do without them.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed iVIichel, who was not particular; ‘S'es, 
've -will do without tlicm. We have onlj' to make Selenites. 
Down with the Selenites !” 

“The empire of the moon belongs to us," said Nicholl. 

“Let us three constitute the republic.” 

“I will be the congress,” cried Michel. 

“And I the senate,” retorted Nicholl. 

“And Barbicane, the president,” howled Michel. 

“Not a president elected bj' the nation,” replied Barbi- 
cane. 

“Vei’y well, a president elected by the congress,” cried 
IMichd; “and as I am the congress, you are unanimous^ 
elected !” 

“Hui-rah! hurrah! hurrah! for President Barbicane,” ex- 
claimed Nicholl. 

“Hip ! hip ! hip !” vociferated iMichel Ai-dan. 

Then the president and the senate struck up in a tre- 
mendous voice the popular song “Yankee Doodle,” while 
from the congress resounded the masculine tones of the 
“Marseillaise.” 

Tlien tliey struck up a frantic dance, with maniacal ges- 
tm-es, idiotic stampings, and somersaults like those of the 
boneless clowns in the circus. Diana, joining in the dance, 
and howling in her turn, jumped to the top of the projectile. 
An unaccountable flapping of wings was then heard amid 
most fantastic cock-croM’s, wliile five or six hens fluttered 
like hats against the walls. 
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Then the three traveling companions, acted upon by 
some unaccountable influence above that of intoxication, in- 
flamed by the air vhicli Iiad set their respiratory apparatus 
on fire, fell motionless to the bottom of the projectile. 


CHAPTER nil 

AT SEVr.XTY-CTGHT THOUSAXD FIVE HEXDRED AXD FOUR- 
TEEN EEAGCES 

^Vhat had happened.^ WHience the cause of this singular 
intoxication, the consequences of which might have been 
very disastrous? A simple blunder of Michel’s, wliicli, fortu- 
nately, Nicholl was able to correct in time. 

After a perfect swoon, which lasted some minutes, the 
captain, recovering first, soon collected liis scattered senses. 
Although he had breakfasted only two hours before, he felt 
a gnawing hunger, as if he had not eaten anything for sev- 
eral days. Everjdhing about him, stomach and brain, were 
overexcited to the highest degree. He got up and demanded 
from i\Iichel a supplemcntarA" repast, IMichel, utterly done 
up, did^ not ansiver. 

Nicholl then tried to prepare some tea destined to help 
the absorption of a dozen sandwiches. He first tried to get 
some fire, and struck a match sharply. What was Ids sur- 
prise to see the sulphur sldne with so extraordinary a 
brilliancy as to be almost unbearable to the ej^e. From the 
gas-burner which he lit rose a flame equal to a jet of electric 
bght. 

A revelation dairacd on Nicholl's ndnd. That intensity of 
light, the physiological troubles which liad arisen in lum,’ 
the overexcitement of all his moral and quarrelsome facul- 
ties — lie understood all. 

“The oxygen!*’ he exclaimed. 

i\jid leaning over the air apparatus, he saw that the tap 
was allowing the scentless colorless gas to escape freely, life- 
giving, but in its pure state producing the gravest disorders 
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in Ihe system. Micliel Imd blunderingly opened the tap of 
the appai’ntus to the full. 

Nicholl linstened to stop the escape of oxygen with which 
the atmosplierc ^^-as saturated, which would have been tlie 
deatli of the travelers, not by suffocation, but by combus- 
tion. An hour later, the air less charged with it x-estored the 
lungs to their normal condition. By degrees the thi-ee friends 
recovered fi-om their intoxication ; but they were oblio-ed to 
sleep themselves sober over their ox3*gen as* a drunkard does 
over his wine. 

When l\Iicliel learned his share of the responsibility of 
this incident, he was not much disconcerted. This unex- 
pected drunkenness broke the monotony of the journey. 
IManj' foolish things had been said while under its influence, 
but also quick!}' forgotten. 

“x\nd then,” added tlie merry Frenchman, “I am not 
sox-ry to have tasted a little of this heady gas. Do you know, 
my friends, that a curious establishment might be founded 
with rooms of oxygen, v'hei-e people whose system is weak- 
ened could for a few houx-s live a more active life. Fancy 
parties where the room was saturated with this heroic fluid, 
theaters where it should be kept at high pressure; what 
passion in the souls of the actox-s and spectators ! what fire, 
Avhat enthusiasm! And if, instead of an assembly .only a 
whole people could be saturated, what actmty in its func- 
tions, what a supplement to life it would dex-ive. From an 
exliausted nation tliey might make a great and strong one, 
and I know more than one state in old Europe which ought 
to put itself under the regime of oxygen for the sake of its 
health I” 

Michel spoke with so much animation that one might 
have fancied that the tap was still too open. But a few 
words from Barbicane soon scattered his enthusiasm. 

“That is all very well, friend Michel,” said he, “but will 
you inform us where these chickens came from which have 
mixed themselves up in our concert.?” 

“Those chickens i 

“Yes.” 
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Indeed, half a dozen chicliens and a fine cock were "walk- 
ing about, flapping their wings and chattering. 

“Ah, iJie awkwai-d things!” exclaimed INIichel. “The oxy- 
gen has made them revolt.” 

“But what do you want to do with these chickens?” asked 
Barbicanc. 

“To acclimatize them in the moon, by Jove!” 

“Then why did you hide tliem?” 

“A joke, my worthy president, a simple joke, which has 
proved a miserable failure. I wanted to set them free on the 
lunar continent, without sajung anything. Oh, what would 
have been your amazement on seeing tlicse earthiy-^vinged 
animals pecking in the lunar fields!” 

“You rascal, you unmitigated rascal,’’ replied Barbicane, 
“you do not want oxygen to mount to the head. You are 
always Avhat we were under the Influence of the gas: you 
are always foolish!” 

“Ah, who says that we were not wise then?’’ replied 
^lichel Ardan. 

After this philosopliical reflection, the three friends set 
about restoring the order of the projectile. Chickens and 
cock were reinstated in their coop. But Avhile proceeding 
with tliis operation, Barbicane and his t^ro companions had 
a most desired perception of a new phenomenon. Prom the 
moment of leaving the earth, their own weight, that of the 
projecine, and the objects it enclosed, had been subject to 
an increasing diminution. If they could not prove this loss 
of the projectile, a moment would arrive when it would be 
sensibly felt upon themselves and the utensils and instru- 
ments they used. 

It is needless to say that a scale would not show tins loss : 
for the weight destined to weigli the object would have lost 
e.xactly as much a* the object itself; but a spring steelvard' 
for example, tb.e tension of which was' independent of the 
attraction, would have given a just estimate of this loss. 

We know that the attraction, otlicnnse called the weight, 
is in proportion to the densities of bodies, and inversely as 
the '(piarcs of the distances. Hence this effect ; If the earth 
had been alone in sjmee, if the other celestial bodies h.ad been 
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‘•uddonly annihilated, the projectile, accox’ding to Newton’s 
laws, would weigh less as it got farthei* from the earth, but 
without ever losing its weight cntii-ely, for the teiresti-ial 
attraction would always have made itself felt, at wdiateA'er 
distance. 

But, in reality, a time must come when the projectile 
would no longer he subject to the law of weight, after allow- 
ing for the other celestial bodies whose effect could not be 
set down as zero. Indeed, the pi'ojectile’s coui-se was Ixeing 
ti-aced between the earth and the moon. As it distanced the 
earth, the teiTestrial atti-action diminished: but the lunar 
nttx'action rose in propoi-tion. There must then come a point 
where these two attractions would neutralize each other: 
the projectile would possess weight no longer. If the moon’s 
and the eai'tlx’s densities had been equal, tliis point would 
have been at an equal distance between the two orbs. But 
taking the different densities into consideration, it was easy 
to reckon that this point v ould be situated at |g ths of the 
whole journey, Le., at 78,514< leagues from the earth. At 
this point, a bodj* haring no principle of speed or displace- 
ment in itself, would remain immovable forever, being at- 
tracted equalty by both orbs, and not being di-axrn more to- 
ward one than toward the other. 

Noxv if the projectile’s impulsive force had been cori’ectly 
calculated, it would attain this point xdthout speed, having 
lost all trace of ■weight, as well as all the objects within it. 
What would happen then.? Three hj'potlieses presented 
themselves. 

1. Either it would retain a certain amount of motion, and 
pass the point of equal attraction, and fall upon the moon 
by virtue of the excess of the lunar attraction over the 
terrestrial. 

2. Or, its speed failing, and unable to reach the point of 
equal attraction, it would fall upon the moon by virtue of 
the excess of the lunar attraction over tlie terrestx'ial. 

3. Or, lastly, animated with sufficient speed to enable it 
to reach the neutral point, but not sufficient to pass it, it 
would remain forever suspended in that spot like the pre- 
tended tomb of iSIahomet. between the zenith and the nadir. 
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Such their situation : finrl Bnrbicnne clearly explainec 
t'he conscouerices to lus traveling conipanions, vrliicli greatlj* 
inlc-re‘ite<l tlicm. But l;o>v should they kvjyvr -svlten tiie pro- 
jeciile liad reac}ie«:l this neutral point situated at tliat dis- 
tance, e'pevialiy •vvh.en neither themselves, nor the objects 
eaclo'cd in the projectile, ■would he any longer subject to 
the la'xs of weight? 

b*p to this time, tltc travelers. %v!ille admitting that tlsis 
action was con-tantb* decreasing, had not yet become sen- 
siS'h* to it- total aij-cncc. 

But that day, aiwiit eleven o’clock in the morning, XichoII 
having accidcntalU’ let a glass slip from his hand, the glass, 
instead of falling, remained susjKnuictl in the air. 

“Abl” escinhned Michel Ardan, ‘"that is rather an amus- 


ing piece of natural pliilosophy.*’ 

And iinmctliutely divers other objects, firearms and 
bottles, .abandoned to themselves, held themselves up ,as by 
cnd'.antmcnL Diana too, placeel in space by Michel, repro- 
dneed. but without any trick, the wonderful suspension 
practiretl by Cacton and Ro’nert IToudin, Indeed the dog did 
not ‘•ecH'! to knov.- tlmt she was fioating in .air. 

The thn-e adxinturous companions were surprised and 
stnpcfietl. despite tlteir scientific reasonings. Thev' felt 
themselves Kong carried into the domain of'vi-ondcrs'l they 
ftll that weight -was really wanting to tlscir botlies. If they ' 
.vtr>dch(d out tlwir arms, they did not attcrnjrf to fall. Their 
bead- -!;ook on tlitjr slioulders. Their feet no longer clung 
to f;<KW of the projectile. They were like drunken men 
bavhtg no stability in themselves. 

Fancy Ims depicted nten without reScetion, others without 
shadow. But here r-etdity, by the neutralizations of attrac- 
ting ferees, prodccevl j:’,en in whom notlung liad any wcigld, 
ar.d who wciglied imthing th'-m-elvT-s. 

Sundfidy 3l!VI:e!. taking a spnng, left the fifxsr and re- 
nivuicd stisperabd in the air. like'Murfilo’s monk of ilie 
Cr.sric dcf A n^tes. 

Tim two friends joincil hhn instantlv, and all three 
fcrn-d_a nur.nralo-.rs ‘-Ascessjoir in the center of tlie 
pro jtc 
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“Is it to be believed? is it pi’obable? is it possible?” ex- 
claimed iVIicbel ; “and yet it is so. Ah ! if Raphael had seen 
us thus, wliat an ‘Assumption’ he would have thrown upon 
canvas !” 

“The ‘Assumption^ cannot last,” replied Barbicane. “If 
the projectile passes the neutral point, the lunar attraction 
will draw us to tlie moon.” 

“Then our feet will be upon tlie roof,” replied hlichel. 

“No,” said Barbicane, “because the projectile’s center of 
gravitj’ is very low ; it will only turn by degrees.” 

“Then all our portables will be upset from top to bottom, 
that is a fact.” 

“Calm yourself, IMichcl,” replied Nicholl ; “no upset is to 
be feared ; not a thing will move, for the projectile’s evolu- 
tion will be impercej^tible.” 

“Just so,” continued Barbicane; “and when it has passed 
the point of equal attraction, its base, being the heavier, 
■will draw it perpendicularly to the moon ; but, in order that 
this phenomenon .should take place, we must have passed the 
neutral Hnc.” 

“Pass the neutral line,” cried l\Iichel ; “then let us do as 
the sailors do when thej’ ci'oss the equator.” ' 

A slight side movement brought IMichel back toward the 
padded side ; thence he took a bottle and glasses, placed them 
“in space” before his companions, and, drinking merrily, 
they saluted the line with a triple hurrah. The influence of 
these attractions scarcely lasted an hour; the travelers felt 
themselves insensibly drawn toward the floor, and Barbicane 
fancied that the conical end of the projectile was varying 
a little from its normal direction toward the moon. By an 
inverse motion the base M'as approaching first; the lunar 
attraction was prevailing over the terrestrial; the fall to- 
ward the moon Avas beginning, almost impercejjtibly as yet, 
but bj’^ degrees the attractive force would become stronger, 
the fall would be more decided, the projectile, draAATi by its 
base, Avould turn its cone to the earth, and fall Avith ever- 
increasing speed on to the surface of the Selenite continent; 
their destination AV'ould then be attained. Noav nothing could 
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prevent the success of their enterprise, and Nicholl and 
Michel Ardan shared Barbicane’s joy. 

Then thcj' chatted of all the phenomena which had as- 
tonished them one after the other, particularly the neutrali- 
zation of the laws of weight. ]\Iichel Ardan, always enthusi- 
astic, drew conclusions which were purely fanciful. 

“Ah, my worthy friends,” he exclaimed, “what progress 
we should make if on earth we could throw off some of that 
weight, some of that chain which binds us to her; it would 
be the prisoner set at liberty; no more fatigue of either 
arms or legs. Or, if it is true that in order to fly on the 
earth's surface, to keep oneself suspended in the air merely 
by the play of the muscles, there requires a strength a hun- 
dred and fifty times greater than that which we possess, a 
simple act of volition, a caprice, would bear us into space, 
if attraction did not exist.'’ 

“Just so,” said Nicholl, smiling; “if we could succeed in 
suppressing weight as they suppress pain by anrethesia, that 
would change the face of modern society!’" 

“Yes,” cried ^lichel, full of his subject, “destroy weight, 
and no more burdens !” 

“Well said,” replied Barbicane; “but if nothing had any 
weight, nothing would keep in its place, not even your hat 
on your head, worthy iSIichel ; nor your house, whose stones 
only adhere by weight; not a boat, whose stability on the 
water is caused only by weight; not even the ocean, whose 
waves would no longer be equalized by terrestrial attraction ; 
and lastly, not even the atmosphere, whose atoms, being no 
longer held in their places, would disperse in space !” 

“That is tiresome,” retorted ^lichel ; “nothing like these 
matter-of-fact people for bringing one back to the bare 
reality.'’ 

“But console yourself, Michel,” continued Barbicane, “for 
if no orb exists from whence all laws of weight are banished, 
you are at least going to visit one where it is much less than 
on the earth.” 

“The moon?” 

“Yes, the moon, on whose surface objects weigh six times 
less than on the earth, a phenomenon easy to prove." 
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^‘Aiid Ke shall feel it?'’ asked Michel. 

identlj’, as bvo hundj-ed pounds AviJ] only weigli thii't 3 ' 
pounds on the surface of the moon.” 

“And our muscular strength will not diminish?” 

“Not at all ; instead of jumping one yard high, j'ou will 
rise eighteen feet high.” 

“But we shall be regular Herculcses in the moon!” ex- 
claimed Michel. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholl ; “for if the height of the Selenites 
is in proportion to the densitj- of their. globe, they wdE be 
scnrcel}’’ a foot high.*’ 

“Lilliputians!” ejaculated IMichel; “I shall plaj' the part 
of Gulliver. We are going to realize the fable of the giants. 
This is the advantage of leaving one’s own planet and over- 
running the solar world.” 

“One moment, Slichel,” answ'ered Barbicane ; “if \-ou wash 
to plaj' the part of Gulliver, onlj' visit the inferior planets, 
.such as Mercury, Venus, or Mars, whose density is a little 
less than that of the earth; but do not venture into tlie gi’eat 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune; for there the 
order will be changed, and jmu will become Lilliputian.” 

“And in the sun?*’ 

“In the sun, if its densltj’ is thirteen hundred and tirenty- 
four thousand times greater, and the atti-action is twenty- 
seven times greater than on the surface of our globe, keep- 
ing everj’thing in proportion, the inhabitants ought to be 
at least two hundred feet liigh.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Michel; “I should be notliing more 
than a pigmy, a shrimp !” 

“Gulliver wdth the giants,” said Nicholl. 

“Just so,” replied Barbicane. 

“And it would not be quite useless to cany some pieces 
of artillery to defend oneself.” 

“Good,” replied Nicholl; “your projectiles would have 
no effect on the sun ; they would fall back on the earth after 
some minutes.” 

“That is a strong remark.” 

“It is certain,” replied Barbicane; “tire attraction is so 
great on this enormous orb, that an object weiglring 70,000 
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pounds on the earth ’\vould weigh but 1,9S0 pounds on the 
sm-face of the sun. If you were to fall upon it you would 
weigh — let me see — about 5.000 pounds, a weight which 
you would never be able to raise again.” 

“The devil !” said IMichel; “one would want a portable 
crane. However, we will be satisfied with the moon for the 
present: thei'e at least we shall cut a great figure. We will 
see about tlie sun by and by.” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE COESEftUEKCES OF A DEVIATIOX 

Barbicaxe had now no fear of the issue of the journey, 
at least as far as the projectile’s impulsive force was con- 
cernetl; its own speed would carry it beyond the neutral 
line; it would certainly not return to the earth; it would 
certainly not remain motionless on the line of attraction. 
One single hypothesis remained to be realized, the arrival 
of the projectile at its destination by the action of, the lunar 
attraction. 

It was in reality a fall of 8,296 leagues on an orb, it is 
true, where weight could only be reckoned at one sixth of 
terrestrial weight; a formidable fall, nevertheless, and one 
against which every precaution must be taken without delay. 

These precautions were of two sorts, some to deaden the 
shock when the projectile should touch the lunar sod, others 
to delay the fall, and consequently make it less violent. 

To deaden the shock, it was a pitj^ that Barbicane was no 
longer ab^ to employ the means which "had so ablj^ weak- 
ened the ^lock at departure, that is to say, by water used 
as springs and the partition-breaks. 

The partitions still existed but water* failed, for they 
could not use their reserve, wliich was precious, in case dur- 
ing the first days the liquid element should be found want- 
ing on lunar soil. 

And indeed ilus reserve would have been quite insufficient 
for a spring. The layer of water stored in the projectile at 
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|:tliey time off ^ upon their journey occupied f no less 

than thfeo feet in depth, and spread over a surface of hot 
. less than fift3^-four square feet. Besides, the cistern did hot 
contain one-fifth part of it; they must therefore give up this 
efficient means of deadening tiie sliock of arrival. Ha.ppilj’-, 
Barbicane, not content witli eraplojdng water, had furnished 
the movable disc vdth strong spring plugs, destined to 
lessen the shock against the base after the breaking of the 
horizontal partitions. Thase plugs still existed; they had 
only to readjust them and replace the movable disc; every 
piece, easy to haiidic, as their weight was now scarcely felt, 
'TOs quickly mounted. 

Tlie; different pieces were fitted without trouble, it being 
pnljf a matter of bolts and screws; tools were not wanting, 
and soon the reinstated disc lay on steel plugs, like a table 
oh its legs. One inconvenience resulted from the replacing, 
pf the disc, the lower m'ndow was blocked up; thus it was, 
impossible for the travelers to observe the moon from that 
hpenmg while thej’' were being precipitated perpendicularly ; 
hpon her; but thej’’ were obliged to give it up; even by the ■ 
side openings they could still see vast lunar regions, as ah 
aeronaut sees the earth from his car. : . 

f f This replacing of the disc was at least an hour’s work. It; 
w;as past twelve when all preparations were finished, Barbi- 
cane took fresh observations on the inclination of the pror 
jectile, but to liis annoyance it had not turned over suffi- 
ciently for its fall; it seemed to take a curve parallel to the, 
lunar disc. The orb of night shone splendidly into space; 
while opposite, the orb of day blazed with fire. , ; : 

Their, situation began to make them uneasy. f , 

, “Are we.reacliing our destination.?” said NichoU. ; : 

“Let us act as if we were about reaching it,” replied Baf- 
hicahe. . . . . : V 

“You are sceptical,” retorted Michel. Ardan, “We, shall, 
arrive, and that, too, quicker than we like.” 

This answer brought Barbicane back to his preparations, 
and he occupied himself with placing the contrivances, in- . 
tended to Break their descent. Wc ™ay remember the scene 
of the meeting, held at. Tainpa Town, in Florida, when Cap- 
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tain Kicholl catne fonvard as Barbicaue’s enemy and Micbel 
Ardan’s adversary. To Captain Nicboll’s maintaining that 
tlie projectile woiild smash like glass, Micbel replied that be 
w Quid break tbeir fall by means of rockets properly placed. 

Tims, powerful fireworks, taking their starting-point 
from the base and bursting outside, could, by producing a 
recoil, check to a certain degree the projectile’s speed. These 
rockets were to burn in space, it is true ; but oxygen would 
not fail them, for they could supply themselves with it, like 
the lunar volcanoes, tiie burning of which has never yet been 
stopped by the want of atmosphere round the moon. 

Bnrbicane had accordingly supplied himself with these 
fireworks, enclosed in little steel guns, wliich could be screwed 
on to the base of the projectile. Inside, these guns were 
flush with the bottom ; outside, they protruded about eigh- 
teen inches. Tliere were twenty of them. An opening left 
in tlie disc allowed them to light the match wnth which each 
was provided. All the effect was felt outside. The burning 
mixture had been already rammed into each gun. Tliey had, 
then, notliing to do but to raise the metaflic buffers fixed 
in the base, and replace them by the guns, which fitted 
closely in their places. 

This new w'ork was finished about three o’clock, and after 
taking all these precautions there i-emained but to wait. 
But the 3 )rojectile was perceptibly nearing the moon, and 
crtdently succumbed to her influence to a certain degree: 
though its o^Tn velocity also drew it in an oblique dii-ection. 
Prom these conflicting influences resulted a line which might 
Ijccome a tangent. But it was certain that the projectile 
Avould not fall directly on the moon; for its lower part, by 
reason of its weight, ought to be tunied toward her. 

Barbicane’ s uneasiness increased ns be saw' bis projectile 
resist the influence of gravitation. The Unknown was open- 
ing before him. the UnknoTO in interplanetary space. The 
man of science tbouglit be had foreseen the only three hv- 
potheses possible — ^the return to the earth, the return to 
the moon, or stagnation on the neutral line; and here a 
fourth hypothesis, big with all the terrors of the Infinite, 
surged up inopportunely. To face it without flinclung, one 
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must be a resolute savant like Barbicane, a plileginatic being 
like Niclioll, or an audacious adventurer like IMichel Ardan. 

Conversation was started upon this subject. Other men 
would, have considered the question from a practical point 
of \'iew : they would have asked themselves whither their pro- 
jectile carriage was caiTving them. Not so ^vith these; they 
sought for tlie cause which produced this effect. 

“So -we have become diverted from our route,” said 
IMichel; “but why.?” 

“I very much fear,” answered NichoU, “that, in spite 
of all precautions taken, the Columbiad was not fairly 
pointed. An error, however small, would be enough to tln-ow 
us out of the moon’s attraction.” 

“Then they must have aimed badly.?” asked IMichel. 

“I do not think so,” replied Barbicane. “The perpen- 
dicularity of the gun was exact, its direction to the zenith 
of the spot incontestible ; and the moon passing to the zenith 
of the spot, we ought to reach it at the full. There is an- 
other reason, but it escapes me.” 

“Are we not arriving too late.?” asked NichoU. 

“Too late.?” said Barbicane. 

“Yes,” continued NichoU. “The Cambridge Observa- 
tory’s note says that the transit ought to be accomplished 
in ninety-seven hours thirteen minutes and twenty seconds; 
which means to say, that sooner the moon will not be at the 
point indicated, and that later it will have passed it.” 

“True,” replied Barbicane. “But we started the 1st of 
December, at tliirteen minutes and twenty-five seconds to 
eleven at night ; and we ought to arrive on the 5th at mid- 
night, at the exact moment when the moon would be fuU ; 
and we are no\v at the 5th of December. It is now half-past 
three in the evening; half-past eight ought to see us at the 
end of our journe 3 ^ Wli 3 " do we not andve?” 

“IMiglit it not be an excess of speed.?” answered NichoU; 
“for we know now that its initial velocit 3 - was greater than 
they supposed.” 

“No ! a hundred times, no !” replied Barbicane. “An ex- 
cess of .speed, if the direction of the projectile had been 
right, would not have prevented us reaclung the moon. No, 
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there has been a deviation. We have been turned out of our 
course.” 

“By whom.^ by vhat?” asked Nicholl. 

“I cannot say,” replied Barbicane. 

“Very well, then, Barbicane,*’ said IMicbel, “do you wish 
to know my opinion on the subject of finding out this 
de\dation ?” 

“Speak.” 

“I would not give half a dollar to know it. That we have 
de% iated is a fact. Where we are going to matters little ; we 
shall soon see. Since we arc being borne along in space we 
shall end by falling into some center of attraction or other.” 

iMichel Ardan’s indifference did not content Barbicane. 
Not that he was uneasy about the future, but he wanted to 
know at any cost xchy his projectile had deviated. 

But the projectile continued its course sideways to the 
moon, and vith it the mass of things thrown out. Barbicane 
could even prove, by the elevations which seiwed as land- 
marks upon the moon, which was only two thousand leagues 
distant, that its speed was becoming uniform — fresh proof 
that there was no fall. Its impulsive force still prevailed over 
the lunar attraction, but the projectile’s course was certainly 
bringing it nearer to the moon, and they might hope tliat 
at a nearer point the weight, predominating, would cause a 
decided fall. 

The three friends, having nothing better to do, continued 
their observations; but they could not yet determine the 
topographical position of the satellite;' every relief was 
leveled under the reflection of the solar rays. 

They watched thus through the side "windows until eight 
o’clock at night. The moon had then grown so large in their 
eyes that it filled half of the firmament. Tlie sun on one side, 
and the orb of night on the other, flooded the projectile 
with light. 

^ At that moment Barbicane thought he could estimate the 
distance nhich separated them from their aim at no more 
than (00 leagues. The speed of the projectile seemed to him 
to be more than 200 yards, or about 170 leagues a second. 
Under the centripetal force, the base of the pi'ojectilc 
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tended toward the moon; but the centrifugal still prevailed; 
and it was probable that its rectilineal course would be 
changed to a curve of some sort, tlie nature of which they 
could not at present detei-mine. 

Earbicane was still seeking the solution of liis insoluble 
problem. Hours passed without an}' result. The projectile 
was e\'identl 3 ' nearing the moon, but it was also evident that 
it would never reach her. As to the nearest distance at which 
it would pass her, that must be the result of the two forces, 
attraction and repulsion, affecting its motion. 

“I ask but one thing,” said IMichel; “that we may pass 
near enough to peneti'ate her secrets.” 

“Cursed be the thing tliat has caused our projectile to 
debate from its course,” cried Nicholl. 

A^nd, as if a light had suddenly broken in upon lus mind, 
Earbicane answered, “Then cursed be the meteor wliich 
crossed our path.” 

‘‘What.P” said Michel Ai-dan. 

“What do you inean.^” exclaimed NichoU. 

“I mean,” said Earbicane in a decided tone, “I mean that 
body OK’ing solely to our meeting Anth tins erring 

passed,” said Michel. 

Uhat does that matter.? Its mass, compared to that of 
our projectile, was enormous, and its attraction was enough 
to influence our course.” ° 


“So little.?” cried Nicholl. 

“Yes, Nicholl; but however little it might be,” replied 
Earbicane, m a distance of 84,000 leagues, it wanted no 
more to make us miss the moon.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE OBSERVERS OF THE MOOH 

t>,\RBiCANE had evidently hit upon the only plausible rea- 

had sufficedt'’'''^H^ might^iave been, it 

had sufficed to modify the course of the projectile. It was a 
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fatalitr. The hold attempt had miscarried hj a fortoitons 
circumstance; and unless by some exceptional event, they 
could now never reach the moon's disc. 

Would they pass near enough to he able to solve certain 
physical and geological questions until then insoluble? This 
was the question, and the only one, which occupied the 
minds o£ these bold travelers. As to the fate in store for 
themselves, they did not even dream of it. 

But "svhat vould become of them amid these infinite soli- 
tudes, these who would soon want air? A few more days, and 
they would fall stifled in this wandering projectile. But 
some days to these intrepid fellows was a century ; and they 
devoted all their time to observe that moon which tliey no 
longer hoped to reach. 

The distance which then separated the projectile from 
the satellite Avas estimated at about two Inmdred leagues. 
Under these conditions, as regards the visibility of the de- 
tails of the disc, the travelers Avere farther from the moon 
than are the inhabitants of the earth Arith tlieir poAverful 
telescopes. 

Indeed, we hnoAA tliat the insti'ument mounted by Lord 
Rosse at Parsonstown, which magnifies 6.-300 times, brings 
the moon to within an apparent distance of sixteen leagues. 
And more than that, A\dth the poA\erful one set up at Long’s 
Peak, the orb of night, magnified 48.000 times, is brought 
to Avithin less than tvvo leagues, and objects having a diam- 
eter of thirty feet are seen Aery distinctly. So that, at this 
distance, the topograpliic.al details of the moon, obserA-ed 
without glasses, could not be detei-mined Avith precision. The 
eye enught the A-ast outline of those immense depressions in- 
appropriately called **seas," but they could not recognize 
their nature. The prominence of the mountains disappeared 
under the splendid irradiation produced by the reflection 
of the solar rays. The eye. dazzled as if it Avas leaning oA-er 
a bath of molten siber, turned from it inA-oluntarily : but the 
oblong form of the orb aaus quite clear. It appeared like a 
gigantic egg. Anth llie small end turned toward the earth. 
Indeed the moon, liquid and pliable in the first days of its 
formation. A\as originally a perfect sphere; but. being soon 
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dx’a'n'n witliin the attraction of the eai-th, it became elongated 
under the influence of gravitation. In beconung a satellite, 
she lost her native purity of form ; her center of gravity was 
in advance of the center of her figure; and from this fact 
some savants draw the conclusion that the air and water had 
talcen refuge on the opposite surface of the moon, wliich is 
never seen from the earth. This alteration in the primitive 
form of the satellite was only perceptible for a few moments. 
The distance of the projectile from the moon diminished 
verj’^ rapidly under its speed, though that was much less 
than its initial velocity — but eight or nine times greater 
than that which propels our express trains. The oblique 
course of the projectile, from its very obliquity, gave hlichel 
Ardan some hopes of striking the lunar disc at some point 
or other. He could not think that they Avould never reach 
it. No! he could not believe it; and this opinion he often 
repeated. But Barbicane, who was a better judge, always 
answered him with merciless logic. 

*‘No, Michel, no I We can only reach the moon by a fall, 
and we are not falling. The centripetal force keeps us under 
tlie moon’s influence, but the centrifugal force draws us 
irresistibly away from it.” 

This was said in a tone which quenched hlichel Ardan’s 
lost hope. 

The portion of the moon which the projectile was neai'ing 
was the northern hemisphere, that which the selenograpliic 
maps place below ; for these maps are generally dravm after 
the outline given by the glasses, and we know that thej’^ 
reverse the objects. Such was the Mapj)a SeJ-enograpMca 
of Boeer and Moedler which Barbicane consulted. Tliis 
noi'thern hemisphere presented vast plains, dotted xvith iso- 
lated mountains. 

At midnight the moon was full. At that precise moment 
the travelers should have alighted upon it, if the mischie- 
vous meteor had not diverted their coui’se. The orb was ex- 
actly in the condition determined by the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory. It was mathematically at its perigee, and at the 
zenith of the twenty-eighth parallel. An observer placed at 
the bottom of the enormous Columbiad, pointed perpendicu- 
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larly to the horizon, would Imve framed the moon in tlie 
mouth of tlie gun. A straight line dra\\Ti through the axis of 
the piece would have passed through the center of the orb 
of night. It is needless to say, that during the night of the 
5th-6th of Decerabei-, the travelers tooh not an instant’s 
rest. Could they close their eyes when so near this new 
world? No! All their feelings were concentrated in one single 
thought: — See! Representatives of the earth, of humanitv*, 
past and present, all centered in them ! It is tlrrough their 
eyes that the human race look at these lunar regions, and 
penetrate tlie secrets of their satelbte! A strange emotion 
filled their hearts as thcj' went from one ■window to the 
other. Their observations, i-eproduced by Barbicane, were 
rigidly determined. To take them, they had glasses ; to cor- 
rect them, maps. 

As regards the optical instruments at their disposal, they 
had excellent marine glasses specially constructed for tins 
journej^ They possessed magnifying powers of 100. They 
would thus have brought the moon to ■witliin a distance (ap- 
parent) of less than 2,000 leagues from the earth. But tlien, 
at a distance wliich for three hours in the morning did not 
exceed sixty-five miles, and in a medium free from all at- 
mospheric disturbances, tliese instruments could reduce the 
lunar surface to -within less than 1,500 yards! 


CHAPTER XI 

FANCY AND aE-YLITT 

H AVE you ever seen the moon?*’ asked a professor, ironi- 
cally, of one of liis pupils. 

“No, sir!” replied the pupil, still more ironically, “but ’ 
I must say I have heard it spoken of.” 

In one sense, the pupil’s -witty answer might be given by ' 
a large majority of sublunar/ beings. How many people 
have heard speak of the moon who have never seen it— at 
least tlnrough a glass or a tdescope! How many h&ye never 
exammed the map of their satellite! 
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In looking at a selenograpliic map, one peculiarity strikes 
ns. Contrary to the arrangement followed for that of the 
Earth and Mars, the continents occupy more particularly 
the soutliern hemisphere of the lunar globe. These conti- 
nents do not show such decided, clear, and regular boundary 
lines as South America, Africa, and the Indian peninsula. 
Their angular, capricious, and deeply indented coasts are 
rfch in gulfs and peninsulas. Thej’^ remind one of tlie con- 
fusion in the islands of the Sound, where the land is exces- 
sively indented. If navigation ever existed on the surface 
of the moon, it must have been wonderfully difficult and 
dangerous; and avc maj^ well pity the Selenite sailors and 
hydrographers ; the former, when they came upon these 
perilous coasts, the latter Avhen the3>^ took the soundings of 
its stormy banks. 

We may also notice that, on the lunar sphere, the south 
pole is much more continental than the north pole. On the 
latter, there is but one slight strip of land separated from 
other continents by A'ast seas. Toward the south, continents 
clothe almost the whole of the hemisphere. It is even possible 
that the Selenites have already planted the flag on one of 
their poles, wliile Eranklin, Ross, Kane, Dumont, d’ErATlle, 
and Lambert have never yet been able to attain that un- 
known point of the terrestrial globe. 

As to islands, they are numerous on tlie surface of the 
moon. Nearly all oblong or circular, and as if traced with 
the compass, they seem to form one vast archipelago, equal 
to that charming group lying between Greece and Asia 
IMinor, and which m3d;hology in ancient times adorned with 
most 'graceful legends. Involuntarily the names of Naxos, 
Tenedos, and Carpathos, rise before the mind, and we seek 
vainly for Ulysses’ vessel or the “clipper” of the Argonauts. 
So at least it was in Michel Ardan’s eyes. To him it was a 
Grecian archipelago that he saAv on the map. To the eyes of 
his matter-of-fact companions, the aspect of these coasts 
recalled rather tlie parceled-out land of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and where the Frenchman discovered 
traces of the heroes of fable, these Americans were marking 
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the most favorahlc points for the estahlislimcnt of stores in 
tlie interests of lunar commerce and industry. 

After wandering over these vast continents, the eye is 
attracted by still gi-eater seas. Not only their formation, 
but their situation and aspect remind one of the terrestrial 
oceans ; but again, as on earth, these seas occupy the greater 
portion of the globe. But in point of fact, these are not 
liquid spaces, but plains, the nature of wliich the travelers 
hoped soon to determine. Astronomers, we must allow, have 
graced these pretended seas witli at least odd names, nliich 
science has respected up to the present time. iMichel Ardan 
was right when he compared this map to a ‘‘Tendre card,” 
got up by a Scudary or a Cyrano de Bergerac. “Only.” 
said he, “it is no longer the sentimental card of tlie seven- 
teenth century, it is the card of life, very neatlj’^ dirided 
into two parts, one feminine, the other masculine; the right 
hemisphere for -woman, the left for mair.” 

In speaking thus, iMichel made his prosaic companions 
slrrug their shouldei-s. Barbicane and Nicholl looked upon 
the lunar map from a very different point of view to that of 
tlicir fantastic friend. Nevertheless, their fantastic friend 
was a little in the right. Judge for yourselves. 

In the left hemisphere stretches the “Sea of Clouds,” 
nhere human reason is so often sliiiJ wrecked. Not far off lies 
the “Sea of Ralus," fed by all the fever of existence. Near 
tbis is the “Sea of Storms,” where man is ever fighting 
against bis passions, which too often gain the victory. Then, 
worn out by deceit, treasons, infidelity, and the whole body 
of terrestrial misei-y, what does he find at the end of bis 
career? that vast "Sea of Humors.” barely softened by some 
drops of the waters from the “Gulf of Dew!" Clouds, rain, 
storms, and humors — does the life of man contain aught 
but these? and is it not summed up in these four words? 

The right hemisphei-e. “dedicated to the ladles,” encloses 
smaller seas, whose significant names contain eveiw incident 
of a feminine existence. There is the “Sea of Serenity,” over 
wliich the young girl bends: “The Take of Dreams,” re- 
flecting a joyous future: “The Sea of Nectar.” with its 
waves of tenderness and breezes of love; “Tlie Sea of Fi-uit- 
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fulness;” “The Sea oi Crises:” then the “Sea of Vapors,” 
whose dimensions are perhaps a little too confined; and 
lastly, that vast “Sea of Tranquillity,” in which every false 
passion, every useless dream, every unsatisfied desire is at 
length absorbed; and whose waves emerge peacefully into 
the “Lake of Death!” 

What a strange succession of names! What a singular 
division of the moon’s two hemispheres, joined to one an- 
other like man and woman, and forming that sphere of life 
carried into space! And was not the fantastic Blichel right 
in thus interpreting the fancies of the ancient astronomers? 
But wliile his imagination thus roved over “the seas,” Ins 
grave companions were considering things more geograpln- 
cally. They were learning this new world by heart. They were 
measuring angles and diameters. 


CHAPTER XII 

OROGRAPHIC DETAJXS 

The course taken by the projectile, as we have before re- 
marked, was bearing it toward the moon’s northern hem- 
isphere. The travelers were far from the central point winch 
they would have struck, had their course not been subject 
to an irremediable denation. It was past midnight; and 
Barbicane then estimated the distance at seven hundred and 
fifty miles, which was a little greater than the length of the 
lunar radius, and which would diminish as it advanced 
nearer to the Noi-th Pole, The projectile was then not at 
the altitude of the equator; but across the tenth parallel, 
and from that latitude, carefullj'^ taken on the map to the 
pole, Barbicane and his two companions were able to observe 
the moon under the most favorable conditions. Indeed, by 
means of glasses, the above-named distance was reduced to 
little more than fourteen miles. The telescope of the Rocky 
IMountains brought the moon much nearer; but the ter- 
restrial atmosphere singularly lessened its power. Thus 
Barbicane, posted in his pi-ojectile, with the glasses to his 
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eyes, could seize upon details wliicli ivcrc almost impercept- 
ible to earthly obsen'ors. 

“My friends,” said the president, in a serious voice, “I 
do not know whither we are going; I do not know if we slinll 
ever see the terrestrial globe again. Nevertheless, let us 
proceed as if our work would one day be useful to our 
feBow-men. L«t us keep our minds free fi'om every other 
considei'ation. We ai*e astronomers; and this projectile is a 
room in the Cambridge University, carried into space. Let 
us make our observations!” 

This said, work was begun with great cxachiess; and they 
faithfully reproduced the different aspects of the moon,- at 
the different distances which the projectile reached. 

At the time that the projectile was ns high as the tenth 
parallel, north latitude, it seemed rigidly to follow the 
twentieth degree, east longitude. We must here make one 
important remark with regard to the map by which they 
were taking observations. In the selenographical maps 
where, on account of the reversing of the objects by the 
glasses, the south is above and the north below, it would 
seem natural that, on account of that inversion, the east 
should be to the left hand, and the west to the right. But 
it is not so. If the map were turned upside down, shonung 
the moon as we see her, the cast would be to the left, and 
the west to the right, contrary to that Avhich exists on ter- 
restrial maps. The following is the reason of this anomaly. 
Observers in the northern hemisphere (say in Europe) see 
the moon in the south — according to them. When they take 
observations, thej’ turn their backs to the noidh, the reverse 
position to that which they occupy when they study a ter- 
restrial map. As they turn their backs to the noi-th, the cast 
is on their left, and the west to their right. To observers in 
the southern hemisphere (Patagonia for example), the 
moon’s west would be quite to their left, and tlie east to tlieir 
right, as the south is behind them. Such is the reason of the 
apparent reversing of these two cardinal points, and we 
must bear it in mind in order to be able to follow President 
Bai'bicane’s observations. 

With the help of Bceer and Jloedlcr’s Mappa Selcrtn- 
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grapluca, tlie travelers were able at once to recognize tliat 
portion of the disc enclosed within the field of their glasses. 

‘What are we looking at, at this moment.?” asked 
Michel. 

“At the northern part of the ‘Sea of Clouds,’ ” answered 
Barbicane. “We are too far off to recognize its nature. Are 
tliese plains composed of arid sand, as the first astronomer 
maintained.? Or are they nothing but immense forests, ac- 
cording to j\I. Warren de la Rue’s opinion, who gives the 
moon an atmosphere, though a very low and a very dense 
one? That we shall know by. and by. We must affirm noth-' 
ing until we are in a position to do so.” ' 

This “Sea of Clouds” is rather doubtfully marked out 
upon the maps. It is supposed that these vast plains are 
strewn with blocks of lava from the neighboring volcanoes 
on its right, Ptolemy, Purbach, Arzachel. But the projectile 
was advancing, and sensibly nearing it. Soon there appeared 
the heights which bound this sea at tliis northern limit. Be- 
fore them rose a mountain radiant with beauty, the top of 
which seemed lost in an eruption of solar rays. 

“That is — .?” asked IMichel. 

“Copernicus,” replied Barbicane. 

“Let us see Copernicus.” 

Tins mount, situated in 9° north latitude and 20° east 
longitude, rose to a height of 10,600 feet above the sur- 
face of the moon. It is quite visible from the earth; and 
astronomers can study it with ease, particularly during the 
phase between the last quarter and the new moon, because 
then the shadows are thrown lengthways from east to west, 
allowing them to measure the heights. 

Tliis Copernicus forms the most important of the radiat- 
ing system, situated in the southern hemisphere, according 
to Tycho Brahe. It rises isolated like a gigantic lighthouse 
on that portion of the “Sea of Clouds,” which is bounded by 
the “Sea of Tempests,” thus lighting by its splendid rays 
two oceans at a time. It was a sight without an equal, those 
long luminous trains, so dazzling in the full moon, and 
which, passing the boundary chain on the north, extends to 
the “Sea of Rains.” At one o’clock of the terrestrial mom- 
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ing, the projectile, lihc a balloon borne into space, over- 
looked the top of this superb mount. Itarbicane could 
recognize perfect^ its chief features. Copernicus is com- 
prised in the series of ringed mountains of t!ie first order> 
in the division of great circles. Like Kepler and Aristarchus, 
which oveidook the “Ocean of Tcinpe.sts,” sometimes it ap- 
peared like a brilliant point through the cloudy light-, and 
was taken for a volcano in activity. But it is only an extinct 
one — like all on that side of the moon. Its circumference 
showed a diameter of about twenU’-two leagues. The glasses 
discovered ti’accs of stratification produced by successive 
eruptions, and the neighborhood was streum ^vith volcanic 
remains which still choked some of the craters. 

“There exist,” said Bai-hicane, “several kinds of circles 
on the surface of the moon, and it is easy to sec that Coper- 
nicus belongs to the radiating class. If we wore nearer, we 
should see the cones bristling on the inside, uliicli in former 
times were so many fiery mouths. A curious arrangement, 
and one without an exception on the lunar disc, is tliat the 
intei'ior surface of these circles is tlic reverse of the exterior, 
and contrary to the form taken by terrestrial craters. It 
follows, then, that the general curve of tlie bottom of tlicse 
circles gives a sphere of a smaller diameter tlmn tliat of 
the moon.” 

“xVnd why this peculiar disposition ?” asked Nidioll. 

“We do not know,” i-eplied Bnrbicnnc. 

“TVhat .splendid radiation!” said IMichd. “One could 
hardly see a finer spectacle, I think.’' 

‘T^’httt would you say, then,” replied Barbicane, “if 
chance should bear us toward tlie southcra hemisphere?” 

‘TVell, I should say that it was still more beautiful,” re- 
torted Michel Ardan. 

At this moment the projectile hung perpendicular^' over 
the circle. The circumference of Copernicus formed almost 
a perfect cirde, and its steep escarpments were deai-ly de- 
fined. They could even distinguish a second ringed enclo- 
sure. Around spread a grayish plain, of a wild aspect, on 
which every rdief was marked in yellow. At the bottom of 
the circle, as if enclosed in a jewel case, sparkled for one 
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instant two or three eruptive cones, like enormous dazzling 
gems. Toward tlie north the escarpments were lowered hy a 
deiJression which would probably have given access to the 
interior of the crater. 

In passing over the surrounding plains, Barbicanc noticed 
a gi'eat number of less impoi-tant mountains; and among 
others a little ringed one called Guy Lussac, the breadth 
of which measured twelve miles. 

Toward the south, the plain was very flat, without one 
elevation, without one projection. Toward the north, on the 
contrary, till where it was bounded by the ‘^Sea of Storms,” 
it resembled a liquid surface agitated by a storm, of which 
the hills and hollows formed a succession of waves suddenly 
congealed. Over the whole of this, and in all directions, lay 
the luminous lines, all converging to the summit of 
Copernicus. 

The travelers discussed the origin of these strange rays; 
but thej' could not determine their nature any more than 
terrestrial observers. 

“But why,” said Nicholl, “should not these rays be simply 
spurs of mountains which reflect more ^'i^■^dl5' the light of 
the sun.?” 

“No,” replied Barbicane; “if it was so, under certain 
conditions of the moon, these ridges would cast shadows, 
and thej’- do not cast an3^ 

And indeed, these rays only appeared when the orb of 
day was in opposition to the moon, and disappeared as soon 
as its rays became oblique. 

“But how have the}’’ endeavored to explain these lines of 
light?” asked IMichel: “for I cannot believe that savants 
would ever be stranded for want of an explanation.” 

“Yes,” replied Barbicane; “Herschel has put forward an 
opinion, but he did not venture to affirm it.” 

“Never mind. What was the opinion?” 

“He thought that these rays might be streams of cooled 
lava which shone when the sun beat straight upon them. It 
ma!}' be so; but nothing can be less certain. Besides, if we ' 
pass nearer to Tyclio, we shall be in a better position to 
find out the cause of this radiation.” 
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‘TDo you know, my friends, what that plain, seen from - 
the height we are at, resembles?” said Michel. 

“No,” replied NichoU. 

“Very well; with all those pieces of lava lengthened like 
rockets, it resembles an immense game of spelikans thrown 
pellmell. There wants hut the hook to pull them out one 
bj' one.” 

“Do be serious,” said Barbicane. 

‘TVell, let us be serious,” replied Michel quietly; “and 
instead of spelikans, let us put bones. This plain, would 
then be nothing but an immense cemetery, on which would 
repose the mortal remains of thousands of extinct genera- 
tions. Do you prefer that high-flown comparison?” 

“One is as good as the other,’* retorted Barbicane- 
“Mv' word, you are difficult to please,” answered hlichel. 
“^ly worthy friend,” continued the matter-of-fact Barbi- 
cane, “it matters but little what it rescmhhs, when we do 
not know what it i^.” 

‘'Well answered,” exclaimed ^lichel. “That will teach me 
to reason with savants.” 

But the projectile continued to advance with almost uni- 
form speed around the lunar disc. The travelers, we may 
easily imagine, did not dream of taking a moment’s rest. 
Every minute changed the landscape which fled from be- 
neath their gaze. About half-past one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they caught a glimpse of the tops of another mountain. 
Barbicane, consulting his map, recognized Eratosthenes, 

It was a ringed mountain nine ^ thousand feet liigh, and 
one of those circles so numerous on this satellite. With re- 
gard to this, Barbicane related Kepler's singular opinion on 
the formation of circles. According to that celebrated mathe- 
matician, these crater-like cavities had been dug by the hand 
of man. 

“For what purpose?*’ asked Nicholl. 

“For a very natural one,” replied Barbicane. “The Sele- 
nites might have undertaken these immense works and dug 
these enormous holes for a refuge and shield from the solar 
rays which beat upon them during fifteen consecutiv'e days.” 
“The Selenites are not fools,” said IMichel. 
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‘‘A singular idea,” replied Niclioll; “but it is probable 
that Kepler did not know the true dimensions of these 
circles, for the digging of them would have been the work 
. of giants quite impossible for tlie Selenites.” 

“Why? if weight on the moon’s surface is six times less 
than on the earth?” said Michel. 

“But if the Selenites are six times smaller?” retorted 
Nicholl. 

“And if there are no Selenites?” added Barbicane. 

Tliis put an end to the discussion. 

Soon Eratosthenes disappeared under the horizon with- 
out the projectile being sufficiently near to allow close 
obserA'ation. This mountain separated the Apennines from 
the Carpathians. In the lunar orography they have dis- 
cerned some chains of mountains, wliicli are chiefly distrib- 
uted over the northern hemisphere. Some, however, occupy 
certain portions of the southern hemisphere also. 

About t^vo o’clock in the morning Barbicane found that 
' they were above the hventieth lunar parallel. The distance 
of the projectile from the moon was not more than six 
hundred miles. Barbicane, now perceiving that the projec- 
tile was steadily approaching the lunar disc, did not despair: 
if not of reaching her, at least of discovering the secrets 
of her configuration. 


CHAPTER XIII 

LUNAR LANDSCAPES 

At Tvvo 3n the morning, the projectile was 

over the thirteenth lunar parallel and at the effective dis- 
tance of five hundred miles, reduced by the glasses to five. 
It still seemed impossible, however, that it could ever touch 
any part of the disc. Its motive speed, comparatively so 
moderate, was inexplicable to President Barbicane. At that 
distance from the moon it must have been considerable, to 
enable it to bear up against her attraction. Here was a 
phenomenon the cause of which escaped them again. Be- 
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sides, time failed them to investigate the cause. All lunar 
relief was defiling under the eves of the travelers, and thej- 
would not lose a single detail. 

Under the glasses the disc appeared at the distance of 
five miles. What would an aeronaut, home to tliis distance 
from the earth, distinguish on its surface? We cannot say, 
since the greatest ascension has not been more than 25,001) 
feet. 

This, however, is an exact description of what Barbicane 
and his companions saw at this height. Large patches of 
different colors appeared on the disc. Selcnographers are 
not agreed upoji the nature of these colors. There arc sev- 
eral, and rather vividly marked. Julius Sclunidt pretends 
that, if the tcri-estrial oceans were dried up, a Selenite ob- 
server could not distinguish on the globe a greater diversity 
of shades between the oceans and the continental plains 
than those on the moon present to a terrestrial observer. 
According to him, the color common to the vast plains knonm 
by the name of “seas'’ is a dark gray mixed with green and 
i)rown. Some of tlie large cr.atcrs present the same appear- 
ance. Barbicane knew this opinion of the Gernian selen- 
ogra])her, an opinion .shared by Boeor and Uloedler. Obsem a- 
tion has proved that right was on their side, and not on that 
of some astronomers who admit the existence of onlj' grav' 
on the moon’s surface. In some parts green was veiw dis- 
tinct, such as springs, according to Julius Schmidt, from 
the seas of “Serenity and Huinort.." B.arbicane also noticed 
large craters, without any interior cones, which shed a blu- 
ish tint similar to the reflection of a sheet of steel freshly 
polished. These colors belonged really to the Imiar disc, 
and did not result, as .*:omc astronomers say, either from the 
imperfection in the objective of the glasses or from the in- 
terposition of the terrestrial atmosphere. 

Kot a doubt existed in Barbicane's mind -with regard to 
it, a.s he ob.=mr%cd it through siiace. and so could not com- 
mit any optical error. He considered the establishment of 
this fact as nn acquisition to science. Noiv, were these shades 
of greej!, belonging to tropical ^egeta^ion, kept up bv a 
loxv dense .nlmospbere? He could not yet sav. 
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' Fartlier on, lie noticed a reddish tint, quite defined. The 
•sfune shade had before been obsei'ved at the bottom of an 
isolated enclosure, known by the name of Lichtenburg- .s 
circle, which is situated near the Hcrcynian mountains, on 
the borders of the moon: but the 3 ' could not tell the natuie 
of it. 

Tlicy were not more fortunate with regard to another 
peculiarity of the disc, for thej’ could not decide ujion die 

cause of it. • , , i i 

i\Iichel Ardan was watching near the president, when Jie 
noticed long white lines, viiddlj" lighted up bj" the direct 
rays of the sun. It ivas a succession of luminous furrows, 
very different from the radiation of Copernicus not long be- 
fore ; thej’ ran parallel ivitli eacli other. 

jMichel, with his usual readiness, hastened to exclaim . 

“Look there ! cultivated fields r 

“Cultivated fields!” replied Xicholl, shrugging Ins 

' “Plowed, at all events,” retorted -Michel Ardan ; “but 
what laborers those Selenites must be, and what giant oxen 
they must harness to their plow to cut such furrovs. 

“They are not furrows,” said Bai'bicane ; “they are nfis.' 

“Rifts.? stuff!” replied IMichel mildly; “but what do you 
mean b\’’ ‘rifts’ in the scientific world.? 

Barbicane immediately enlightened his companion as to 
what he knew about lunar rifts. He knew that they were a 
kind of furrow found on evei-y part of the disc winch was 
not mountainous; that tliese furrows, generally isolated, 
measured from 400 to 500 leagues m length; that their 
breadth varied from 1,000 to 1,500 yards, and that their 
borders w-ere strictl 3 ' parallel; but he knew nothing moie 
either of their formation or their nature. 

Barbicane, through his glasses, observed these nf^ with 
great attention. He noticed that their bordei-s were foi-med 
of steep declivities; they were long parallel rampaits, and 
witli some small amount of imagination he^ might ha% e ad- 
mitted the existence of long lines of fortifications, raised 
by Selenite engineers. Of these different rifts some were per- 
fectly straight, as if cut by a line; others were slightly 
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curved, though stdl keeping their borders paraliel; some 
crossed eacli other, some cut tlirough craters; here they 
■wound tlirough ordinary cavities, such as Posidonius or 
Petavius; there they -wound tlirough the seas, such as the 
“Sea of Serenity." 

These natural accidents naturally excited the imagina- 
tions of these terrestrial astronomers. Tlie first observations 
had not discovered these rifts. Neither Hevelius, Cassin, X.a 
Hire, nor Herscliel seemed to liave known tliem. It was 
Scliroeter who in 17S9 first drew attention to tlieni. Others 
followed who studied them, as Pastorff, Gruithuysen. 
Bceer, and IMoedler. At this time their number amounts to 
seventy: but, if they have been counted, their nature has 
not yet been determined; they are certainly not fortifica- 
tions, any more than they are the ancient beds of dried-up 
rivers ; for, on one side, the waters, so slight on the moon's 
surface, could never have worn such drains for tliemsdves: 
and, on the other, they often cross craters of great elevation. 

We must, however, allow that ^Michel Ardan had “an 
idea,” and that, without knowing it, he coincided in that re- 
spect -with Julius Schmidt. 

“Why,” said he, “should not these unaccountable ap- 
pearances be simply phenomena of vegetation?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Barbicanc quickly. 

“Do not excite yourself, my wortliy president,” replied 
Michel ; “might it not be possible that the dark lines form- 
ing that bastion were rows of trees regularly placed?’* 

“You slick to your vegetation, tlicn?*’ safd Barbicanc. 

‘T like,” retorted iMiclicl x\rdan, “to explain wbat you 
savants cannot exjilain ; at least my In’potbesis lias the ad- 
vantage of indicating why these rifts ^sappear, or seem to 
disappear, at certain seasons.” 

“And for what reason?*’ 

“For the reason that the trees become iniTsible when they 
lose their leaves, and visible when they regain them.” 

explanation is ingenious, mv* dear companion.” re- 
plied Barbicanc. “but inadmissible.’* 

“Why?” 

Bccau'^c, so to speak, there are no seasons on the moon's 
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surface, and that, consequently, tJie plienoraena of vegeta- 
tion of wliicli you speak cannot occur.” 

Indeed, the slight obliquity of the lunar axis keeps the 
sun at an almost equal height in everj’^ latitude. Above the 
equatorial regions the radiant orb almost invariably occu- 
pies the zenith, and does not pass the limits of the horizon 
in the polar regions ; thus, according to each region, there 
xeigns a perpetual winter, spring, summer, or autumn, as 
in the planet J upiter, whose axis is but little inclined upon 
its orbit. 

What ongin do the}' attribute to these rifts.? That is a 
question difficult to solve. They are cei’tainly anterior to the 
formation of craters and circles, for several have introduced 
themselves by breaking through tlieir circular ramparts. 
Thus it may be that, contemporary with the later geological 
epochs, they are due to the expansion of natural forces. 

But the projectile had now attained tlie fortieth degree 
of lunar latitude, at a distance not exceeding 40 miles. 
Through the glasses objects appeared to be only four miles 
' distant. 

At this point, under their feet, rose i\Iount Helicon, 
1,620 feet high, and round about the left rose moderate ele- 
vations, enclosing a small portion of the “Sea of Rains,” 
under the name of the Gulf of Iris. The terrestrial atmos- 
phere would have to be one hundred and seventy times more 
transparent than it is, to allow astronomers to make perfect 
observations on the moon’s surface ; but in tlie void in which 
the projectile floated no fluid interposed itself between the 
eye of the obsei'A'er and the object observed. And more, 
Barbicane found himself carried to a greater distance than 
the most powerful telescopes had ever done before, either 
that of I/ord Rosse or that of the Rocky l\Iountains. He was, 
therefore, under extremely favorable conditions for solving 
that great question of the habitability of tlie moon ; but the 
solution still escaped him ; he could distinguish notliing but 
desert beds, immense plains, and toward the north, arid 
mountains. Not a woi*k betraj'ed the hand of man; not a 
ruin marked his course; not a group of animals was to be 
seen indicating life, even in an inferior degree. In no part 
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was there life, in no part was there an appearance of vege- 
tation. Of the three kingdoms which share the terrestrial 
globe between them, one alone was represented oxi the lunar, 
and that the mineral. 

“Ah, indeed!” said iSIichel Ai'dan, a little out of counte- 
nance; “then you see no one.?” 

“No,” answered Nicholl ; “up to this time not a man, not 
an animal, not a tree! After all, whether the atmosphere 
lias taken refuge at the bottom of carities, in the midst of 
the circles, or even on the opposite face of the moon, we can- 
not decide.” 

“Besides,” added Barbicnne, “even to the most piercing 
eye a man cannot Ije distinguished farther than three and a 
half miles off ; so that, if there are any Selenites, they can 
see our projectile, hut we cannot see them.” 

Toward four in the morning, at the height of the fiftieth 
parallel, the distance was reduced to SOO miles. To the left 
ran a line of mountains capriciouslj* shaped, tying in the 
full light. To the right, on tlie contrary, lay a black hollow 
resembling a vast well, unfathomable and gloomj'^, drilled 
into the lunar soil. 

This hole was the “Black Lake” ; it was Pluto, a deep 
circle which can be conveniently studied from the earih, 
between the last quarter’ and the new moon, when the 
shadows fall from vest to east. ■ 

This black color is rarely met with on the surface of 
the satellite. As yet It has only been recognized in the depths 
of the circle of Endymion, to the ea-st of the “Cold Sea,” 
in the northern hemisphere, and at the bottom of Grimaldi's 
circle, on the equator, toward the eastern border of the orb. 

Phito is an annular mountain, situated in 51® north lati- 
tude, and 9® cast longitude. Its circuit is forty-seven miles 
long and thirty-two broad. 

Barbicanc regretted tbat they were not passing directly 
nho\e this vast opening. There was an abj-ss to fathom, per- 
haps some mysterious phenomenon to surprise; hut the pro- 
jectile's course could not be altered. They must rigidly suV 
jmit. They could not guide a balloon, still less a projectile, 
when once enclosed within its walls. Toward five in the morn- 
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‘ingtlie noriliern limits of t)ie “Sea of Eains’^ was at length 
• passed. The mounts of Condaraine and Fontenelle remained 
— one on the right, the other on the left. Tliat part of the 
disc beginning with 60 ° was becoming quite mountainous. 
'Tile glasses brought tliem to within two miles, less than that 
separating the summit of Mont Blanc from the level of the 
sea. The whole region was bristling with spikes and circles. 
Toward the 60’ Pliilolaus stood predominant at a height of 
5,650 feet with its elliptical crater, and seen from this dis- 
tance, the disc showed a very fantastical appearance. Land- 
scapes were presented to the eye under veiy different condi- 
tions from tliose on the earth, and also very inferior to them. 

The moon having no atmosphere, the consequences aris- 
ing from tlie absence of this gaseous envelope have already 
been shoAvn. No hviliglit on her surface; niglit following day 
and day following night A\ath the suddenness of a lamp which 
is extinguished or lighted amid profound darkness — no tran- 
sition from cold to heat, the temperature falling in an in- 
stant from boiling point to the cold of space. 

Another consequence of this want of air is that absolute 
darkness reigns where the sun’s rays do not iDenetrate. 

■ That which on earth is called diffusion of h'ght, that lumi- 
nous matter which the air holds in susjiension, which creates 
the twilight and the daybreak, wliich produces the vmibrcE 
and pemnnbrcc, and all the magic of chiaro-osciiro, does not 
exist on the moon. Hence the harshness of contrasts, Avhich 
only admit of two colors, black and white. If a Selenite 
Avere to shade his ej^es from the sun’s rays, the sky would 
seem absolutely black, and the stars Avould sliine to him as 
on the darkest night. Judge of the impression produced 
on Barbicane and his three friends 63^ this strange scene! - 
Their eyes Avere confused. TIica^ could no longer grasp the 
respectiA'e distances of the different plains. A lunar land- 
scape Avithout the softening of the phenomena of clirnro- 
oscuro could not be rendered by an oarthlj’^ landscape 
painter : it would be spots of ink on a white page — nothing 
more. 

This aspect Avas not altered cA-en Avlien the projectile, at 
the height of 80 °, V'as only separated from the moon by a“' 
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distance of fifty miles ; nor even wlien, at five in the morn- 
ing, it passed .at less than twenty-five nules from the 
mountain of Gioja, a distance reduced by the glasses to a 
quarter of a mile. It seemed as if the moon might be 
touched by the hand! It seemed impossible that, before 
long, the projectile would not strike her, if only at the 
north pole, the brilliant arcli of whicli was so distinctly vis- 
ible on the black sky. 

i\Iichel Ardan wanted to open one of the scuttles and 
tlu'ow himself on to the moon’s surface! A very useless 
attempt; for if the projectile could not attain any point 
whatever of the satellite, IMichel, caiTicd along by its 
motion, could not attain it either. 

At that moment, at she o’clock, the lunar pole appeared. 
The disc only presented to the travelers’ gaze one half bril- 
liantly lit up, while the other disappeared in the darkness. 
Suddenly the projectile passed the line of demarcation be- 
tween intense light and absolute darkness, and was plunged 
in profound night! 


CHAPTER Xir 

THE NIGHT OF THRF.E HUNDRUD AND FIFTY-FOUR HOURS AND 

A HAEF 

At TICE moment when this phenomenon took place so 
rapidly, the projectile was skirting the moon’s north pole 
at less than twenty-five miles distance. Some seconds had 
sufficed to plunge it into the absolute darkness of space. 
'I'hc transition was so sudden, without shade, without grada- 
tion of light, without attenuation of the luminous waves, 
that the orb seemed to have been extinguished by a power- 
ful blow. 

‘‘^lelted, disappeared !” lilicbcl Ardan exdaimcd, agbast. 
Indeed, tbero was neither reflection nor' shadow. Noth- 
ing more was to be seen of that disc, formerly so dazzling. 
Tlie darkness was complete, and rendered even more so by 
dw rays from ibe stars. It was “that blackness” in which 
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the lunar nights are insteeped, which last three hundred 
and 6 fty-four hours and a half at each point of the disc, 
a long night resulting from the equality of the translatory 
and rotatory movements of the moon. The projectile, im- 
merged in the conical shadow of the satellite, experienced 
the action of the solar rays no more than an}^ of its invisible 
points. 

In the interior the obscurity was complete. They could 
not see each other. Hence the necessity of dispelling the 
darkness. However desirous Barbicane might be to hus- 
band the gas, the reserve of wliich was small, he was obliged 
to ask from it a fictitious light, an expensive brilliancy 
which the sun then refused. 

“Devil take the radiant oi*b!” exclaimed Michel Ardan, 
“which forces us to expend gas, instead of giving us his 
rays gratuitously.” 

“Do not let us accuse the sun,” said NichoU, “it is not 
liis fault, but that of the moon, which has come and placed 
herself like a screen between us and it.” 

“It is the sun!” continued Michel. 

“It is the moon!” retorted NichoU. 

-An idle dispute, wliich Barbicane put an end to by 6a3'- 
ing: 

“My friends, it is neither the fault of the sun nor of the 
moon; it is the fault of the projectile, which, instead of 
rigidly follovfing its course, has awkwardly missed it. To be 
more just, it is the fault of that unfortunate meteor which 
has so deplorably altered our first direction.” 

“IVell,” replied Michel Ardan, “as the matter is settled, 
let us have breakfast. After a wliole night of watching it 
is fair to build ourselves up a little.” 

This proposal meeting -with no contradiction, Michel 
prepared the rejiast in a few minutes. But thej' ate for 
eating’s sake, they drank without toasts, without hurralis. 
The bold travelers being borne away into gloomy space, 
without their accustomed cortege of rays, felt a vague un- 
easiness at their hearts. The “strange” shadow so dear 
to Victor Hugo’s pen bound them on all sides. But the^^ 
talked over the interminable night of three hundred and 
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fifty-fonr hours and a half, nearly fifteen <ia3-s. Avhich the 
laAV of physics has iniposed on the inhabitants of tlie moon. 

Bnrbicane gave his friends some explanation of the 
causes and the consequences of this curious phenomenon. 

“Curious indeed,’^ said thcj-; “for, if each hemisphere of 
the moon is deprived of solar light for fifteen days, that 
above wliich ve non' float does not even enjoy during its 
long night any A-icw of the earth so beautifulh' lit up. In 
a nord she has no moon (applying this designation to our 
globe) but on one side of her disc. Now if this Avere the 
case with the earth — ^if, for example, Euroi>e ncA-er saAV 
the moon, and she A\’as only A'isible at the antipodes, imagine 
to yourself the astonishment of a European on arriv'ing in 
Australia.” 

“They would mahe the voyage for nothing but to see 
the moonl” replied IMichel. 

“Very avcH!” continued Barbicane, “that astonishment 
is reserved for the Selenitcs Avho inhabit the face of the 
nmon opposite to the earth, a face vhich is ever inA*isible 
to our countrymen of the terrestrial globe.” 

“And which avc should haA-c seen,” added NichoU, “if Ave 
had arrh’cd here when the moon Avas new, that is to say 
fifteen days later.” 

“I Anil add. to make amends.” continued Barbicane, 
“that the inhabitants of the visible face are singulaidy fa- 
A'ored bj' nature, to the detriment of their brethren on the 
invisible face. The latter, as you sec, IniA’c dark nights of 
S.jt: hoAsva, withovAt One single ray to break the darkness. 
The other, on the contrary, AA-hen the sun Avhich has ghen 
its light for fifteen days sinks beloAV the horizon, see a splen- 
did orb rise on the opposite hori'/.on. It is the earth. AA-hich 
is thirteen times greater than that diminutive moon that we 
know— the earth Avliich dcA'clopes itself at a diameter of 
tAVo degrees, and Avhich sheds a light thirteen times greatci' 
than that qualified by atmospheric strata — tlie earth whidi 
only disappears at the juoment Avhen the sun reappears in 
its turn!” 

I “Nicely AAorded!” said iMichcl, “slightly academical per- 
(' haps." 
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“It follows, then," continued Barbicane, without knitting 
liis brows^ “that the visible fare of the disc must be very 
agreeable to inhabit, since it always looks on either the sun 
when the moon is full, or on the earth when the moon is 
now.” 

“But,” said Xiclioll, “that advantage must be well com- 
pensated bv the insupportable heat which the light brings 
with it.” 

“The inconvenience, in that respect, is the same for the 
two faces, for the earth's light is evidently deprived of 
heat. But the invisible face is still more searched by the 
heat than the risible face. I say that for 7yoii. Nicholl, be- 
cause i\Iichel nill probably not understand.” 

“Thank you,” said i^Iichel. 

“Indeed,” continued Barbicane, “when the invisible face 
receives at the same time light and heat from the sun, it is 
becarise the moon is new; that is to say, she is situated be- 
tween the sun and the earth. It follows, then, considering 
the position which she occupies in opposition when full, that 
she is nearer to the sun bj’ twice her distance from the 
earth; and that distance may be estimated at the two-hun- 
dredth part of that which sepai’ates the sun from the earth, 
or in round numbers 400,000 miles. So that inrisible face 
is so much nearer to the sun when she receives its rays.” 

“Quite right,” replied Nicholl. 

“On the contrary’,” continued Barbicane. 

“One moment,” said i\Iichel, interrupting his grave com- 
panion. 

“What do y’ou Avant.?” 

“I ask to be allowed to continue the explanation.” 

“And why.?” 

“To proA'e that I understand.” 

“Get along Avith 3 'ou,” said Barbicane, smib’ng. 

“On the contrary,” said iVIichel, imitating the tone and 
gestures of the president, “on the contrary, when the risible 
face of the moon is lit by the sun, it is because the moon is 
full, that is to say, opposite the sun Avith ingard to the 
earth. The distance separating it from the radiant orb is 
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then jncreascd in round numhcvs to 400,000 miles, and tlie 
heat which she receives iiiusl be a little less/’ 

“Very well said!"’ exclaimed Barbicane. “Do you know, 
l!^Iichel, that, for an amateur, you are intelligent.” 

“Yes,” replied ^lichel coolly, “we are all so on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens." 

Barbicane gravely clasped the hand of his amiable com- 
panion, and continued to enumerate the advantages re- 
served for tlie inhabitants of the A-isible face. 

Among others, he mentioned eclipses of the sun, which 
only take place on this side of the lunar disc ; since, in oi'der 
that they ma 3 ’ take place, it is necessarv* for the moon to 
be opposition. These eclipses, caused bj' the interposi- 
tion of tlie earth between the moon and the sun, can last 
fico hours', during winch time, bv’ reason of the rays re- 
fracted by its atmosphere, the terrestrial globe can appear 
as nothing but a black point upon the sun. 

“So,” said Nicholl, “there is a hemisphere, that invisible 
hemisphere which is very ill supplied, very ill treated, by 
nature.” 

“Never mind,’* replied l^Iichel : “if we ever become Selen- 
ites, we wdll inhabit the visible face. I like the light.” 

“Unless, bv’ auj’ chance.” answered Nicholl, “the atmos- 
phere should be condensed on the other side, as certain 
astronomers pretend.” 

*‘That would be a consideration,” said ^Michel. 

Breakfast over, the observers returned to their post. 
They tried to see through the darkened scuttles bj- ext’m- 
guishing all light in the projectile; but not a luminous 
spark made its way through the darkne'^s. 

One inexplicable fact xircoccupicd Barbicane. Why, 
having passed within such a short distance of the moon — 
about twentv'-five miles onlj- — ^whj' the projectile had not 
fallen? If its speed had been cnoi'mous, he could liave 
understood that the fall would not have taken place; but, 
with a relativclv* moderate speed, that resistance to the 
inoon’,s attraction could not be explained. Was tbe pro- 
jectile under some foreign influence? Did «=omc kind of 
body retain it in the ether? It was quite evident that it 
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different degrees of Iramiditv, produces tins scintfllation. ■ , 
These stars -srere soft eyes, looking out into the dark night-. • 
amid the silence of absolute space. 

Long did the travelers stand mute, rratcliing the constel- 
lated firmament, upon trhich the moon, like a vast screeir, 
made an enormous black hole. But at length a painful 
sensation drea- them from their matclungs. Tliis “ss-as an 
intense cold, ■which soon covered the inside of the glass of 
the scuttles with a thick coating of ice. The sun "was no - 
longer warming tlie projectile with its direct rays, and thus 
it was losing the heat stored up in its walls by degrees. This 
heat was rapidly evaporating into space by radiation, and 
a considerably lower temperature was the result. Tlie hu- 
midity of the interior was changed into ice upon contact 
with the glass, preventing all observation. 

Nicholi consulted the thermometer, and saw that it -had ' 
fallen to seventeen degrees (Centigrade) below zero.*' So 
that, in spite of the many reasons for economizing, Barbi- 
eane, after ha\-ing begged light from the gas, was also 
obliged to beg for heat. The projectile’s low temperature 
■nns no longer endurable. Its tenants would ha-i-e been frozen 
to death. 

‘'Well’." observed ^lichd, “we cannot reasonably com- 
plain of the monotony of our journey’ What variety we' 
have had, at least in temperature. Xow we are blinded with 
light and saturated %vitii heat, like the Indians of the Pam- 
pas! now plunged into profound darkness, amid the cold, 
like the Esquimaits of the north pole. Xo, indeed! we 
have no right to complain; nature does wonders in our 
honor.” 

“But,” asked XichoB, “what is the temperature out- 
sider” 

“Exactly that of the planetary space,” replied Barbi- 
cane. 

"Then,” continued IMichel .\rdan, “would not tliis be 
the time to make the experiment winch we dared not at- 
tempt when we were drmvned in the sun’s ravs?” 

“It is now or never,” replied Barbicane, “for we are in 

* Fahrenheit. 
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n good position to verify tlie tcinporatui-e of space, and see 
if Fourier or Pouillet’s calculations are exact.” 

“In any case it is cold,” said Miclicl. “See! the steam 
of the intei’ior is condensing- on the glasses of the scuttles. 
If the fall continues, the vapor of our breath -will fall in 
snow around us.” 

“Let us prepare a thei’mometei',” said Barbicane. 

We may imagine tliat an ordinary thermometer would 
afford no result under the circumstances in which this in- 
strument was to be exposed. The mercury would have 
been frozen in its ball, as below 42° Falirenheit below zero 
it is no longer liquid. But Barbicane had furnished him- 
self with a spirit thermometer on Wafferdin’s system, which 
gives the minima of excessivly low temperatures. 

Before beginning the experiment, tins instrument was 
compared with an ordinary one, and then Barbicane pre- 
pared to use it. 

“How shall we set about it.?” ashed Nicholl. 

“Nothing is easier,” replied Michel Ardan, who was 
ne\^cr at a loss. “^Ve open the scuttle rapidity; throw out 
the instrument; it follows the projectile with exemplary 
docility; and a quarter of an hour after, draw it in.” 

“With the hand?” ashed Bai-bicane. 

“With the hand,” replied Michel. 

“Well, then, my friend, do not expose yourself,” an- 
swered Barbicane, “for the hand that you draAV in again 
null be notlu’ng but a stump frozen and deformed by the 
fi-ightful cold.” 

“ReaUy!” 

‘Wou will feel as if you had had a terrible bum, like 
that of iron at a white heat; for whether the heat leaves 
our bodies bi-iskly or enters briskly, it is exactly the same 
thing. Besides, I am not at all certain that the objects 
w'e have tlirown out are still following us.” 

“Why not?” asked NichoU. 

“Because, if we ai'e passing through an atmosphere of 
the sb'ghtest density, these objects will be retarded. Again, 
the darkness prevents our seeing if they still float around 
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suclx trifles — and that they had something else to do than 
to occupjr their mijids xvitli the future. 

The truth was that they were not masters of their pro- 
jectile; tliey could neither check its course, nor alter its 
direction. 

A sailor can change the head of his ship as he pleases; 
an aeronaut can give a vertical motion to his ballon. They, 
on the conti-ar 3 ^, had no power over their vehicle. Every 
maneuver was forbidden. Hence the inclination to let 
things alone, or as the sailors say, “let her run.” 

Where did they find themselves at this moment, at eight 
o’clock in the morning of the day called upon the earth the 
6th of December? Very certainty in the neighborhood of 
the moon, and even near enouglv for her to look to them 
like an enormous black screen upon the firmament. As to 
the distance xvhich separated them, it was impossible to esti- 
mate it. The projectile, held by some unaccountable force, 
had been within four miles of grazing the satellite’s north 
pole. 

But since entering the cone of shadow these last two 
hours, had the distance increased or diminished? Eveiy 
point of mark was wanting by wiiich to estimate both the 
direction and the speed of the projectile. 

Perhaps it was rapidly leaving the disc, so that it would 
soon quit the pure shadow. Perhaps, again, on the other 
hand, it might be nearing it so much that in a short time 
it might strike some high point on the invisible hemisphere, 
wliich would doubtless!}' have ended the journey much to 
the deti’iraent of the travelers. 

A discussion ai-ose on this subject, and Michel Ardan, 
always ready with an explanation, gave it as his opinion 
that the projectile, held by the lunar attraction, would end 
by falling on the surface of the terrestrial globe like an 
aerolite. 

“Pu-st of all, my friend,” answered Barbicane, “every 
aerolite does not fall to the earth; it is only a small pro- 
portion Avliicli do so; and if we had passed into an aero- 
lite, it does not necessarily follow that we should ever reach 
the surface of the moon.” 
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“But liow if we get near enough?” replied Michel. 

“Pure mistake,” replied Barbicane. “Have you not seen 
sliooting stars rush through the sky by thousands at cer- 
tain seasons.'^” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, these stars, or rather corpuscles, only shine when 
thej- are heated by gliding over the atmospheric laj’ers. 
Now, if they enter the atmosphere, they pass at least wuth- 
in forty miles of the eai-th, but they seldom fall upon it. 
Tlie same with our projectile. It may approach verj' near 
to the moon, and yet not fall upon it.” 

“But then,” asked IMichel, “I shall be curious to know 
hoAV our erring vehicle will act in space?” 

“I see but two hypotheses,” replied Barbicane, after 
some moments’ reflection. 

“What are they?” 

“The projectile has the choice between two mathemat- 
ical curves, and it will follow one or the other according to 
the speed with wliich it is animated, and which at this mo- 
ment I cannot estimate.” 

“Yes,” said Nicholl, “it will follow either a parabola or 
a hyperbola.” 

“Just so,” replied Barbicane. “tYith a certain speed 
it will assume the parabola, and Avith a greater the hyper- 
bola.” 

“I like those grand words,” exclaimed ^Iichel Ai'dan: 
“one knows directly what they mean. And pray what is 
your parabola, if a’ou please?” 

“hly friend,” ansAvered the captain, “the parabola is a 
curve of the second order, the result of the section of a 
cone intersected by a plane parallel to one of its sides.” 
“Ah! ah!” said Michel, in a satisfied tone. 

“It is A’ery nearly,” continued Nicholl, “the course de- 
scribed by a bomb launched from a mortar.” 

“Perfect! And the hyiAerbola?” 

“The hyperbola, hlichel, is a curve of the second order, 
produced by the intersection of a conic surface and a plane 
parallel to its axis, and constitutes two branches separated 
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one from the other, both tending- indefinitely in the tiro 
clircciions." 

**J<? it possible!’’ oxclnimed Itlichcl Ardan in a serious 
tone, as if they had told him of some serious event. “What 
I particularly like in your definition of the hj’perbola (I 
lias going to say In'perblaguc) is that it is still more ob- 
scure than Ibe ivord you pretend to define.’* 

Kicboll and Barbicanc cared little for itiicbel Ardan’s 
fun. They ivcre deep in a scientific discussion. What 
curve Mould the projectile follow? ivas their hobby. One 
maintained the hypcriiola, the otlier tlie parabola. They 
gave each other reasons bristling ivitb a\ Tlieir ai’guments 
ivere couched in language whicli made IMicbel jump. Tlie 
discussion ivas hot, and neither ivould give up his chosen 
Cuii’c to his ndvor.sary. 

This scientific disjmtc lasted so long that it, made Michel 
A*ery imjiaticnt. 

“Now, gentlemen cosines, ivill you cease to throw para- 
hola.s and lij'perholas at each otlicr’s heads? I ivant to 
uuderslnnd tlie only interesting question in the whole 
affair. We shall follow one or other of these curves? Good. 
But ivlierc ivill they lead us to?” 

“Noivhcrc.’’ replied Nicholl. 

“Hoiv, noil here ?’’ 

“Evidently,” said Barhicane, “they are open curves, 
ivhicli may he prolonged indefinitely.” 

“Ah, .savants!” cried IMicbel; “and ivhat are either the 
one or the other to us from the moment ive knoiv that 
they equally lend us into infinite space 

Barhicane and Nicholl could not forbear smiling. They 
liad just been creating “art for art’s sake.” Never had so 
idle a question been raised at such an inopportune moment. 
The sinister truth remained tliat, ivlietlier lijqierholically 
or pnraholicalhy borne aivay, the projectile would never 
again meet either the eartli or the moon. 

Wliat ivould become of tliesc bold travelers in the imme- 
diate future? If they did not die of hungei', if they did 
not die of thirst, in some dai's, when the gas failed, they 
M ould die from ivant of air, unless the cold had killed them 
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first. Still, important as it was to economize tlic gas, tfic 
excessive lowness of tlie surrounding temperature obliged 
them to consume a certain quantity. Strictly speabing, 
they could do without its light, but not without its hent. 
fortunately the caloric generated by Reiset’s and Regnaut’s 
apparatus raised the temperature of the interior of the 
projectile a little, and without much expenditure they were 
able to beep it bearable. 

But observations had now become very difficult. The 
dampness of the projectile was condensed on the windows 
and congealed immediately. This cloudiness had to be 
dispersed continually. In any case they might hope to be 
able to discover some phenomena of tlie liighest interest. 

But up to this time the disc remained dumb and darb. It 
did not answer the multiplicity of questions ])ut by these 
ai'dent minds; a matter which drew this reflection from 
iMichel, apparently a just one: 

“If ever we begin this jouimej’ over again, we shall do 
well to choose the time when the moon is at the full.” 

“Certainlj'j” said Nicholl, “that circumstance will be more 
favorable. I allow that the moon, immersed in the sun’s rays, 
Avill not be visible during the transit, but instead we should 
see the earth, which would be full. And what is more, if we 
wei'e dra^vn round the moon, as at this moment, we should 
at least have the advantage of seeing the invisible part of 
her disc magnificently lit.*’ 

“Well said, Nicholl,” replied IMichel Ai'dan. ‘What do 
you think. Barbicane.^” 

‘T think this,” anssrered the grave president: “If ever 
we begin this journey again, we shall start at the same time 
and under the same conditions. Suppose we had attained our 
end, would it not have been better to have found continents 
in broad da^-light tlian a counti'y plunged in utter dax'kness.^ 
Would not our first installation have been made under better 
circumstances.® Yes, evidently. xVs to the invisible side, we 
could have xnsited it in our exploring expeditions on the 
lunar globe. So that the time of the full moon was well 
chosen. But we ought to have arrived at the end;' and in 
S 
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order to liave so arri%’ed, we ought to have suffered no devi- 
ation on tlie road.” 

‘‘I Imve nothing to sa}* to that,” ansMcrcd iMichel Ardan. 
“Here is, however, a good opportunity lost of observing the 
other side of the moon.” 

But the projectile was now describing in the shadow that 
incalculable course which no sight-inai-k would allow them 
to ascertain. Had its direction been altered, either by the 
Influence of the lunar attraction, or by the action of some 
unknown star.^ Barbicaue could not sa}". But a change had 
taken place in the relative position of the vehicle ; and Bar- 
bicane verified it about four in the morning. 

The change consisted in this, that the base of the projec- 
tile had turned toward tlie moon’s surface, and was so held 
by a perpendicular passing through its axis. The attraction, 
that is to say the weight, had brought about tin’s alteration. 
The heaviest part of the projectile inclined toward the in- 
visible disc as if it would fall upon it. 

Was it falling? Were the ti’avelcrs attaining that much 
desired end? No. And the observation of a sign-point, quite 
inexplicable in itself, showed Barbicane that his jjrojectile 
3vas not nearing the moon, and that it had sliifted bj-- follow- 
ing an almost concentric curve. 

This point of mark was a luminous brightness, which 
Nicholl sighted suddenly, on the limit of the horizon formed 
by the black disc. This point could not be confounded 'noth 
a star. It 3vas a reddisii incandescence which increased by 
degrees, a decided proof that the projectile was shifting to- 
ward it and not falling normallj' on the surface of the moon. 

“A volcano! it is a Aolcano in action!” cried Nicholl; “a 
disemboweling of the interior fires of the moon ! That world 
is not quite extinguished.” 

“Yes, an eruption,” replied Barbicane, who was carefully 
studying the phenomenon through his night glass. “I\Tat 
should it be, if not a 3'olcano?” 

“But, then,” said l\Iichel Ardan, “in order to maintain 
that combustion, there must be air. So the atmosphere does 
surround that part of the moon.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Barbicane, “but not necessarily. 
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The volcano, by the decomposition of certain substances, 
can provide its own oxygen, and tlius throw flames into 
space. It seems to me that the deflagration, by the intense 
brilliancy of tbe substances in combustion, is produced iti 
pure oxygen. We must not be in a hurry to proclaim the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere.” 

The fiery mountain must have been situated about the 
43° soutli latitude on the inAusible part of the disc; but, to 
Barbicane’s great displeasure, the curve which the projec- 
tile was describing was taking it far from the point indi- 
cated by the eru]>tion. Thus he could not determine its 
nature exactly. Half an hour after being sighted, this lumi- 
nous point had disappeared behind the dark horizon; but 
the verification of this phenomenon was of considerable con- 
sequence in their selenographic studies. It proved that all 
heat had not yet disappeared from the bowels of this globe ; 
and where heat exists, who can affirm that the vegetable 
kingdom, nay, oven the animal kingdom itself, has not up to 
tliis time resisted all destructive influences? The existence 
of this volcano in eruption, unmistakabh' seen by these 
earthly savants, would doubtless give rise to many theories 
favorable to the grave question of the habitability of the 
moon. 

Barbicane allowed himself to be carried away by these 
reflections. He forgot himself in a deep reverie in which the 
mysterious destiny of the lunar world was uppermost. He 
was seeking to combine together the facts observed up to 
that time, when a now incident recalled him briskl}' to real- 
ity. This incident was more than a cosmical phenomenon; 
it was a threatened dangei\ the consequences of which might 
be disastrous in the extreme. 

Suddenly, in the midst of tlie ether, in the profound dark- 
ness. an enormous mass appeared. It was like a moon, but ' 
an incandescent moon whose brilliancy was all the more 
intolerable as it cut sharply on the frightful darkness of 
space. This mass, of a circular form, threw a light winch 
filled the projectile. The forms of Barbicane, Nicholl, and 
^Bcliel Ardan, bathed in its white sheets, assumed that livid 
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specti'al appearance wliicli physicians produce witli tlie fic- 
titious light of alcohol impregnated \\dth salt. 

“By Jove!” cried Michel Ardan, “v'e are hideous. Wliat 
is tliat ill-conditioned moon.?” 

“A meteor,” replied Barbicane. 

“A meteor buiming in space.?” 

“Yes.” 

This shooting globe suddenly appearing in shadow at a 
, distance of at most 200 miles, ought, according to Barbi- 
cane, to have a diameter of 2,000 yards. It advanced at a 
speed of about one mile and a half per second. It cut the 
projectile’s patli and must reach it in some minutes. As it 
approached it grew to enormous proportions. 

Imagine, if possible, the situation of the travelers! It is 
impossible to describe it. In spite of their courage, their 
sang-froid, their carelessness of danger, they were mute, 
motionless with stiffened limbs, a prey to frightful terror. 
Their projectile, the course of which they could not alter, 
was rushing straight on this ignited mass, more intense than 
the open mouth of an oven. It seemed as though they were 
being precipitated toward an ab 3 'ss of fire. 

Barbicane had seized the hands of his two companions, 
and all three looked through their half-open eyelids upon 
that asteroid heated to a white heat. If tliought was not 
destro 3 ’ed within tliem, if their brains still worked amid all 
this awe, they must have given themselves up for lost. 

Two minutes after the sudden appearance of the meteor 
(to them two centuries of anguish) the projectile seemed 
almost about to strike it, when the globe of fire burst like 
a bomb, but vothout making an 3 '- noise in that void where 
sound, which is but the agitation of the layers of air, could 
not be generated. 

Nicholl uttered a cry, and he and his companions rushed 
to the scuttle. What a sight! What pen can describe it.? 
What palette is rich enough in colors to reproduce so mag- 
nificent a spectacle.? 

It was like the opening of a crater, like the scattering of 
an immense contlagi'ation. Thousands of luminous frag- 
ments lit up and irradiated space with their fires. TSver}' 
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Tlie ether returned to its accustomed darkness; the stars, 
eclipsed for a moment, again tvrinkled in tlie firmament, and 
the disc, so hastity discerned, was again bui’ied in impene- 
trable night. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE SOUTHERN HEiHSPHERE 

The projectile had just escaped a terrible danger, and 
a very unforeseen one. Who would lia\e thought of such an 
encounter Avith meteors.^ These erring bodies might create 
serious perils for tlie tra^'elers. They were to them so many 
sandbanks upon that sea of ether which, less fortunate than 
sailors, they could not escape. But did these adventui-ers 
complain of space.? No, not since nature had given them 
the splendid sight of a cosmical meteor bursting from ex- 
pansion, since this inimitable firework, wlucli no Ruggieri 
could imitate, had lit up for some seconds the invisible glory 
of the moon. In that flash, continents, seas, and forests had 
become visible to them. Did an atmosphere, then, bring to 
tills unknown face its life-giving atoms ? Questions still in- 
soluble, and forever closed against human curiosity! 

It was then half-past three in the afternoon. The projec- 
tile was following its curvilinear direction round the moon. 
Had its course been again altered by the meteor.? It was to 
be feared so. But the projectile must describe a curve un- 
alterably determined b3’^ the laws of mechanical reasoning. 
Barbicane was inclined to believe that tliis curve would be 
rather a parabola than a In^perbola. But admitting the para- 
bola, the projectile must quickly have passed through the 
cone of shadow projected into space opposite the sun. Tliis 
cone, indeed, is very narrow, the angular diameter of the 
moon being so little when compared with the diameter of the 
orb of day; and up to this time tlie projectile had been 
floating in this deep shadow. Wliatever had been its speed 
(and it could not have been insignificant), its period of. 
occultation continued. That was eiddent, but perhaps that 
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^Indeed!” 

^‘Aiid that it will hccoine her satellite.” 

‘‘itfoon of the moon!” cried Michel Ardnn. 

*‘Only, 1 would have you oiisorve, my worthy friend,” 
replied Unx-bicanc. “lluil we arc none the less lost for that.” 

“Ves, in another manner, and much more pleasantly-,” 
answered the careless Frenchman with his most amiable 
smile. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Tveiro 

At six in the evening the projectile ])nsscd the south pole 
ait loss than forty miles oif, a distance equal to that already 
roaichcd at the north pole. The cllipticad curve was being 
rigidly carried out. 

At thi.s moment the ti-avclers once more entered the ble.ssed 
rays of the sun. They saw once more those stars which move 
slowly from cast to west. The radiant oi-b was saluted by a 
triple hurrah. With its light it also sent heat, which soon 
pierced the metal Malls. The glass resumed its accustomed 
appearance. The layers of ice melted as if by enchantment ; 
and inimcdiatelj', for economy’s sake, the gas M-as put out, 
the air apparatus alone consuming its usual quantity. 

“Ah !” said Nicholl, “these ray-s of heat are good. With 
M'hat impatience must the Selenites ivait the reappearance 
of the orb of day-.” 

“Yes,” replied IVIichel Ardnn, ‘'imbibing at it ivere the 
brilliant ether, light and heat, all life is contained in them.” 

At this moment the bottom of the projectile deviated 
somewhat from the lunar surface, in order to follow the 
slightly lengthened elliptical orbit. From this point, had the 
earth been at the full, Barbicane and his companions could 
have seen it, but immersed in the sun’s irradiation she was 
quite invisible. Another spectacle attracted their attention, 
that of the southern part of the moon, brought by the glasses 
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tlie circles, the craters, anti plains alone remain > 
showed their boundary lines distinctly. At this jn*^* 
the left, la}" extended one of the finest circles 
gi-aphy, one of the curiosities of this continent. I je* 

ton, which Barbicane recognized without tro^ * 
icvring \o ihc Mappa Sdcnographica. . 116 ’ 

Newton is situated in exactly south latitude, 
east longitude. It forms an annular crater, the rampR 
which, rising to a height of 21,!300 feet, sceme _ 

impassable. • hei"i'^ 

Barbicane made his companions observe tliAt tlie 
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according to Humboldt, reigns utter darkness, wine » 
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■s>A\ \itcsw A Wiw ■mtfcik’n £ 

“Newton.” said Barbicane, “is the most perfect type o 
these annular mountains, of which the earth possesses no 
sample. They prove that the moon’s formation* means o 
cooling, is due to violent causes; for w bile, under the pres- 
sure of internal fires the reliefs rise to considerable hcigii , 


the depths withdraw far below- the lunar level.” 

“I do not dispute the fact,”, replied IMichcl Ardan. 

Some minutes after passing Newton, the projectile di- 
rectly overlooked the annular mountain of iSloret. It skirted 
at some distance the summits of Blancanus* nnd at about 
half-past seven in the evening reached the circle of Clavius. 

This circle, one of the most remarkable of the disc, is 
situated in 58“ south latitude, and 15° east longitude. Its 
height is estimated at S2,950 feet. The ti-avelers, at a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles (reduced to four by their 
glasses) could admire this vast crater in its entirety. 

“Terrestrial volcanoes,*’ said Barbicane, “arc but mole- 
hills compared with those of the moon. Pleasuring the old 
craters formed by the first eruptions of YesnAus aud Etna, 
we find them little more than three miles m breadth. In 
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Frnticp Ihp cirflo af C’antal mcn‘«urcs six miles across; at 
( Vvlnml Oie CIS rlo of the island is forty miles, which is con- 
sidered the !ar/jest oji the ^lobe. What are these diameters 
aifaiiiht that of Clavius. which we overlook at this moment?” 

‘ “What is its hreadth?” asked Nicholl. 

‘’It is 170 mile'',*’ replied Bnrljicanc. “Tliis circle is cer- 
tainly tin' nio<5l imjKnlnnt on tlie moon, but man}' others 
measure lot). 100, or 75 miles.” 

‘‘Ah! my friends,” exclaimed 3fichcl, “can you picture 
to yourselves what this now peaceful orh of night must Inne 
been when its craters, filled A'.ith tlninderings, vomited at 
the same lime smoke and longues of flame. What a wonder- 
fid spectacle then, and now vhat decaj*! This moon is noth- 
ing more than a thin carcase of fireworks, Mhose squibs, 
rockets, serpents, and .suns, after a sujierb brilliance', have 
left but sadlv broken cases. Who can .sav the cause, the rca- 
>>on, the motive force of these cninclysms,^” 

Barbicnne vas not listening to Michel Ardan ; he was con- 
tcmplnting these ramparts of Clavius, formed by large 
inomitains spread over several miles. At the bottom of the 
imincn.sc cavity burrowed hundreds of small extinguished 
craters, riddling the !?oil like ,a colander, and overlooked by 
a peak 15,000 feel high. 

Around tlie jdain appeared desolate. Xothing so arid as 
these reliefs, nothing so sad .as these ruins of mountains, and 
(if 110 may so express ourselves) these fragments of peaks 
and mountains vliicli strewed the soil. The satellite seemed 
to have burst at this spot. 

Tlie pjojcctile was still ad\'ancing, and this movement did 
not subside. Circles, craters, and uprooted mountains suc- 
ceeded each other incessantly. No more plains; no more seas. 

A never ending Switzerland and Norway. And lastly, in the 
center of this region of crevasses, the most sjflendid moun- 
tain on the lunar disc, the dazzling Tycho, in which poster- 
ity will ever preserve tlie name of the illustrious Danish 
astronomer. 

In obserring the full moon in a cloudless sky no one has 
failed to remark tliis brilliant point of the southern liemis- 
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pliere. IMicliel Arclan used every metaphor tliat his imagina- - 
tion could supply to designate it by. To him this Tycho was 
a focus of light, a center of ixTadiation, a crater vomiting 
rays. It was the tire of a brilliant wheel, an astcrla enclosing 
the disc with its silver tentacles, an enormous eye filled with 
flames, a glorj’ carved for Pluto's head, a star launched by 
the Creator’s hand, and crushed against the face of the 
moon ! 

Tycho forms such a concentration of light that the in- 
habitants of the earth can see it Avithout glasses, though at 
a distance of 24<0,000 miles! Imagine, then, its intensity to 
the ej-e of observers placed at a distance of only fift\' nule< ! 
Seen through this pure ether, its brilliancy was so intoler- 
able that Barbicane and his friends AA’ere obliged to blacken 
their glasses with the gas smoke before the}' could bear the 
splendor. Then silent, scarcely uttering an interjection of 
admiration, they gazed, they contemxflatcd. All their feel- 
ings, all their impressions, were concenti-ated in that looTc, 
os under any ATolent emotion all life is concentrated at the 
heart. 

Tycho belongs to the system of radiating mountains, like 
Aristarchus and Coperaicus; but it is of all the most com- 
plete and decided, showing unquestionablj- the frightful 
volcanic action to which the formation of the moon is due. 
Tycho is situated in 43° south latitude, and 19° east longi- 
tude. Its center is occupied by a crater fifty miles broad. 
It assumes a slightly elliptical form, and is surrounded by 
an enclosure of annular ramparts. AAhich on the east and 
west overlook the outer plain from a height of 15,000 feet. 
It is a group of IMont Blancs, placed round one common 
center and crowned by radiating beams. 

What this incomparable mountain really is, with all the 
projections converging toward it, and the interior excres- 
cences of its crater, photography itself could never repre- 
sent. Indeed, it is during the full moon that Tycho is seen 
in all its splendor. Then all shadows disappear, the fore- 
shortening of perspective disappears, and all proofs become 
white — a disagreeable fact; for this strange region nould 
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«?<•«. I! »u fust n |:3*oup of hollow'!, craters, circles, a net- 
work nf crest'.; (hcii, tis far as llic eye could sei*. a wiiolo 
voIcnnfV network at'^i npim ilm encrusted soil. One can 
flien srnderstnnti tljn! the hubbies of this central eruption 
have kept tle'ir first form- Crystallized by coolin". liiey 
ItniT- stejcot^'pcd fli.'jt aspect xvliicli the moon fomrerh- pre- 
SiUjfeel when under the Plutonian forces. 

yhc distance which sepnvated the travelers from the an- 
tiulsir 'vunsmits of 'Pyclio was not so j^rcat hut that tiicy 
CO*, del cah'h the prii/Cfp.ol details. Jiivefj on the cauwway 
, hirujinp: the fortifications of 'Pycho. the mountains haniring^ 
on tfs th«* interio!' and r>.tcrior sloping thinks rose in stories 
tike {^irfantir lerrarcjs. They ap]>enred to he higher hy dOO 
or -lOt} ft'ct to ilie west than to the east. 'So system of ter- 
rcitriid encampment could cijual these imturii! fortifica- 
tioub. A town built at tJie bottom of this circular cavity 
would have been ullerly Inaccessible. 

ImU’Cfissible and wonderfully extended over this .soil cov- 
ered with piclurt'.sque pro,|cctfons] Indeed, nature had not 
left the bottom of this crater fiat and empty. It po.ssc.sscd 
if*! ortui peculiar orop-raphy. a mountainous .system, making- 
it a world in itself. 'Phe travelers could distinguish clearly 
cmics, rriilral hills, remarkable positions of the soil, natur- 
ally jdnceil to receive (he clu'fs-iVmtvrc of Selenite arcliitcc- 
ture. There was marked out the place for a temple, here tlie 
gi'ound of a forum, on this spot tlic plan of a palace, in 
another the plateau for a citadel; the wliolc overlooked by 
■ a central mountain of 1,500 feet. A vast circle, in which 
ancient Home could have been held in its entirety ten times 
over. 

“Ail!” exclaimed iMichel Ardan, enthusiastic at tlie sight; 
“what n grand town might be constructed within that ring 
of mountains! A quiet cil 3 ', a jicaceful refuge, bejmnd all 
.human misery*. How calm and isolated those misanthropes, 
those haters of Immanity might live there, and all who have 
a distoste for social life!” 

“All ! It would be too small for them,” replied Barbicane 
simply. 
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CHAPTER xvm 

GKA.\'E ftEESTIOXS 

But the projectile had passed the encchitc of Tjcho, and 
Barbicane and his two companions watched with scrupulous 
attention the brilliant rays which the celebrated mountain 
slied so curiously all over tlic horizon. 

What was this radiant glory? What geological phenome- 
non had designed these ardent beams? This question occu- 
pied Barbicane’s mind. 

Under his eyes rati in all directions luminous furrows, 
raised at the edges and concave in the center, some bvelve 
miles, others thirty miles broad. Tliese brilliant trains ex- 
tended in some places to within 600 miles of Tycho, and 
seemed to cover, particularly toward the east, the northeast 
and the north, the half of the southern hemisplicre. One of 
these jets extended as far as the circle of Xeander, situated 
on the 40th meridian. Another, by a slight curve, furrowed 
the “Sea of Xcctar," breaking against the chain of Pyrenees, 
after a circuit of 800 miles. Others, toward the west, cov- 
ered the “Sea of Clouds" and the “Sea of Humors” with a 
Imninous network. What was the origin of these sparkling 
rays, which shone on the plains as well as on the reliefs, at 
whatever height they might be? All started from a common 
center, the crater of Tycho. They sprang from him. Her- 
schel attributed their brilliancy to currents of lava congealed 
by the cold ; an opinion, however, which has not been gener- 
ally adopted. Other astronomers have seen in these inoxjdi- 
cable rays a kind of moraines, rows of erratic blocks, which 
had been thrown up at the period of Tycho’s formation. 

“And w'hy not?” asked Xicholl of Barbicane, w'ho was 
relating and rejecting these different opinions. 

“Because the regularity of these luminous lines, and the 
violence necessary to can-y volcanic matter to such dis- 
tances, is inexplicable.” 

‘Eh ! by J ove !’’ replied !Michel Ardan, “it seems easy 
enough to me to explain the origin of these rays.” 

“Indeed?” said Barbicane. 
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‘‘Indeed,” continued Michel. “It is enoug-h to say that it 
is a vast star, similar to that produced by a ball or a stone 
thrown at a square of glass!” 

“V^’^ell!” rejjhed Barbicane, smiling. “And what hand 
would be powerful enough to throw a baU to give such a 
shock as that.?” 

“The hand is not necessai-y,” answered Nicholl, not at 
nil confounded; “and as to the stone, let us suppose it to 
be a comet.” 

“Ah! those much-abused comets!” exclaimed Barbicane. 
“j\Iy brave Michel, your explanation is not bad; but your 
comet is useless. The shock which produced that i-ent must 
have come from the inside of the star. A \'io]ent contraction 
of the lunar crust, wlule cooling, might suffice to imprint 
tins gigantic star.” 

“A contraction! sometliing like a lunar stomach-ache,” 
said IMichel Ardan. 

“Besides,” added Barbicane, “this opinion is that of an 
English savant, Nasmyth, and it seems to me to sufficiently 
explain the radiation of these mountains.” 

“That Nasm;yth was no fool !” rejilied Jlichel. 

Long did the travelers, whom such a sight could never 
weary, admire the splendors of Tycho. Their projectile, 
saturated with luminous gleams in the double irradiation 
of sun and moon, must have appeared like an incandescent 
globe. They had passed suddenN from excessive cold to in- 
tense heat. Nature was thus preparing them to become 
Selenites. Become Selenites! That idea brought up once 
more the question of the habitability of the moon. After 
what they had seen, could the travelers solve it.? Would 
they decide for or against it? IMichel Ai'dan jjersuaded his 
two friends to foi’m an opinion, and asked them direct^ if 
they thought that men and animals were represented in the 
lunar Avorld. 

“I think that we can answer,” said Barbicane; “but ac- 
coi-ding to my idea the question ought not to be imt in that 
form. I ask it to be put differentlj-.” 

“Put it your mra way,” replied IMichel. 

> “Here it is,” continued Barbicane. “The problem is a 
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do'j^lc nne, and 'miuire' a doable •^clvslicm, I- tbe moon 
babiuzblc: tlie moon e'er Ikkii ifilmhlinhh'}" 

"Gtiod!" replied Xiclmll. •Tii"t ict see "licU.cr tbe 
moon 2'' babital'lc. ' 

“To tell rise truth, I kno'v notliing about it," answered 

Micbtl 

“And I r.U'.’.ver in the nogati%e.'* contmued Barbicane- 
“Ik her actual 'tate, witli larr surroundinq- atmo^herc ccr- 
tainlr lerr much reduced, her sca^ for the mO't part dried 
up. her insofScient supply of water restricted, 'regetntion. 
sudd.n alterations of cold and heat, her days and nights of 
S3I houi'i — the moon does not seem liabitable to me. nor 
doc-, she seem propitious to animal develojnnent. nor suffi' 
cient for th.e wants of exi-'tence as n c understand it.*' 

“Airreed.** replied Xicholl. “But is not tl'.c moon habitable 
for creatures dinerently organized from oarselvcsf”' 

“That question is more difncult to answer, but I wiU try: 
and I ask Nichol! if rioiion appears to him to Ijc a necessary 
result of life, whatever be its organization?” 

“IVithont a doubt!” answered NichoH. 

“Then, my worthy companion. I would answer that we 
hu'e observed the lunar concment at a distance of 500 yards 
at i«ost» and that no tiling seemed to os to moxe on the 
moon's .surface. The presence of any kind of life would Imtc 
been r.etrayed by its attendant marks, such as divers build- 
ings. and even by ruins. And what hare we seen? Every- 
where and alwavs the geological works of nature, never the 
work of man. If. then, there exist representatives of the 
animal kingdom on the moon, they must have fled to those 
unfathomable c.avlties which the eye cannot reach; which 
I cannot admit, for they must have left traces of their pass- 
age on those plains wliich the atmosphere must cover, how- 
ever slightly raised it may be. These traces arc nowhere 
visible. Tliere remains but one hypothesis, that of a living 
race to T.hich motion, which is life, is foreign.*' 

“One might as well say, living creatures which do not 
live." replied Michel. 

“.Just so.'* said Barbicane, “which for us has no meaning.” 

“Then we may form our opinion?” said Michel. 
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“Yes,” replied Niclioll. 

“Very \^'el],” continued Micliel Ardan, “t!ie Scientific 
Commission assembled in tlie projectile of the Gun Club, 
after having founded their argument on facts recently ob- 
served, decide unanimously upon the question of the habi- 
tability of the moon — ^No! the moon is not habitable.' 

This decision was consigned by President Barbicane to 
his notebook, where the process of the sitting of the 6th of 
December may be seen. 

“Noav,” said Xicholl, “let us attack the second ques- 
tion, an indispensable complement of the first. I ask the 
honorable commission, if the moon is not Iiabitabic, has 
slie eA’er been inhabited. Citizen Barbicane.' 

“]\Iy friends,” replied Barbicane, “I did not undertake 
this journey in order to fonn an opinion on the past 
habitability of our satellite; but I will add that our jier- 
sonal observations only confirm me in this opinion. I believe, 
indeed I affirm, that the moon has been inhabited by tx 
human race organized like our o^^■n ; that she has produced 
animals anatomically formed like the terrestrial animals; 
but I add that these races, human and animal, have had 
their dav, and ai’e now forever extinct! 

“Then,” asked IMichel, “the moon must be older than the 
earth?” 

“No!” said Barbicane decidedly, “but a world which has 
grown old quicker, and whose formation and deformation 
have been more rapid. Relatively, the organizing force of 
matter has been much more violent in the interior of the 
moon than in the interior of the tcrrestri.al globe. The actual 
state of this cracked, twisted, and bur-st disc abundiujtjy 
])roves tins. The moon and the earth were nothing hut * 
gaseous masses originally. These gases ha\e passed info a 
liquid state under different influences, and the solid infis:i,e> 
have been formed later. Bui most certainly our .sphere 
still gaseous or liquid, when the mo<.m was solidified by ced- 
ing, and liad become habitable.” 

“I believe it,“ said NicbolL 

“Then,” continued Barbicane. “an atmospliere surrounded 
tl, the waters contained williin this gaseous envdo)>e could 
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no^ eTBparste- Under tite inSaence of rar. Traier, liglitj solar 
lieat, and central iieaU Tegetation took possession of tte 
ccntisc-nts prepared to receive ir, and certainlT life sliowed 
kseK aboat this period, for nature does not expend herself 
in vain : and a world so vrondcrfally formed for habitation 
mast necessarily he inhabited.” 

‘•'But.” said Xiclioli. “many phenomena inherent in our 
sa.teHite might cramp the expansion of th.e animal and vege- 
table Idngdom. For example, its days and nights of So-I 
hours"’ 

“At tlie terrestrial poles they last six months,*' said 
ISIichd. 

"‘An argument of little value, since the poles are not 
inhabited.” 

'TLet us obseme. my friends,” continued Barbicane, ‘*11131 
if in the acbral stats of the moon its long nights and long 
days created differences of temperature insupportable to 
organization, it was nor so at the historical period of time. 
The atmosphere envelop^ the disc with a fluid mantle: 
vapor depodted itself in the shape of clouds: tliis natural 
screen tempered tlie ardor of the solar rays, and retained the 
nocturnal radiatioa. Bight, like heat, can diffuse itself in 
the air: hence an equality between the influences wluch no 
longer exists, now tiuit tliat atmosphere has almost entirely 
di-.appeared. And now I am going to astonish you.” 

“Astonish us"' said ^Schel Ardan. 

‘T firmly Idieve that at tlie period when tlie moon was 
inhabited, the nights and days did not last Soi hours !” 

“.\nd why?” ashed Nicholl quickly. 

•'Because most probably then the rotary motion of the 
moon ujKin her axis was not equal to her revolution, an 
e^uahty winch, presents each part of her di=c during fifteen’ 
daT= to tile action of the •mlar rays." 

"Granted." replied XichoH, “but why should not these 
two motions have been equal, as they are really so?” 

“Because that cauaiity has only been determined by ter- 
restrial attraction- And wl:o can say that this attraction 
was powerful enough to alter the motion of the moon at 
tliat period when tlie earth was *till fluid?'* 
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“Just so,” replied Niclioll; “and who can say that tlie 
moon has always been a satellite of the earth?” 

“And who can say,” exclaimed Michel Ardan, “that the 
moon did not exist before the earth?” 

Their imaginations carried them away into an indefinite 
field of hypotliesis. Barbicane sought to restrain them. 

“Those speculations are too high,” said he; “pi-oblems 
utterly insoluble. Do not let us enter upon them. Let us 
only admit the insufficiency of the primordial attraction; 
and then by the inequality' of the two motions of rotation 
and revolution, the days and nights could have succeeded 
each other on the moon as they succeed each other on the 
earth. Besides, even without these conditions, life was pos- 
sible.” 

“And so,” asked Michel Ardan, “humanity has disap- 
peai’ed from the moon?” 

“Yes,” replied Barbicane, “after having doubtless re- 
mained persistently for millions of centuries; by degrees 
the atmosphere becoming rarefied, the disc became unin- 
habitable, as the terrestrial globe will one day become by 
cooling.” 

“By cooling?” 

“Certainly,” replied Barbicane; “as the internal fires be- 
came extinguished, and the incandescent matter concen- 
trated itself, the lunar crust cooled. By degrees the con- 
sequences of these phenomena showed themselves in the 
disappearance of organized beings, and by the disappearance 
of vegetation. Soon the atmosphere was rarefied, probably 
withdrawn by terrestrial attraction ; then aerial departure 
of respirable air, and disappearance of water by means of 
evaporation. At this period the moon becoming uninhabit- 
able, was no longer inhabited. It was a dead world, such as 
W'e see it to-day.” 

“And you say that the same fate is in store for the 
earth?” 

“Most probably.” 

“But when?” 

“When the cooling of its crust shall have made it unin- 
habitable.” 
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‘‘Ami liave tlier calculated tlie time wliicli our uufor- 
txmate splierc %vill talcc to cool?" 

“Cerlaiiily." 

‘‘And you know tliese calculations?*' 

‘‘Perfectly.*' 

‘‘But speak, then, my clumsy sa%’anL" exclaimed !Micliel 
Ardan, “for you make me boil with impatience!'’ 

“Very well, my good ilichel.’* replied Barbicane quietly: 
“we know wliat diminution of temperature the eartli undcr- 
goes in the lapse of a century. And according to certain cal- 
culations, this moan temperature will after a period of 400.- 

000 year.", be brought down to 7ero!'’ 

“I'our hundred thousand years !** exclaimed IMichei. “Ah ! 

1 breathe again. Bcally I w,as frightened to hear you: I 
imiigincd that we had not more than 50,000 years to live.” 

Barhicane and Nicholl could not help laugliing at their 
companion’s uneasiness. Ti’-cn Nicholl, who wished to end 
the di-cussion, put the second question, which had just been 
considered again. 

“Has the moon been inlmbitcd?’’ he asked. 

The answer was unanimously in the affirmative. But dur- 
ing this discussion, fruitful in somewhat hazardous theories, 
t}jc projerlilc wn.s rapidly leaving the moon : the lineaments 
faded away from the travelers’ eyes, mountains were con- 
fu'cd in the distance: and of all the wonderful, strange, and 
fant.aslical fonn of the earth's satellite, there soon Temnined 
notiling but tiie imperisbable remembrance. 


CH.irTER XTX 

A STKCCUnT. AOUN'ST TUE TirfOSSTBI.t; 

1* ov a long time Barbicane and bis companions looked 
s’ietitly and s.-ully upon that world which iJjcy. had only 
j'p-'m a distance, as saw the land of Canami. and 

which tlic% were leaving without a pos-iliHity of ever rc- 
iundng to it. Tim projectile's padlion -with regard to tlsc 
iuai altered, and llielmso was now turned to the earth. 
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This clmrig-e, which Barbicanc verified, did not fail to 
surprise them. If llie projectile was to gravitate round the 
satellite in an cllii)tical orbit, whj’ was not its heaviest part 
turned toward it. as the moon turns hers to the earth? That 
was a difficult point. 

In watching the course of the projectile they could see 
that on leaving the moon it followed a course analogous to 
that traced in approaching hei*. It was describing a very 
long elli]'>sc, which would most likel}’^ extend to the point 
of equal attraction, where the influences of the earth and its 
satellite ai'e neuti'alized. 

Such was the conclusion whicli Barbicane very justly 
drew from facts alread3' observed, a coim'ction which his 
two friends shared with him. 

“And when arrived at this dead point, what will become 
of us?” asked IMichcl Ardan. 

“We don’t know,” replied Barbicane. 

“But one can draw some hj^potheses, I suppose?” 

“Two,” answered Barbicane; “either the projectile’s 
speed will bo insufficient, and it will remain forever im- 
movable on this line of double attraction ” 

“I prefer the other hypothesis, whatever it may be,” in- 
terrupted Michel. 

“Or,” continued Barbicane, “its speed will be sufficient, 
and it will continue its elliptical course, to gravitate for- 
ever around the orb of night.” 

“A revolution not at all consoling,” said Michel, “to pass 
to the state of humble servants to a moon Avhom we are 
accustomed to look upon as our own handmaid. So that is 
the fate in store for us?” 

Neither Barbicane nor Nicholl answered. 

“You do not answer,” continued ]\L‘chel impatiently. 

“There is nothing to answer,” said Nicholl. 

“Is there nothing to trj’^?” 

“No,” answered Barbicane. “Do jmu pretend to fight 
against the impossible?” 

“Wh3' not? Do one Frenchman and two Americans slrrink 
fi‘om such a word?” 

“But what would jmu do?” 
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projectile’s course, it could at least be tried witliout incon- 
venience. and even votli success from a stomncliic point of 
vievs'. Certainly ^fichel bad none but "ood ideas. 

They breakfasted tlicn at t^vo in the morning; the hour 
mattered little. i\Iichel served his usual repast, crowned bj*^ a 
glorious bottle drawn from his private cellar. If ideas did 
not crowd on their brains, we must despair of the Chambei*- 
tin of 1853. The rejjast finished, observation began again. 
Around the iirojectile, at an invariable distance, were the 
objects which had been thrown out. E^idently, in its trans- 
latory motion round the moon, it had not passed through 
any atmosphere, for the specific weight of these different 
objects would have checked their relative sj^eed. 

On the side of the terrestrial sphere nothing was to be 
seen. The earth was but a day old, having been new the 
night before at twelve; and two days must elapse before its 
crescent, freed from the solar rays, would serve as a clock 
to the Selenitcs, as in its rotatory movement each of its 
points after twent^'-four hours repasses the same lunar 

meridian. 

On the moon’s side the sight was difrei’ent: the orb shone 
m all her .splendor amid innumerable constellations, vhose 
purity could not be troubled by her rays. On the disc, the 
plains were alread\' returning to tlie dark tint which is seen 
from the earth. The other part of the nimbus remained bril- 
bant, and in the midst of this general brilliancy Tycho 
shone prominently like a sun. 

Barbicane had no means of estimating the projectile’s 
speed, but reasojiing showed that it must uniformly decrease, 
according to the laws of mechanical reasoning. Having ad- 
mitted that the projectile Avas describing an orbit around 
the moon, this orbit must necessarily be elliptical ; science 
proA'os that it must be so. No motive body circulating round 
nn attracting body fails in this laAV. Every orbit described 
in space is elliptical. And why should the projectile of the 
Hun Club escape this natural arrangement In elliptical 
orbits, the atti'acting bod_v alAAaj's occupies one of the foci; 
so that at one moment the satellite is nearer, and at another 
farther from the orb around Avhich it gravitates. When tlie 
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may hope that its spectl will be nil ; then ^\t 11 be the moment 
to act, and %\-ith the influence of our rockets we maj* perhaps 
provoke a fall directly on the surface of the lunar disc. ’ 

' “Bravo r’ said Michel. “What we did not do, ^Uiat we 
could not do 0 !i our fir.st passag-c at the dead point, becau&e 
the projectile was then endowed with too great a speed. 

^‘Very well reasoned," said Nichol. 

‘ “Lct'us wait patiently." continued Barbicane. “Putting 
e\ery chance on our side, and after ha\ing so much des- 
paired, I may say I think that we sliall gain our end." 

This conclusion was a signal for !Michcl Ardan’s hips and 
huri'ahs. And none of the audacious boobies remembered the 
fjuestion that tliey themselves had solved in the negathc. ^vo! 
the moon is not inhabited; no! the moon is probably not 
habitable. And yet they were going to tiw everything to 
reach her. 

One single question remained to be solved. At what precise 
moment the projectile ■would reach the point of equal at- 
traction, on which the tra'velcrs must play their last card. 
In order to calculate this to within a few seconds, Barliicane 
had onl'v to I’efer to his notes, and to reckon the dilfeient 
heights taken on the lunar parallels. Thus tlie time neces- 
sary to travel over the distance between the dead point and 
the south pole would he equal to the distance separating the 
north pole from the dead point. The hours representing the 
time traveled over were carefully noted, and the calculation 
was easy. Barbicane found that this point would be reached 
at one in the morning on the night of the i th— 8th of Decem- 
ber. So that, if nothing interfered with its course, it w'ould 
reach the given point in twenty-two hours. 

The rockets had primarily been placed to check the fall 
of the projectile upon the moon, and now they "were going to 
emjjloy them for a directl 3 ' contraiw purpose. In anj' case 
they were readj^ and they had only to wait for the moment 
to set fire to them. 

“Since there is notliing else to be done,” said Xicholl, “I 
make, a proposition.” 

“What is it?” asked Barbicane. 

“I propose to go to sleep.” 
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‘‘What a motion exclaimed llichel Ardaiu 
“It is forty hours since n-e closed our eyes,'- said Nicholl. 
“Some hours of sleep nill restore our strengtli.*’ 

“Never,” interrux^ted iMichel. 

“Well,” continued Nicholl, “every one to his taste; I shall 
go to sleep.” And stretching himself on the divan, he soon 
snored like a forty-eight pounder. 

“That Nicholl has a good deal of sense,” said Barbicane : 
“presently I shall follow his example.” Some moments after 
his continued bass supxiortcd the caxitain's baritone. 

“Certainly,” said Slichel Ardan, finding himself alone, 
“these practical ijcoxdc have sometimes most opportune 
ideas.” 

And with his long legs stretched out, and his great arms 
folded under his head, ^lichel slept in his turn. 

But this sleep could be neither x^eaccful nor lasting, the 
minds of these three men were too much occupied, and some 
hours after, about seven in the morning, all three were on 
foot at the same instant. 

The projectile was still leaving the moon, and turning its 
conical part moi-e and more toward her. 

An expbcable xjhenomenon, but one which haxjpilj'- served 
Barbicane’s ends. 

Seventeen boms more, and the moment for action would 
have arrived. 

The day seemed long. However bold the travelers might 
be, tliey were greatly impressed by the axrproach of that 
moment which would decide all — either precipitate their fall 
on to the moon, or forever chain them in an immutable orbit. 
Thej* counted the hours as they passed too slow for their 
Avish; Bai-bicane and Nicholl wei-e obstinately plmiged in 
their calculations, Michel going and coming between the 
nari-ow walls, and watching that impassive moon AA-ith a 
longing eye. 

At times recollections of the earth crossed their minds. 
They saAv once more their friends of the Gun Club, and the 
dearest of all, J. T. IMaston. At that moment, the honorable 
secretary must be filling his post on the Rocky IMountains. 
If he could see the projectile through the 'glass of his 
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' gi^aniic fdcscopo, whnf would he think? After seeing it 
disappear behind tlic moon’s south pole, he would see tliem 
reappear by the norlli pole! Thej' must therefore be a satel- 
lite of a satellite I Had J. 1’. Maston given this unexpected 
news to the world? Was this the (UnoiK’mcnt of this great 
enterprise? 

But the day passed without incident. The terrestrial mid- 
night arrived.' Tlie 8th of December was beginning. One hour 
more, and the jjoint of equal attraction would be reached. 
What speed would then animate the jn-ojcctile? They could 
not estimate it. But no error could vitiate Bai'bicane’s cal- 
culations. At one in the morning tliis speed ought to be and 
Would be nil. 

Besides, another phenomenon would mark the projectile s 
stopping-point on the neutral line. At that spot the two at- 
tractions, lunar and tcrrc.strial, would be annulled. Objects 
would “weigh” no more. This singular fact, Avliich had sur- 
prised Barbicane and his companions so much in going. 
Would be repeated on their return under the very same con- 
ditions. At this precise moment they must act. 

Alread}^ the projectile’s conical top was sensibly turned 
'toward the lunar disc, presented in such a way as to utilize 
the whole of the recoil produced b3' the pressure of the 
rocket apparatus. The chances were in favor of the travelers. 
'If its speed was utterly annulled on this dead point, a de- 
cided movement toward the moon would suffice, hov ever 
slight, to determine its fall. 

“Dive minutes to one,” said Nicholl. 

“All is ready,” replied Michel Ardan, directing a lighted 
match to the flame of the gas. . , • 

'^IVait !” said 33arbicane, holding his chronometer in liis 
hand. 

' At that moment weight had no effect. The travelers felt 
In themselves the entire disappearance of it. They were 
'Very near the neutral point, if thej'^ did not touch it. 

“One o’clock,” said Barbicane. 

Michel Ardan applied the lighted match to a train in 
communication with the rockets. No detonation was heard 
in the inside, for there was no air. But, through the scuttles, 
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Barbicane saw a prolonged smobe, the flames of wbicb were 
immediately extinguished. 

The projectile sustained a certain shock, wliich was 
sensibly felt in the interior. 

The three friends looked and listened without speaking, 
and scai-cely breathing. One might have heard the beating 
of their hearts amid this perfect silence. 

“Are we falling.^’’ asked IMichel Ardan, at length. 
“Xo,” said Xicholl, “since the bottom of the projectile is 
not turning to the lunar disc !’* 

At this moment, Barbicane. quitting the scuttle, turned to 
his two companions. He was frightfully pale, his forehead 
■wTinkled. and his lips contracted. 

“We are falling!” said he. 

“Ah!” cried ^Michel Ardan, “on to the moon.?” 

“On to the earth!" 

“The deni!” exclaimed iMichel Ardan, adding philo- 
sophically, “well, when we came into this projectile we were 
very doubtful as to the ease with which we should get out 
of it!” 

And now this fearful fall had begun. The speed retained 
had borne the projectile beyond the dead point. Tlie ex- 
plosion of the rockets could not divert its course. Tliis speed 
in going had carried it over the neutral line, and in return- 
ing had done the same thing. The laws of physics condemned 
it to pass through every point rchich it had already gone 
through. It was a terrible fab, from a height of 160.000 
miles, and no springs to break it. According to the laws of 
gunnery, the projectile must strike the earth with a speed 
equal to that with which it left the mouth of the Columbiad, 
a speed of 16.000 yards in the last second. 

But to give some figures of comparison, it has been 
reckoned that an object thrown from the top of the towers 
of Xotre Dame, the height of which is only 200 feet, will 
arrive on tlie pavement at a speed of 210 miles per hour. 
Here the projectile must strike the earth with a speed of 
115.200 miles per hour. 

“We are lost!” said ilichel coolly. 
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“Very -well! if we die,” answered Barbicane, ratli a sort 
of religious eutliusiasra, “the result of our travels will be 
uiagnificently spread. It is His own secret that God will tell 
us! In the other life the soul will want to know iiotlu'ng, 
either of machines or engines! It will be identified with 
eternal wisdom!” 

“In fact,” interrupted Slichel Ardan, “the Avhole of the 
other world may ivell console us for the loss of that inferior 
orb called the moon!” 

Barbicane crossed his arms on his breast, with a motion 
of siTblime resignation, saying at the same time: 

“The will of heaven be done !” 


CHAPTER XX 

( 

THE SOUNDINGS OE THE SUSQUEHANNA 

, lieutenant, and our soundings.?” 

“I think, sir, that the operation is nearing its completion,” 
I’eplied Lieutenant Bronsfield. “But who would have tliought 
of finding such a depth so near in shore, and only 200 miles 
from the American coast.?” 

“Certainly, Bronsfield, tlicre is a great depression,” said 
Captain Blomsberry. “In this spot there is a submarine 
valley worn by Humboldt’s current, which skirts the coast 
of America as far as the Straits of Magellan.” 

“These great depths,” continued the lieutenant, ‘are not 
favorable for laying telegraphic cables. A level bottom, like 
that supporting the American cable between Valentia and 
Nefl-foundland, is much better.” 

*‘I agree Mu'th you, Bronsfield. With your permission, heu- 
fenant, where are we now.?” 

“Sir, at tills moment we have 3,508 fathoms of line out, 
and the ball which draws the sounding lead has not 3'ot 
f ouched the bottom ; for if so, it would have come up of 
itself.” 

“Brook’s apparatus is veiw ingenious, said Captain 
Blonisberrj' ; “it gives us ver\' exact soundings.” 
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“Touch!*’ cried at this moment one of the men at tire 
forewheel, who was superintending the operation. 

The captain and the lieutenant mounted the quarterdeck. 
‘What depth have we?’* asked the captain. 

“Three thousand sis hundred and twenty-seven fathoms,*’ 
replied the lieutenant, entering it in his notebook. 

‘Well, Bronsfield,” said the captain, “I null take down 
the result. Now haul in the sounding line. It will be the 
work of some hours. In tliat time the engineer can light the 
furnaces, and we shall be ready to start as soon as you 
have finished. It is ten o’clock, and n-ith your permission, 
lieutenant, I n-ill turn in.” 

“Do so, sir: do so!’* replied the lieutenant obligingl}'. 

The captain of the Susquehanna, as brave a man as need 
be, and the humble servant of his officers, returned to his 
cabin, took a brandy-grog, which earned for the steward 
no end of praise, and turned in, not without having compli- 
mented his servant upon his making beds, and slept a peace- 
ful sleep. 

It was then ten at night. The eleventh day of the month 
of December was drawing to a close in a magnificent night. 

The Susqudianna, a coiwette of 500 horse-power, of the 
United States navy, was occupied in taking soundings in the 
Pacific Ocean about 200 miles off tlie American coast, fol- 
lowing that long peninsula which stretches down the cost 
of ^lexico. 

The vind had dropped by degrees. Tliere was no dis- 
turbance in the air. The pennant hung motionless from the 
maintop-gallant-mast truck. 

Captain Jonathan Blomsberry (cousin-gei-man of Colo- 
nel Blomsberry, one of the most ardent supporters of the 
Gun Club, who had married an aunt of the captain and 
daughter of an honorable Kentucky merchant) — Captain 
Blomsberry could not have wished for finer weather in' 
wliicb to bring to a close his delicate operations of sound- 
ing. His cor\-ette bad not even felt the great tempest, wliicli 
by sweeping away the groups of clouds on the Rocky IMoun- 
tnins, had allowed tliem to observe the course of the famous 
projectile. 
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Kveiylhing went well, and with all the fervor of a Pres- 
hyterian, he did not forget to thank heaven for it. The 
series of soundings taken by the Susquehanna, had for its 
aim the finding of a favorable spot for the laying of a sub- 
marine cable to connect the Ilawaian Islands w'ith the coast 
of America. 

It was a great undertaking, due to the instigation of a 
powerful company. Its managing director, the intelligent 
Cyrus I'ield, purjiosed even covering all the islands of 
Oceanica with a vast electrical netw ork, an immense enter- 
prise, and one worthy of American genius. 

To the corvette Susquehanna had been confided the first 
operations of sounding. It w'as on the night of the 11th— 
12th of December, she w’as in exactly 27° i 1101*111 latitude, 
and 4*1° S7' w'est longitude, on the meridian of Washington. 

The moon, then in her last quarter, was beginning to rise 

above the horizon. 7 t 

After the departure of Captain Blomsberry, the lieu- 
tenant and some officers w ere standing together on the poop. 
On the appearance of the moon, their thoughts turned to 
that orb w'hich the ej'es of a whole hemisphere were con- 
templating. The best naval glasses could not have dis- 
covered the projectile w*andering around its hemispliere, 
and yet all w^ere pointed tow'ard that brilliant disc w'hic i 
millions of eyes w'ere looking at at the same moment. 

“They ha've been gone ten da^ys,” said Lieutenant Brons- 
field at last. “What has become of them.?” 

“They have arrived, lieutenant,” exclaimed a young inid- 
shipman, “and they are doing what all travelers do when 
they ari’ive in a new* countiy, taking a w*alk! 

‘bh! I am sure of that, if you tell me so, my young 
friend.” said Lieutenant Bronsfield, smiling. 

“But,” continued another officer, “their arrival cannot be 
doubted. The projectile was to reach the moon wticn full on 
the 5th at midnight. We are now* at the 11th of December, 
which makes six da 3 's. And in six times twenty-four hours, 
^'•ithout darlmess, one w'ould have time to settle comfortably. 

I fancy I see my brave countrymen encamped at the bottom 
of some valley, on the borders of a Selenite stieam. near a 
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projectile half-buried by its fall amid volcanic rubbish. Cap- 
tain. NichoU beginning his leveling operations, President 
Barbicane uriting out his notes, and Michel Ardan embalm- 
ing the lunar solitudes with the perfume of liis 

“Yes! it must be so, it is so!’* exclaimed the young mid- 
shipman, worked up to a pitch of enthusiasm hj this ideal 
description of Ids superior officer. 

“I should like to believe it.” replied tlie lieutenant, who 
was quite unmoved. “Unfortunately direct news from the 
lunar world is still wanting.” 

“Beg pardon, lieutenant,” said the midshipman, “but 
caimot President Barbicane write?” 

A burst of laughter greeted this answer. 

“No letters!” continued the young man quickly. “The 
postal administration has something to see to there.” 

“INCght it not be the telegrapldc ser\'ice that is at fault?” 
asked one of the officei's ironically. 

“Not necessarily,” replied the midshipman, not at all 
confused. “But it is very easy to set up a graphic communi- 
cation with the earth.” 

“And how?” 

“By means of the telescope at Long’s Peak. You know 
it brings the moon to within four miles of the Rocky ISIoun- 
tains, and that it shows objects on its surface of only nine 
feet in diameter. Tery well ; let our industrious friends con- 
struct a gigantic alphabets let them write %Tords three 
fathoms long, and sentences three miles long, and then the\" 
can send us news of themselves.” 

The young nudshipman, who had a certain amount of 
imagination, was loudly applauded: Lieutenant Bronsfield 
allowing that the idea was possible, but observing that if 
by these means they could receive news from the lunar world 
they could not send any from the terrestiial, unless the 
Selenites had instruments fit for taking distant observations 
at their disposal. 

“Evidently,'’ said one of the officers; “but what has be- 
come of the travelers? what they have done, what thev have 
seen, that above all must interest us. Besides, if the experi- 
ment has succeeded (which I do not doubt) j thev will try 
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it ngain. Tlie Columbiatl is still sunk in the soil of Florida. 
It is now only a question of powder and shot; and every 
lime ihe moon is at her zenith a cai'go of visitors ina}' be 
sent to her.” 

' “It is clear,” replied Lieutenant Bronsfield, “that J. T. 
Maston will one day join his friends.” 

“If he will have me,” cried the midshipman, “I am ready!” 

“Oh! volunteers will not be wanting.” answered Brons- 
field; “and if it were allowed, half of the earths inhabit- 
ants would emigrate to the moon!” 

This conversation between the officers of the Susquehanna 
was kept up until nearly one in the morning. We cannot 
J>ay what blundering sy.^tems were broached, what incon- 
sistent theories advanced by these bold spirits. Since Barbi- 
cane’s attempt, nothing seemed impossible to the Amei’icans. 
They had already designed an expedition, not only of sa\- 
ants, but of a whole colon}' toward the Selenite borders, and 
a complete army, consisting of infantry, artilleiy, and 
cavalry, to conquer the lunar world. 

At one in the morning, the hauling in of the sounding- 
line was not yet completed; 1,670 fathoms were sti I out, 
which would entail some hours’ work. According to the com 
mandcr’s orders, the fires had been lighted, and steam vas 
being got up. The Susquehanna could have started that 

very instant. . , 

At that moment (it w'as seventeen minutes past one m t le 
morning) Lieutenant Bronsfield was prejiaiing to ea^e le 
watch and return to Ins cabin, when his attention ^as a 
tracted by a distant hissing noise. His comrades and him' 
self first thought that this hissing was caused by tlie letting 
off of steam; but lifting their heads, they found that the 
noise was produced in the highest regions of the mr. ihej 
had not time to question each other before the hissing e- 
came frightfully intense, and suddenly there appeared to 
their dazzled eyes an enormous meteor, ignited by tlie 
rapidit}' of its course and its friction through the atmos- 

"Dnpvip ^4‘T^n'l'o 

This fiery mass grew larger to their eyes, and feU, with 
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the noise of thunder, upon the bon'sprit, which it smashed 
close to the stem, and buried itself in the waves with a 
deafening roar! 

A few feet nearer, and the Susquehanna would have 
foundered "with all on board ! 

At this instant Captain Blomsberiw appeared, half- 
dressed, and rushing on to the forecastle-deck, wlrither all 
the officers had hurried, exclaimed, “^Yith your permission, 
gentlemen, what has happened?’" 

And the midshipman, making liimself as it were the echo 
of the bodj’, ci'ied, “Commander, it is ‘the}*’ come back 
again !” 


CHAPTER XXI 

J. T. MASTOX RECAI.EED 

I T IS ‘they’ come back again !" the young midshipman had 
said, and every one had understood him. No one doubted 
but that the meteor was the projectile of the Gun Club. As 
to the travelers wliich it enclosed, opinions were divided 
regarding their fate. 

“They are dead!"’ said one. 

“They arc alive!*’ said another; “tlie crater is deep, and 
the shock was deadened.” 

“But they must have wanted air,"’ continued a third 
speaker ; “they must have died of suffocation.’" 

“Burned!"’ replied a fourth: “the projectile was nothing 
but an incandescent mass as it crossed the atmosphere.” 

“tYhat does it matter!” they exclaimed unanimoush” 
“living or dead, we must pull them out!*’ 

But Captain Blomsberry had assembled his officers, and 
“with their permission,” was holding a council. They must 
decide upon something to be done immediatelj*. The more 
hasty ones were for fishing up the projectile. A difficult 
operation, though not an impossible one. But tlie corvette 
had no proper machinery, wliich must be both fixed and 
powerful : so it was rcsolved that they should put in at the 
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nearest port, and give information to the Gun Club of the 
projectile’s fall. 

This determination was unanimous. The choice of the port 
had to be discussed. The neighboring coast had no anchor- 
age on 27° latitude. Higher up, above the peninsula of 
jMonterey, stands the important town from which it takes 
its name; but, seated on the borders of a perfect desert, 
it was not connected with the interior b}' a network of 
telegraphic wires, and electricity alone could spread these 
important news fast enough. 

Some degrees above opened the ba 3 ’^ of San Francisco. 
Tlirough the capital of the gold country communication 
would be easy with the heart of the XJnion. And in less tlian 
two days the Susquehanna, by putting on high pressure, 
could arrive in that port. She must therefore start at once. 

The fires were made up ; thej' could set off immediately. 
Two thousand fathoms of line were still out, which Captain 
Blomsberrv, not wishing to lose precious time in hauling in, 
resolved to cut. 

e yill fasten the end to a buo}’’,” said he, ‘ and that 
buoy will show us the exact spot where the projectile fell. 

'^Besides,” replied Lieutenant Bronsfield, v, e ha^ e our 
situation exact — 27° 7' north latitude and 41° 37' west 
longitude.” 

“Well, Mr. Bronsfield,” replied the captain, “now, with 
jmur permission, we v ill have the line cut.” 

A strong buoy, strengthened by a couple of spars, i^as 
thrown into the ocean. Tlie end of the rope was carefully 
lashed to it; and, left soleljr to the rise and fall of the 
billows, the buoy would not scnsibl.y de^^ate from the spot. 

At this moment the engineer sent to inform tlie captain 
that steam was uf) and the^' could start, for which agiee- 
able communication the captain thanked him. The course 
was then given north-northeast, and the coiwette, ivearing, 
steered at full steam direct for San Francisco. It was three 

the morning. 

, Pour hundred and fiftj' miles to cross : it w'as nothing 
for a good vessel like the Susquehanna. In thirty-six houra ^ 
^sheliad covered that distance; and on tlie 14i)i of DecembeiVtj, 
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at ta-enty-seven minutes past one at night, she entered the 
bay of San Francisco. 

A^t the sight of a ship of the national navy arriving at 
full speed, with her bowsprit broken, public curiosity was 
greatly roused. A dense crowd soon assembled on the quay, 
waiting for them to disembark. 

After casting andior. Captain Blomsbeny and Lieuten- 
ant Bronsfield entered an eight-oared cutter, which soon 
brought them to land. 

They jumped on to tlie qua^’. 

“The telegraph?'’ they asked, without answering one of 
the thousand questions addressed to them. 

The officer of the port conducted them to the telcgrapli 
office through a concourse of spect.ators. Blomsberrj* and 
Bronsfield entered, while the crowd crushed each other at 
the door. 

Some minutes later a fourfold telegram was sent out — ■ 
the first to the Xaval Secretary at Wasliington ; the second 
to the dee-president of the Gun Club, Baltimore; the third 
to the Hon. J. T. Jvlaston, Long’s Peak, Rocky l^Iountains ; 
the fourth to the sub-director of the Cambridge Obseiwa- 
tory. ^lassachusetts. 

It was worded as follows: 

In 20° 7' north latitude, and ■11° 37' west longitude, 
on the 12tli of December, at seventeen minutes past one 
in the morning, the projectile of the Columbiad fell into 
the Pacific. Send instructions. — ^B lomsberrt, Com- 
mander Susquehanna. 

Five minutes afterward the whole town of San Francisco 
learned the nev\s. Before six in the evening the different 
States of the Union had heard the great catastrophe; and 
after midnight, by the cable, the whole of Europe knew the 
result of the gi’eat American experiment. We will not at- 
tempt to picture the effect pi-oduced on the entire world by 
that unexpected denouement. 

On receipt of the telegram the Xaval Secretary tele- 
gra Jibed to the Susquehanna to wait in the bay of San 
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Frnncisco without cxtinjjuHhing her fires,* Day and niglit 
she must be ready to jiul to sea. 

T[’he Cambridge Observatory called a spenal meeting; 
and, wth that composure which distinguishes learned bodies 
in general, jieaccfullv discussed the scientific beaiings o 
the question. At the Gun Club there was an explosion. Ail 
the gunners were assembled. ^ ice-President the Hon. i 
come was in the act of reading the premature dispatch, in 
which J. T. Maston and Pelfast announced that the pro- 
iccHle had iiist been seen in the gigantic reflector of Long s 
Peak, and also that it was held by lunar attraction, and was 
playing the part of under satellite to the lunar world. 

We know the truth on that point. 

Bui on the arrival of Blomsberry s dispatch, so decided 3 
contradictin- J. T. IMaslon’s telegram, two parties were 
Srf .? "L bcom of H,o Gun Club. On one ..de were 
those who admitted tl,e Ml of the projeet, le, ““d 

quentlv the return of the travelers; “ that 

believed in the observations of Longs Peak, concluded that 

the commander of the Susquehanna had ^ f "• 

To the latter the pretended projectile ^ 
meteor' nothing but a meteor, a .shooting globe, nhich in its 

full had smashed the bow^of J 

answer this argument, foi -P fii’fflfnlt The 

animated ^g^^tehanna and her officers might have 

commander of the j argument however, 

made a mistake in ^he projectile had fallen 

was in their "rof'^eiting with ^he terrestrial globe 

on the 27° north latitude, and (tak- 

could only take pHce and the 

mg into between the 41° and the 42° 

rotary motion of the e decided in the Gun 

n rtLtTo^^^ brothers,’ Bilsby, and Major Elphin- 
Club that Bio . Francisco, and consult as 

stone should go projectile from the depths of the 

to the means of raising tne pi cj 

ocean. cpf off at once; and the raih-oad, which 

piese ‘tevote n Central America, took them as 

will soon cross the wnom ui 
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far as St. Louis, Avliere the swift mail-coaches awaited them. 
Almost at the same moment in which the Secretary of 
Marine, tlie vice-j)resident of the Gun Club, and the sub- 
director of the Ohservatory received the dispatch from San 
Francisco, the Honorable j. T. lilaston was undergoing tlie 
greatest excitement he had every experienced in his life, an 
excitement which even the bursting of his pet gun, which 
had more than once nearly cost him his life, had not caused 
him. We may remember that the secretary of the Gun Club 
had started soon after the projectile (and almost as quickly ) 
for the station on Long's Peak, in the Rocky ^lomitains, 
J. Belfast, director of the Cambridge Observatory, accom- 
panying him. Arrived there, the two friends had installed 
themselves at once, never quitting the summit of their enor- 
mous telescope. We know that this gigantic instrument had 
been set up according to the reflecting system, called In* the 
English “front view.” This ari'angement subjected all ob- 
jects to but one reflection, making the A-iew consequently 
much clearer; the result was that, when they were taking 
observation, J. T. ^laston and Belfast were placed in the 
tipper part of the insti'ument and not in the lower, Avhich 
they reached by a circular stnirca.se, a mastei’picce of light- 
ness. while below them opened a metal well terminated by 
the metallic mirror, which measured two hundred and eighty 
feet in depth. 

It Avas on a narroAv platform placed above the telescope 
that the two savants passed their existence, execrating the 
day AA'hich hid the moon from their eyes, and the clouds 
AA-hich obstinatel}’ veiled her during the night. 

What, then, was their delight Avhen, after some daj'S of 
Avaiting, on the night of the 5th of December, they saw the 
vehicle which was bearing their friends into space ! To this 
delight succeeded a great deception, when, trusting to a 
cursory observation, thej' launched their first telegram to 
the Avorld, erroneously affirming that the projectile had be- 
come a satellite of the moon, gravitating in an immutable 
orbit. 

^ From that moment it had ncA'er shomi itself to their eyes 
— a disappearance all the more easily explained, as it Avas 
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iHen passing beliind the 

was time for it to reappear J f ^ jj^^stoii and 
imagine the impatience of the j- 

his not less impatient companion. E 

J. T!'ji‘s"on ZinUWn, that “it had 

put his eyes out.'’ . j t H’ Maston. 

avalanche detached fra... 
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"Well, we shall see it • ^^rried into space." 

"No, we shall not see it any moi e. It is 

“Yes!” 

. ^.1,pn contradictions rained like 

And at these moments, secretarv of the Gun 

hail, the ivell-known irritabi i y ^]Iq Honorable 

Club constituted a , together would soon have 

Belfast. The existence of ‘Zt cut short their 

become impossible: but an 

evei-lasting discussions. i<fli +n the l-5th of December, 

During the night, from m obsernng the lunar 

the two irreconcilable friend.-> |pjjj.f,cd Belfast .as usual, 

disc, J. T. INIaston of the Gun Club main- 

,who was by his side: he had ju^it seen the 

taining for the thousanc could see Michel Ardan's 

projectile, and adding scuttles, jit the same time 

face looking through one ^ gc.sturcs which his 
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At this moment "Ci • ^ dispatch. It was 
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•' “Whatr said ** 

“The projeciilcl 
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Aiiotlicr crv. this time a perfect IjowI, answered liim. 
He turaed toward J. T. ^laston- The unfortunate naaHj 
imprddently leaning over the metal tube, had disappeared 
in the immense telescope. A fall of two hundred and eighty 
feet! Belfast, dismayed, rushed to the orifice of the reflector. 

He breathed. J. T. !Haston- caught by his metal hooh. 
was holding on by one of the rings which bound the tele- 
scope together, uttering fearful cries. 

Belfast called. Help was brought, taclde was let down, 
and tliey hoisted up, not ^^dthout some trouble, the imprud- 
ent secretary of the Gun Club. 

He reappeared at the upper orifice without hurt. 

‘■-Ui!" said he. “if I had hrolcen the mirror;" 

“You would h.ave paid for it,'* replied Belfast severdy- 
“Aid that cursed projectile has fallen?" ashed J. T. 
Maston. 

“Into the Pacific!” 

“Let us go!” 

A quarter of an hour after the two savants were descend- 
ing the declivity of the Rocky ^fountains : and two days 
after, at the same time as tlicir friends of the Gun Club, they 
arrived at San Francisco, haring killed five horses on the 
road. 

Elphinslone, the brothers Blomsberry, and BilsbA' rushed 
toward tliem on their arrival. 

■YThat shah we do?" they exclaimed. 

"Fish up tlic projectile," replied J. T. Maston. “and tlie 
sooner tlse better." 


CHJPTEIi XXII 

KECOVERED EROM THE SEA 

The spot where tlie projectile sank under the waves was 
exactly known : but machinery to grasp it and bring it to 
the surface of the ocean was still wanting. It must first be 
imented. tljcn made. American engineers could not be 
trouhletl with such trifles. Tire grappling-irons once fixed. 
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their help they were sure to i*nhe ii in ipite of its weight, 
which wns lessened by the densitj* of the liquid in which it 
wns plunged. 

But fishing-up the projectile wns not tlie only tiling to 
be thought oh They must net proinptl 3 " in the interest of 
the travelers. No one doubted that the}' were still living. 

^'‘‘Yes,'’ repented J. T. !Mnsfon inccssnntl}', whose confi- 
dence gained over cvciwbody, “our friends are clever peo- 
ple, and they cannot have fallen like simpletons. They are 
alive, quite alive; but we must make haste if we wish to find 
them so. Food and ivater do not trouble me; they have 
enough for a long wliile. But air, air, that is what they will 
soon M'ant; so quick, quick!” 

And they did go quick. They fitted up the Susquehanna 
for her new destination. Her powerful machinery was 
. brought to bear ujion the hauling-chains. The aluminum 
projectile onl}’ Avcighed 19.250 pounds, a weight very 
inferior to that of the transatlantic cable which had been 
drawn up under similar conditions. The onlj' difficulty %yas 
in fishing up a c^ylindro-conical projectile, the walls of which 
were so smooth as to offer no hold for the hooks. On that 
account Engineer Murchison liastened to San Francisco, 
and had some enormous grappling-irons fixed on an auto- 
inatic sj'stem, which would never let the projectile go if it 
once succeeded in seizing it in its powerful claws. Diving- 
dresses Were also prepared, which through this impervious 
covering allowed the diveus to observe the bottom of the 
sen. He also had put on board an apparatus of compressed 
ail' very cleverly designed. There were perfect chambers 
pierced with scuttles, which, with water let into certain 
Compartments, could draw it down into great depths. These 
apparatuses were at San Francisco, where they' had been 
nsed in the construction of a submai’ine breakwater ; and 
A'ery forunately' it was so, for there wns no time to construct 
any. But in spite of the perfection of the machinery, in 
spite of the ingenuity of the savants entrusted with the use 
of them, the success of the operation was far from being 
certain. How great were the chances against them, the pro- 
.iectile being 20,000 feet under the water ! And if even it was 
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brought to the surface, bow would the travelers have borne 
the terrible shock which 20,000 feet of water had perhaps 
not sufficiently broken? At any rate they must act quickly. 
J. T. Maston hurried the workmen day and night. He was 
readj' to don the dmng-dress himself, or try the air appa- 
ratus, in order to reconnoiter the situation of his courageous 
friends. 

But in spite of all diligence displayed in preparing the 
different engines, in spite of the considerable sum placed at 
the disposal of the Gun Club by tlie Government of the 
Union, five long days (fi\c centuries!) elapsed before the 
preparations were complete. During this time public opin- 
ion was excited to the highest pitch. Telegrams were ex- 
changed incessantly throughout the entire world bj' means 
of R ires and electric cables. The saving of Barbicane. 
NichoU, and ^lichel Ardan was an international affair. 
Every one who had subscribed to tlie Gun Club was directly 
interested in the welfare of the travelers. 

At length the hauling-chairs, the air-chambers, and the 
automatic grappling-irons were put on board. J. T. hlaslon. 
Engineer ;Murchisou, and the delegates of the Gun Club, 
u ere already in their cabins. They had but to start, which 
they did on the 21st of December, at eight o'clock at night, 
the corvette meeting nlth a beautiful sea, a northeasterly 
wind, and rather sharp cold. The nhole population of San 
1* rancisco n as gathered on the quay, greatly excited but 
silent, reser^ing their liurrahs .for the return. Steam w'as 
fuUy up, and the screw of the Susquehanna carried them 
bi'iskly out of the bay. 

It is needless to relate the conversations on board between 
the officers, sailoi-s, and passengers. All these men had but^ 
one thought. All these hearts bejit under the same emotion. 
While they were hastening to help them, what were Bar- 
• bicanc and lus companions doing? What had become of 
them? Were they able to attempt anv bold maneuver to 
repm their liberty? None could say. The truth is that every 
attempt must have failed ! Immersed nearlv four miles under 
the ocean, this metal prison defied every effort of its 
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On the 2Scl jnst., nt ciglit in the morning, after a rapid 
passage, the Susquelianna was due at the fatal spot. The}' 
must wait till twelve to take the reckoning exactly. The 
huoy to which the sounding line had been lashed had not yet 
been recognized. 

At twelve. Captain JBlomsberry, assisted by his officers 
'W’ho superintended the observations, took the reckoning 
in the presence of the delegates of the Gun Club. Then 
there \vas a moment of anxiety. Her position decided, the 
Susquehanna was found to be .some minutes to westward of 
the spot vhere the projectile had disappeared beneath the 
waves. 

The ship's course was then changed so as to reach this 
exact point. 

At forty-seven minutes past txxeh e they reached the bp°l » 
it jvas in perfect condition, and must have slufted but little. 

“At last!’’ exclaimed J. T. jMaston. 

“Shall we begin?*’ asked Captain lilomsbeny. 

“Without losing a second.” 

Every precaution was taken to keep the corvette almos 
completely motionless. Before trying to seize the projectile, 
Engineer ‘[Murchison wanted to find its exact position at Bie 
bottom of the ocean. The submarine apparatus destined for 
tins expedition ^vas supplied A\ith air. The woildng o tiese 
^gines Avas not Avitliout danger, for at 20,000 feet below tlie 
surface of the water, and under such great pressure, they 
were exposed to fracture, the consequences of vliicli would 
be dreadful. 

J- T. Maston, the brotliers Blomsberry, and Engineer 
Murchison, without heeding these dangers, took tlieir places 
in the air-chamber. The commander, posted on Ins bridge, 
superintended the operation, ready to stop or haul in the 
chains on the slightest signal. The screw had been shipped, 
nnd the whole power of the machinery collected on the 
capstan would have quickly drawn the ajiparatus on board. 
The descent began at tw eiity-five minutes past one at night, 
and the chamber, drawn under by the lesemoirs full of 
water, disappeared from the surface of the ocean. 

The emotion of the officers and sailors on board was now 
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ocean almost impossible. The chances of success diminished 
in rapid proportion ; and it was from cliance alone that the 
meeting with the pi'ojectile might be expected. 

The next day, tlie 24th, in spite of the fatigue of the 
previous day, the operation was renewed. The corvette ad- 
vanced some minutes to westward, and the apparatus, pro- 
vided with air, bore the same explorers to the depths of the 
ocean. 

The whole day passed in fruitless research; the bed of 
Ihe sea was a desert. The 2oth brought no other result, nor 
the 26th. 

It was disheartening. Tliey thouglit of tliose unf oi tunates 
shut up in the projectile for twenty-six da3’^s. Perhajjs at 
that moment thej’’ were experiencing the first approacli of 
suffocation ; that is, if thej' had escaped the dangers of then 
fall. The air was sj^ent, and doubtless with tlie air all their 
morale. 

‘^The air, jiossibly,” answered J. T. IMaston lesolutely, 
“but tlieir morale never !” 

On the 28th, after two more days of search, all hope was 
gone. This projectile was but an atom in the immensity of 
the ocean. They must give up all idea of finding it. 

But J, T. Maston Avould not hear of going away. -He 
would not abandon the place without at least discoveiing t le 
tomb of his friends. But Commander Blomsberry could no 
longer persist, and in spite of- the exclamations of the 
worthy secretary, was obliged to give the order to sail. 

On the 29th of December, at nine a.m., the Susquehanna, 
heading northeast, resumed her course to the bay of San 
Trancisco. , 

It was ten in the morning; the corvette was under ha 
steam, as if regretting to leaA^e the spot where the catas- 
trophe had taken place, when a sailor, perched on the main- 
top-gallant crosstrees, watching the sea, cried suddeiih . 

’ “A buoy on the lee bow !” -i i . i 

The officers looked in the direction indicated, and by the 
help of their glasses saw that the object signalled had t le 
appearance of one of those buoys which are used to maik 
the passages of bays or rivers. But, singularh' to saj^ a 
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flag floating on tlie wind surmounted its cone, vihicli emerged 
five or six feet out of v ater. This buoj shone under the raT‘= 
of the sun as if it had been made of plates of siher. Com- 
mander Blomsberry. J. T. Slaston, and the delegates of the 
Gun Club were mounted on the biidge. examining this ob- 
ject straying at random on the waves. 

All loohed with feverish anxietj-, but in silence. None 
dared give expression to the thoughts •nhich came to the 
minds of all. 

The corvette approached to nithin two cables’ lengths 
of the object. 

A shudder ran through the whole crew. Tliat flag was the 
American flag! 

At this moment a perfect howling n as heard : it n as the 
bi-ave J. T. IVIaston, who had just fallen all in a heap. 
Forgetting on the one hand that lus right arm had been 
replaced bj* an iron booh, and on the other that a simple 
gutta-percha cap covered his brain-box. he had given him- 
self a formidable blow. 

They hurried toward him. piched him up. restored him to 
life. And what were his first words? 

“Ah! trebly brutes! quadruply idiots! qulntuply boobies 
that we are!*’ 

“What is it?" exclaimed everj- one around him. 

“What is it?*’ 

“Come, speak!" 

“It is. simpletons, ' honied the terrible secretarv, “it is 
that the projectile onlv neighs 19,2o0 pounds!*’ 

“Well.^** 

“And that it displaces twenty-eight tons, or in other 
words .56,000 pounds, and that consequently if -floatsV' 

Ah! nhat sti-ess the northy man laid on the ^erb “float!** 
And it was true! All, yes! all these sa\ants had forgotten 
this fundamental law, namely, that on account of its specific 
lightness, the projectile, after having been drawn by its fall 
to the gi'eatest depths of the ocean, must naturally return to 
the surface. And now it was floating quietly at the mercy 
of the naves. 
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The boats wei'e put to sen. X T. Maston. and his friends 
had Tuslied into them! Excitement was at its heiglit! Every 
heart l>eat loudly while they advanced to the projectile. 
What did it contain? Living or dead? 

Liwng, yes ! living, at least unless death had struck Bar- 
bicane and his two friends since they had hoisted the flag. 
Profound silence reigned on the boats. All Avere breathless. 
E3’'es no longer saAV. One of the scuttles of the projectile was 
open. Some pieces of glass remained in the frame, shoAving 
that it had been broken. This scuttle was actually five feet 
above the AA'ater. 

A boat came alongside, that of J. T. Maston, and J. T. 
Maston rushed to the broken Avindow. 

At that moment thej'^ heard a clear and merry voice, the 
voice of ]\Iichel Ardan, exclaiming in an accent of trimph: 

‘‘Wliite all, Barbicanc, white all!” 

Barbicane, Michel Ardan, and NichoU were playing at 
<lominoes ! 


CHAPTER XXin 

THE END 

E MAY remember the intense sympathy AA^liich had ac- 
companied the traA’elers on their departure. If at the begin- 
ning of the enterprise thej' had excited such emotion both 
in the old and new Avorld, Avith Avhat enthusiasm would they 
be received on their return! The millions of spectators aaIuc 
had beset the peninsula of Florida, would they not rush to 
meet these sublime adventurers? Those legions of strangeis, 
hurrying from all parts of the globe toward the American 
shores, would they leave the Union without haAong seen 
Barbicane, Nicholl, and Michel Ardan? No! and the ardent 
passion of the public was bound to respond Avortlu'lj' to the 
greatness of the enterprise. Human creatures Avho had le t 
the terrestrial sphere, and returned after tliis strange Aoyage 
into celestial space, could not fail to be receiv'ed as the 
prophet Elias Avould be if he came back to earth. 1o see 
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tliem first, and then to hear them, such was the universal 
longing. 


Barbicano, ilichel Ardan, ^icholl, and the delegates of 
the Gun Club, returning without delay to Baltimore, were 
leceived ■with indescribable enthusia^-m. Tlie notes of Presi- 
dent Barbicane's voyage were ready to be given to the 
public. The New York Herald bought the manuscript at a 
price not yet known, but which must have been verv- high. 
Indeed, during the publication of “A Journev to tlie Moon," 
Bie sale of this paper amounted to five miilions of copies. 
Ihree days after the return of tlie travelers to the earth, the 
slightest detail of their expedition was known. There re- 
mained nothing more but to see the heroes of tliis super- 
human enterprise. 


The expedition of Barbicane and his friends round the 
moon had enabled them to coi-rcct the manv admitted 
theories regarding the terrestrial satellite. These savants 
had observed dr and under particular circumstances, 
lip* knew i^hat systems should be rejected, what retained 
TOth regard to the formation of that orb, its origin, its 
habitability Its past, present, and future had even given 
up their last secrets. Who could advance objections against 
conscientious observers, who at less than twenty-four miles 
distance had marked that curious mountain of Tvcho, the 
stran^st systein of lunar orography.? How answer those 
savants whose sight had penetrated the abvss of Pluto’s 
circle. How contradict those bold ones whom the chances 
of their enterprise had borne over that invisible face of the 
disc, which no human eye until then had ever seen? It was 

rSn selenographic 

science, wluch had reconstructed the lunar world as Cuvier 

‘'"‘J say. “The moon this, 

tllat^L^^^^T°''^^’^!" The moon is 

thai, a world uninhabitable, and now uninhabited.” 

and hirS" of fts most iUustrious member 

rbanl!^ ‘focided upon gi.'ing 

1 iuhtSwr conditions that all 

inhabitants of the Union could directlv take part in it. 
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All the head lines of railroads in the States were joined 
fay flying rails; and on all the platforms, lined with the 
same flags, and decorated with the same ornaments, were 
iables laid and all served alike. At certain hours, succes- 
sivelj’^ calculated, marked by electric clocks wliich beat the 
seconds at the same time, the population were invited to take 
their place at the banquet tables. Por four days, from the 
5th to the 9th of January, the trains were stopped as they 
are on Sundays on the railwa3'S of the United States, and 
every road was open. One engine only at full speed, drawing 
a triumphal carriage, had the I’ight of traveling for those 
four days on the railroads of the United States. 

The engine was manned b}'^ a driver and a stoker, and 
bore, by special favor, the Hon. J. T. Maston, secretarj' of 
tlie Gun Club. The carriage was reserved for President Bar- 
> bicane. Colonel Nicholl, and Slichel Ardan. At the whistle 
of the driver, amid the hurrahs, and all the admii’ing vocif- 
erations of the Aunerican language, the train left the plat- 
form of Baltimore. It traveled at a speed of one hundred and 
sixty miles in the hour. But what was this speed compared 
■with that which had carried the three hci'oes from the mouth 
of the Columbiad? 

Thus thej'^ sped fi'om one toAvn to the other, finding whole 
populations at table on their road, saluting them with llie 
same acclamations, lavishing the same bravo*: J Tlie^v tra%elcil 
in this w'ay tlirough the cast of the Union, Pcnnsyh’ania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, I ermont, Maine. ^ and Nct 
H ampshire; the north and the west New "iork, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; retui'iiing to the south by Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Ai'kansas, Texas, and Louisiana; thc_v ivcrit 
to the southeast bj' Alabama and Florida, going up by 
Georgia and the Carolinas, visiting the center b\’ Pennesece, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Indiana, and, after (piitting the 
Washington station, re-entered Baltimore, v here for four 
flag's one would have thought that the United States of 
America were seated at one immense banquet, saluting them 
simultaneously with the same hurrahs! The apotheosis v-as 
worthy of tlie*se tliree heroes whom fable would have placed 
in the rank of demigods. 
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And now will tins attempt, unprecedented in tlie annals 
of travels, lead to any practical result? Will direct com- 
munication with the moon ever he established? W’^ill tliey 
e^er lay the foundation of a traveling service through the' 
solar world? Will they go from one planet to another, from 
Jupiter to ^lercurj*, and after awhile from one star to an- 
othei, fiom the Polar to Sirius? W ill this means of locomo- 
tion allow us to visit those suns wliich swarm in the firma- 
ment? 

To such questions no answer can be given. But knowing 
the bold ingenuity of the Anglo-Saxon race, no one would 
be astonished if the Americans seek to make some use of 
President Barbicane’s attempt. 

Thus, some time after the return of the travelers, the 
public recened vath marked fa^or the announcement of 
a company, limited, n-ith a capital of a hundred million of 
dollars, divided into a hundred thousand shares of a thou- 
sand dollars each, under the name of the “National 
company of Interstellai-y Communication.*’ President, Bar- 
bicane; ^^ce-president, Captain Nicholl; secretary, J. T. 
Alaston; dn-ector of movements, iMichel Ardan. ' 

And as it is jiart of the xVmerican temperament to fore- 
see ling in business, even failure, the Honorable 

llaiTy i rolloppe, judge commissioner, and Francis Dray- 
ton, magistrate, were nominated befoiehand ! 
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